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TO 

HIS     EXOELLENOY    MOHAMMED    BASOHID, 

PASHA-OBNBBAL    OF    8TBIA. 
HONOBED    SIB    AND    BBOTHEB: 

Ik  my  first  interyiew  with  the  zealous  band  of  Freemasons^  loyingly 
at  labor  in  their  foyer  maponnique  at  Smyrna^  it  was  reported  to  me 
that  the  Oovemor-General  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  brave,  wise,  and 
learned  Mohammed  Rasohid,  is  one  who  delights  to  wear  the  Ma- 
sonic apron,  haying  shared  joyfully  in  the  mystic  confidences  of  their 
fraternal  group.  And  the  brethren  at  Smyrna  rejoiced  to  speak  of 
the  intelligence,  urbanity,  and  Masonic  skill  of  their  renowned  brother 
at  Damascus,  and  fiAYored  me  with  letters  of  credence  and  introduction. 

Early  upon  my  arrival  in  Damascuef,  therefore,  I  hastened  to  pay 
my  respects  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  present  you  the  greetings  of  a 
half-miUion  American  Masons,  who  are  working  (in  more  than  six 
thousand  lodges)  the  same  principles  of  Divine  truth,  justice,  and 
fraternity  in  which  you,  yourself,  were  inducted  in  your  Masonic 
initiation  at  Smyrna.  At  the  same  time  I  laid  before  your  Excel- 
lency the  peculiar  mission  upon  which  I  had  embarked,  and  solicited 
your  valued  approval  and  patronage. 

I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the  very  hearty  manner  in  which  your 
Excellency  responded  to  my  request;  you  afforded  me  the  wisest 
counsel,  and  extended  to  me  such  aid  as  none  can  give  so  effectually 
as  yourself 

Finally,  when  tne  plan  of  the  present  volume  was  matured,  and  I 
solicited,  by  letter,  the  honor  of  dedicating  it  to  him  to  whom  I  am 
so  much  indebted,  your  Excellency  granted  me  the  favor,  with  an 
urbanity  whi'*^  >"  with  all  I  had  previously  known  and 
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Since  my  return  home,  I  have  spoken  in  more  than  six  hundred 
lodges^  and  reported  to  them  the  results  of  my  Oriental  study  and 
labor.  Everywhere  I  have  made  grateful  mention  of  our  distinguished 
Brother,  the  Vali  of  Syria;  of  his  bravery  in  war,  his  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil, the  respect  and  love  of  his  people,  and  particularly  his  kindness 
to  the  American  brother  who  had  journeyed  so  far  in  pursuit  of 
Masonic  light  Should  you,  at  any  period,  honor  our  country  with  a 
yifidt,  your  Excellency  will  find  that  this  story  of  your  kindness  to  the 
strange  brother  has  come  here  before  you ;  that  the  lineaments  of 
your  countenance  are  well  known  to  uef,  and  that  a  welcome  awaits 
you,  such  as  but  few  visitors  have  ever  received  from  the  Masonic 
firatemity.  Would  that  your  Excellency  might  so  favor  us !  Would 
that  the  mother-land  of  Freemasonry  might  seud  such  a  representa- 
tive to  this  great  asylum  of  freedom,  where*  the  princijiles  of  the 
ancient  Order  have  unrestricted  sway,  and  every  man  feels  that  in  his 
birth  he  is  the  equal  of  every  other ! 

May  it  please  your  Excellency :  Our  earthly  lot  differs  most  widely. 
Your  name  is  spread  n&x  as  one  to  whom  Grod  has  intrusted  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  people.  Our  forms  of  faith  are  diverse.  In  language, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought,  we  are  cast  in  different  moulds ;  but 
in  Masonic  unity  we  are  one,  and  one  in  Masonic  faith.  As  our 
hopes^  and  aimef,  and  labors  are  one,  we,  trusting  in  one  Grod,  and 
doing,  each  of  uef,  what  we  believe  to  be  His  expressed  will,  do  hum- 
bly expect  a  common  reward  when  we  have  passed  that  common  lot 
which  none  can  escape.  To  the  Divine  power,  therefore,  I  tenderly 
oommend  your  Excellency,  both  for  this  world  and  for  that  which  is 
to  come. 

TO    H.  E.  MOHAMMED  BASOHID 

This  book,  Freemasonry  in  the  Holy  Land,  is,  by  permission,  most 
respectfully  and  most  firatemally 

DBDIOATBD 


PREFACE. 


1  OFFBB  this  book  to  the  Masonic  public,  in  redemption  of  my 
pledges  to  the  generous  friends  who  famished  me  the  means  both  for 
my  expedition  of  1868>  and  for  publishing  the  book  itself  That  I 
have  been  more  than  three  years  getting  it  up,  speaks,  I  think,  for  the 
thorough  manner  of  its  preparation. 

Agreeably  to  original  promise,  '^  the  book  is  adapted  to  the  plainest 
reader;  one  that  the  owner  will  take  home  and  read  in  his  domestic 
circle,  and  afterwards  lend  to  his  neighbors  to  read ;  equally  a  refereyice- 
hook  to  the  student,  and  a  hand-booh  to  the  traveller ;  large  enough 
to  embrace  so  great  a  subject,  yet  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  compress 
the  information.  The  Common  Oavel  has  been  used  remorselessly  in 
striking  off  excrescences.  Written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Writings, 
French  and  German  infidelity  has  not  made  sufficient  inroads  into 
American  Masonry,  that  less  than  nineteen-twentieths  will  welcome 
additional  light  upon  the  Divine  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  such 
light  I  have  attempted  freely  to  diffuse  through  this  volume. 

Let  every  subscriber,  after  reading  the  book,  bear  me  testimony 
that  I  have  kept  the  faith  with  him. 

1  have  avoided  the  mysterious  and  romantic  style  so  common 
amongst  writers  upon  Palestine,  and  have  cultivated  the  colloquial 
One  would  think,  to  read  standard  accounts  of  the  trees  and  birds 
in  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  are  different  from  birds  and  trees  in 
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other  countries.  Not  so.  Making  allowance  for  difference  in  climate, 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  so  I  have  used  every-day  words 
in  describing  them.  I  have  embodied  as  much  practical  informa- 
tion as  possible ;  comparing  things  Oriental  with  things  Occidental ; 
things  in  the  experience  of  patriarchy  and  prophets  with  things  in  the 
experience  of  an  American  observer.  And  yet  I  have  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  gravity  and  dignity  due  to  a  theme  around  which  cluster 
all  our  hopes  in  life,  in  death,  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  abundance  of  my  preparations,  and  the  acreage  of  my  read- 
ings-up  for  this  book,  I  have  not  un&equently  mingled  others' 
thoughts  with  my  own,  and  have  entered  them  here  often  without 
special  credit  In  defence  of  this  I  can  only  say  that  such  is  the 
general  usage  of  writers.  If  the  reader,  then,  finds  passages  the  prop- 
erty of  other  persons,  he  is  at  liberty  to  say  so ;  I  will  not  deny  it ; 
but,  with  the  historian  Bollin,  I  confess  ^^that  I  do  not  scruple, 
nor  am  ashamed,  to  borrow  that  I  may  adorn  and  enrich  my  own  his- 
tory.**  My  own  credit,  if  any,  shall  consist  in  the  skill  with  which  I 
bind  the  beads  of  the  chain  together.  In  the  thousands  of  notes  and 
memorandums  I  have  taken,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  I  could 
preserve  the  ear-marks  of  each. 

In  this  book  I  have  desired  to  popularize  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  removing  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  unlearned  have 
found  in  reading  them ;  by  smoothing  the  way  to  obscure  passages,  so 
18  to  enable  all  to  peruse  the  Sacred  Book  understandingly,  and  bet- 
ter to  enjoy  sermons  and  commentaries.  Had  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  make  up  the  membership  of  our  lodges  this  practical  knowl- 
edge, how  easy  the  teacher's  task,  in  the  coming  generation,  to  diffuse 
the  store  of  useftd  knowledge  there  is  for  mankind  in  this  world  I 

If  any  object  to  the  allusions  and  comparisons  to  American  mat- 
ters, flo  freely  introduced  through  these  pages,  let  me  confess,  old  and 
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onemopolitan  as  I  am,  tiiBkipatrimfumus  igne  alieno  luculentior — the 
Tery  smoke  of  my  own  native  land  seems  brighter  to  me  than  the 
fire  of  any  other.  I  trust,  however,  I  have  not  exhibited  this  senti- 
ment anywhere  offensively. 

As  the  narrative  of  Arculf  e  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  in  the  eighth 
century,  led  to  that  passion  for  pilgrimage  which  has  not  yet  died 
out^  but  has  made  the  nineteenth  the  most  illustrious  century  of  all, 
so  I  earnestly  hope  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  first  of  its  class, 
will  inspire  many  a  zealous  tourist  to  visit  those  countries  on  Masonic 
errandSy  and  many  a  penman  in  his  closet  to  enlarge  the  literature  of 
which  I  now  make  the  commencement  To  show  that  the  toeb  and 
woof  of  Masonic  tradition  are  true,  is,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  prove 
the  figures  of  the  pattern  real  and  genuine. 

In  writing  Arabic  words  I  have  endeavored,  in  general,  to  give  such 
English  letters  as  will  express  them  to  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye. 
For  instance :  instead  of  harem  I  write  hareem,  &c.  Yet  this  rule  is 
but  imperfectly  carried  out,  after  all ;  for  were  I  to  adopt  it  rigidly. 
Sultan  would  be  Sooltarn ;  Koran,  Korarn  ;  Hassan,  Hassarn,  &c, 
If  the  reader  would  learn  the  exact  sound  of  Arabic  words  (a  thing 
I  never  did),  he  must  get  an  Arabic  dictionary  (and  then  he  can't  do 
it!) 

As  so  large  a  proportion  of  American  Masons  are  professing  Chris- 
tians—  the  demonstration  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September,  1871, 
proving  that  our  wisest  and  best  members  in  very  large  numbers  re- 
joice to  bear  the  symbolical  emblem  of  the  Ma.n  of  Golgotha  —  1 
have  not  hesitated  frequently  "  to  name  the  name  of  Jesus  "  in  this 
volume,  although  no  one  has  so  often  and  publicly  demonstrated  that 
Freemasonry  was  ten  centuries  old  when  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  arose. 
Nor  can  our  Jewish  brethren,  many  of  whom  have  received  a  welcome 
into  the  American  lodges,  complain  that  I  neglected  the  interests 
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of  their  long-persecuted  but  now  emerging  society  while  I  was  in  the 
East  At  the  same  time  I  have  fully  expressed  my  admiration  for  much 
of  the  character  and  many  of  the  precepts  of  Mohammed^  as  embodied 
in  the  Koran.  Avoiding  the  doctrinal  points^  and  read  in  the  spirit  of 
fraternal  loye,  as  illustrated  in  the  lectures  of  Freemasonry,  that  re- 
markable book,  the  Koran,  might  justly  be  taken  as  a  comment  upon 
the  much  older,  far  wiser,  and  most  remarkable  book  ever  written, 
Ths  Old  Testament  of  the  Hebrew  dispensation.  To  those  who 
are  accustomed,  without  the  slightest  examination,  to  denounce  the 
Koran  (as  well  as  its  author),  I  will  simply  say,  with  Isaiah  (yiii.  20), 
''To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if  it  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  it"  An  unprejudiced  mind 
'  will  admit,  not  only  that  the  Koran  contains  far  more  quotations 
from  and  references  to  the  Bible,  but  is  absolutely  imbued  more  with 
the  spirit  of  the  inspired  word  ihan  a  dozen  of  the  best  ^^  Saints* 
Books  *'  found  on  the  counter  of  any  Catholic  bookstore  in  New  York. 
«To  the  testimony!" 

In  affixing  the  names  of  my  Masonic  countrymen  freely  to  places 
renowned  in  history,  I  acknowledge,  uhique  patriam  reminisci,  that  I 
remembered  my  native  country  in  all  places,  and  have  attempted  thus 
to  join  the  West  to  the  East  by  a  new  and  more  affecting  tie.  The 
Masons  who  raised  nine  thousand  dollars  and  upwards  to  send  me  to 
Palestine,  and  enough,  three  years  afterwards,  to  publish  this  volume, 
have  earned  the  right  to  Masonic  homes  among  the  homes  of  the  first 
Masons,  and  the  allotment  I  have  made  may  be  yet  very  much  more 
largely  extended.  Even  though  the  idea  be  one  strictly  in  the  region 
of  romance,  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  it  does  not  lead  to  larger 
explorations,  fi'eer  offerings,  and  greater  exertions  in  this  direction  on 
the  part  of  generations  yet  to  come. 

To  Professor  A:  L.  Rawson,  of  New  York,  so  well  known  aa  ^  The 
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Oriental  Artigt,^  who  has  given  his  pencil  exclusively,  for  a  number 
of  years,  to  Biblical  illustration,  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  the  maps 
and  engravings  in  my  volume,  but  for  many  practical  and  useful  sug- 
gestions in  the  preparation  of  the  work  itself.  Himself  a  thorough 
explorer  in  Eastern  fields,  he  is  giving  his  mature  and  experienced 
judgment  to  such  works  as  Beecher's,  Deems's,  Crosby's,  and  othei 
first-class  writers  on  Biblical  themes ;  his  own  excellent  ^^  Hand-Book 
of  Bible  Knowledge  "  meanwhile  comparing  favorably  with  the  best 
of  them. 

Finally,  if  any  one  with  dyspeptic  tendencies  feels  to  object  to  the 
attempt  at  humor  that  may  possibly  be  detected  in  some  of  these 
pages,  I  bare  my  back  to  the  lash.  1  did  laugh  while  going,  without 
guard  or  guide,  through  the  once  inspiring  but  now  depressing  lands 
of  the  tribes — laughed  often  and  freely,  and,  even  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  my  cachinations  are  renewed  when  I  think  of  certain  expe- 
riences connected  with  my  journey.  The  ghost  of  old  laughs  thus 
haunting  me  so  long  and  persistently,  and  giving  its  spirit  to  my  ink, 
ihe  reader  is  at  liberty,  without  farther  dispensation,  to  laugh  too. 


THE  LAND  OF  MILK    JLSD  HOKBY. 

"  A  good  land  and  a  large  ...  a  land  Glowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  (Dent  vi.  3,  xL  9,  eta) 

0  land  of  wondroas  story,  old  Canaan  bright  and  fair. 
Thou  type  of  home  celestial,  where  the  saints  and  angels  arel 
In  heartfelt  admiration  we  address  thy  hills  divine, 

And  gather  consolation  on  the  fields  of  Palestine. 

In  all  our  lamentations,  in  the  hour  of  deepest  ill. 
When  sorrow  wraps  the  spirit  as  the  storm-clouds  wrap  the  hill, 
Some  name  comes  up  before  us  from  thy  bright  immortal  band. 
As  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  falls  upon  a  weary  land. 

The  dew  of  Hermon  falling  yet,  revives  the  golden  days ; 
Sweet  Sharon  lends  her  roses  still,  to  win  the  poef  s  lavs ; 
In  every  vale  the  lily  bends,  while  o'er  them  wmg  the  birds 
Whose  cheerful  notes  so  marvellously  recall  the  Saviour's  words. 

From  Bethlehem  awake  the  songs  of  Rachel  and  of  Ruth, 
From  Mizpah^s  mountain-fastness  mournful  notes  of  filial  truth ; 
Magdala  gives  narration  of  the  Penitent  thrice-blest. 
And  Bethany  of  sister-hosts  who  loved  the  gentle  Guest 

Would  we  retrace  the  pilgrimage  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
Behold  his  footsteps  everywhere,  on  rocky  knoll  and  sward ; 
From  Bethlehem  to  Golgotha,  his  cradle  and  his  tomb. 
He  sanctified  old  Canaan  and  accepted  it  his  home. 

He  prayed  upon  thy  mountain-side,  he  rested  in  thy  grove. 
He  walked  upon  thy  Galilee,  when  winds  with  billows  strove : 
Thy  land  was  full  of  happy  homes,  that  loving  hearts  did  own. 
E'en  foxes  and  the  birds  of  air — but  Jesus  Christ  had  none. 

Thou  land  of  milk  and  honey,  land  of  com  and  oil  and  wine, 
How  longs  my  hungry  spirit  to  enjoy  thy  food  divine ! 

1  hunger  and  I  thirst  afar,  the  Jordan  rolls  between, 
I  faintly  see  thy  paradise  all  clothed  in  living  green. 

My  day  of  life  declineth,  and  my  sun  is  sinking  low ; 
I  near  the  banks  of  Jordan,  through  whose  waters  I  must,  go : 
Oh,  let  me  wake  beyond  the  stream,  in  land  celestial  bleat^ 
To  be  forever  with  the  Lord  in  Canaan's  promised  rest 
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Wbataoerer  thy  hand  flndetb  to  do,  do  it  with  tli;  might ;  for  there  b  h 
waA,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  uor  wladom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goeet. 
—Beebt.  Ix.  10. 

Examine  the  condition  of  the  Huonic  institQUon,  In  the  land  of  its  aativitf . 

Observe  those  nnaltered  cnstomH  of  the  Orientals,  whose  tjpes  are  preserved 
In  the  rilnala  of  our  lodges. 

Inspect  the  tradltioa&l  sites  of  Tyre,  Oebal,  Lebnnon,  Joppa,  Buccoth,  Jeru- 
Mlem,  etc 

Collect  relics  of  ancient  days  and  specimens  of  the  nalural  prodnctiong  of  ih« 
bnd. — lftanb«r»,  zili.  21 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CONCEPTIOK  AND   PEEPAEATI0N8. 


\nSBT  one  who  has  nndertaken  to  instruct  Freemasoni^ 
must  many  times  have  yearned  to  visit  Palestine,  the 
mother-land  of  ancient  affiliations, — the  Orient, — the  home 
of  Abraham  and  David, — of  Solomon  and  Zerubbabel,— of 
Jesus  and  Mohammed,-^the  School  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
So  many  references  to  that  country  are  contained  in  the  Masonic 
rituals,  it  is  a  marvel  that  no  one  of  us  had  made  explorations  there 
prior  to  1868. 

In  common  with  my  fellows  in  Masonic  work,  I  had  keenly  ex- 
perienced the  Crusader's  impulse  "  to  precipitate  myself  upon  the 
Syrian  shore ;  '*  and  often  cast  about  me  for  the  means  to  gratify  the 
yearning.  In  the  autumn  of  1854, 1  came  so  near  accomplishing 
this  wish,  that,  by  the  favor  of  a  loan  of  $1,000  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Kentucky,  joined  to  the  liberality  of  other  friends,  I  reached 
New  York,  having  my  face  earnestly  "set  towards  Jerusalem.*' 
But  here  an  unlucky  accident  frustrated  my  hopes,  and  turned  me 
back  to  the  Occident  Fire,  which  has  so  often  proved  my  foe,  con- 
sumed the  Judson  House,  in  which  I  was  a  lodger,  and  by  destroying 
my  papers  and  clothing,  eta,  so  disarranged  the  scheme,  that  I  could 
not  carry  it  out  successfully  at  that  time. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  though  advancing  years,  and  the  res  angusto  in 
domiy  the  hard  realities  of  life,  interposed  with  a  purpose  almost  in- 
exorable, I  never  once  resigned  my  determination  to  go  to  Palestine, 
but  always  in  my  Masonic  descriptions  spoke  of  "  those  traditional 
localities  which  some  day  I  am  resolved  to  visit"  In  the  mean- 
time, I  continued  the  practice,  established  long  before,  of  reading 
whatever  publications  promised  to  shed  light  upon  the  Lands  of  the 
East;  and  in  church,  Sunday-school,  and  elsewhere,  lectured  on  the 
subject  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  that  compelled  me  to  study  the 
theme  in  its  various  historical  and  scientific  associations.  This,  in 
(act,  served  to  educate  me  against  the  time  when  it  might  please  the 
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G.  A.  0-  T.  XJ-  to  grant  me  a  farlongh  fof  the  Oriental  tour.    In  pur- 

ehas(«of  books  for  my  Masonic  collectioBn^'J  gave  prominence  to 

those  upon  Oriental  matters,  as  my  old  library,  now  in  the  keeping 

of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  will  show.    In  l)rief,  I  sought  to 

emulate  the  spirit  of  old  Thomas  k  Eempis  in  his  Baying,  homo  for- 

vidus  et  diligens  ad  omnia  paratur — the  earnest  an'd  diligent  man 

is  prepared  for  all  things — and  in  the  meantime  found  comfort  in  the 

promise  of  Virgil :  •  .'     • 

Forsan  et  hoc  olim  msminisse  juvabit ;  .  .*  ' 

Durate  .et  vosmst  rebus  servate  secundis  ; 

It  may  possibly  be  joyful  some  day  to  recall  these  trials ;  bear  up  . 
against  them,  therefore,  and  be  ready  for  better  times  when  they  come.  ^ 

In  1867,  circumstances  proved  somewhat  encouraging  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  my  purpose.  The  opening  of  various  lines  of  steamships 
from  Europe  to  the  Syrian  coast  was  a  fiftvorable  incident  The  en- 
larged privileges  granted  by  the  Turkish  government  to  foreigners 
sojourning  in  the  Holy  Land  enabled  a  person  in  1868  to  explore 
twentyfold  more  than  he  could  have  done  in  1858,  and  foriyfold 
more  than  in  1848.  The  publication  of  scores  and  hundreds  of 
books  of  travel  in  Palestine  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  man's  wast- 
ing time  in  merely  playing  the  touristy  and  justifies  me  in  be- 
ginning, the  moment  of  arrival,  the  work  of  exploration.  The 
invaluable  aids  afforded  the  Bible  student  by  such  publications  as 
Bobinson's,  Barclay's,  Thomson's,  etc.,  are  so  much  more  than  mere 
books  of  travel,  that  the  reader  may  in  effect  transport  himself,  by 
their  assistance,  to  the  Land  of  the  Bible,  being  enabled  to  see  with 
their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears  whatever  is  needed  to  illuminate 
the  sacred  pages.  In  my  domestic  circle,  the  growing  up  of  the 
younger  members  of  my  family,  and  the  marriage  of  the  elder,  ren- 
dered father's  presence  at  home  less  a  matter  of  necessity  than  here- 
tofore. 

One  thing  more :  my  labors  in  the  various  departments  of  Masonic 
history,  rituals,  poetry,  etc.,  seemed  measurably  terminated.  Having 
no  money-capital  of  my  own  for  purposes  of  publication,  and  the 
fields  of  Masonic  literature  affording  little  profit  to  authorship,  I 
felt  that  in  the  issuance  of  seventy-four  Masonic  publications  I  had 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  my  devotion  to  the  old  institution,  and 
might  justly  claim  exemption  flrom  further  labors  and  losses  in  that 
direction,  and  enter  upon  a  new  field.  Finally,  a  reasonably  vigorous 
eoQstitntion,  never  impaired  by  excessive  living  or  intemperance. 


•  » 
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lome  knowledge  of  the  ^i^i^tiires  in  their  original  and  translated 
forms,  a  large  course ^of.TB^^ding  in  matters  relating  to  Oriental  coun- 
tries, a  circle  of  Mascujc  friends  reaching  round  the  globe,  and  a 
strong  will  to  exeoutte  whatever  I  undertook — these  formed  the  en- 
couragement9.jih$t.bore  me  out,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to  begin  the  ser- 
vice of  MasdkicJ'  exploration  of  the  Holy  Land,  conceived  so  many 
yeai's  agoi'<jf  which  the  present  volume  is  the  record. 

But  how'a  Masonic  exploration  ?  What  has  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion t<x  do  with  the  Holy  Land?  These  are  no  questions  for  Free- 
masons to  ask ;  but  as  my  work  will  fall  into  the  hands  of,  and  per- 
•.l^ps  be  read  by,  those  who  are  not  of  the  "mystic  tie,"  the  query 
•  Inay  properly  be  answered  here.  I  respond,  then,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  instruction  books  of  the  Lodge ;  and  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  is  needful  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

In  1867,  then,  I  set  upon  the  following  plan  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  for  my  enterprise ;  I  made  up  a  list  of  Holy  Land  specimens, 
such  as  the  fraternity  were  most  likely  to  value — such  as  /  should 
most  value, — in  the  way  of  Biblical  and  Masonic  illustrations,  a  cata- 
logue embracing  specimens  of  the  woods,  waters,  earths,  coins,  fossils, 
etc.,  from  Palestine,  and  proposed  to  supply  them,  at  a  specified  rate, 
to  those  who  would  advance  me  money  for  the  pilgrimage.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  my  published  proposals  belong  to  the  history 
of  this  enterprise: 

"  Those  contributors  who  advance  ten  dollars,  each  shall  be  supplied 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  objects  from  the  Holy  Land,  including 
specimens  of  the  ancient  builain^-stone  of  Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and 
Tyre ;  shells  from  the  Sea  of  Ganlee  and  Joppa ;  agates  from  the 
Arabian  deserts ;  ancient  coins ;  rock-salt  from  Usdum ;  an  herba- 
rium of  ten  plants ;  the  traditional  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  Masonry ; 
earth  from  the  clay-grounds  near  Succoth,  etc.,  etc." 

Contnh\xtorB  of  five  dollarsy  three  dollars,  smd  two  dollars,  respec- 
tively,  were  promised  smaller  cabinets  composed  of  similar  objects ; 
those  of  one  dollar,  the  Journal  of  the  Expedition.  A  map  of  the 
Holy  Land,  arranged  for  Masonic  purposes,  was  also  a  portion  of  the 
premiums  promised. 

Having  decided  upon  the  plan  of  appeal,  I  visited  one  hundred 
and  thirty  lodges  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  West  Virginia, 
Nebraska^  anl  New  York,  and  addressed  the  fraternity.  I  began  by 
occupying  an  hour  or  two  with  recitations  of  Masonic  poems,  such 
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IB  the  Leyel  and  the  Square,  the  Letter  6.,  the  Holy  Bible,  Our 
Vows,  the  Drunkard's  Grave,  the  Five  Points  of  Fellowship,  the  Em- 
blems of  the  Craft,  etc.,  and  then  laid  before  them  my  propositions 
for  a  Masonic  mission  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  general,  the  offer  was 
&yorably  responded  to.  The  season,  unfortunately,  was  one  of  extreme 
doseness  in  the  money  market,  and  portions  of  the  country  visited 
were  saffering  firom  scanty  harvests.  Some  of  my  hearers  probably 
deemed  my  proposals  Quixotic;  many  others  contributed  the  lowest 
amount  asked  for,  viz.,  one  dollar  ;  yet  nearly  four  hundred  of  them 
gave  me  ten  dollars  each,  trusting,  as  they  said,  to  my  pluck  to  ac- 
complish the  end  proposed,  or  willing  to  show  their  respect  for  an 
old  and  industrious  laborer,  who  came  before  them  with  an  appeal 
so  reasonable  and  practical 

The  whole  number  of  contributors  was  3,782;  the  aggregate  of 
contributions  was  $9,631.  Out  of  this,  according  to  my  proposals, 
provision  was  made  for  two  years'  support  of  my  family ;  my  own 
expenses,  and  those  of  my  agent,  Mr.  6.  W.  Bartlett,  while  collecting 
the  money ;  the  expenses  of  the  Oriental  tour,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Thomson ;  freights  upon  snipments  of  specimens ;  printing  six  issues 
of  the  Holy  Land  Journal  for  3,782  contributors ;  printing  cata- 
logues, etc ;  and  preparing,  labelling,  packing,  and  forwarding  nearly 
70,000  specimen&  It  CAn  readily  be  seen  that  the  amount  advanced 
me  was  short  of  my  needs;  the  deficit,  in  fact,  exceeded  $1,200,  and 
this  I  was  compelled  to  make  up  out  of  the  proceeds  of  lectures  on 
my  return  home. 

It  is  in  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  upon  which  this 
money  was  collected,  that  a  noted  traveller  is  now  (1872)  before  the 
public  with  proposals,  borrowed  from  my  programme,  to  furnish  objects 
of  natural  history  on  South  America  "  to  those  who  will  advance 
him  the  necessary  outfit  for  the  journey  to  that  country."  By  way 
of  encouragement,  I  commend  to  him  the  adage  of  Periander  of 
Corinth,  one  of  "  the  Seven  Wise  Men  "  of  antiquity ;  industrice  nil 
impossibiU,  anything  can  be  accomplished  by  an  industrious  man ! 

In  my  addresses  to  the  Lodges  I  proposed — 

1.  To  explore  that  remarkable  plain  —  once  the  centre  of  intellec- 
tual light  and  the  school  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  also 
of  commerce,  religion,  and  letters  —  the  Plain  of  PhcBnida, 

2.  To  visit  the  secluded  recesses,  high  among  the  Lebanons,  where 
the  remaining  groves  of  cedar  are  found. 

3.  To  search  for  those  caves  and  bays  at  the  base  of  Lebanon  where 
the  "  flotes  '^  of  timber  were  made  up  for  shipment  to  Joppa. 
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4.  To  sail  down  the  coast  to  Joppa.,  in  the  traok  of  Hiram's  mari- 
ners. 

5.  To  examine  the  ancient  port  of  Jopna  with  systematic  care. 

6.  To  follow  diligently  upon  the  tracks  of  the  Syrian  architects, 
jonmejing  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem ;  and  to  seek  for  the  highway 
by  which  they  penetrated  the  precipitous  clifb  and  bore  upward 
their  ponderous  burdens. 

7.  To  make  thorough  inspection  of  eyerything  relating  to  Solo- 
monic times,  in  and  about  Jerusalem. 

8.  To  yisit  the  plain  of  Jordan,  especially  the  clay-^ound  between 
Succoth  and  Zarthan,  where  the  brazen  pillars  and  other  holy  yessels 
appertaining  to  the  Temple  were  cast 

9.  To  explore  the  nlaces  named  in  Masonic  lectures,  such  as  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Soaom,  Jericho,  J^ethel,  Hattin,  Damascus,  Bethany, 
Joppa,  Tyre,  Gebal,  Lebanon,  and  others. 

10.  To  make  full  collections  of  objects  illustrating  Masonic  tiadi- 
tions  and  Biblical  customs,  these  to  be  distributed  generously  to  con- 
tributors on  my  return,  upon  plans  preyiously  arranged. 

The  following  cuts  of  my  Masonic  flag  are  appropriate  here : 


The  idea  of  this  was  suggested  by  the  flag  used  in  Dr.  Kane's  Arc- 
tic Explorations  of  1853.  His  banner,  the  square  and  compass,  still 
extant  in  the  archiyes  of  Kane  Lodge,  No.  454,  New  York  City, 
was  displayed  at  his  masthead  while  passing  down  New  York  Bay, 
and,  at  the  extreme  northern  termination  of  his  journey,  it  was  set 
up  in  the  snow-drifts. 

This  little  flag  of  mine  accompanied  me  through  all  my  wander- 
ing&*  The  breeze  that  sighs  across  the  granite  reefs  of  Tyre  blew 
out  its  silken  folds,  showing  upon  one  side  the  initial-symbol  of  him 


•  ThA  emblem  of  7^  BrDJbm  ColumnUmj  "  Mark-Maflter*!  Mark,"  adoptedatis^ 
•saltatloii  in  Lezingtoii  Chapter,  No.  17,  Lcsington,  Ifisfifldppi,  in  184S. 
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whose  name  was  adored  equally  in  Phoenician  and  Jewish  Lodges ;  on 
the  otbeTy  the  architect-symbol  of  him  whose  noble  end  dignifies  the 
pnrpose  and  the  work  of  every  Mason's  Lodge.  Fastened  upon  the 
boaghs  of  one  of  Lebanon's  grandest  cedars,  it  suggested  a  myste- 
rious meaning  to  the  sturdy  limbs  and  evergreen  foliage  of  the 
tree.  Waved  before  the  entrance  of  a  rock-hewn  tomb  at  Oebal,  it 
seemed  to  call  around  me  the  spirits  of  those  who,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  well  understood  its  symbolical  lesson&  Fluttered  in  the 
gale  that  lifts  the  waters  over  the  rocky  ledge  at  Joppa,  it  recalled  the 
days  when  the  great  fleets  of  Tyre  came,  "  like  doves  to  the  windows,** 
deep-laden,  into  this  harbor,  the  square  and  compass  on  their  foresails. 
Fluttered  over  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  deep  quarry  that 
underlies  the  city,  it  spoke  in  prophetic  tones  of  the  good  time  com- 
ing, when  the  Mason-craft  shall  yet  build  up  Jerusalem,  and  the  God 
we  worship  be  worshipped  there  and  everywhere. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  various  Masonic  journals  in  regard  to 
this  enterprise  was  almost  uniformly  generous  in  the  extreme.  Their 
columns  were  freely  thrown  open  to  my  propositions ;  their  editorial 
pens  shaped  words  of  encouragement  and  good  counsel  It  will  not 
be  deemed  invidious  if  I  mention  by  name  the  Evergreen  (Dubuque, 
Iowa) ;  the  Masonic  Review  (Cincinnati,  0.) ;  the  Voice  of  Masonry 
(Chicago,  Illinois) ;  the  National  Freemason  (New  York) ;  the  Ma- 
sonic Monthly  (Boston,  Mass.) ;  the  Dispatch  (New  York),  and  the 
Freemason's  Monthly  Magazine  (London,  England),  as  taking  the  lead 
in  brotherly  encouragement  and  approval  Even  Brother  Findel,  the 
German  Masonic  historian,  whose  theory  of  a  modern  origin  of 
Freemasonry  "  does  not  recognize  the  importance  of  light  from  the 
East,"  still  gave  me  "  the  brotherly  word,"  and  pledged  me  a  cordial 
greeting  in  his  own  country.  How  truly  has  Sallust  said :  idem  velle 
et  idem  nolle  ea  demum  firma  amicitia  est;  to  possess  the  same  likes 
and  dislikes  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  foundation  of  lasting  friendship. 
No  words  of  mine  can  express  my  sense  of  all  this  kindness,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Masonic  Holy  Land  Mission  of  1868  should  bear  in 
mind,  what  my  own  experience  warned  me  of  at  the  time,  that  an 
active  opposition  from  either  of  those  influential  organs  of  Masonic 
sentiment  might  greatly  have  retarded  the  entire  scheme. 

No  official  expression  was  asked  for  from  Grand  Lodges,  or  other 
Masonic  organizations ;  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  among  the  most 
generous  supporters  of  my  explorations  were  the  Grand  Masters  of 
Iowa  (Reuben  Mickle) ;  Nebraska  (0.  H.  Irish) ;  Minnesota  (C.  W 
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Nash) ;  New  York  (S.  H.  Johnson) ;  Canada  (Wm.  M.  Wilson),  and 
a  large  number  of  present  and  past  Orand  Lodge  ofScers,  of  the  first 
eminence,  who  forwarded  me  good  words  and  material  aid. 

An  assistant  being  deemed  desirable,  D.  W.  Thomson,  of  Illinois, 
formerly  Grand  Lecturer  of  that  State,  and  a  singularly  zealous  ad- 
Yocate  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  was  accepted  in  that  capacity.  In 
the  matter  of  collecting  specimens,  his  services  were  of  great  utility ; 
while  his  travelling  experience,  industry,  and  uniform  good-nature  and 
honesty  rendered  him  an  agreeable  companion  upon  the  journey. 

Prior  to  my  departure  for  New  York,  the  following  lines  were  com- 
posed and  extensively  disseminated,  as  a  farewell,  by  correspondence 
and  through  the  press : 

MiZPEH. 

They  took  stones  and  made  an  heap.  And  Laban  said :  This  heap  Is  a  wit- 
ness'^etween  me  and  thee.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Mizpeh :  for 
he  said,  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another. — iTeneM  xxxi.  46. 

MiZFEH  I  well  named  the  patriarchal  stone. 
Once  fondly  reared  in  Gilead's  mountain-pass; 

Doubtless  the  Eye  ALL-SEEma  did  look  down 
Upon  that  token  of  fraternal  grace  : 

And  doubtless  He  who  reconciled  those  men. 

Between  them  watched^  until  they  met  again. 

So,  looking  eastward  o*er  the  angry  sea, — 

The  wintry  blast,  inhospitably  stem, — 
Counting  the  scanty  moments  left  to  me 

Till  I  go  hence, — and  haply  not  return, — 
I  would,  oh  I  Brethren,  rear  a  Mizpeh  too, 
Beseeching  GOD  to  watch  'twixt  me  and  you. 

It  was  HIS  providence  that  made  us  one, 

Who  otherwise  "  perpetual  strangers  "  were : 
HE  Joined  our  hands  in  amity  alone. 

And  caused  our  hearts  each  other's  woes  to  bear : 
HE  kindled  in  our  souls  fraternal  fire, — 
Befitting  children  of  a  common  SIRE. 

In  mutual  labors  we  haye  spent  our  life ; 

In  mutMal  Joya  sported  at  labor's  close ; 
With  mutual  itrenffth  warred  against  human  strife ; 

And  soothed  with  mutual  charity  its  woes  : 
So,  sharing  mutually  what  GOD  hath  given, 
With  common  faith  we  seek  a  kindred  Eeofen. 
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Bring  stones,  bring  stones,  and  build  the  heap  witUcie  1 
Bear  np  a  MIZPEH,  though  with  many  tears : — 

Before  I  trust  me  to  yon  stormy  sea, 
Hither  with  memories  of  many  years  I 

Come  round  me,  mystic  Laborers,  once  more, 

With  loYing  gifts,  upon  this  wintry  shore. 

Bring  Prayer  :  the  Watchbb  in  the  heayens  will  heed ; 

Bring  Types  significant  of  deathless  hope : 
Bring  Words  in  whispers  only  to  be  said  : 

Bring  Hdndnfraspa  strong  to  lift  the  helpless  up  : 
Bring  all  those  Rominiscences  of  light 
That  haye  inspired  us  many  a  wintry  night 

Lay  them  on  Mizfeh  I  and  the  names  reyered 
Of  those  who'ye  yanished  from  our  mystic  Band : 

Are  we  not  taught  that,  with  the  faithflil  dead, 
Li  Lodge  Celestial,  we  shall  surely  stand  ? 

Oh,  crown  the  pile  with  names  of  good  and  blest» 

Whose  memories  linger,  though  they  be  at  rest 

Finished:  and  so  I  hope  whate*er  betide. 

Though  wandering  far  toward  Oriental  sun, 
He  who  watched  kindly  on  that  mountain-side  ' 

Will  watch  between  us  till  the  work  is  done  : 
LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTT I  whence  all  blessings  ara^ 
Behold  our  Mizfeh  and  regard  our  prayer  I 

Be  my  defender  while  in  foreign  lands ; 

Ward  ofif  the  shafts  of  calumny  accurst ; 
My  labors  ylndicate,  while  Mizfeh  stands. 

And  hold  my  family  in  sacred  trust ; 
Should  I  no  more  behold  them,  fond  and  dear, 
I  leaye  them,  Brethren,  to  Masonic  care. 

Finally,  if  in  haste,  or  careless  mood, 
Forgetting  pledge  sealed  in  WORD  DIVINB, 

Fye  wounded  any  of  the  Brotherhood, 
Impute  it  not,  this  parting  hour,  a  sin  : 

Forgm :  lo  I  He  by  whom  all  creatures  liyo 

Grants  us  forgiyeness,  e'en  as  we  forgiye  1 

One  of  the  journals  alluded  to  (the  National  Freemason)  said  of 
these  lines :  "  The  sentiments  are  touching  and  appropriate,  and  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  conciliatory  character  of  their  anther.    How- 
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oyer  mnoh  some  of  the  Brotherhood  may  have  differed  with  Brother 
Morris  in  regard  to  his  plan  for  Uniformity  of  Work,  none  who 
know  him  bnt  will  accord  to  him  a  pure  and  disinterested  purpose. 
The  confidential  friend  of  such  men  as  William  B.  Hubbard,  Philip 
0.  Tucker,  Charles  Scott,  Salem  Town,  Henry  Wingate,  and  other 
choice  spirits  of  the  generation  that  is  fast  dropping  into  the  grave ; 
the  man  who  has  published  seventy-four  different  volumes  of  a  Ma- 
sonic character ;  the  admitted  good  fellow,  ^  genial,  witty,  and  wise,' 
of  Masonic  circles,  everywhere,  and  withal  the  man  who,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  has  yet  to  find  anything  in  his  pocket  to  compensate  him  for 
labors  given  to  the  best  interests  of  Freemasonry, — ^he  cannot  leave  our 
shores  for  a  long  and  laborious  tour  into  Oriental  countries  without 
bearing  with  him,  the  '  God  bless  the  old  enthusiast  I  may  his  return 
be  blest  1 ' " 

So  far  as  baggage,  books,  and  introductions  are  concerned,  I  found 
it  unnecessary  to  encumber  myself  inconveniently.  Two  suits  of 
clothes  and  half  a  dozen  books  were  quite  sufficient.  As  to  reading, 
a  man  going  to  Palestine  must  go  carrying  his  reading  in  his  head; 
he  will  get  but  little  time  to  accumulate  it  there.  Thomson's  Land 
and  Book ;  Osborne's  Past  and  Present  of  Palestine,  and  a  few 
others,  amply  sufficed  me  for  reading  on  the  journey.  So  far  as 
clothing  is  concerned,  the  tailors  in  Beyrout  will  make  you  up  suits 
quite  as  good  and  one  half  cheaper  than  New  York  tradesmen. 
I  had  written  a  few  leading  Brethren,  B.  B.  French,  J.  W.  B.  McLeod 
Moore,  and  others,  soliciting  letters  of  general  introduction,  and  the 
request  was  cordially  granted ;  but  I  never  found  occasion  to  use 
them.  Cosmopolitan  Consistory,  New  York  city,  kindly  presented 
me  an  elegant  diploma  of  the  thirty-second  degree.  My  own  diplo- 
ma as  a  Master  Mason  and  member  of  Fortitude  Lodge,  No.  47, 
LaQrange,  Kentucky,  was,  however,  the  only  document  I  ever  found 
occasion  to  use.  Even  my  passport,  which  I  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  procure  fVoni  Washington,  with  some  trouble  and  expense, 
was  of  not  the  slightest  service  to  me,  although  I  would  recommend 
every  traveller  to  take  one. 

After  these  preliminaries,  it  suffices  to  say  that  I  took  passage 
flrom  New  York,  Sunday  morning,  February  2,  1868,  having  some- 
thing in  common  with  those  of  whom  the  poet  long  ago  sang — 

Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  re  bnuhed  the  level  brine^ 
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All  In  aEDTfl  steel  urftyed : 

O'er  the  wstgs  our  banners  pI&Ted, 

And  msde  tlie  duicing  blllowa  glow  i 

High  apon  the  tropbied  prow 

Maaj  a  worrior-mlnitrel  awnng 

His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung. — T.  Whartem, 


oonr  or  bab-ohoba& 
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ELABORATE  this  chapter  for  the  benefit  of  that  large 
class  of  readers  to  whom  '^  the  ocean  wave  "  is  a  romance, 
and  who  peruse  the  smaller  incidents  of  travel  with  a  relish. 
The  critic  may  sneer  at  my  title,  "  Crossing  the  Atlantic," 
ill-naturedly  affirming  that  a  thousand  voyagers  have  al- 
ready described  the  occurrences  of  ocean-life,  and  that  nothing  new 
oan  be  said  upon  the  subject  Very  likely ;  yet  to  many  of  those 
who  will  peruse  these  '^  Hand-marks,"  the  pennings  of  other  East- 
em  trayellers  are  as  though  they  were  never  written.  I  have  dis- 
oovered,  since  my  return,  that  notliing  in  a  traveller's  recollection 
is  too  trivial  to  interest  those  who  do  not  iravet,  and  that  the  most 
interesting  facts  in  the  tourist's  journal  are  those  which  personally  he 
may  deem  too  trifling  for  publication.  Hence  I  make  this  chapter 
of  daily  life  upon  the  sea. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1868,  and,  of  all  the  days  in 
the  year,  a  bright,  cloudless  ^^  Lord's  day,"  that  I  mounted  the  steps 
of  l^e  steamship  ''  France,"  Captain  Grace,  to  witness  the  casting- 
off  of  lines  and  her  departure  from  Pier  No.  47,  North  Eiver,  New 
York.  The  ferruginous  mass  moved  reluctantly  from  her  bed,  seem- 
ingly regretful  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  cosy  seat  on  which  she 
had  reposed  for  two  weeks.  If,  as  the  feminine  pronoun  implies,  our 
ship  has  the  tastes  of  a  wotnan,  she  may  well  prefer  her  quiet  berth, 
and  the  praises  of  the  admiring  crowds  who  have  been  so  loud  in  their 
approval  of  her  fine  bust,  figure-head,  and  form,  to  the  icy  waves  of 
ocean,  and  the  cold  criticisms  of  sea  monsters  who  await  her  com- 
ing yonder,  during  a  winter-voyage  of  twelve  days. 

The  moment  of  departure  is  a  solemn  one  to  me ;  the  act  of  sev- 
erinir  the  last  tie  that  binds  me  to  my  native  land  makes  me  sad.  I 
cannot  join  in  the  parting  words  exchanged  between  ship  and  shore, 
but  withdraw  myself  to  a  solitary  place  and  consider,  in  a  spirit  of 
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prayerful  inquiry  the  questions,  Shall  I  again  tread  those  streets  P 
Am  I  really  justified  in  making  this  pilgrimage;  or  is  it  mere 
romance  that  is  taking  me,  at  my  years,  upon  so  long  a  journey  P 
And  may  I  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Gband  Masteb  upon  an 
enterprise  so  much  out  of  the  accustomed  routine  of  my  profession  P 
In  that  hour  of  self-examination,  I  solemnly  declare  it,  I  stood  self- 
vindicated  and  supported  by  the  feeling  that  something  more  than 
mere  curiosity  had  moved  me  to  the  work  I  had  undertaken,  and 
that  I  could  rely  upon  the  same  Hand  which  had  untiringly  led  me 
up  and  down  through  an  itinerancy  of  fifty  years. 

For  myself,  I  can  honestly  aver  that  I  look  to  nothing  but  hard 
labor,  economical  fare,  and  diligent  study,  during  the  months  before 
me.  In  my  travelling  bags  I  have  a  judicious  selection  of  works 
apon  Oriental  themes,  with  an  ample  supply  of  paper  to  fix  my  own 
observations.  Members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  others  have 
forwarded  me  letters  and  credentials  in  generous  supply.  The  moral 
and  material  encouragement  of  nearly  four  thousand  friends  is  the 
basis  of  my  mission,  and  I  feel  that  the  Godspeed  of  half  a  million 
more  is  wafted  on  the  breezes  behind  me.  And  so  in  that  mood,  in  a 
jsolitary  comer  of  the  busy  ship,  my  thoughts  review  the  situation. 

In  going  down  the  bay  I  occupied  the  hours  in  writing  parting 
letters  to  the  members  of  my  family,  the  wife  of  twenty-seven  years, 
and  the  seven  children  .who  call  me  father ;  also  to  a  number  of 
devoted  friends  whose  words  and  deeds  clung  to  me  in  parting 
moments  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing  can  loosen ;  and  so  I  swung 
out  upon  that  ocean  which  in  Bible  times  no  sailor  dared  even  cross, 
but  which  now  is  underlaid  by  telegraphic  wires,  connecting  my 
home  at  La  Grange  with  the  City  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

Out  of  three  steamers  announced  to  sail  from  New  York  across 
the  Atlantic,  February  1st,  I  chose  this  of  the  "National  lone'*  of 
Liverpool  boats.  For  one  hundred  dollars,  American  currency,  a 
first-class  passage  was  given,  while  the  same  accommodations  in  the 
"  Cunard"  line  would  cost  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  Both 
are  English  lines,  as  all  the  American  steamships  were  driven  from 
the  sea  during  the  civil  war.  There  is  also  a  German  line  which 
stops  at  Havre,  France,  going,  and  at  Southampton,  England, 
coming.  It  was  on  this  line  that  I  returned  in  July,  but  I  cannot 
recommend  it  to  the  reader. 

The  France  is  a  fine  new  vessel,  this  being  her  fourth  voyaga 
Her  tonnage  is  2,428  tons.    In  length  she  is  405  feet ;  in  breadtii  of 
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beam,  42  feet ;  in  depth,  from  the  upper  deck  to  the  keel,  30  feet 
Like  all  the  yessels  of  this  line,  she  is  a  ^er^tf^propeller,  that  is,  her 
instrument  of  propulsion  is  a  screw  set  up  at  the  stem,  which,  in 
ihe  most  mysterious  manner  and  '^in  solemn  silence,''  moves  these 
five  thousand  tons  of  boat,  and  freight,  and  passengers,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  As  I  could  never  see  the  screw,  nor  {lie  ma- 
chinery that  moved  it,  I  was  fun  to  compare  the  whole  apparatus  to 
the  silent,  mysterious  power  that  keeps  in  motion  a  well-disciplined 
Lodge  of  Masons.  The  analogy  would  be  perfect  were  it  not  that  a 
fteamship  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  while  a  Masonic  Lodge  is 
usually  the  reverse  !♦ 

The  steering  apparatus  of  the  France  is,  British-fashion,  at  the 
stem,  placed  in  a  small,  cramped-up  crypt,  which  holds  a  half-dozen 
sailors,  who  turn  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  in  the  same  inartistic  style 
that  the  Phoenicians  practised  in  the  days  of  Sesostris.  When  an 
order  is  sent  from  the  foreship  to  the  stem,  it  takes  as  many  messen- 
gers to  pass  it  from  one  to  the  other  as  for  a  general  of  division  to 
move  Company  C  of  the  53d  Begiment  into  line  of  battle,  or  as  the 
W.  M.  requires  to  get  his  will  and  pleasure  known  to  the  Lodge. 
But  it  would  never  do  for  an  Englishman  to  adopt  a  Yankee  inven- 
tion, and  so  steering-lines  to  their  steamers  and  check-ropes  to  their 
railroad  trains  are  postponed  until  after  the  millennium. 

Our  fine  steamer  is  built  of  rolled  iron  plates,  thirty  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  riveted  together  in  the  manner  of  steam-boilers, 
stanch  and  tight  There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  these  seams 
ripping  J  indeed,  if  the  sewing-machine  man  who  calls  quarterly  at 
my  house  to  sell  me  a  machine,  will  only  invent  such  a  lock-stitch  as 
this,  his  fortune  is  made.  We  have  three  masts,  and  when  the  wind 
is  fiedr,  as  it  was  the  greater  part  of  my  voyage,  the  sails  afford  con- 
siderable assistance  in  propulsion.  A  reasonable  supply  of  long- 
boats, and  life-boats,  and  jolly-boats  are  stowed  along  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  suggesting  that  ocean-life  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  best  to 
provide  in  fair  weather  for  foul.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  of  distances  run  for  the  first  eight 
days,  computed  every  day  at  high  xii  : 


*  In  aU  our  Maaonic  oommunicationi  on  board  the  ^Vtoioe  we  were  nerer  nnmindftil 
of  the  ftct  that  a  laify  was  pieaent,  eren  the  good  woman  Frtmee  henel^  and  we  gof* 
«ned  onnelTes  aooordingly  I 
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The  remarkable  uniformity  of  these  daily  footings-up  will  strike 
the  reader ;  steamship  travel,  under  a  settled  condition  of  weather, 
being  almost  as  regular  as  life  upon  the  rail. 

Our  ship  is  officered  by  a  captain  and  four  mates,  or  ship's  officers, 
as  they  are  termed ;  the  latter  being  hearty,  well-educated  men,  kept 
in  training  for  promotion  in  due  time :  for  as  no  man  can  be  Master 
who  has  not  served  in  training  as  Warden,  so  no  man  can  be  captain 
who  has  not  served  as  mate.  All  the  working  charges  of  the  ship  are 
apportioned  among  these  four,  aqcording  to  fixed  rules  of  naval  service. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  purser,  who  acts  as  quartermaster  of  the 
ship ;  a  surgeon,  six  engineers,  and  assistants  in  abundance.  The 
whole  crew,  from  captain  to  chambermaid,  numbers  104.  Of  course 
everything  is  intensely  Britishy  officers,  crew,  slush-buckets,  Ac, 
even  down  to  the  acceptable  sirloins  of  beef  served  daily  to  the 
passengers.  The  only  thing  on  board  that  I  can  name  American 
is  the  coaii  and  if  the  captain^s  expressed  (and  profane)  opinion  may 
be  relied  upon,  even  that  were  better  British  too.  Every  passenger 
on  board,  except  three,  talks  about  "going  home**  whenever  Great 
Britain  is  named.  Money  is  reckoned  in  "  tuppences,'*  and  I  had 
act  been  a  week  aboard  before  I  could  compute  a  considerable  sum 
in  £.,  s.,  and  d.,  a  thing  which,  it  is  said,  none  but  a  bom  Briton 
ever  could  do  before  me !  That  mythic  animal,  the  British  unicorn, 
is  marked  on  all  the  ship's  linen  and  furniture ;  in  fact.  Commodore 
Wilkes  himself  couldn't  mistake  the  nationality  of  this  steamer. 
Captain  Grace  is  a  rough-featured,  rough-mannered  sailor  of  thirty, 
taciturn  and  gruff,  and  most  ridiculously  misnamed;  but,  it  is 
claimed,  a  thorough  sailor.  At  all  hours,  by  day  and  night,  he  is  ou 
the  alert,  and  wet-nurses  the  ship,  in  nursery  language,  like  a  mother 
hovering  over  her  babe.  His  pay  is  £600  per  annum,  a  short  $3,000. 
The  only  time  I  ever  spoke  to  him  was  one  Sunday  morning,  when 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  conduct  the  service  of  prayers,  as  is  custom- 
ary on  ocean  steamers.  He  declined  in  a  single  word,  an  extremely 
short  one,  and  then  the  conversation  flagged. 
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Wowhere  will  this  portion  of  the  grand  Fsiilm  crii.  read  with 
each  TiTidneee,  as  when  yon  are  lying,  of  a  quiet  Snndaj  hour,  in 
yoor  state-room  at  sea : 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  husiness  in  the 
great  waters ; 

These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 

For  he  commandeth  and  ralseth  the  stormy  wind,  which  liftoth 
np  the  waves  thereoE 

They  mount  np  to  the  heaven ;  they  go  down  to  the  depths ;  their 
Boul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wife  end. 

Then  they  cry  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them 
out  of  their  distressee. 

He  maketh  the  stonn  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  stilL 

Then  are  they  glad  because  the;  be  quiet;  so  he  bringeth  them  to 
their  desired  haven. 

After  this  description  of  a  first-class  Atlantic  steamer  in  the  year 
of  grace  1868,  the  following  picture  of  a  Phoenician  vessel  of  b.  0. 
1000  will  afford  a  forcible  contrast  In  one  of  my  chapters  I  will 
describe  the  size,  construction,  and  capacity  of  this  old  Tyrian 
barque,  such  as  those  invincible  mariners  sailed  in,  when  they 
gathered  up  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  world,  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  turning  to  the  right  as  far  as  Scotland  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  African  coast  trended  south- 
wards, and  bringing  from  all  quarters  the  gold,  the  tin,  the  copper, 
the  marble,  the  ivory,  the  spice's  needed  in  the  erection,  adorument, 
and  worship  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
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The  size  and  tonnage  of  one  of  these  Phoenician  vessels  would  scarce- 
ly compare  now  with  a  Lake  Erie  sloop.  But  hearts  of  oak  controlled 
them,  and  coasting  all  the  way  round  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  they  came  out  into  the  ocean  between  their  own  "  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,"  and  following  the  sinuous  lines  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  France,  struck  finally  into  the  mouth  of  the  broad  Channel,  and 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination.  The  importance  of  tin  in 
hardening  the  copper,  of  which  their  cutting  tools  and  war-like  im- 
plements were  made,  justified  all  these  pains,  risks,  and  the  twelve 
months'  journeys  necessary  to  procure  it 

The  particular  matter  upon  which  my  pen  was  engaged,  through 
the  four  weeks*  journey  from  New  York  to  Beyrout,  was  that  of 
making  an  alphabetical  agenda  of  places  to  be  visited,  and  things  to 
be  done  at  each  place.  This,  wHtten  out  in  a  blank-book,  was  made 
80  full,  by  the  time  I  reached  Palestine,  as  to  afford  me  all  the  assist- 
ance that  a  company  of  guides  could  have  rendered.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Tyre,"  for  instance,  I  had  more  than  one  hundred  distinct  facts 
and  suggestions  in  alphabetical  form,  by  which,  when  I  visited  that 
city,  my  researches  were  very  greatly  expedited. 

Of  cabin,  or  first-class  passengers,  we  have  twenty-four,  with  room 
for  nearly  one  hundred ;  of  steerage,  or  second-class  passengers,  there 
are  sixty-four.  The  latter  pay  only  twenty-five  dollars  each,  for 
which  they  receive  good,  wholesome  victuals,  and  the  services  of  the 
ship's  surgeon.  To  us  of  the  cabin  every  possible  convenience  is,  of 
course,  afforded.  An  experienced  surgeon  is  one  of  the  regular  ofl&cers 
of  the  ship,  and  his  skill  is  ever  at  our  command.  Chambermaids  are 
in  attendance  upon  the  ladies,  and  state-room  stewards  upon  the  gen- 
tlemen, all  without  extra  charge.  Three  regular  meals  per  diem  are 
spread,  besides  a  luncheon,  which  in  itself  is  a  meal.*  Let  me  recall 
the  eating  arrangements :  Breakfast  is  announced  at  8  a.  m.,  a  sub- 
stantial British  meal,  accompanied  by  the  best  of  tea  and  tolerable 
coffea  Luncheon  is  at  High  XTT,  presenting  soups,  cold  meats  in 
large  variety,  bread,  cheese,  and  pickles.  Dinner  appears  at  4  p.  m., 
Supper  at  7^,  the  latter  being  made  up  of  coffee,  toast,  bread,  and  cheese. 
Besides  these,  a  passenger  who,  for  any  reason,  fails  to  report  him- 
self at  the  regular  hours,  can  be  accommodated  through  the  steward 
with  a  special  supply  of  provisions,  at  any  hour.  The  bar  (fluid,  not 
forensic)  is  stocked  with  wines,  ales,  and  spirits,  of  a  character  rarely 

*  On  the  Bill  of  Fare  of  Feb.  5,  prcdrU  chickens  appeared  among  the  items  of  dinner. 
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matched  on  the  American  side  of  the  ^  great  drink,^  and  these  are 
charged  topassengers  who  order  them,  at  moderate  prices.  With 
such  arrangements  for  table  comforts,  a  man  must  be  harder  to 
please  than  I  am,  who  can  discover  grounds  of  complaint 

Does  the  reader  inquire  whether  I  was  seasick  ?  /  was.  I  never 
go  upon  water  without  being  seasick.  Even  a  slight  swell  on  Lake 
Erie  has  sent  me  to  the  dead-level,  incontinently.  Was  I  not  obliged 
to  go  ashore,  on  that  little  Cleveland  fishing  excursion  which  Peter 
Thatcher  provided  for  me  in  1863,  and  there,  amidst  the  sneers  of 
men  and  the  laughter  of  women,  settle  my  accounts  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful manner  ?  Yes ;  and  in  a  sea  voyage,  therefore,  I  always  make 
my  calculations  to  give  up  the  first  few  days  to  the  tergiversations  of 
my  stomach.  This  reconciles  me  in  some  degree  to  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  four  or  five  spells  of  vomiting  per 
diem,  I  come,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  a  mariner's  status.  As  to 
remedies,  all  that  a  seasick  person  wants  is  something  to  assist  him 
through  his  unpleasant  paroxysms.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  make  a 
good  toddy  to  stay  his  stomach  after  nausea,  but  will  not  prevent  it 
Citrate  of  magnesia  may  be  recommended  as  a  good  thing  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  produced  in  the  earlier  stages  of  seasickness,  and  I 
advise  you  to  provide  yourself  with  some  bottles  of  it;  also  some 
Brandreth  pills;  a  flask  of  pure  cordial  gin ;  a  quart-bottle  of  strong 
coffee,  ready  made ;  a  few  lemons,  with  white  sugar,  and  some  good  sour 
apples.  Dress  warm ;  wear  thick  overshoes ;  walk  a  good  deal  in  the 
fresh  air;  be  regular  in  your  habits;  be  sociable;  rise  with  the  sea- 
gull, and  go  to  bed  with  the  cook.  When  seasickness  passes  off,  then 
follows  an  appetite,  accompanied  with  elasticity  of  spirits  and  diges- 
tion, such  as  go  with  my  best  reminiscences  of  childhood. 

The  worst  sufferers  from  the  mal  de  mer,  as  the  French  call  it,  are 
those  who  cannot  vomit,  or  who  vomit  with  great  diflBculty  and  pain. 
Some  of  this  class  have  scarcely  a  moment's  ease  during  the  voyage. 
Nausea,  want  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  costiveness.  produce  low 
sprits,  ill-temper,  and  a  very  hatred  of  existence.  Such  an  one  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  first  day  he  went  to  sea  he  was  afraid 
he  should  die;  the  third  day  he  was  afiraid  he  should  not!  Ladies 
suffer  more  from  seasickness  than  gentlemen.  Pale,  staggering,  and 
wobegone,  the  gay  and  rosy  damsels  of  our  company  were  so  trans- 
mogrified by  the  ungallant  sea-god,  that  their  best  friends  could 
scarcely  recognize  them.  That  class  of  persons  who  boast  that  they 
are  never  sea^^ck  (and  there  are  always  some  bores  of  the  sort),  suffer, 
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upon  the  whole,  quite  as  much  as  the  rest  For  if  they  are  nerer 
seasickj  they  are  never  seawell,  but  mope  around  during  the  voyage, 
the  dullest  of  the  company. 

There  is  a  piece  of  advice  that  I  will  oflTer  you  here :  Don't  suppose 
that  anybody  else  cares  a  straw  who  you  are,  or  where  you  are 
going.  Travellers,  like  Freemasons,  meet  upon  the  level  and  part  upon 
the  square;  and  no  one  is  valued  a  bawbee,  except  as  he  possesses 
powers  of  pleasing,  for  the  hour.  Fine  manners,  dignity,  genteel 
breeding  and  the  like  will  pine  in  the  corner,  while  a  cheerful 
readiness  of  song  and  anecdote  brings  its  possessor  into  social 
prominence,  enabling  him  both  to  receive  and  impart  pleasure  during 
the  tedium  of  the  way. 

The  time  of  ocean  travellers  is  variously  and  generally  t^selessly 
employed.  Industrious  persons  play  checkers  and  cards ;  the  rest 
walk  the  deck,  eat,  smoke,  and  sleep.  How  about  myself?  I  give 
so  many  hours  a  day  to  the  study  of  Thomson  (^^  Land  and»Book  f) 
Barclay  (« City  of  the  Great  King*') ;  Osborne  (  "  Palestine,  Past 
and  Present");  the  Holy  Writings  and  other  tomes  bearing  upon 
Oriental  matters ;  so  many  to  the  composition  of  letters  and  memo- 
randa; so  many  to  checkers  (my  favorite  vanity) ;  and  so  many  to 
refreshment  and  sleep.  Everything  on  board  conduces  to  regu- 
larity. The  ship's  bell  at  12^  strikes  one,  at  1  strikes  two,  at  1^ 
strikes  three,  at  2  strikes  four,  at  2^  strikes  five,  at  3  strikes  six, 
at  3,  strikes  seven,  at  4  strikes  eight,  which  being  the  extent  of  its 
striking  powers,  a  second  series  begins  at  4^  and  extends  to  8.  Each 
of  these  periods  of  four  hours  is  termed  a  watch — of  which  there 
are  six  in  the  twenty-four.  One  of  these  intervals  I  am  told  is 
termed  the  Dog  watch ;  but,  although  I  listened  attentively  for  canine 
indications,  I  could  never  detect  them,  and  don't  believe  there  was 
a  dog  on  board.  The  traveller,  when  rendered  sleepless  by  nausea 
and  ennui,  marks  these  solemn  chimes  of  the  ship's  bell  with  feelings 
that  he  cannot  analyze,  but  can  never  forget  How  often  they  re- 
called to  me  the  lines  I  have  sung  in  so  many  a  lodge-room  and  by  so 
many  a  grave : 

Solemn  strikes  the  funeral  chime, 
Notes  of  our  departing  time ; 
While  we  journey  here  below, 
Through  a  pilgrimage  of  wo. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  genus  loci,  the  spirit  that  inhabits  my 
old  state-room  (No.  13)  on  board  the  ship  France,  will  testify  to 
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baying  heard  me  Sing  it  three  score  times  and  ten,  as  I  lay  there  and 
mused  npon  the  lessons  of  the  ship's  belL 

There  was  almost  nothing  visible  to  the  eye  during  our  yoyage. 
Not  a  yessel,  not  an  iceberg,  not  a  whale.  One  traveller,  indeed,  de* 
Clares  he  saw  a  whale ;  but  it  is  finally  conceded  that  he  only  saw  the 
^ut  Not  a  fragment  of  a  wreck  appeared  in  sight ;  in  fact,  noth- 
ing at  all  but  a  lar^e  following  of  sea-gulls  that  took  up  with  us  at 
Sandy  Hook,  nor  left  us  a  moment  until  we  sighted  the  Irish  coast 
How  or  when  they  rest,  if  indeed  they  ever  do  rest  upon  these  long 
flights  of  £welve  days,  is  a  mystery  more  than  Mafionic  The  sailors 
believe  that  when  night  comes  on,  the  gnlls  settle  down  upon  the 
water  to  ride  and  sleep.  But  this  can  scarcely  be,  for  keen-eyed  and 
strong-winged  as  they  are,  they  could  not  see  and  overtake  the  ship 
again  after  twelve  hours'  sail.  Their  motive  in  pursuing  us  so  closely 
is  strictly  mercenary,  viz.,  to  gather  the  fragments  from  the  steward's 
pantry,  nhich  are  being  constantly  thrown  into  the  water.  These 
the  sea-birds  seize  with  great  expertness.  Cast  anything  overboard, 
a  pill-box,  a  cracker,  a  piece  of  soap,  or  even  a  bit  of  a  Masonic  Moni- 
tor, and  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  detect  it ;  fifty  pairs  of  iron-gray  wings  "  go 
in ''  for  it ;  then  one  strong  fowl  rises  from  the  sea  with  it  in  his  bill — 
all  with  a  velocity  that  makes  you  giddy  to  observe.  Among  the 
various  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  sea-gulls,  I  will  venture  my 
own,  viz.,  that  they  are  the  ghosts  of  newspaper  reporters,  condemned, 
for  a  season,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  outward-bound  vessels,  as  an 
expiation  for  the  innumerable  lies  they  told  during  their  earthly 
career! 

A  cheerful  mind  will  derive  amusement  from  almost  any  combina- 
tion of  circumstances ;  and  I  gathered  a  fund  of  it  in  watching  our 
family  of  twenty-four  passengers  at  their  meals,  during  a  three-days' 
storm  that  came  down  on  us  about  the  middle  of  the  trip.  The 
reader  shall  have  his  share  of  the  fun.  Imagine  everything  fastened 
to  the  floor,  tables,  chair,  etc.,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  fastened 
as  tightly  to  their  seats  as  human  muscle  can  do  it  The  ship  is 
swaying  from  side  to  side  like  a  five-second  pendulum.  Now  she 
keels  over  to  starboard  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Soup-plate 
in  the  right  hand,  a  convulsive  grip  upon  the  table  with  the  left 
Raise  perpendiculars;  the  hot  soup  slops  over  upon  your  hand. 
Away  goes  the  ship  on  the  other  side,  forty-five  degrees  to  larboard. 
Lay  levels  j  the  soup  spurts  up  your  sleeve,  in  spite  of  all  you  can 
do.    Bang  goes  the  ship  again  to  starboard.     Try  horixontals  ;  now 
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Bonp,  plate  and  all  are  swashed  into  your  bosom  with  a  freedom,  fer- 
▼ency,  and  zeal  rarely  equalled  and  neyer  surpassed.  And  so  for  an 
lionr  the  dinner  is  a  mnning  accompaniment  of  china,  glasses,  cut- 
lery, and  spoons,  laughable  to  witness. 

At  2  P.M.  on  the  13th  of  February,  1868, "  we  of  the  mystic  level,** 
as  poor  Bums  used  to  call  the  Masonic  fraternity,  stole  quietly  away 
£rom  the  crowd  to  the  Purser's  room,  and  there,  having  previously 
tested  each  other,  by  ancient  and  approved  methods,  we  opened  a 
moot  lodge  upon  the  First  Degree,  "  for  Special  Purposes.'*  The 
names  of  our  temporary  dignitaries  were  these : 

1.  Robert  Morris^  late  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Kentucky,  cm 

Ft.  iff.. 

2.  David  W.  Thomson,  late  Grand  Lecturer  of  Illinois,  as  S.  W. 

3.  Oeorge  Caichpole,  Senior  Warden  of  Rose  Lodge  No.  590,  Hose, 
Wayne  Co.,  New  York,  as  J.  W. 

4.  WtUiam  Thomas,  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  New  Brunswick  (first 
officer  of  the  Steamship  France),  as  Treasurer. 

6.  Oeorge  Campbell,  of  British  Oak  Lodge  No.  831,  Stratford,  En- 
gland (fourth  officer  of  the  Steamship  France),  as  Secretary. 

6.  W.  O.  Barrett,  of  Piatt  Lodge  No.  194,  New  York  city  (Purser 
of  the  Steamship  France^,  as  S.  D. 

7.  James  Wilson,  of  Mariners'  Lodge,  Liverpool,  England  (Chief- 
Engineer  of  the  Steamship  France),  as  J.  D. 

8.  Thomas  Huqhes,  of  Amity  Lodge  No.  323,  of  New  York  city 
(Chief  Steward  of  the  Steamship  France),  as  1st  Master  of  Cer. 

9.  William  Carroll,  of  Varick  Lodge  No.  31,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
(Chief  Baker  of  the  Steamship  France),  as  2d  Master  of  Cer. 

10.  William  Dempster,  of  Commonwealth  Lodge  No.  409,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  as  Tyler. 

This  symposium  was,  in  all  respects,  a  notable  one,  and  proceed- 
ings of  a  particularly  pleasant  character  were  had.  Eemarks  were 
Tolunteered  concerning  the  practical  nature  of  a  fraternity  that,  uni- 
ting the  best  elements  of  all  societies,  avoids  the  offensive  peculiari- 
ties of  any.  The  poem  entitled  The  Checkered  Pavement  was  recited 
by  Mr.  Thomson  as  the  sequel  to  an  address  delivered  by  him  in 
good  style.  My  own  share  in  the  proceedings  was  made  up  of  the 
following  lines,  composed  the  evening  before,  upon  first  beholding 
Shellig  Revolving  Light  on  ihsi  coast  of  Ireland : 
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THE  SKELLIG  LIGHT. 

Wlien  hastening  eastward  o'er  the  wasta, 
By  ocean-breakers  rudely  chased. 

Oar  eager  eye  seeks  for  the  smile 

That  marks  the  dangerous  SkeUig  Ide^ 
We  Joy  to  catch  the  flashing  ray 
That  guides,  unerringly,  our  way. 

What  though  in  momentary  gloom 

Night  may  resume  her  sable  plume, — 

What  though  the  clouds  may  settle  down, 
And  threaten  ocean's  stormiest  frown, — 

Lo  I  flashing  fhr  across  the  main, 

The  Skellig  Light  beams  out  again  1 

Bo,  wandering  on  life's  stormy  sea, 
Oh,  Craftsmen,  by  God's  grace,  may  we 

The  tempest-tost  and  weary  find. 

In  gloomiest  hour,  in  saddest  mind, 
Our  SkeUig  Lighi,  frt>m  h'cayenly  sun, 
To  draw  us  safely,  smoothly  on. 

Should  He  withdraw  His  smiling  face, 

'TiB  but  to  try  our  faithfulness : 

Should  He  our  pilgrimage  enshroud, 
He  stands  behind  the  threatening  cloud : 

And  though  He  smite  us  with  a  blow, 

It  IB  His  gentle  chastening  too ! 

Craftsmen,  draw  nigh  and  learn  with  me 
These  lessons  from  Freemasonry  1 

Each  implement  in  mystic  hand 

Bids  us  this  precept  understand : 
They  v)ho  wnUd  serve  the  Maeter^i  ekUe^ 
Must  work  in  Faiih^  in  Fattence  w(Ut  / 

We  sighted  the  Irish  coast  at  3  p.m.,  Wednesday,  February  13, — 
und  while  I  am  writing  this  paragraph  I  see  that  on  the  Irish  Grand 
Lodge  Begistry,  1872,  are  327  lodges, — ^landed  passengers  at  Queens- 
town  the  next  morning ;  *  were  sailing  up  the  Irish  Channel  all  day 

*  This  was  in  the  middle  of  a  Fenian  scare,  and  erery  one  of  them,  as  I  leaned 
afterwards,  was  arrested,  jigoronsly  examined,  and  detdmed  fbr  twentj-fonr  hovi^ 
ander  the  apprehension  tl  U  they  had  come  t€  inyade  the  land. 
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Thnnd«y,  and  finally  reached  the  docks  of  Liverpool  by  daylight  of 
Friday,  the  14th,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  twelve  days,  gratefal  fa) 
God,  who  had  brought  me  thus  far  not  only  in  safety,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  contentment  and  satisfaction  that  I  bad  not  anticipated.  I 
■ball  erer  remember  the  period  of  my  passage  i>om  New  York  to 
IdTerpool  as  )Mtley<mii  dies,  days  of  peaoeftil  enjoyment 
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CBOSSING   ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONnKENT. 

LANDED  at  Liyerpool  Friday  morning,  FebmoiT  li, 
1868,  and  proceeded  to  London,  so  as  to  arrive  at  5  P.M. 
of  the  same  day.  Of  course  I  could  observe  little  or 
nothing  of  Liverpool  during  a  morning's  stay.  An  edifice 
designated  as  ''Masonic  Hal V  stands,  however,  not  far 
from  thd  railway  station,  and  naturally  enough  I  saw  that.  I  regret- 
ted the  necessity  of  passing  a  city  so  noted  for  its  attention  to  Ma 
sonic  interests  as  Liverpool ;  but  the  Marseilles  steamer  for  Beyront 
was  advertised  for  Tuesday,  February  18,  and  the  failure  to  secure 
a  passage  in  her  would  entail  the  loss  of  ten  days'  time.  Every  hour's 
delay  would  abridge  ray  stay  in  Palestine  by  so  much. 

Travellers'  tales  had  led  me  to  expect  a  severe  examination  of 
baggage  in  Liverpool ;  but  I  found  John  Bull  much  more  com- 
plaisant than  I  had  hoped  for.  The  modus  operandi  of  Custom- 
House  search  was  simple  enough.  The  six  travelling  bags  contain- 
ing the  eflfects  of  myself  and  assistant  lying  in  a  corner  by  them- 
selves, a  burly-looking  officer  came  up  and  asked : 

"  Have  you  any  tobacco  ?  " 

"  A  little  for  my  own  use,"  responded  my  friend,  "  only  enough 
for  my  own  use."  The  package  being  exhibited  (two  pounds  of  nig* 
gerhead),  the  officer  continued,  with  this  no7i  sequitur:  "Then  I 
suppose  you  can  give  me  a  shilling  to  drink  your  health  ?  " 

At  this  unexpected  suggestion — obsfupui,  tacitus  stistinuique 
pedem — I  stood  astonished,  and  silently  kept  my  feet  Becoyering, 
however,  in  a  moment,  I  passed  the  coin  of  the  realm  known  by  that 
denomination  into  his  itching  palm — without  thinking  of  the  viola- 
tion of  my  vows  as  a  Good  Templar — and  so  covered  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  imbibition.  He  may  possibly  have  intended  his  remark  as 
a  joke,  but  it  did  not  tui*n  out  so.  This  was  my  only  examination. 
N^ot  one  of  the  five  travelling-bags  was  opened,  although  capacious 
r.^nou^h  to  contain  cigars  to  supply  even  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a 
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twelvemonth.    No  other  questions  were  asked,  and  I  confess  to  hayo 
departed  Crom  Liverpool  with  most  agreeable  impressions. 

The  journey  through  England,  in  an  express  train  making  forty- 

fiye  miles  an  hour,  affords  but  scanty  opportunities  for  observation. 

The  railway  fare,  first-class,  Liverpool  to  London,  210  miles,  foots 

up  about  $9.     Compare  this  with  the  Erie  Railway,  New  York  to 

lElmira,  270  miles,  $8.    The  motion  of  cars  on  the  Erie  is  smooth  as 

oil;  the  English  cars  run  like  tin  pans  on  wheel-barrows.    Beason 

ifll,  they  have  but  four  wheels  to  a  car,  while  the  Erie  has  twelve.    I 

do  much  of  my  reading  and  writing  while  travelling  in  American 

oars,  but  you  can  do  no  writing  here ;  and  reading  and  talking  are 

performed  under  dificulties. 

The  swiftness  and  safety  of  railway-travel  m  Oreat  Britain,  how- 
ever, are  proverbiaL  Accidents  almost  never  occur.  The  carriages 
are  awkwardly  separated  into  small  closets,  transversely  cut  off  from 
the  main  structure,  each  containing  room  for  six  passengers,  three 
£Gu;ing  the  front,  three  the  rear.  •  Into  these  little  rooms  you  are 
locked  by  the  conductor  (styled  the  guard),  and  have  no  means  of 
exit  except  through  his  key.  Sleeping-cars,  water-closets,  fountains 
of  drinking-water,  and  means  of  warming  the  vehicles,  were  alike 
unknown  to  railway  travellers  in  England  and  Europe  in  the  year 
of  grace  1868.  The  weather  seemed  to  me  warm  for  the  season ; 
there  was  so  little  appearance  of  snow  and  ice  that  the  plowmen  were 
busy  in  hundreds  of  fields  near  the  roadside. 

Swiftly  as  we  were  drawn  across  this  "right  little,  tight  little ** 
island  of  England,  I  gave  thought  to  the  subject  alluded  to  in  the 
last  chapter — the  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians  to  these  islands  in  the 
most  ancient  days. 

Even  before  the  Trojan  war  (b.  c.  1184),  and  of  course  two  cen- 
turies before  Solomon's  day,  the  sailors  of  Tyre  came  to  the  Isles  of 
Tin  (Cassiterides),  lying  between  England  and  Ireland,  to  barter 
Onental  products  for  this  metal,  and  to  the  Baltic  for  amber.  The 
copper  found  abundantly  in  Asia  Minor  and  Cyprus  was  alloyed  at 
Tyre  with  tin,  and  so  bronze  was  made,  the  proper  material  for  arms, 
medals,  statues,  &c.  All  manner  of  tools  were  made  of  this  alloy, 
bronze ;  the  plowshare  of  the  farmer,  the  pick  of  the  miner,  the 
hammer  and  compass  of  the  architect,  the  burin  of  the  engraver, 
arrowheads,  lanceheads  and  javelins,  swords,  bucklers,  helmets, 
cuirasses,  &a  If  tin  is  the  PythiaSy  copper  is  the  Damon  of  this 
compound. 
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Seeing  bo  large  a  pordon  of  the  island  corered  by  noblemen'i 
parkfl  reminds  a  man  of  his  Horace :  jam  pauea  arairo  jugera 
regia,  moles  reiinqueni-xhe  palaces  of  the  great  suffer  scanty 
acreage  to  the  plowman ;  and  it  does  Kally  puzzle  the  observer  to  see 
where  the  farms  or  the  farmers  are.  Castles  are  distinct  enough,  and 
in  numbers,  bnt  farm-honses.  few  and  far  between. 

Arriving  in  London  5  p.  m.,  I  droTe   to  Anderton's  Hotel,  Na 
162  Fleet-street,   a   house  which  I  had  seen    advertised,   under  a 
Masonic  emblem,  in  a  publication  on  board  ship.    It  is  an' old  estab- 
lishment,  and  the  rooms  are  dark  and  misty,  but  kept  scrupulously 
clean.    The  waiters  are  attentive,  and  the  "^  eating  department "  all 
that  can  be  desired.    The  upper  story  of  this  hotel  has  lon<r  been 
used  for  Masonic  meetings.    Observing  quite  a  pile  of  Wardens'  sta- 
tions  lumbering  up  the  stairs,  it  was  explained  that  the  lodge-rooms 
up-stairs  are  undergoing  a  course  of  cleansing  and  restoration,  and  the 
furniture  removed  for  the  purpose.    At  this  hotel,  I  first  remarked 
that  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  a  traveller's  name  is  not  asked  for. 
His  entity  is  simply  that  of  the  number  of  his  bedroom,  and  his 
bills  are  made  out  accordingly.    I  have  no  idea  that  "  the  gentlemanly 
clerk  '*  of  Anderton's  Hotel  knows  my  name  even  to  this  day. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  felt  it  to  be  a  real  deprivation  to  pass  through 
London  without  calling  upon  the  Masonic  brethren  there;  but  on 
my  return  I  hoped  to  take  more  time,  and  give  at  least  a  sketch  of 
Free  Masonry  as  it  exists  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  three  Grand 
Lodges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Saturday  was  spent  in  active  pursuits.  I  visited  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, to  the  top  of  which  I  climbed,  only  to  look  out  through  a  tog 
so  dense  that  the  secretary  of  my  lodge  might  write  with  it     It  re- 

minded  me  for  all  the  world  of *s  oration  before  the 

Grand  Lodge  of .  Disgusted  with  the  fog,  I  descended,  mak- 
ing a  vow  that  I  would  never  go  up  there  again.  And  I  never 
have.  In  the  Wliispering  Oallery  I  tried  a  Masonic  communication 
with  a  friend,  and  found  it  went  through  intact  Visited  the  tomb 
(/ *■  the  honored  builder  of  the  cathedral,  Christopher  Wren,  and  read 
its  appropriate  epitaph,  "  Circumspice,"  &c.,  &c.,  so  ridiculously  ap- 
plied on  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Thence  by  the  Thames  river  to  Westminster;  inspected  the  Par- 
liament buildings,  which  I  find  already  crumbling  to  dust  as  rapidly 
as  the  Court-Uouse  in  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  then  spent  a  gloriou 
two  hours  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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The  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  making  preparations  for  de- 
parture, and  at  8.30  p.m.  I  took  the  Southeastern  Railway,  at  Gannonr 
street  station,  for  Dover,  which  was  reached  at  10.30  p.h. 

A  visitor  to  Jerusalem  is  shown  a  spot,  beneath  the  lantern  in  the 
Greek  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  styled  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  earth.  In  a  circle  of  pavement  stands  a  short  marble  column 
to  designate  so  remarkable  a  puncium  I  Traditions  of  various  kinds 
cluster  around  the  spot,  one,  particularly,  that  from  here  was  taken 
the  clay  of  which  Adam  was  made !  In  the  same  light  I  view  Lon- 
don, the  centre  of  Ancient  York  Masonry.  From  hence,  in  1733,  was 
sent  the  holy  spark  to  our  Western  fields  that  has  kindled  into  so 
goodly  a  blaze,  one  American  lodge  swelling  (in  139  years)  to  nearly 
9,000,  and  the  four  original  lodges  of  London  increasing,  through 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  European  nations,  and  the  colonies 
in  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  to  4,000.  Even  the  lodges  of  Mark  Mas- 
ters here  (lodges  whose  rituals  are  based  upon  a  mere  allusion  in 
the  degree  of  fellow-craft)  number  in  1872  about  100,  governed  by 
a  Mark  Grand  Ix)dge  of  England,  whose  officers  are  the  princes  of 
the  land.  This,  then,  is  the  true  Masonic  Centre  of  the  world; 
from  this  dust  was  our  Masonic  Adam  moulded! 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  is  composed  substantially  of  the 
same  officers  as  our  own,  adding  a  few  not  usually  nominated  on 
our  side  of  the  water,  such  as  Grand  Superintendent  of  TVorks, 
Grand  Director  of  Ceremonies,  Grand  Organist,  &c.  But  what  is 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  plainly  grows  out  of  the  autocratic 
character  of  Freemasonry  in  monarchical  countries,  is  the  fact  that 
all  or  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  are  appointed  by  the 
Grand  Master.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary, who,  in  England,  is  simply  clerk  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  wielding 
and  assuming  none  of  the  despotic  powers  often  so  offensively  as- 
sumed and  wielded  in  the  American  Grand  Lodges  by  that  func- 
tionary. 

Apropos  of  this  absolute  subordination  of  the  Grand  Secretary  to 
the  Grand  Master,  this  anecdote  is  related  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  in  18G8 :  Complaints  had  been  made  against  the  Grand 
Secretary  for  his  want  of  communicativeness  and  courtesy  to  those 
who  call  upon  him,  &c.,  &c.  This  was  producing  considerable  ill 
feeling  in  the  Grand  Lodge ;  and  as  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  the  Grand 
Master,  declined  to  interfere,  or  perhaps  was  unable  to  apply  a 
remedy,  and  as  there  was  no  way  to  reach  the  Grand  Secretary  or- 
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cepi  bjf  displacing  the  Orand  ira^/er,  adistrngnished  London  broihef 
arose  in  open  Grand  Lodge,  and  nominated  himself  for  Orand  Mas- 
tery expressly  stating  that  the  reason  for  this  unprecedented  and  appar- 
ently immodest  act  was  that  a  Grand  Secretary  ought  to  be  appointed 
who  would  attend  to  the  business  of  the  office  and  pay  a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  his  brethren !  Of  course  the  nomination  fSEuled ; 
indeed,  it  was  not  even  seconded ;  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  have  some 
of  the  intended  effect 

In  addressing  the  Grand  Master  of  England,  Masonic  etiquette 
demands  tliat  all  communications  shall  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  Grand  Begistiar,  or  the  Grand  Secretary ; 
otherwise  they  will  scarcely  have  attention.  It  is  not  likely,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  noblemen  of  those  high  grades,  give  other 
consideration  to  the  details  of  the  Masonic  institution  than  to  preside 
at  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  communications  of  Grand  Lodges^ 
and  the  festiTals  that  constitute  the  snquela  of  those  occasions.  No 
questions  upon  Masonic  Law  ai«  submitted  to  the  Grand  Master. 
No  vexafii  quc^tiones  of  usage,  of  lodge  altercations,  of  irregularis 
tios  in  3i[:isonic  proceedings,  and  the  like,  are  pushed  into  his  lord- 
ship*s  pocket  to  disturb  the  smooth  digestion  of  his  dinner.  All 
these  matters  have  a  common  dirfH^tion  here,  that  of  the  Board  of 
Generiil  Purpose^i.  as  it  is  styled,  a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio,  hap- 
pily unknown  in  the  United  States.  This  Bc^ard.  I  am  told,  so 
thoroughly  digosts  the  greater  part  of  the  business  submitted  to  its 
charge,  that  it  is  sifirr  /.^Tnf  ofacji)^ 

Xcithor  dvvs  the  Grand  Master  of  England  ever  deliver  formal 
addresses  to  his  Onu)d  Jjodgo,  By  tliis,  it  will  be  seen  how  easy  is 
his  Ivrtli.  coni]xireil  with  that  of  an  Americsm  Grand  Master,  who 
is  often  cn^wded  wi:h  vvnvsponJeuco,  sometimes  Tyrannized  over  by 
his  own  Grand  Seorotarv.  and  s<*aroelv  ever  allc^wed  his  linle  bill  of 
•'•stationery  and  )\>s:;i^o-monoy "  for  his  trouble-  It  is  social 
position  alone  that  qnaliiios  a  irontloman  here  for  the  high  office  of 
Grand  Master.  The  most  ex:ilu\l  noVicnian  who  will  accept  it  has 
it*  of  rii:".:t.  Quoting  from  an  artioiO  frv^m  :he  pen  of  my  old  coad- 
jutor. Bnv  K  1\  c\vko,  "^The  oleotion  of  Grand  Master  in  this  coun- 
X3T  is  not  duo  to  any  knowh\ljo  a  man  may  possess  of  the  institution^ 
at  any  ability  on  his  ]virt  to  ]vrfonn  t'u'^  duiios  of  iha:  exalted  posi* 
tion,  but  simply  to  the  sooial  ^\^s:::on  he  may  occnpy."  All  thi% 
It  oaanot  be  de^ii\l«  $kninds  quoerly  to  iho»e  who  a:^^  a<vustomed  to 
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yiew  the  Masonio  fraternity  as  a  band  of  men  who  "  meet  upon  the 
level  and  who  part  upon  the  square.'' 

Americans  visiting  Europe  are  scarcely  ever  able  to  tell  us  any- 
thing of  Freemasonry  in  that  country,  when  they  come  home,  even 
though  they  may  themselves  be  members  of  the  craft.  This  used  to 
strike  me  strangely.  On  being  questioned,  they  would  reply  that  they 
could  not  find  out  the  time  of  lodge-meetings;  or  that  nobody  could 
tell  them  where  the  lodge-room  was.  These  replies  are  based  upon 
ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Order  in  England.  Most  Lodges 
here  havi  no  halls  ;  but  few  of  them  have  even  a  room  of  tlieir  own. 
They  meet  for  the  greater  part  in  the  upper  rooms  of  taverns  rented 
by  the  season.  Their  Masonic  furniture  and  paraphernalia,  which 
are  extremely  scanty,  are  brought  out  of  chests  and  wardrobes  and 
arranged  for  the  single  occasion.  The  meeting  being  over,  these 
sacred  objects  are  again  concealed  from  public  sight,  and  the  room 
restored  to  travellers'  uses.  Of  course,  then,  when  you  inquire  of 
your  landlord,  your  banker,  or  your  general  correspondent,  "where 
is  the  lodge-hall  ?"  he  confesses  his  ignorance,  and,  if  himself  a  non- 
Uason,  most  likely  volunteers  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  Freemason's 
Lodge  in  the  place !  Again,  nearly  all  travellers  from  our  own  coun- 
try to  Europe  go  abroad  in  tlis  summer.  But  at  that  season  the 
Masonic  Lodges  do  not  meet  at  all.  From  about  the  middle  of  June 
to  October  there  is  no  life  in  European  Masonry  whatever.  No 
wonder  then  that  our  countrymen  come  back  to  us  as  ignorant  upon 
peculiarities  of  the  Order  in  foreign  countries  as  they  left  The 
remedies  are  twofold :  Firsts  to  provide  one's  self  with  a  Masonio 
Register  of  the* foreign  Lodges;  Second,  to  go  abroad  in  the  fall  or 
winter^  when  Freemasonry  in  all  the  Masonic  countries  of  Europe  is 
active.  • 

Crossing  the  channel  between  Dover  and  Calais  in  .a  ferry-boat,' 
compared  with  which  the  one  that  connects  Snooksborough  with 
Pumpkinville,  oh  the  Tennessee  river,  is  a  gorgeous  palace,  I  left 
Cahvis  at  1.30  a.  m.,  Sunday,  Februaiy  16,  and  reached  the  capital 
of  France  in  six  hours.  Just  as  I  hand  this  page  to  the  printer 
(February  1, 1872),  I  notice  that  "the  project  of  a  steam-ferry  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover  is  approved  by  a  commission  of  the  French 
Assembly,"  and  the  editor  of  one  of  the  New  York  papers  comment- 
ing upon  the  fact  justly  says,  had  the  estuary  of  the  Delaware  been  as 
broad  as  the  English  Channel  at  Dover,  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
Dridged  by  magnificent  ferry-boats  such  as  ply  between  New  York 
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and  Jorsey  City.  Yet  the  great  cdties  of  London  and  Paris  haye  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  devise  any  better  means  of  crossing  their  narrow 
sea  than  cock-boats,  which  make  every  one  sick  who  sets  foot  on 
them.  There  is  a  prospect  now,  we  are  happy  to  see^  of  an  improve- 
ment 

Owing  to  the  detention  of  a  piece  of  baggage  by  some  blundering 
official,  I  was  detained  in  Paris  till  8  p.  m.  The  system  of  forward- 
ing baggage  on  the  English  and  Con tineutal  railways  is  exactly  what 
it  was  in  our  country  in  1850;  a  century  behind  1868.  Anything 
like  a  **  through  baggage  system  "  of  duplicate  checks  has  not  passed 
through  the  wool  of  railway  theorists  in  Europe,  though,  as  JGu:  as 
Froomasonry  is  concerned,  these  Parisians  have  literature  enough, 
aevontoon  Masonic  periodicals  being  published  here,  and  thirfy-nine 

in  Qormanv. 

1  sjxMit  Sunday  in  i^iris  by  visiting  P6re  la  Chaise  Cemetery,  where 
the  graves  of  Marshal  Massena,  Arago,  Abolard  and  Heloise,  and  a 
ho$t  of  others  demand  consideration.  Thence  to  Notre-Dame  Cath- 
ednil,  of  which  1  knew  so  much  in  youthfUl  days  from  reading  ^  The 
Hunchback'*  of  Victor  nugv>.  Thence  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
and  places  adjaov'ut.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  the  most  splendid 
oollootion  of  objects  grand  and  sublime  that  I  ever  witnessed 

At  S  r.  M.  loft  Paris  for  Mar^nlles :  reached  it  at  noon  on  Mondajv 
aft 01  a  delight  ful  journoy  through  the  heart  of  Prance.  Bat  as  the 
c;irs  have  no  heating  ap^^aratus.  the  servants  brought  in  a  cylinder  of 
ho:  water  ovorv  hundiwl  miles  or  so,  and  put  it  under  myfeeL  giving 
me  a  vivid  appr^^honsivni  of  a  blow-up  every  minme.  CaUed  at  the 
otVuvof  thosrivar  sroamship  Hue,  M^^s^ijerU^  ImpCnalfs  (the  Imperial 
Exprv^ss  l\\\  and  tvv^k  s<\,vnd-olai^5  tiokot  to  Boyroui.  At  Marseillea 
visit*\l  r.f  ^.'/.V'-/  (T«?.  a  philanthropic  ins:itution*  on  the  model  of 
our  Young  Mou*s  Chrisaan  As;?vv:a::ons.  Alsvwisited  the  American 
Consul  :o  have  i>a&5pv^n  ;•:.<«>.:' :  but  ho  assnn?d  me  that  this  was 
uuttsws^airv,  u v. loss  I  w^wi  4^^in;:  :v*  Uome. 

On  Tiusvlaw  Fobruarv  IS,  :*:  ^l  w  il,  1  sailotl  from  Marseilles  in 
the  Frcr.oh  s:oauur  l/Amoriv;;io  {T'l^f  .i'^'-j.tzV  The  har^^oris  a 
nxarvol  of  r.a:ur^I  aud  ar::tlo:al  s:ro::j::a.  The  amonnuof  shipping 
*vu  :n  ;:  is  wrv  j-rvat*  :he  wu  s:<\i:uers  aloue  Seins  a  h*>5t.  Onlv 
two  m^^ils  a  diy  arv  s^tv^x:  ou  thoso  boat^Sw  via, :  brvakias:  at  10  a.  x., 
<li&n<rr  a:  5  r.  )t.  l^u:  :b.ev  ^^^t^  mo  a  Cv^^vioup  of  cv^Sfeeandacrasl 
of  bJKttd  a:  ns:r.!C»  and  1  sunriveL 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

Coasting  the  Meditebranean. 

Xmssed  too  rapidly  throiigh  Liverpool,  £x)ndony  Pnris,  and 
Marseilles,  as  I  have  said,  spending  but  a  day  in  each.  It 
was  a  temptation  hardly  to  be  resisted  to  devote  at  least  a 
month  to  revive  old  friendships,  and  form  new  ones  among 
the  Masons  of  those  cities.  But  I  had  a  higher  work  before  me- 
Moneys  had  been  entrusted  to  me,  a  sacred  deposit,  to  be  expended 
in  Syrian  EocphrationSy  so  I  listened  not  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter, 
but  turning  my  face  sternly  to  TJie  Orient  I  passed  on. 

I  left  Marseilles  February  18th,  on  the  French  steamship  UAnU- 
rique  (America),  bound  for  Beyrout,  via  Palermo,  Messina,  Syra, 
Smyrna,  Bhodes,  Mersina,  Alexandrette,  Latakia,  and  Tripoli,  and 
due  at  Beyrout  March  3d.  On  UAiiUriqtie,  only  one  Masonic 
passenger  was  at  first  visible,  Capt  E.  H.  Currey,  of  the  brig  G.  P. 
Eatony  of  New  Toirk,  his  membership  being  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia^ 
and  one  officer y  Brother  Le  Maitre,  first  officer  of  the  steamer  VAmi- 
rique.  He  is  a  resident  of  Marseilles,  and  particularly  well  informed 
in  the  details  of  French  Masonry.  Before  we  reached  Smyrna  another 
Mason,  a  fellow-passenger,  came  on  board. 

Passing  southeastwardly,  tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  guarded  by  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  were  far  on  my  right  hand,  and  of  course  invis- 
ible. These  pillars,  named  respectively  Calpe  and  AhylOy  stood,  in 
the  days  when  giants  might  be  imagined,  the  twin,  prodigious  mon- 
oliths similar  in  purpose  to  the  artificial  pyramids. 

They  must  have  stnick  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  and  awed  discov- 
erers navigating  this  silent  Mediterranean  as  the  colossal  pillars  on 
which  burned  the  double  lights  of  Baal.  So  to  the  Phoenician  sailors 
who  first  descried  and  then  stemmed  boldly  through  these  peaked  and 
majestic  straits, — so  to  those  men  of  Tyre,  whose  devices  wore  the  fire- 
white  horns  of  the  globed  Ashtarotli,  appeared  these  monster  rocks, 
pillar-portals,  fire-topped  as  the  last  world-beacon  closing  in  that 
classic  sea. — Jennings^  Rosicrucians, 
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COIN   WITH   PILLARS  OF  HERCULES, 
AND  MAP   OF  CORSICA. 


Passing  the  island  of  Corsica,  I  gave  some  hours  of  contemplation 
to  that  great  man,  our  Masonic  brother,  born  on  this  mountainous 
isle,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  It  is  about  a  century  since  his  boyish  eyes 
ooked  forth  from  those  snowy  crags  over  the  beautiful  and  memo- 
/able  sea  before  me.  We  need  not  indorse  all  his  actions  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  a  brother.  A  Masonic  fraternity  was  founded  at  Paris  in 
1816,  by  the  adherents  of  the  then  exiled  Napoleon.  Its  ritual  com- 
prised three  degrees:  1.  Knight;  2.  Commander;  3.  Grand  Elect 
The  third  degree  was  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Secret  Judge; 
2.  Perfect  Initiate ;  3.  Knight  of  the  Oaken  Crow^,  all  having  refer- 
ence to  Napoleon.  Bertrand,  then  a  voluntary  exile  with  his 
imperial  master  at  St.  Helena,  was  chosen  Grand  Master,  the  single 
aim  of  the  whole  being  the  restoration  of  Napoleon. — Macoy*s  Ma- 
sonic Cyclopedia.  (How  perfect  the-  parallel  between  this  and  the 
various  Scotch  and  chapitral  rites  established  to  advance  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Pretender  to  the  English  crown.) 

Among  the  medals  struck  during  the  brilliant  career  of  Napoleon, 
there  are  several  that  commemorate  his  Masonic  affiliation;  one, 
dated  December  31,  1807,  has  for  motto.  Nova  lux  oculis  effulsit  et 
ingena — new  and  great  light  bursts  upon  our  vision.  On  the  obverse 
is  a  cabinet  of  Masonic  emblems,  below  a  star  with  five  radiating 
cusps,  and  the  words  Lodge  Ecossaise  Napol6on  (Scottish  Napoleon 
Lodge).  On  the  reverse  we  have  in  French  the  words  Silence, 
Friendship,  Beneficence,  with  the  square  and  compass  grouped  in  an 
oak  crown,  and  the  words  (in  French)  Orient  of  Leghorn,  1807- 

In  memory  of  this  wonderful  man,  whose  patronage  of  the  Masonic 
institution  gave  it  an  impetus  in  France  and  Europe  which  it  never 
has  lost,  I  begin  at  Corsica,  marked  ^'  A ''  on  the  map,  to  locate  the 
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names  of  American  Masons,  and  write  here  ten  eminent  in 
military  as  well  as  Masonic  fame,  yiz. : — General  Hancock,  Oeneral 
Herron,  Oeneral  McGlellan,  General  Harlbnt,  General  Wash- 
bom,  General  Butler,  General  Manson,  General  Woodruff,  Gen- 
eral ZoUicoffer,  General  Anderson.  [The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  this  excellent  man  reaches  me  while,  in  1871, 1  am  conning 
over  this  chapter.] 

An  excellent  book  upon  Corsica  is  that  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  pub- 
lished in  1870,  called,  A  Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams.  Before  this, 
the  island  had  been  terra  incognitOy  an  unknown  country.  But 
Mr.  Cox  shows  that  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
continents,  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  of  the  Western  Mediterranean. 
Its  mountains  are  midway  between  the  Atlas  range  and  the  Alps,  and 
unite  the  fruitful  vigor  of  the  former  with  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
the  latter,  and  the  vegetable  growth  of  each.  Like  the  Holy  Land, 
this  broken  region  produces  everything,  from  the  lemon,  orange,  and 
date,  to  the  pine,  ilex,  and  oak. 

Between  Italy  and  Sicily  I  first  struck  the  track,  figural/vely  speak- 
ing, of  the  great  Christisji  itinerant  and  martyr,  Si  Paul,  of  whom 
I  diaU  have  more  to  say  in  this  work.  Here  I  began  to  realize  that 
I  was  entering  upon  Scriptural  scenes  and  events.  To  the  left, 
yonder,  almost  in  sight,  was  Rome,  then  and  now,  for  many  hundred 
years,  closed  to  Freemasonry,*  the  scene  of  Paul's  martyrdom,  the 
place  from  which  his  most  wonderful  epistles  were  dated.  Nearer 
was  the  Island  of  Caprera,  on  which  the  Grand  Master  of  Italian 
Masons,  Garibaldi,  was  then  a  political  prisoner.  Ho  might  have 
been  in  his  doorway  looking  out  upon  our  steamer  as  we  passed.  On 
the  right,  as  I  sailed,  lay  in  the  distance  Malta,  the  scene  of  chivalrio 
exploits,  the  place  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  Before  me  were  the  straits, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  which  stood  those  ancient  terrors,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis. 

Sailing  near  Crotona,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ital>,  I  recalled  the 
name  and  labors  of  Pythagoras,  commemorated  in  the  Freemaaon^s 
Monitor  in  tliese  words:  "Our  ancient  friend  and  brother,  the 
great  Pythagoras^  who,  in  his  travels  through  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  was  initiated  into  several  orders  of  priesthood  and  raised  to 


*  Since  this  page  was  written  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Italy  has  been  transferred  to 
Rome,  the  Pope  having  lost  all  political  power,  and  only  remaining  in  Rome  yn.  snf 
fanooe.     Verily  the  whirligig  of  time  makes  wondrous  changes  I 
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the  sublime  degi^  of  a  Master  Mason.''  Here,  at  Orotona,  his  cele- 
brated school  of  philosophy  was  established,  about  b.o.  539,  in  which 
the  sciences  enumerated  in  the  Fellow-Grafts  Lecture  were  incul- 
cated, yiz.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and 
astronomy.  From  Pythagoras  (often  erroneously  accented  on  the 
penult)  many  of  our  Masonic  lodges  are  named,  as  for  instance 
Crotona  Lodge  No.  339,  Ky. ;  and  any  number  of  PytJiagoras  lodges. 

Masonic  honors  are  paid  to  Pythagoras  as  the  reputed  discoverer 
of  the  forty-seventh  problem  of  Euclid,  thus  acknowledged  in  the 
Monitor :  '^  This  wise  philosopher  enriched  his  mind  abundantly  in  a 
general  knowledge  of  things,  and  more  especially  in  Geometry  or 
Masonry ;  on  this  subject  he  drew  out  many  problems  and  theorems, 
and  among  the  most  distinguished  he  erected  this,  which,  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  he  called  Eureka,  in  the  Grecian  language  signifying  / 
have  found  it!  and  upon  the  discovery  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
sacrificed  a  hecatomb.  It  teaches  Masons  to  be  general  lovers  of  the 
arts  and  sciences."  In  the  degree  of  Eureka  Hiatus^  however,  this 
discovery  i^attributed  to  an  aged  brother,  Huramen,  who  lived  four 
hundred  years  earlier.  Damon  and  Pythias,  whose  friendship  was 
modelled  after  that  of  David  and  Jonathan,  were  pupils  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  lived  about  B.o.  387.  Out  of  their  story 
some  ingenious  Americans  have  recently  modelled  a  "  secret  order,'* 
sumamed  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  memory  of  this  wonderful  man,  who  perhaps  did  more  to  shape 
the  philosophy  and  ctdtus  of  the  ancient  world  than  any  other,  not 
inspired  author,  I  have  located  here,  at  Crotona,  marked  "  B  "  upon 
the  map,  the  names  of  ten  Masonic  authors  of  modem  times  whose 
labors  run  parallel  with  those  of  the  sublime  Pythagoras,  viz.,  George 
TV.  Chase,  James  B.  Taylor,  Giles  F.  Yates,  TVilkins  Tannehill, 
George  Gray,  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  A.  T.  C.  Pearson,  G.  TV.  Steinbrenner, 
TVilliam  S.  Rockwell,  and  Sidney  Ilayden. 

Passing  the  island  of  Paros,  I  reflected  upon  that  famous  fabric 
"  which  was  supported  by  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  columns 
and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six  pilasters,  all  hewn  from  the 
finest  Parian  marble,"  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  the  trafiSc 
between  Joppa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  quarries  upon  this 
island  of  Paros,  must  have  been  very  extensive.  TVith  the  small 
vessels  employed  in  Phoenician  commerce,  it  was  a  stupendous  labor 
to  convey  such,  and  so  many,  columns  and  pilasters  over  the  seas.  1 
had  no  opportunity  to  see  the  quai'hes.    The  island  itself  is  about 
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Qiirty  miles  in  length.    The  following  outline  cut  will  give  an  ideti 
of  it 

In  memory  of  a  place  per- 
petuated in  Masonic  tradi- 
tion, marked  **C"  upon  the 
map,  I  locate  the  names  of 
ten  such  ^*  shafts  of  Parian 
marble"  as  King  Solomon 
would  have  approved,  viz., 
John  Sheville,  Jerome  B. 
Borden,  George  W.  Flem- 
ing, W.  J.  Millard,  James  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Cruikshank,  Elisha  D. 
Cooke,  James  L.  Enos, 
George  D.  Norris,  Stillman  Blanchard,  and  James  Crooks. 

It  was  a  trial  to  my  feelings  to  skirt  thus  rapidly  the  coasts  of 
Greece ;  debarred  for  want  of  time  from  visiting  scenes  with  which 
my  studies  have  familiarized  me  from  boyhood.  Toward  the  Acrop- 
olis, at  Athens,  I  directed  a  longing  gaze.  The  pilot  guided  me  in 
pointing  my  finger  toward  it  He  says  that,  like  the  hill  on  which 
Solomon's  Temple  stoo^  it  is  most  accessible  from  the  northwest 
Robinson  says  that  on  the  oblong  area  of  its  levelled  surface  were 
collected  the  noblest  monuments  of  Grecian  taste.  It  was  the  very 
sanctuary  of  the  arts,  the  glory  and  the  religion  of  ancient  Athens. 
Here  stood  the  sixth  of  the  seven  ancient  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  erected  by  Phidias,  b.o. 
440,  which  measured  thirty-nine  feet  in  height 

To  commemorate  this  ancient  wonder,  traditionally  associated  with 
Ancient  Operative  Masonry,  at  Athens,  marked  "  D  "  on  the  map,  I 
locate  the  names  of  ten  Masonic  characters  as  beautifully  propor- 
tioned in  their  moral  members  as  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  in  the 
physical,  viz.,  Daniel  Sickels,  J.  L.  Gould,  George  Babcock,  John 
Robin  McDaniel,  Frank  Darrow,  Robert  N.  Brown,  William  Hacker, 
J.  J.  Rubottom,  I.  N.  Stackhouse,  and  William  S.  Combs. 

In  conversation  with  our  Greek  pilot,  when  I  told  him  that  Solon, 
B.C.  600,  laid  it  down,  as  the  first  essential  condition  of  happiness, 
that  a  man  should  live  in  a  well-ordered  country,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  Greek  fashion,  and  replied :  "Lucky  for  Solon  he  does  not 
live  here  now !" 

At  Syra  we  had  taken  in  as  a  passenger  Bro.  R  Westfield,  a  member 
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of  Homer  Lodge  No.  806,  at  Smyrna.  As  we  were  to  lie  some  forty- 
eight  hours  in  Smyrna,  I  was  fortunate  in  securing,  through  Bro.. 
Westfield,  an  introduction  to  Bro.  Franchia,  Worshipful  Master  of 
Homer  Lodge  No.  806,  and  through  him  to  a  large  number  of 
Masons.  A  meeting  was  promptly  called  at  8.30  p.m:  of  February 
25th,  where  I  found  about  twoscore  of  the  brethren,  and  enjoyed  an 
entertainment  as  novel  to  me  as  it  was  delightful.  I  am  sure  I  can 
never  forget  it  To  understand  my  description  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that  Smyrna  is  a  city  made  up,  in  its  foreign  elements,  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  in  1872  at  least  seven 
lodges  and  two  Royal  Arch  Chapters,  together  with  a  Consistory  S. 
P.  B.  S.  32°.  The  names  of  the  various  Masonic  bodies,  so  C&r  as 
I  can  gather  them,  are  these : 

1.  SL  John\^  Royal  Arch  Chapter  U.  D, — The  dispensation  for 
this  chapter  was  granted  by  the  G.  G.  High-Priest  of  the  G.  G.  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  the  United  States,  May  6th,  1863.  The  period  for 
the  return  of  the  dispensation  (September,  1865)  having  been  per- 
mitted, inadvertently,  to  elapse  without  the  performance  of  that 
necessary  duty,  the  labors  of  the  chapter  temporarily  ceased ;  but 
movements  were  making  to  secure  a  new  dispensation  at  once,  and 
a  warrant  in  September  following.  The  elements  incorporated  in  this 
chapter  are  of  the  very  best  They  work  the  American  rituals  pure 
and  simple,  and  have  good  apartments  fitted  up  expressly  for  Soyal 
Arch  use.* 

2.  A  CJiapter  (name  unknown  to  me). — Working  Rosicrucian  Ma- 
sonry, under  authority  of  the  Italian  Grand  Orient  Of  this,  in  my 
brief  stay,  I  could  not  secure  reliable  reports.  It  had  lately  been  set 
to  work. 

3.  Homer  Lodge  No.  806.— Warranted  in  1860.    This  has  forty-five- 
or  fifty  members,  and  is  now  the  oldest  working  lodge  in  Smyrna. 
It  is  deservedly  ranked  aa  one  of  the  best  lodges  on  the  English 
Register,  outside  the  mother-country.    The  rituals  are  the  English 
standards;  furniture  and  equipments  of  the  lodge  the  same. 

4.  Si.  Oeorge  Lodge  No.  1,015. — Authorized  in  1866  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England.    This  lodge  has  about  sixty-five  members.    The 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that,  owing  to  representations  I  made  to  the  proper  author 
itics,  they  renewed  the  dispensation  of  this  chapter  in  1868,  and  the  companions  an- 
now  (in  1872)  hrisklj  at  work.    The  chapter  is  reported,  in  the  proceedings  of  the- 
General  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  September,  1871,  as  "  St.  John's,  Smjmay  ToT' 
kej.  May,  1863.    September  19,  1868." 
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ritnalB  ktc  in  the  Greek  lan^age,  but,  as  I  understand,  translated 
literaDj  from  the  Englieb.  The  Greek  population  of  Smyrna  is  very 
large  and  respectable. 

5.  Decran  Lodge  No.  1,014. — Warranted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  in  1864.  This  lodge  has  about  sixty  mumberB.  The  rit- 
neAB  are  the  Eame  as  those  of  St.  George,  but  the  membership  ii 
Armenian — a  class  here  embracing  many  of  the  wealthiest  people  of 
the  city. 

6.  Stella  Ionia  Lodge  No.  — ■ — Warranted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Italy  in  1864.    This  lodge   has  about  seventy-five  members,    Tha   ' 
rituals  are  Italian.    I  was  unable  to  get  mnch   information  concern- 
ing this  lodge. 

7.  Eleusinian  Lodge  No.  987*— This  was  intended  as  a  summer 
lodge  at  EphesuB,  but  its  officers  and  members  resided  in  Smyrna. 

8.  Sion's  Lodge. — This  was  organized  at  the  close  of  the  year  1870, 
of  Jewish  brethren. 

9.  SI.  John^a  Lodge  No.  952. — Working  under  English  authority. 
All  these  Smyrna  lodges  hold  their  meetings  in  the  game  room ;  a 

commodious,  well-ventilated  apartment,  with  handsome  cornices, 
abundant  ante-chambers,  etc.,  etc.  Tiie  arrangements  of  an  English 
lodge  will  donbtless  be  novel  to  many  of  my  readers.  There  is  no 
Altar,  but  a  pedestal  directly  in  front  of  the  Worshipful  Master 
serves  the  purpose  of  one.  The  emblems  usually  delineated  on  tha 
Haeter's  carpet,  such  as  the  Ashlars,  Globes,  Tokens  of  Service,  and 
the  like,  are  presented  here  in  the  form  of  tangible  objects  grouped 
around  aud  in  front  of  the  Master's  station,  and  form  very  attractiva 
images  to  the  eye;  more  so,  indeed,  than  merely  painted  emblems. 
The  stations  of  the  officers  are  substantially  the  same  as  oars. 

The  form  of  notification  sent  out  by  the  Worshipful  Master  was* 
this:  "An  Emergency  General  Meeting  of  Maaona  will  be  held  to- 
day, Tuesday,  the  25th  of  February,  at  8^  p.m.,  which  all  members  are 
requested  pnnotnally  to  attend.  The  business  of  the  evening  will  be 
to  receive  two  American  Masonic  Brethren."  Some  of  the  names 
minuted  for  the  Tyler's  use  on  this  Summons  are:  Thomas  Junson, 
Secretary ;  F.  Stano,  F.  W.  Spiegelthal,  W.  Shotton,  A.  F.  Eaboly, 
James  Rees,  G.  Perrin,  T.  Papworth,  S.  Papps,  E.  Parodis,  J.  O'Con- 
nor, N.  Nubarian,  G.  Mollhausen,  Louis  Meyer,  Arthur  Lawaon,  Dr. 
Kossonis,  Issigonis,  St.  Joly,  Fres.  Joly,  Ed.  Joly,  Jo.  Hadgi,  C.  R 
Better,  T.  Hatton,  L.  Haco,  B.  Georganspula,  J.  Ganon,  Q.  Fyfe,  J. 
Praser,  Th.  Franghia,  F.  Franghia,  A.  Fontrier,  St.  DirntBuyan,  J 
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Manusso  Dani,  Paul  Glement,  G.  P.  Gharltoiiy  Manoli  Oasdimati,  P 
Batty,  Jacob  Berchten,  J.  Bottomly,  R  Barnard,  James  Albon.  The 
Tariety  of  langnages  represented  in  this  nomenclature  will  forcibly 
strike  the  reader. 

This  "  Emergency  Lodge  "  was  opened  on  the  degree  of  Entered 
Apprentice  at  8.30  p.m.,  it  being  then  1.44  p.m.  at  La  Grange,  Ken- 
tacky — difference  in  time,  six  hours  thirtynsix  minutes.  It  was 
pleasant  to  observe  that  as  each  brother  prepared  himself  "  to  serve  " 
his  Diyine  Master  in  the  opening  and  work  of  the  lodge,  he  ^'girded 
himself''  (as  intimated  in  Luke  xviL  8)  with  his  apron,  the  badge  of 
innocence,  and  quietly  entered  *^  the  sacred  retreat  of  friendship," 
the  S.  S.  of  Him  who  fashioneth  our  hearts  alike.    (Ps.  xxxiiL  15.) 

A  committee  of  six,  two  bearing  large  swords  of  state  and  wands, 
waited  upon  me  in  the  reception-room  and  escorted  me  in.  A  Salute 
of  Honor  was  given  (the  "  Private  Grand  Honors "  as  we  call  the 
Salute),  and  I  was  inducted  into  the  Oriental  chair,  and  welcomed 
in  an  eloquent  manner  by  Brother  Garr6re.  My  reply,  which  occu- 
pied about  thirty  minutes,  was  translated  into  French  by  Brother  G. 
G.  Garr6re,  LKD.,  a  barrister  of  high  eminence  here.  The  graceful- 
ness and  ease  of  his  rendering  cannot  be  surpassed.  His  manner  is 
polished,  yet  dignified  and  commanding. 

I  began  by  solemnly  saluting  the  assembly  in  the  name  of  tne 
speaker ;  of  the  Graft  Universal ;  and  of  T.  G.  A.  0.  T.  U.,  at  whose 
right  hand  are  eternal  pleasures.  (Ps.  xvi.  11.)  I  told  them  how 
numerous  is  the  great  Fraternity  in  the  United  States,  and  of  what 
classes  of  citizens  it  is  composed.  I  assured  them  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  in  general  an  inquiring  people,  and  having  been  taught  in 
our  Masonic  traditions  that  Freemasonry  originated  in  Palestine, 
«ome  four  thousand  of  them  had  united  in  making  me  in  some  sort 
a  representative  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions into  the  sacred  land,  and  its  ruins,  scattered  so  abundantly  and 
80  mournfully  there.  I  told  them  that  I  was  then  upon  my  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land.  I  recalled  to  their  memory  one  greatly  .beloved 
in  Smyrna,  who,  I  regretted  to  find,  had  returned  to  England  after 
doing  a  good  work  for  Freemasonry  in  the  Levant,  viz.,  Bro.  Hyde 
Glark;  and  J  assured  them  that  my  mission  had  his  valued  appro- 
bation. In  a  later  chapter  of  this  book  I  will  give  his  portrait  I 
informed  them  that,  by  promise  to  my  constituents  at  home,  the  re- 
sults of  mv  researches  and  a  full  account'  of  mv  travels  would  be 
published  for  general  perusal,  and  that  copies  should  be  placed  in 
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their  hands.    I  told  them  that  in  my  literary  labor's  I  had  composed 
a  number  of  poems,  a  few  of  which  I  would  proceed  to  recite. 

Then  I  gave  them  The  Level  and  Square  ;  Our  Vows  ;  One  Hour 
mth  You;  and  The  Oavel  Song ;  all  of  which  seemed  to  give  them 
pleasure. 

Bespouses  were  made  by  Bro.  Garr^re,  Bra  Staab,  and  others  in 
English,  and  one  at  considerable  length  in  Greek  by  Bro.  Dr.  S. 
Karacoussis,  a  Greek  physician  of  eminence  here.  This  was  inter- 
preted to  me  by  Bro.  Carr^re.  The  learned  doctor  takes  the  same 
new  of  the  Oriental  origin  and  antiquity  of  Freemasonry  that  we  do. 
His  theory  of  Masonic  patriotism  and  benevolence  is  very  lofty  and 
grand.  He  encouraged  me  greatly  in  my  Eastern  researches,  as 
indeed  did  they  all.  An  invitation  was  tendered  to  rae  to  spend 
some  time  here  next  summer,  which  I  accepted,  and  we  arranged  for 
a  Masonic  Picnic  to  be  held  June  24th,  1868,  at  ancient  Ephesus, 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Smyrna.  This  plan,  however,  failed, 
owing  to  my  adopting  a  different  route  on  my  return  home  in  June. 

A  call  was  then  made  upon  me  to  close  the  lodge  strictly  upon 
the  American  system,  which  I  did.  Then  we  adjourned  to  refresh- 
ments, from  which  I  managed  to  withdraw  so  as  to  be  on  board  the 
steamer  by  midnight  As  I  had  spent  the  day  mostly  in  visiting 
bazaars,  climbing  to  the  great  castle  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  per- 
ambulating it  in  all  directions,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  I  was 
in  a  condition  demanding  repose. 

As  one  evidence  of  the  national  variety  that  made  up  this  meeting, 
I  mention  the  names  of  Bro.  Landon,  an  American ;  Westfield,  a 
Oerman;  Franghia,  Cassimarti,  Dirutzuyan,  Fontrier,  Georgan- 
spula,  Staab,  Karacoussis,  Hadji,  Issigonis,  Nubarian,  Baboly,  Steph- 
am,  Jedeschi,  Jimoni,  Thukides,  and  Venezeans,  of  the  Greek, 
French,  Armeniany  and  English.  The  only  American  brother  resi- 
dent here,  whose  acquaintance  I  formed,  was  Brother  Landon,  origi- 
nally from  Boston,  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Lodge  at  Ephesus; 
more  than  forty  years  a  Mason,  and  in  whom  the  sacred  fire  was 
burning  unimpaired.  His  death  in  1870  left  a  wide  hiatus  in  that 
Masonic  and  social  circle. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  my  visit  to  Smyrna  without  recallirtg 
the  truly  Masonic  earnestness  manifested  by  all.  The  Oriental  usage 
of  meeting  and  parting  with  a  kiss  of  peace  (Romans  xvi.  16),  while 
it  seems  strange  in  others,  appears  strangely  appropriate  among 
these  Levant  Masons.    When  I  mentioned  casually,  in  the  reception- 
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room^  that  the  first  money  which,  as  a  little  boy,  I  ever  possesAed,  1 
gave,  in  1826,  to  the  cause  of  suffering  Greece,  the  Oredc  brethren 
present  almost  smothered  me  with  kisses.  And  when  I  Bsii  farewell 
to  the  party  who  accompanied  me  to  the  ship  on  the  26th,  the  same 
salutations  were  exchanged.  I  confess  that  I  never  before  felt  the 
universality  of  Freemasonry  as  now,  and  never  estimated  so  highly 
its  mighty  powers  for  good. 

One  ceremony  they  perform  in  these  Smyrna  lodges  I  may  relate 
without  a  violation  of  confidence.  Whenever  in  my  remarks  to  the 
Lodge  I  used  the  name  of  Deity,  all  my  auditors  arose  and  stood 
before  that  ^'  shadowed  image ''  to  which  the  sweet  bard  of  Scottish 
Freemasonry  refers,  as 

"That  hieroglyphic  bright 
Which  none  but  Craftsmen  ever  saw.'* 

As  every  reader  can  learn  what  he  wants  to  know  by  lookmg 
for  "  Smyrna''  in  the  Cyclopedia,  I  occupy  but  short  space  with  a 
description.  This  city,  styled  the  ornament  of  Asia  (agcUma  tees 
Asias)y  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fairest  and 
noblest  cities  of  Ionia.  It  was  founded,  probably,  by  a  woman  of 
the  same  name,  an  Amazon,  of  the  Cumseans,  about  B.a  1015,  the 
period  when  King  David  was  "preparing  with  all  his  might,  for  the 
house  of  his  Ood,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  wood,  onyx-stones  and  all 
manner  of  precious  stones  and  marble  stones  in  abundance.''  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  2.)  Although  ten  times  destroyed  by  fierce  throes  of  .nature 
and  fiercer  men,  Smyrna  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins,  and  is 
still  the  largest  commercial  city  of  Asia  Minor,  promising  even  to 
eclipse  Constantinople.  Herodotus,  b.c.  444,  says,  "  it  has  the  finest 
sky  and  climate  in  the  world,  and  a  soil  extremely  productive." 
Great  names  are  associated  with  Smyrna.  Pythagoras  was  bom 
about  B.C.  570  at  Samos,  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Smyrna^  and 
must  have  spent  much  of  his  early  life  here.  Hamer^  about  B.a 
962,  was  perhaps  born  here.  St  Paul  unquestionably  had  one  of 
his  preaching  stations  at  Smyrna,  and  here  was  that  one  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  to  which  "  the  beloved  Disciple,"  the  good 
Si  John  the  Evangelist,  he  who  bare  record  of  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things  that  he  saw 
(Bev.  i.  2),  and  whom  all  loving  Masons  claim  as  a  brother,  wrote 
this  thrilling  epistle :  ^  These  things  saith  the  first  and  last»  which 
was  dead  and  is  alive.  I  know  thy  works  and  tribulation  and  poverl^ 
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(bnt  thoQ  art  rich),  and  I  know  the  blaephemj  of  them  which  Bay 
they  we  Jews  and  are  not,  bat  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Fear 
none  of  thoae  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer;  behold,  the  devil  shall 
cast  Bome  of  you  into  prison  that  ye  may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have 
tribalation  ten  days ;  be  thon  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee 
i  crown  of  life."  (Rev.  ii.  8-10.)  And  here  that  grand  old  evangeliat 
Folycarp  (what  an  appropriate  name,  the  seed-abounding !)  preached 
»nd  labored  for  seventy-four  years,  making  good  testimony  of  his 
bith  by  Goffering  death  at  the  stake  A.u.  167,  under  the  reign  of 
Uarcua  Aurelius  Antoninas.  His  tomb  is  still  shown,  designated  bj 
a  fine  old  cypress-tree. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  city  is  a  beautiful  plain  full  of  villages. 
Two  lines  of  railway  mn  out  in  that  direction ;  one  finished  to  A  id  in 
(Tralies)  by  way  of  Ephesua,  eighty  miles;  the  other  to  Magnesia 
•nd  Eassaba,  sixty  miles.    Trains  ruu  daily  over  these  lines  at  the 

tt«  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 

An  account  of  the  sieges  this  city  has  suffered,  and  the  terrible  dift- 
oonsequent  upon  its  numerous  captures  and  destruction, 
would  fill  a  volume.  Operative  Masons  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  when  Timour  the  Tartar  (Taimour-lang)  captured  Smyrna, 
A.D.  1403,  after  a  blockade  of  fourteen  days,  be  slew  all  tbe  iuhabitanta 
and  demolished  the  houses.  In  rebuildiog  a  portion  for  military 
purposes,  he  ordered  all  the  heads  of  the  slain  to  be  iuUt  into  the 
wsIIb  with  mortar  and  stone.  History  fails  to  say  what  sort  of  ma- 
terials these  proved  to  be. 

Smyrna  and  tbe  country  around  it  abound  in  antiquities,  the 
beet  description  of  which  I  have  seen  being  that  in  "The  Seven 
Charobes  of  Asia,"  by  A.  Svoboda,  1869,  with  an  introduction  by  our 
good  Mason  brother  Prof.  H,  B,  Tristam,  of  England, '  A  copy  of  this, 
iWitb  twenty  photographs  pasted  on  the  corresponding  leaves,  is  in  the 
poBsession  of  Col.  H.  J.  Goodrich,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Amongst  these 
rains  the  most  remarkable  is  the  sculpture  made  by  Sesostris  at 
Kara- Bell,  not  long  after  those  cut  on  the  rocks  near  Beyrout,  which 
I  shall  minutely  describe  in  their  place.  These  were  only  discovered 
in  1839,  although  described  by  Herodotus  more  than  2,300  years  ago. 
It  is  sculptured  in  relief,  sunk  in  a  panel  cut  into  the  perpeudicular 
surface  of  a  massive,  calcareous  hard  rock,  in  height  about  seven 
feet  The  image  is  represented  in  profile,  looking  to  the  east.  The 
inscription,  as  described  by  Hei-odoius,  although  now  obliterated  by 
tbe  tooth  of  time  in  thirty-four  centuries,  read  thus:  "I  oonqnered 
lius  Qountry  by  the  might  of  my  arms." 
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In  the  yicinity  of  Smyrna,  six  miles  from  Sardis,  are  the  remaini 
of  the  largest  tomb  in  the  world,  that  of  Algattes,  father  of  the  opn* 
lent  Croesus,  to  whom  the  adage  "  rich  as  Croesus  *'  applies.  This  im 
mense  monument  is  3,800  feet  in  circumference  and  very  lofty.  The 
base  is  of  very  large  stones,  the  rest  earth.  Herodotus  says  it  was 
erected  by  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  strumpets,  and  rather  oddly 
adds  that  the  latter  did  the  most  of  it ! 

The  far-famed  mausoleum  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria^  erected  by 
Artemisia,  his  queen,  and  the  second  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  at  Halicarnassus,  not  far  from  Smyrna.  It  was 
built  B.C.  360.  Artemisia  invited  all  the  literary  men  of  the  age  to 
compete  for  the  best  elegiac  panegyric  upon  the  deceased,  and  ad- 
judged the  prize  to  Theopompus,  B.C.  357.  The  statue  of  Mausolus, 
taken  from  these  ruins,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  at  London. 

To  commemorate  this  model  of  all  funeral  piles,  I  locate  at  this 
place,  marked  on  the  map  '^  I,"  the  names  of  ten  eminent  Masons,. 
Grand  Masters,  and  Past  Grand  Masters,  viz. :  Theodore  S.  Parvin, 
Samuel  M.  Todd,  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Hiram  Bassett,  J.  M.  S.  McCorkle^ 
John  Scott,  D.  C.  Cregier,  Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Thomas  A.  Doyle, 
Wilbam  E.  Pine,  Philip  C.  Tucker,  Jr. 

In  passing  through  Smyrna,  the  first  Oriental  city  I  had  ever 
visited,  I  was  struck,  as  all  travellers  are,  with  the  unexpected 
variety  of  scenes,  the  people  of  so  many  colors  and  creeds,  and  the 
customs,  so  novel  to  an  American.  A  few  pages  from  my  note-book 
will  serve  to  show  how  my  mind  was  affected,  and  will  exhibit  my 
method  of  jotting  down  information  during  my  whole  journey  through 
the  East : 

Greek  boatmen  in  pantalettes ;  they  face  the  way  they  row ;  oars 
fastened  to  rowlocks,  and  weighted  to  accommodate  feeble  wrists; 
prices  of  labor,  low;  handkerchiefs  around  head;  talk  in  strident 
tones  as  if  quarreling ;  gesticulate  like  St  Vitus ;  merchandise;  piles 
of  madder  on  docks;  cotton  bales  hooped  with  five  iron  bands ^ 
through  whole  day^s  ramble  felt  as  if  in  lanes  and  by-ways,  and  that 
I  should  presently  come  out  into  a  broad  street,  but  never  didf 
streets  only  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide ;  Camel,  solemn,  statelynstep- 
ping,  silent,  serious  ship  of  the  desert,  clipper-rigged,  his  spongy 
feet  sprawling  all  over  tne  wide  paving-stones,  as  though  to  grasp 
them  and  secure  a  footing;  each  wears  a  nose-bag  hke  a  huge 
mouchoir;  always  five  camels  in  a  row,  following  a  little  donkev  who 
carries  a  bigger  one  on  his  back :  the  procession  of  six  is  coupled  by 
cords  six  feet,  tying  them  neck  to  neck ;  number  six  wears  a  large 
fX>w-bell,    having    inside  of  it  a  small    bell  with    a  clapper;    un- 
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musical  soniids ;  samels  loaded  with  madder  in  bales;  also  with  cot- 
ton ;  each  carryh  g  two  large  round  bags  of  cotton  of  about  300  lbs. 
each,  not  well  compressed ;  these  loads  do  not  shorten  the  three-feet 

steps  or  reduce   the  stately  stepping,  as  regular  as    Mrs.  M 's 

dock  that  han^  orer  the  fireplace  at  home;  his  long,  snaky 
neck  leyel  as  the  Level  of  the  Senior  Warden  ;  caravan  of  500  of  them 
just  in  from  Persia,  and  whole  city  full  of  them  scattered  in  follow- 
ings  of  five;  Turkish  Carrier  with  wooden  frame  on  his  back 
supports  a  great  load ;  a  barrel  of  flour  being  strapped  on  it,  he  leans 
forward^  nearly  horizontal,  grasps  tightly  a  stick  fastened  by  a 
string  to  his  neck,  and  walks  off  with  a  long,  quick  stride  as  silently 
and  solemnly  as  the  camel  himself;  such  a  rheumatism  as  he  will 
have  when  ne  gets  to  be  sixty ;  the  markets  called  bazaars ;  no  sign- 
boards ;  numbered  in  Arabic  and  English ;  every  man's  stock  is  open 
in  fronts  with  no  counter  or  railing ;  you  just  sit  down  on  the  shop- 
floor^  in  front  of  the  merchant,  and  trade ;  each  stock  worth  from 
$50  to  $500  all  told ;  nobody  sells  more  than  one  line  of  goods ;  first 
is  a  tobacco-store,  then  dry  goods,  thread,  tobacco  again,  miits,  brass 
vessels  (very  bright  and  tasty  too) ;  jewelry,  mostly  of  the  cheap  and 
nasty  sort;  fruits,  tobacco,  calico,  woolen  caps  with  silk  tassels; 
small  stock  of  drugs ;  hardware  from  Birmindiam,  England  (such 
scissors  1  to  cut  your  nails  will  take  the  edge  on!);  tobacco,  matches^ 
confectionery,  four  in  a  row ; — ^and  so  on  with  tobacco  as  a  staple; 
only  one  butcher-shop  an  hour;  bread  in  loaves  and  rings,  nice,  and 
of  good  quality;  confectioneries  particularly  well  got  up;  no  cakes 
nor pison  things^  as  in  American  shops;  every  liundred  yards  or  so 
an  open  court,  mostly  paved,  with  fountain  m  centre,  and  trees  of 
orange,  palm,  etc;  in  Armenian  quarters,  front  doors  open,  display  hall 
with  settees,  paved  elaborately  with  pebbles ;  set  mosaically  in  cement ; 
Armenian  Graveyard,  with  drawings  on  gravestones,  to  show  dead 
men's  business  on  earth, — barbers'  tools,  tools  of  carpenters,  stone- 
mason, blacksmith,  etc.,  etc. ;  Turkish  Mosque  ;  at  high  twelve  people 
pray ;  first  washing  feet,  hands,  arms,  neck  and  head,  and  scouring 
mouth,  ears,  etc. ;  my  servant  Joseph,  being  a  Jew,  debarred  admis- 
sion, stayed  outside  and  watched  my  boots  while  I  went  in ;  had  to 
eo  in  stocking  feet  (stockings  had  holes  in  them) ;  worshipers  bare- 
rooted;  no  furniture  nor  seats;  matted  with  ragged  mats;  galleries, 
but  nobody  there;  regular  bam  of  a  place;  no  preaching;  no  singing, 
no  nothing;  those  who  spoke  to  one  another  whispered ;  kept  my  hat 
on  accordmg  to  orders ;  the  door  was  a  quilted  leather  afiair  that  nung 
tapestry-fashion;  no  arrangements  for  warming  or  lighting;  heard 
no  muezzin ;  crescent  on  top  of  the  church ;  Turkish  School,  all  boys, 
no  girls ;  noise  startling,  gesticulations  marvellous,  scholars  all  leave 
their  shoes  outside,  perfectly  safe,  the  fifty  pairs  not  worth  a  dime  for 
the  lot;  sight  of  my  fur  cap  delighted  the  boys;  Women;  Turkish 
women  wear  cloth  over  face,  other  women  not ;  Armenian  women 
expose  breasts  indecorously ;  Old  Fort  on  hill ;  built  by  Genoese ; 
magnificent  view  from  summit ;  Mt  Cybele  with  its  snowy  cap  and 
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mapy  traditions ;  the  tort  a  grand  piece  of  labor  and  skill,  but  non 
entirely  in  ruins ;  looking  southeast,  imagine  St  Pai^  coming  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  to  take  a  first  view  of  Smyrna  preparatory  to  preach- 
ing here;  Turkish  Graveyard  ;  turban  on  gravestones  of  men;  rose- 
buds on  women  ;  inscriptions  v^Titten  from  right  to  left,  and  slope 
upwards,  a  modem  innovation,  I  am  told;  many  epitaphs  in  gut; 
none  handsome;  graveyard  full  of  broken  columns,  once  doubt- 
less forming  parts  of  ancient  temples,  etc.;  six  enormous  ones  lately 
exhumed  by  Exploration  Society,  curiously  carved  work  upon  them ; 
had  stones  thrown  at  me  here  by  schoolboys,  but  only  because  my 
guide  was  a  Jew;  Fountains;  a  Turkish  hobby  foundmg  fountains, 
and  one  that  excited  my  gratitude;  the  city  is  full  of  them ;  all  free; 
Streets  cleaner  than  I  expected,  and  well  paved,  hut  the  boulders  are 
rude,  and  hurt  the  feet;  Fruits,  etc.,  figs,  seedless  raisins,  pomegran- 
ates, carob  pods,  garlic,  cauliflowers,  shelled  almonds,  oranges,  lemons, 
dates,  fig-pafite,  English  walnuts,  hazelnuts,  dates,  delicious  prunes, 
and  very  many  others ;  Costumes;  everybody's  nationality  and  religion 
recognized  by  his  dress,  handsomest  race  is  the  Armenian  ;  but  few 
beggars ;  gi'oup  negroes  playing  cards ;  soldiers  with  French  muskets, 
percussion  locks,  carried  at  hafi'-shoulder  shift ;  but  little  importunity 
among  merchants  to  get  my  custom;  street-brokers  everywhere 
with  a  peck  or  two  of  money  ready  for  exchange ;  in  changing  a  twenty- 
fiunc  piece  they  only  charged  two  cents  premium  ;  gave  me  a  pint  of 
native  money  m  copper  and  alloyed  silver,  very  base;  only  two  tipsy 
men,  and  they  "  but  just  a  drappy  in  the  eeV'  as  poor  Bums  usea 
to  say. 

Over  the  old  Greek  church,  iu  which  Polycarp  is  said  to  have 
preached,  are  the  words  (in  ancient  Greek),  Polycarp  the  Divine 
Shepherd.  »♦♦♦♦*  And  so  on  for  a  dozen  pages  for 
quantity. 

The  streets  of  Smyrna  are  ludicrous  parodies  on  the  word !  More 
crooked  than  those  of  Boston,  more  filthy  than  those  of  Cairo 
(Illinois),  they  are  so  narrow  that  a  loaded  camel  fills  one  up  even. 
Shakespeare  must  have  had  a  description  t)f  them  before  penning 
that  laughable  thing  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (Act  ii..  Scene  2), 
where  one  of  his  characters  gives  these  directions  to  a  sorely-puzzled 
traveller:  "  Turn  upon  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning;  but  at 
the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left.  Marry,  at  the  very  next 
turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  JeVs 
house !"    No  marvel  at  the  answer :  "  'Twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit  1** 

Seeing  here  the  first  caravan  of  camels  I  had  ever  beheld  (some 
five  hundred  of  them,  just  in  from  Persia,  loaded  with  cotton),  I  am 
reminded  of  the  Eastern  legend  commemorating  the  extreme  homeli- 
ness of  this  beast    ^'  The  first  man  who  beheld  a  camel  faints  with 
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dismay;  the  second  one  drew  tremblingly  near;  the  third  roped  him 
and  put  him  to  work ! ''  In  good  sooth^  he  is  a  flEiilnre  in  animal 
architecture,  reminding  us,  as  compared  with  the  other  beasts,  of  the 
hdge-tyUr  compared  with  the  other  officers. 

To  commemorate  the  Masonic  spirit  manifested  in  this  ancient 
Masonic  and  ecclesiastical  city  of  Smyrna,  marked  on  the  map ''  E,'' 
nine  honored  names  of  British  craftsmen,  whose  names  will  surviye 
them,  are  located  here,  viz.,  Hyde  Clark,  Stephen  Barton  Wilson,  W. 
J.  Hughan,  D.  Murray  Lyon,  Charles  Purton  Cooper,  Matthew 
Cooke,  Charles  Warren,  E.  T.  Rogers,  and  V.  W.  Bate. 

It  was  not  in  my  route  to  visit  Constantinople ;  but  I  was  assured 
by  well-informed  gentlemen  at  Smyrna  that  some  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  empire  are  acknowledged  members  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  there.  Amongst  these  I  name  that  distinguished  officer, 
Fuad  FashOf  who  deceased  the  following  year.  The  Sultan  himself 
is  an  avowed  friend  to  this  society.  A  few  years  since  he  directed 
one  of  his  secretaries  to  became  a  Mason,  and  the  secretary's  report 
upon  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  institution  was  so  favorable  as 
to  secure  the  imperifd  favor.  Of  this  the  great  officers  of  the  empire 
are  well  awara 

Constantinople  is  intimately  associated  in  our  minds  with  terrible 
conflagrations,  especially  that  of  1870,  which  was  one  of  a  series  that 
have  devastated  this  devoted  city  for  many  generations.  A  traveller 
in  1610,  referring  to  the  sad  fire  of  October  14,  1607,  remarked  that 
he  did  not  know  to  what  fate  or  misfortune  this  city  was  subject  in 
suffering  so  much.  At  that  time  three  thousand  houses  were  burned 
to  their  foundations. 

.  I  left  Smyrna  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  February,  still  one  week's 
journey  from  Holy  Land.  Passing  the  island  of  Samos,  I  again  re- 
call the  history  and  labors  of  the  sublime  Pythagoras,  born  here  b.c. 
570. 

Samos,  says  Anthon  in  his  Classical  Dictionary,  is  an  island  of  the 
iBgean,  lying  off  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  intervening  strait  was  about 
seven  stadia  in  its  narrowest  part  (A  stadium  was  the  eighth  of  an 
English  mile.)  The  first  inhabitants  were  Carians  and  Leleges.  The 
temple  and  worship  of  Juno  contributed  much  to  its  fame  and  afflu- 
ence. A  tunnel  was  carried  through  the  mountain  seven  stadia,  to 
convey  water  from  a  distant  fountain  to  the  city.  A  mole,  twenty 
bthoms  deep  and  two  stadia  long,  defended  the  harbor. 
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The  circuit  of  Samos  was  600  stadia^  equal  to  75  English  milesi 
It  yielded  almost  every  kind  of  Leyantine  produce,  except  wineu 
The  city  of  Samos  was  exactly  opposite  the  Trogilian  promontory 
and  Mount  Mycale.  The  port  was  secure  and  conyenient  for  shipa 
The  town  stood  chiefly  in  a  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  sea.  The 
island,  sailing  north  from  Patmos,  is  yery  conspicuous,  so  much  so 
that  the  ancients  styled  any  yery  lofty  place  Samos.  It  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object,  not  only  in  the  Ionian  Sea  but  the  JBgean  also. 
The  following  cut  will  giye  an  idea  of  its  shape. 

At  so  appropriate  a  locality  as  Samos, 
marked  "F**  on  the  map,  I  place  the 
names  of  Thomas  J.  Corson,  Daniel  B. 
>A'-^-'\^^^^w>^  Bruen,  W.  B.  Langridge,  A.  Bf.  Cope- 
^  '^^      land,  P.    H.    Taylor,   John    Leach,   J. 

McCormick,    Cornelius    Moore,    A.    J. 
Wheeler,  and  John  A.  Morris. 
MAP  OF  8AM0S.  Passiug  off  the  coast,  a  little  ways  west 

of  Ephesus,  I  note  the  fact  that  Eleusi- 
nian  Lodge  No.  987,  of  which  the  yener- 
able  Brother  Landon  is  W.  M.,  holds  its 
sessions  here,  although  the  city  at  present  is  but  a  poor  place.  I  had 
promised  the  Smyrna  Masons  to  return  to  them  in  June  next  and 
spend  the  24th,  the  anniyersary  of  our  patron-saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, in  a  Masonic  pic-nic  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  It  would  haye 
been  a  rare  experience  indeed.  Here  at  Ephesus  were  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity,  including  that  third  **  Won- 
der of  the  World,''  the  Temple  of  Diana.  This  noted  edifice  was 
erected  b.c.  552,  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic  States,  its 
chief  architect  being  Ctesiphon  ;  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  were 
expended  in  the  work.  The  Temple  was  426  feet  by  225.  It  was 
supported  by  127  marble  columns  60  feet  high,  and  thick  in  pro- 
portion, each  weighing  150  tons.  Each  column  was  a  present  from  a 
separate  king.  This  building  was  set  on  fire  by  EratostratuB  the 
same  night  Alexander  was  bom,  yiz.,  B.C.  356.  It  was  rebuilt,  but 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Goths  a.d.  256  to  262. 

The  foundations  of  this  Temple,  like  those  of  King  Solomon's,  were 
artificial,  although  for  a  yery  different  reason.  The  soil  being  marshy, 
deep  beds  of  charcoal  and  fleeces  of  wool  were  laid  in  trenches,  and 
BO  a  substantial  base  was  formed.  Pliny  describes  the  difficulty  en- 
^untered   in  moying  and  raising   the  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
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wronght  into  this  Temple,  a  problem  which  exercises  the  wits  of  all 
who  trayerse  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  to  which  I  shall  give  attention 
farther  on.  In  the  present  instance  he  says :  **  The  architect  contrived 
to  raise  the  architrayes  by  means  of  bags  of  sand  piled  upon  au  in- 
clmed  plane  to  the  height  of  the  columns  (60  feet)  and  by  gradually 
emptjring  them  the  blocks  fell  to  their  assigned  places." 

The  roof  of  this  Temple  was  of  cedar,  like  Solomon's,  the  doors  of 
cypress  (Solomon's  were  of  olive),  and  the  stairway  of  vine- wood.  As 
the  grapevines  in  the  East  are  often  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter,  this  is  credible.  All  the  wood  before  using  was  glued  to- 
gether and  t^ft  four  years  to  season.  So  well  was  this  seasoning 
executed  that  the  wood  of  the  Second  Temple  was  found  by  Muci- 
anus,  B.C.  75,  to  be  as  good  as  new,  although  then  400  years  old. 
So  the  wood  in  the  old  church  at  Bethlehem  seems  now  as  good  as 
new,  although  more  than  1,500  years  old.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
Temple  was  so  beautiful  that  Philon  burst  out  in  rapture  concern- 
ing it,  saying,  "  it  is  the  only  house  of  the  gods;  you  will  think  when 
you  see  it  that  the  gods  have  left  heaven  and  come  to  live  here ! " 
Its  position  was  at  the  head  of  the  port  facing  me,  as  I  sail  past,  and 
it  shone  there  like  a  meteor.  But  now  the  sea  has  receded  three 
miles  eastward  and  left  a  reedy,  miasmatic  marsh  between  us.  The 
very  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  is  in  dispute,  and  the  city  itself  is  a 
vast  and  almost  indistinguishable  ruin.  * . 

The  supply  of  marble  for  these  works  was  of  course  immense. 
Three  ancient  quarries  were  open,  those  of  Ctesiphon  and  Paros,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  on  preceding  pages,  and  Proconessus. 
But  the  question  oi  freight  was  the  puzzle ;  the  transport  of  so  much 
stone  would  demand  whole  fleets  of  vessels,  although  the  distance,  as 
compared  with  that  traversed  by  the  fleets  of  Hiram,  was  insignifi- 
cant The  diflBculty  was  solved  in  the  nick  of  time,  by  the  discovery 
of  a  quarry  of  fine  marble  on  Mount  Prion,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus, 
brought  to  light  by  the  butting  off  of  a  piece  by  the  horns  of  a  ram  1 

At  this  ancient  Queen  City  of  the  Levant  Ephesus,  marked  on  the 
map  '**H,"  I  locate  the  following  Masonic  names:  Charles  W.  Moore, 
H.  G.  Reynolds,  David  Clark,  F.  G.  Tisdall,  G.  F.  Qouley,  Henry  D. 
Palmer,  James  Fenton,  S.  D.  Bayless,  Joseph  B.  Hough,  and  E.  S. 
Fitch. 

And  there  the  people  believe  our  good  December-Saint  John  lies 
buried  behind  the  high  altar.  But  his  tomb,  when  opened,  was  found 
to  have  lost  its  body ;  the  pure  flesh  of  the  apostle  of  peace  had 
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turned  to  manna,  or  the  body  itself  had  been  translated  to  heavei^ 
leaving  that  Celestial  bread  of  the  Royal  Arch  in  its  place.  This 
graye  had  been  made  under  his  own  instructions,  while  alive,  and  in 
his  death-day  he  walked  there  voluntarily  and  laid  himself  down 
in  it 

Here,  too,  he  led  his  adopted  mother,  Mary  (John  xix.  26, 27),  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  followed  Jesus  to  the  celestial  courts. 
Passing  along,  on  the  26th,  by  the  island  of  Patmos,  I  read  with 
uncommon  interest  that  collection  of  imagery,  thrilling  and  inimi- 
table, which  makes  up  the  Apocalypse  or  Bevelation  of  St  John,  in 
which  the  Apostle  saw  ''  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires  and 
gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl,*'  and  where  on  that  celebrated  Lord's 
day  he  was  "in  the  spirit,"  his  raptured  soul  dwelling  in  the  midst  of 
opal  and  amethyst  and  chalcedony  and  sardonyx  and  gold. 

Much  of  these  figures  is  embodied  in  various  degrees  of  the  Sootch 
Bite.  Entering  into  the  spirit  of  this  strange  book,  it  reads  as  though 
a  woman  were  peeping  into  a  lodge-room,  witnessing  the  ceremonies 
of  Freemasonry,  and  trying,  with  raptured  pen,  to  record  them  I 
How  I  should  like  to  spend  a  week  here  and  read  it  through.  The 
aispect  of  the  island  is  peculiarly  rugged  and  bare,  which  explains 
why  it  was  selected  as  a  place  of  exile  for  St  John,  as  the  practice 
was  to  choose  rocky  and  desolate  islands  for  such  purposes.  Only 
one  palm-tree  remains  upon  it,  although  so  numerous  were  they  1,000 
years  ago,  that  the  name  Palmosa  was  given  to  the  island.  So  Jericho, 
anciently  called  "the  city  of  palm-trees"  (Deut  xxxiv.  3),  has  now 
only  one  palm  remaining.  This  island,  now  called  PaiinOy  in  which 
Qod  opened  the  pearly  gates  of  paradise,  is  divided  equally  by  a  very  nar- 
row isthmus,  making  the  whole  something  in  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass. 
The  following  engraving  gives  ^  correct  idea  of  its  appearance. 

Here  dwelt  St  John  the  Evangelist^  a 
prisoner  "  for  the  Word  of  God  and  for 
the  Testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  (Bev.  i. 
9),  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
probably  from  A.D.  95  to  97,  when  he 
was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 

To  commemorate  a  place  so  sacred  la 

Masonic  and  Biblical,  I  locate  at  Patmosy 

marked  "  G  "  on  the  map,  the  names  of 

MAP  OF  PATHOS.  ^^  clergymen,  eminent  both  in  Masonio 

and  religious  relations,  viz.,  J.  H.  Fitch, 
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Hiram  A.  Htmtery  D.  H.  Enickerbaokery  Bobert  Collier,  Gharles  Losh- 
ier,  G.  G.  Bowdish,  John  Trimble,  Jr.,  Bobert  McMordy,  J.  S.  Dennis, 
William  S.  Bumey. 

I  arriyed  at  Bhodes  Feb.  27,  and  remained  a  few  hours  off  the  city, 
but  not  long  enough  to  go  on  shore.  I  recalled  some  facts  which 
eommend  the  island  particularly  to  the  attention  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. It  was  the  refuge  of  the  Christian  Enights  when  they  were 
finally  driyen  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Those 
gallant  warriors  fortified  it  so  strongly  and  defended  it  so  gallantly 
as  to  resist  for  a  considerable  period  the  utm6st  power  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire ;  and  when  at  last,  oyerbome  with  numbers,  and  weak- 
ened by  famine  and  the  unintermitting  assaults  of  their  enemies, 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  they  capitulated  upon  the  most 
honorable  conditions,  being  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  island 
with  all  their  possessions,  and  to  go  to  Malta. 

Bhodes  is  specially  worthy  of  Masonic  study,  as  being  the  site  of  the 
fifth  of  the  seyen  ancient  wonders  of  the  world,  the  yast  brazen  image 
of  the  sun,  styled  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  This  was  seyenty  cubits 
high  (about  sixty-five  feet).  It  was  erected  by  Chares  of  Lindus, 
about  B.C.  290,  but  only  stood  about  sixty  years,  being  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  about  B.C.  224.  Si  John  doubtless  saw  this 
remarkable  piece  of  art,  and  it  may  haye  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
allegory  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Revelation :  *^  And  I  saw  another 
mighty  angel  come  down  from  heayen,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  a 
rainbow  was  upon  bis  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun, 
and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire ;  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  little  book 
open ;  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  Ihe  sea  and  his  left  foot  upon 
the  earth.** 

The  following  engraving  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  island. 

It  is  about  forty  miles  long,  and  one- 
third  the  same  in  breadth.    Its  popula-  •^.y--/^-''''*^ 
tion  is  about  25,000,  largely  Greeks  and             ^y  j^ 
Jews.    The  modem  city  only  covers  one-       %    (  \ 
fourth  the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  whose            /L                ^ 
majestic  ruins  fill  the  vista  as  I  gaze            /       ..^-^vr^ 
upon  them  from  the  deck  of  the  ship;          /          \ 

but  few  traces  of  the  glory  of  ancient       /^^.^<<'^^oo  m/f»s^ 

Bhodes  are  visible.    Instead  of  the  in-  ji^p  of  rhodbs. 

numerable  galleys  that  once  swarmed  out 

of  yonder  port,  like  pigeons  from  their  cotes,  and  commanded  all 
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these  seas  by  their  numbers  and  daring,  nothing  has  come  forth 
during  the  four  hours  I  have  lain  off  this  harbor,  save  a  few  skiffii 
seeking  to  take  passengers  ashore,  a  flat-bottomed  barge  for  our 
freight,  and  a  custom-house  boat  manned  by  ten  red-capped  sailors, 
and  commanded  by  an  indolent  Turk,  which  rows  round  and  round 
us  during  our  stay  here  to  see  that  we  do  no  smuggling.  Probably 
his  "fidelity  to  his  trust''  equals  that  of  the  custom-house  officer  on 
the  wharf  at  Smyrna,  who  lazily  examined  my  box  of  figs  and  the 
roll  of  stationery  which  1  had  purchased  in  the  bazaars,  and  com- 
promised all  informalities  concerning  them  by  accepting  two  pias- 
tres (eight  cents)  for  his  own  pocket  1  I  venture  to  say  that  that 
fat  gentleman  yonder  would  "  pass  *'  a  whole  cargo  for  a  moderate 
compensation  without  a  blush.  The  name  of  the  island,  Bhodes, 
was  probably  derived  from  Sos,  a  rose,  referring  to  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  that  sweet  blossom  here. 

Waiting  upon  the  slow  movements  of  the  customs  officers,  I  find 
time  to  read  Acts  xxi.,  where  Paul,  having  parted  the  day  before 
with  the  Christian  brethren  of  Miletus  and  Ephesus,  "  came  with  a 
straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  Rhodes,'*  and  so  on 
through  his  subsequent  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Csesarea,  Malta,  and 
Rome! 

To  commemorate  a  place  so  intimately  associated  with  the  gloiy 
of  Christian  Knighthood,  I  locate  here  at  Rhodes,  marked  "K"  upon 
the  map,  the  names  of  ten  Masons,  eminent  in  the  Christian  Orders 
of  Knighthood,  viz.:  J.  Q.  A.  Fellows,  William  S.  Gardner,  William 
E.  Lathrop,  John  A.  Leflferts,  G.  Fred  Wiltsie,  Orrin  Welch, 
A.  V.  H.  Carpenter,  E.  D.  B.  Porter,  Alfred  E.  Ames,  and  George  L. 
Otis. 

Remaining  twelve  hours  at  Mersina,  February  29  (this  being  leap- 
year),  I  am  told  that  this  town  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyd- 
nus,  and  is  only  six  miles  from  ancient  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  the 
gi*eat  Paul,  the  man  who  was  set  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
he  should  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth   (Acts  xiii. 

47.) 

From  childhood  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Apostle 
Paul  the  man  who,  next  to  Moses,  has  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  his  race.  Being  thus  within  six  miles  of  his 
birthplace,  I  cannot  but  follow,  in  imagination,  his  footsteps  hence, 
to  the  theological  school  of  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem ;  thence  on  a 
fanatical  errand  to  Damascus ;  thence  miraculously  confounded  and 
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mverted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  thence  on  jourueya  hither  and 
liither,  establiahing  churches,  bearing  painful  teBtimouials  "  ia  labon 
more  abuadaat ;  in  etripes  above  measure ;  in  prieonB  more  iVequent; 
■Q  deaths  oft:  of  the  Jewa,  five  times,  receiving  forty  stripes  save  one, 
thric«  beat«ii  with  rode;  once  stoned;  thrice  suffering  shipwreck; 
s  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep ;  iu  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  iu  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  iu  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren;  in  weariness  and 
painfnlness ;  in  watchiugs  often:  in  hunger  and  thirst;  in  fastings 
o^n,  in  oold  and  nakedness."    (2  Cor.  si.) 

Whatever  one  may  think  oi  the  particular  cause  to  which  this  man 

gave  his  learning,  Ial>or,  and  life,  no  one  can  help  respecting  him  for 

the  fidelity  he  evinced  in  the  performance  of  duty.    And  siirely  no 

Uason-  who  has  dropped  the  tear  over  the  martyred   Hiram    can 

refuse  the  sympathetic  drop  to  the  memory  of  Paul ;  or  to  share  the 

^      triumphant  glow  which  inspired  him  when  he  wrote  iu  his  old  age 

l^nto  Timothy  :  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my 

^^■SepATture  is  at  baud.    I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished 

^^^Kny  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 

^^Ft  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  tbe  righteous  judge,  shall 

^^r  pre  in  that  day."    (2  Tim.  iv.)    Mighty  soul  I  hast  thou  not  satisfied 

^H.  those  immortallougings  ere  this!     Gathered  with  the  saints  at  the 

^"     Eiver  of  Life,  is  not  t!iy  weariness  refreshed  and  thy  thirst  satisfied  ? 

I  don't  fancy  Benan's  views  upon  religious  subjects,  whatever  he 

may  know  in  science  and  literature,  but  I  must  Eay  that  his  concep- 

»tion  of  St.  Paul's  character  is  fine  and  just.  He  describes  his  soul  aa 
growing  great  and  expanding  without  ceasing ;  a  man  of  boundless 
yigor,  unlimited  capacity,  will,  and  action.  His  lAfe  of  St.  Paul 
might  be  expurgated,  and  so  made  a  valuable  book. 

We  sighted  the  Syrian  shores  on  the  first  day  of  March,  the  open- 
ing hours  of  spring,  the  day  being  but  a  few  hours  old.  At  Alexan- 
drctte,  or  Scaudaroon,  I  was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  and  remain  for 

IBOme  honrs.  My  first  act  was  to  fall  upon  my  knees  and  praise  T. 
0,  A.  0,  T.  U.  that  now  at  length,  near  the  going  down  of  my 
turthly  sun,  I  am  }3ermitted  to  stand  upon  a  portion  of  earth  so  hal- 
lowed by  Biblical  and  classical  recollections  us  this.  At  last  my  desires 
ire  gratified.  One  of  the  fixed  purposes  of  my  whole  life,  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land*  is  fulfilled.  Since  I  began  to  read  with  understanding  the 
8uored  Writings,  that  purpose  has  been  kindled  intoalongiug desire. 
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Upon  my  entrance  into  Freemasonry  (March,  1846),  I  formed  a 
olution  that,  if  the  Grand-  Architect  of  the  Universe  would  spare  my 
life,  and  open  a  way  for  me,  I  would  as  surely  set  foot  upon  the  sa- 
cred soil  before  my  Masonic  career  should  be  closed. 

Alexandrette  is  a  good  place  at  which  to  enter  the  Holy  Land, 
being  the  "  northeast  comer "  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  con- 
tiguous to  several  localities  of  thrilling  memory.  Around  yonder 
point,  to  the  northwest,  a  short  two  days'  journey,  is  Tarsus,  the  birth- 
place of  PauL  A  little  nearer  is  the  battle-field  of  Issus,  wherein, 
B.O.  333,  Alexander  achieved  that  victory  which,  in  effect,  was  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Qouth  of  this,  and  only  thirty  miles  from 
me,  is  Antioch,  *'  where  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.'* 
East  of  me,  and  about  the  same  distance,  is  the  purely  Oriental  city 
of  Aleppo;  beyond  which  is  Baalbec,  and  beyond  tiiat,  Damascua 
The  road  over  those  mountains,  now  heavily  banked  in  snow,  haa 
been  trodden  again  and  again  by  the  conquerors  of  the  earth,  and  by 
the  Evangelists  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  good  beginning 
point  for  my  survey  of  the  Holy  Land. 

There  was  once  a  pigeon-express  maintained  between  this  place 
and  Bagdad. 

The  literary  history  of  the  world — Masonic,  scientific,  religious, — 
moves  toward  the  Orient^  as  the  march  of  empires  to  the  Occident, 
Unplowed  lands  are  the  search  and  prize  of  nations ;  destroyed  lands, 
of  scholars.  In  the  spread  and  conquests  of  Grecian  heroes,  He- 
brew conception  found  fresh  expression ;  the  thoughts  of  the  East 
were  wedded  to  the  words  of  the  West 

To  commemorate  this  northeast  comer  of  the  Mediterranean, 
marked  ^^  M  "  upon  the  map,  I  have  placed  the  ten  following  names, 
all  well-known  in  the  Masonic  records  as  Past  Grand  Masters,  viz. : 
Charles  W.  Na^,  0.  H.  Irish,  Jno.  Adams  Allen,  Charles  Soott,  S. 
H.  Johnson,  John  H.  Brown,  Thomas  R  Austin,  Reuben  Mickel, 
James  M.  Howry,  and  John  B.  Fravel. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  March,  we  called  successively  at  Latakib, 
the  ancient  Laodicea,  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  a  few  miles  in  the  in- 
terior, famous  now,  like  Q^bal,  only  for  its  tobacco,  and  Tripoli, 
where  at  this  time  (1872)  is  stationed,  as  Kamiakam,  our  good 
brother  Noureddin  Effendi,  whose  portrait  adorns  a  subaequent 
page  of  this  volume. 

The  terraced  houses  of  Tripoli,  bathed  in  bright  Oriental  Bnnahim., 
^d  viewed  through  the  clear  ethereal  atmosphere  peonUar  to  ifaif 
classical  and  Biblical  clime,  are  beautifiiL 


BBFLKcnOHS  AT  APFKOACHINO  STUU. 

The  only  avwkble  passage  for  a  railroad  eastward  from  this  coast 

■  said  to  lead  out  of  Tripoli,  and  from  here  the  line  has  been  on- 

rgineered  to  the  East  Indies  bj  an  EngliBh  company.    The  highest 

L  point  to  be  Buimoantcd  is  only  1,500  feet,  and  the  ascent  is  withont 

Tery  heavy  grades. 

Going  southward  here  the  Lebanon  monutaina  rise  higher  and 
higher  aa  we  advance.  We  pass  ancient  Gebal,  marked  "0"  on  the 
map,  &om  whence  some  of  the  most  experienced  Masons  went,  at  the 
call  of  King  Solomon,  to  build  the  Temple  at  Jemsalem.  G-oing 
BOath  I  begin  to  wonder  at  the  narrowness  of  the  little  sbelf  of  level 
land,  the  vaat  and  lofty  Xjebanon  behind,  the  illimitable  Mediterra^ 
nean  bs/ore  it,  which,  under  the  name  of  Phcenicia,  exercised  such 
influence  upon  the  mitida  and  fortunes  of  the  human  rac&  This 
nation  was  here  when  Abram  came  down  from  Mesopotamia,  b.o. 
1931,  and  even  at  that  early  period  was  far  advanced  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  thfi  arts  and  sciences.  This  narrow  shelf  was  then  crowded 
with  towns  and  cities. 

The  eky  so  pore  and  bright,  the  moon  and  stars  shining  with  saoh 
eeleetiftl  beanty,  the  morDiog  air  peculiarly  bracing  and  tonic — thia 
whole  journey  from  Marseilles  has  been  a  delicious  recreation. 

My  reflections  on  approaching  the  coast  of  Syria  were  colored  by 
the  expectations  upon  which  my  mission  was  founded.  To  trace  up 
to  their  sources  ancient  habits,  modes  of  thought,  forms  of  speech, 
tmblema  whose  original  meaning  is  obscured  in  the  lapse  of  thirty 
Gentnries;  to  tread  upon  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  from  whence 
sprung  all  science  and  art,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  letters  itself; 
to  descend  into  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  whose  tenants  3,000  years  ago 
were  laid  in  their  everlasting  rest  with  the  same  symbolical  rites  that 
will  some  day  acconlpany  my  own  interment ;  and,  above  all,  to  read 
the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  in  the  land  of  the  Bible,  and  having  and 
vanting  no  other  Guide ;  to  travel  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  with  this  Guide  in  my  hand ;  such  was  the  work  for 
which  I  girded  op  my  loins  on  the  Ist  day  of  March,  and  invoked 
the  blessing  of  the  Moat  High  that  I  might  accomplish  it,  all  of  i^ 
la  I  had  proposed. 

The  night-Bcenes  on  the  Mediterranean  are  delightful  to  contem- 
plate. One  of  them,  in  which  1  walked  the  steamer's  deck  till  mid- 
night, can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  best  described  in  the  words  of 
"  Above  a  rast  hemicircle  of  clouds  shone  a  little  crescent 
I  bdag  into  her  last  quarter,  and  like  a  luminous  summit  to  aa 
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immense  pyramid  of  shade.    Oyer  the  wayes  she  traced  a  path  if 

trembling  light.^ 

Early  on  Tuesday  mominj;^,  the  8d  of  March,  we  cast  anchor  in 

the  Bay  of  Beyront  (St  Oeorge's  Bay),  and  so  this  first  diyidon  of 

my  yolnme  end&    It  only  remains  to  add  a  sketch  of  the  whole 

rente,  the  chapters  following  not  being  arranged  in  chronological 

order. 

Itikbbaby. 

Left  New  York February  2d. 

Arriyed  at  liyerpool ^       14th. 

«           London «       Uth. 

«           Paris "       16th. 

«           Marseillea **       17th. 

Left                  "       «       18th. 

Arriyed  at  Palermo ^       20th. 

**           Messina "       21st 

«            Syra. «       23d. 

«            Smyrna «       24th. 

Left                 «       «       26th. 

Arriyed  at  Rhodes. ^       27th. 

«            Mersina. «       28th. 

^           Alexandrette March  1st 

«            Latakia ^      2d. 

**            Tripoli «      2d. 

«           Beyrout **      3d. 

Whole  distance  from  Marseilles  to  Beyrout,  2,093  wSm, 

Beached  Oebal March  17th. 

**        Damascus "      26th. 

«        Tyre  April  14th. 

«        The  Cedars «    26th. 

^'       Joppa May  1st 

"        Jerusalem. "    3d. 

«        Nazareth "    17th. 

**        Tibnin «    21st 

^        Alexandria...  ;•••'• June  15th. 

«        Cairo "    16aL 

«        Brindisi **    25th. 

«        Paris. «    28th. 

^        London July  2d. 

••       Southampton.. «    7th. 


IXFBiraB  AOOOUlTOi  6t 

Beached  New  York. July  18th. 

**       La  Orange,  Kentucky ....  **    21bL 

A  note  of  passage-money  paid  for  one  passenger.  New  York  to 
Beyrout,  may  be  interesting  to  close  the  chapter : 

Steamer,  New  York  to*  liverpool,  1st  class  passage    tlOO  00 

Bailway,  liverpool    to  London,   2d         ^  9  00 

^       London    to  Marseilles,    Ist       ^  47  00 

Steamer,  Marseilles  to  Beyront,   2d        ^  125  00 


$281  00 
These  fiures  being  paid  in  gold,  I  have  added  such  a  premium  ai 
makei  the  amounts  equal  to  Federal  currency,  February,  186& 


^^rsE^ 
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THE   ARABIC   ALPHABET. 
{fi§aafnm  right  to  (c/t) 


^^^^^                                            THE   PTKAMID   OF   CHEOPS,                              ^^^^^^H 

^^1           Original  Measurements. — Length  on  each  side  is  753  feet ;  perp^^^^f 
^H       dioaUi  height,  480  feet.    IS)  acres.                                                  ^^^| 

^^M                                  Nol  useless:  cold  mast  be  the  heart                     ^^^| 
^^^                                      Oan  llnser  here  in  critic-mood.                        ^^^^H 
^^^^^^^                            And  fail  to  recognize  the  good,              ,^^^^^^^H 
^^^^^^^L                       And  look  aud  sneer,  and  bo  depart           ^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^M                      Not                were      bat  to  prove             ^^^^^^^^| 
^^^^^^^1                          What  aspiratioDB  are      man                  ^^^^^^^^| 
^^^^^^^V                          Almost  divine  thie  mighty  plan—         ^^^^^^^^| 
^^^^^^H                       Almost  an  impalse  from  above.                 ^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^H                       Not  'useless    were     bnt  to  stir                 ^^^^^^^^| 
^^^^^H                           The  sense      awe              the  breast:       ^^^^^^H 
^^^^^H                          What  grandeur  does  the  pile  attest!      ^^^^^^H 
^^^^^^H                          Is  it  a  mortal's  sepulchre?                            ^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^H                       Not  useless     no                                          ^^^^^H 
^^^^H                          The  nieasnre      the  sonl,  to  ma.              ^^^^^H 
^^^^^^^                           Its  ntmost                     thonght  shaU  bt  ,^^^^^^H 
^^^^^^^^^^          U;  memories      tlie  Pyramid !                  ^^^^^^^| 

DIVISION  SECOND-TYRE. 


IRl  aettim  erederu,  Aiim  ipiid  miperttui  agendam. — Luc&n  ;    Nothing  la  i 
whQe  SDjtbiDg  is  ted  undone. 

'l*hns  sailL  ibe  Lord  God,  1  am  Against  Uiee,  oh  Tjrus,  and  will  causa  muij 
QAtiotu  ro  come  up  against  thee,  as  tlie  sea  caueclb  bis  waves  lo  come  up. 

And  thej  aball  destrojr  the  walls  of  Tjrus,  and  break  down  lier  lowers ;  I  wiU 
tift  acrape  her  dust  from  her  and  make  her  like  Uie  top  of  a  rock. 

It  aliaU  be  a  place  for  tlic  spreading  of  neis  iu  the  midst  of  the  sea.      BiekW   i 

Falriola  were  here  in  freedom's  batlte  slain; 

Priests,  whose  long  Uvea  were  closed  nlthoul  a  stain ) 

Bards,  worthy  him  who  breathed  the  poei'a  mind  ; 

Founders  of  arts  that  digni^  mankind; 

And  lovers  of  our  race  whose  labors  gave 

Their  names  a  memory  that  deQea  the  grsTS. 


MOSLEM    FORMS   OP   PRAYER. 


CHAPTBB  V. 


FBOM  BBTBOUT  TO  TYBB. 


N  Denteronomy,  zzzIt.,  Moses  is  described  as  taking  hit 
panoramic  view  of  the  Land  of  Canaan^ /rom  the  sautheasL 
The  sacred  record  affirms  that  he  ''went  to  the  top  of 
Pisgahy  and  the  Lord  shbwed  him  all  the  land  of  Oilead 
nnto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  xmto  the  utmost  sea."  In  a 
map  lacing  a  subsequent  chapter  may  be  foxmd  this  stand-point  of 
Moses,  nearly  east  of  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about 
fifty  miles  east  of  Jerusalem. 

My  standpoint  for  a  first  view  of  Palestine  is  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  Beyrout,  diagonally  opposite  that  of 
Moses.  Between  the  two  lies  the  whole  land  of  Canaan^  our  respeo* 
tiye  stand-points  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart 

This  city  of  Beyrout,  which  constituted  headquarters  during  my 
Oriental  explorations,  has  no  place  in  ancient  Masonic  history,  al- 
though it  is  now  (1872)  the  site  of  the  only  lodges  in  this  country.  It 
is  indeed  scarcely  mentioned,  if  at  all,  in  the  Bible.  It  is  interesting 
to  Freemasons,  however,  as  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  beautifiil 
sheet  of  water  which  I  shall  style  the  Bay  of  the  Bafts.  It  is  called 
here  St.  Oeorge^s  Bay,  from  the  fiabulous  encounter  of  that  hero  with 
the  dragon,  said  to  have  occurred  at  this  place.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queen,  the  long-drawn  battle  is  graphically  described.  My  name  of 
^The  Bay  of  Freemasonry,  or  Bay  of  the  Bafts,''  is  derived  from  its 
ancient  use  for  making  up  the  rafts  or  ''flotes"  of  cedars  provided 
by  King  Hiram  for  Solomon's  Temple.  They  were  sent  out  from  this 
place,  as  I  shall  show  in  subsequent  pages,  to  the  pori;  of  Tyre,  one 
hundred  miles  south.  My  headquarters  at  Beyrout  were  in  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  Brother  Samuel  Hallock,  a  member  of  Lodge 
No.  9,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  as  thorough  and  genuine  a  Mason  as 
ever  old  Number  Nine  turned  out  from  its  busy  Atelier.  He 
accommodates  me  with  a  room,  for  which  I  supply  myself  witl^aflBW 
pieces  of  furniture;  and  so  in  all  my  sojourning  thrcugh  Holy 


TliSTe  an  abode  to  which  I  can  turn  aa  home.  Man]?  a  profit- 
able honr  did  we  two  atranger  Masons  enjoy  in  mntnal  confidences 
and  the  intercbange  of  useful  thoughts.  Brother  Hallock  is  the 
electrotypist  of  the  printing-house  connected  with  the  American 
Protestant  Mission,  and  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerct.  The  condition  of  Precmasonry  in  Beyront,  and  the 
elder  lodge  (Palestine  Lodge  No.  415),  will  he  fully  detailed  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

I  commence  this  second  division,  therefore,  at  Beyrout,  where  I 
landed,  March  3d,  1868.  The  place,  as  remarked  above,  has  no  par- 
ticnlar  mention  in  Biblical  or  Maeonic  history,  yet  its  traditions 
imply  that  it  is  one  of  the  -oldest  of  Phcenician  cities.  Having  the 
beet  harbor  that  exists  along  the  coast  (although  at  the  best  it  is 
only  third-rate),  Beyrout  has  been  adopted  as  the  seat  of  the  general 
consnlates  of  all  the  great  powers.  Being  connected  by  a  turnpike 
road  eighty-four  miles  long  with  Damascus,  and  by  telegraph  with 
points  north,  south,  and  east,  it  enjoys  the  best  business  of  the  coast, 
and  has  risen  rapidly  from  a  population  of  10.000  to  (iO,00C.  This 
growth  more  resembies  one  of  our  Western  railroad  towns  than  any- 
thing in  this  old-fogy  land,  Beyrout  has  outgrown  gates  and  walls, 
ind  U  spreading  abroad  into  the  suburbs  on  all  sides.  Spelled  in 
the  geography  "  Beirut,"  it  is  properly  pronounced  Bay-root.  Its 
Utitnde  is  33°  54'  north,  longitude  35°  29'  east  of  Greenwich.  On 
the  east  runs  the  river  Beyroul,  called  by  Pliiiy,  eighteen  hundred 
yeare  ago,  the  Magoras — in  dry  seasons,  however,  a  mere  creek.  The 
town  Btands,  tike  Joppa,  upon  a  head-land,  called  in  Arabic  Rtu, 
(meaning  head),  which  projects  about  Bve  miles  into  the  sea  &om  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Lebanon. 

This  head-land,  with  the  mountains  behind  it,  is  \hat  which  wonld 
fint  strike  the  eye  of  Phcenician  sailors  coming,  as  I  did,  from  the 
westward.  For  here  the  mighty  Lebanons  exhibit  their  vast  propor- 
tions, five  to  ten  thousand  feet  high,  in  the  most  impressive 
grandeur.  I  doubt  whether  all  Syria  afibrds  another  such  view  aa 
these  whit«-capped  heights,  striking  the  clnuds  with  their  hoary  tops 
ud  planting  their  roots  deep  at  the  earth's  very  centre. 

My  first  work,  upon  lauding  at  Beyrout,  was  to  forward  by  mail,  to 
each  of  several  hundreds  of  old  correspondents,  a  specimen  of  the 
"productions  oftheland"in  the  form  of  an  Olive  Leaf.  I  learned  that 
it  was  gratifying  to  them,  both  as  a  veritable  token  trum  the  Holy  Land 
ud  an  appropriate  tessera  of  brotherly  remembrance.    Upon  my 
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return  home  in  July,  I  went  heavily  laden  with  ^the  searching^ 
of  the  land,"  even  more  than  the  twelve  spies  who  ^  oame  unto  the 
brook  Eshcoly  and  cut  down  firom  thence  a  branchy  with  one  duster 
of  grapes,  and  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staf^  and  brought  of  the 
pomegranates  and  the  figs.^  (Num.  xiiL  23.)  These  and  hundredi 
of  othcT  specimens  I  bore  to  my  Mends. 

Each  of  the  olive  leaves  sent  firom  Beyrout  was  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  following  lines : 

THE  OLIVE-LEAP. 

Lines  composed  to  accompany  olive-leaves  plucked  firom  the  groves 
of  Beyrouth  in  the  Holy  Land,  March  6th,  1868,  by  Brother  Morris. 

And  the  Dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening ;  and  lo,  in  her  mouth 
was  the  Olive-leaf  pluckt  off;  so  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were 
abated  firom  the  Earth.    Gen.  viii.  11. 

Like  wandering  Dove,  whose  restless  feet 
Could  find  no  solid  landing-place,  t 

I  pluck  this  Olive-Leaf  to  grace 

A  memory  very  pure  and  sweet 

This  was  the  ancient  type  of  peace; 
The  wrathful  flood  was  overpast: 
The  gladsome  sun  beamed  forth  at  last ; 

The  Ark  on  storm-tossed  ways  did  cease.  . 

Then  from  the  Olive-Bou^h,  the  Bird 
Pluckt  this  green  leaf  with  mystic  care, 
And  to  the  Patriarch's  fingers  bare 

The  ipissive  with  its  high  accord. 

Dear  Friend,  to  you  this  Olive-spray 

I  send,  the  Messenger  of  love ; 

It  speaks  a  sentiment  above 
All  other  language  to  convey. 

The  Olive,— glory  of  this  land  : 
Our  Ancient  Craft  from  this  expressed 
The  Oil  of  Joy,  that  shone,  and  blessed. 

In  hours  of  rest,  the  laboring  Band. 

The  deadliest  hands,  upraised  in  hate. 

Before  this  gentle  missive  drop ; 

The  direst  discord  then  must  stop  ;— 
The  Olive  speaks,  the  floods  abate. 


BTARTDTQ    DOWS   TO   TIEE, 

AM  this  and  more  I  fain  would  teach 
From  this  bright  ancient  verdant  text ; 
Take  it  with  all  the  words  annexed; — 

Be  jonra  the  sermon  that  they  preach  I 

The  "words  annexed,"  in  the  last  atanja,  were  quotations  from 
'  DeoL  Tiii.  8 ;  1  K.  v.  11 ;  Ps.  !ii.  8 ;  cuTiii.  3,  etc  A  space  was  left 
in  the  printed  copy  to  fasten  the  olive  leaf  upon,  that  bo  it  might  be 
framed  and  preserved. 

At  the  conctasioQ  of  the  last  chapter  I  gave  an  itinerary  of  my 
entire  travels  while  in  Syria,  Pftlestine,  and  Egypt.  In  the  making 
np  of  this  volume,  however,  I  follow  the  natural  order  of  a  Maaonia 
narrative  thus: 

Division  T?s^j.—Tyre,  the  royal  seat  of  King  Hiram. 

DiVTBiON  Second. —  Qebal,  the  home  and  school  of  Hiram  ths 
Architect, 

DmsiON  Thibd. — Lehanon,  the  source  of  the  cedars. 

DiTlBlON  FoDBTH. — The  Bay  of  the  Rafts  where  tiie  cedars  wers 
Boated. 

Division  Fifth. — Joppa,  the  port  of  tranB-ehipment, 

DmfliON  Sixth, — The  clay-grounds,  the  site  of  Hiram's  furnaces 
■nd  foundries. 

DiviBiON  Seventh. — Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple.  *  •  * 
Tyre  and  its  surroundings  therefore  come  foremost 

On  tlie  morning  of  April  13th,  at  7  o'clock,  I  started  on  horseback 
vith  an  Arab  servant,  one  Hassan  Mardby,  riding  a  second  horse  and 
carrying  my  impedimenta  of  blankets,  overcoats,  books,  provisions, 
working  tools,  etc.,  etc.,  to  visit  the  city  of  Tyre,  now  called  Soor  (or 
Taoor).  Having  been  nearly  sii  weekB  in  the  country, duringwhich 
I  had  made  four  excursions,  I  felt  posted  upon  the  best  method  of 
travel,  and  the  quantity  of  baggage,  etc.,  essential  to  it.  My  plan, 
Thich  I  recommend  to  all  travellers  who  do  not  fancy  making  them- 
selves slaves  to  dragomans,  is  to  hii-e  two  horses  and  their  owner  for 
t  certain  number  of  days  (in  this  case,  six);  he  to  subsist  himself  and 
hie  horses  and  be  his  own  qaartermastcr.  The  stipulated  price  with 
Haeean  was  twelve  francs  a  day  for  the  whole,  equal  at  the  then 
ntes  of  gold  U)  $3.25  per  day.  Besides  this,  my  own  board  and  lodg- 
ing cost  me  about  $2.00  per  day.  So,  for  to.OO  per  day,  or  ther©. 
['  ibont^,  I  go  as  an  independent  traveller,  stopping  when  I  please  and 
[  mfara  I  please,  and  a«  long  as  I  please,  with  none  to  molest  me  or 
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make  me  aCraid.    Hassan  stipulates  to  collect  specimens  for  me,  do 
my  interpreting,  and  serve  me  in  every  way  that  he  is  ordered. 

The  road  from  Beyront  to  Sidon  runs  for  five  miles  over  singular 
red  sand-hills,  the  only  deposits  of  the  sort  on  the  coast  It  is  sug 
gested  by  some  that  this  sand  is  blown  into  the  sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  brought  by  the  prevailing  currents  to  this 
shore,  where  the  wind  seizes  it  when  dry,  and  drifts  it  westward  like 
snow,  threatening  some  day  to  submerge  the  whole  city  of  Beyrout 
I  took  considerable  quantities  of  this  desert-sand,  the  only  link  now 
connecting  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  once*  so  nearly  related  in  religion, 
symbology,  and  all  the  details  of  ancient  Freemasonry. 

This  road  over  the  sand-hills  was  described  six  centuries  ago,  as  a 
good^  deep  roady  and  never  was  one  better  named.  For  miles  the 
horses  stepped  fetlock  deep  in  the  sand. 

I  had  already  inaugurated  the  practice  of  naming  the  best-marked 
bays  on  this  coast  after  Masonic  emblems,  and  dedicating  them  to 
American  lodges.  There  is  one  such  at  the  distance  of  five  hours 
(about  fifteen  miles)  from  Beyrout,  shaped  much  like  a  Trowel 
This,  therefore,  I  dubbed  The  Bay  of  the  Trowely  and  dedicated  to 
the  genial  and  generous  brethren  of  Manchester,  Iowa;  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  and  La  Grange,  Kentucky,  between  whom  there  runs  a 
line  of  Masonic  similarity,  closer  than  blood-relationship.  This  bay 
will  be  identified  by  travellers  by  the  circumstance  that,  just  south  of 
it,  as  you  rise  the  hill  on  the  old  Boman  road,  there  is  an  ancient  watch- 
tower  of  squared  stone,  by  some  attributed  to  Queen  Helena^  but 
probably  Phcenician  in  its  make.  Here  a  great  battle  was  fought,  B.a 
218,  between  the  Syrians  under  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  the  EgyptianB 
under  Ptolemy.  Coins  of  these  two  kings  will  be  found  figured  in 
this  book.  The  latter  was  defeated  with  fearful  slaughter.  The  JBay 
of  the  Trowel  is  a  charming  little  nook  of  water,  its  shores  abound- 
ing in  shells  and  sponges,  and  in  every  way  worthy  its  dedication. 

Not  far  firom  it  is  a  Moslem  tomb,  called  Nisby  Younas,  the  tomb 
of  Jonah ;  and  here,  in  a  little  bay  close  in  front  of  the  tomb,  is  the 
traditional  disgorging  place  of  the  disobedient  prophet,  who  went 
southwest  when  ordered  to  go  northeast.  Close  by  the  tomb  is  a 
Khan,  or  tavern,  more  strictly  a  caf6,  or  coffee-house,  where  several 
times  in  passing  I  spent  a  quiet  hour,  sipping  the  native  coffee^ 
and  writmg  up  my  notes.  Shall  I  record  the  memorandums  made  of 
*  what  I  resolved  to  do  every  day  while  in  this  country  ?  ^  For  fbiu 
months,  I  acted  upon  the  plan  following,  and  fortes  farPima 
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H  Pliny  Senior  said,  jnst  before  he  wae  gobbled  up  by  Mount  Va- 
niTitu: 

"A  peraon  yiBiting  any  strange  country  ehould  poesesa  praddsed 
powers  of  obeen-ation,  or  bia  travels  oan  present  no  useful  reenlta. 
The  ordinary  grade  of  tourists*  observationi  upon  Holy  Land  is 
soarcely  above  an  infant's.  He  sbould  be  skilled  in  trees,  plants, 
rocks,  customs,  costumes,  peoples ;  but  those  who  have  written  npoQ 
tbia  conntTV  seem  to  have  Known  nothing  of  such  things  when  tneT 
landed,  and  but  little  more  when  they  sailed  away.  What  drived 
makes  up  their  booksl  I  have  hundreds  of  them  in  my  library^ 
and  it  is  enough  to  give  one  the  dyspepsia  to  look  through  them. 
For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to-day,  and  for  my  coming  four  mdntha, 
to  bring  forty  years  of  reading,  study,  and  travel  to  bear  on  the 
scenes  before  rae.  I  will  esamine  the  earth  and  rocks,  aud  see  what 
they  *re  made  of.  I  will  colisider  this  ancient  country  as  a  naturalist* g 
angeum,  and  get  my  money's  worth  out  of  it  As  a  French  aavant 
tud,  when  coDgratuluted  upon  his  vast  discoveries,  I  will  simply  look 
and  see  things  as  they  are  made,  and  tell  the  story  as  it  is." 

Bat  this  Neby  Yoanas  Khan  (literally  Jonah  Honse)  is  vox 
praterea  nihil,  ouij  a  sound.  It  is  a  local  Hquoring  place.  All  It 
baa  is  coffee  and  smoke,  the  coffee  coming  to  you  in  Turkish  cups, 
Liliputian  indeed,  the  smoke  tbroagb  the  great  water-pipe  styled 
narghileb  (nargeely),  and  the  tomb  itself  recalls  the  old  Barnum 
story  of  Captain  Cook's  war-club.  Finding  that  every  other  museum 
bad  the  club  that  kilted  Captain  Cooke,  Barnum  procured  it  also  I 
For  there  are  already  Jive  tombs  where  Jonah  is  buried,  besides  this 
one,  viz. :  at  Sephoris,  Hebron,  Tyre,  Alexandrette,  and  the  one  near 
Babylon,  described  by  Layard,  Were  I  opening  a  coffee-honse,  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  for  instance,  I  should  build  a  Jonah's  tomb  too.  It 
vould  pay.  I  forgot,  after  all,  to  mentiou  Jonah's  tomb  at  Baphiah, 
Df«r  Egypt,  where  the  Mohammedans  report  a  visit  fVom  this  cele- 
brated traveller. 

At  Neby  Younas  I  saw  the  first  truly  sick  person  I  had  come  m 
contact  with  in  the  Holy  Land.  His  broken  cough,  sunken  eye, 
byllow  cheek,  fetid  breath,  and  despairing  face,  were  so  many  indica- 
lions  of  rapid  approach  to  the  grave,  that  recalled  a  thousand  sad 
memories  of  dying  friends.  These  people  have  a  perfect  passion  for 
medicine,  aud  he  insisted  on  having  some  of  me.  I  gave  him  half 
of  the  ginger-root  I  always  carry  in  my  pocket 

The  hard,  smooth  beach  around  Jonah's  Bay  by  Neby  Yoiuuu 
tempta  me  for  the  first  time  to-day  into  a  gallop.     How  invigorating 
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ttie  Western  breeze,  the  solemn  swash  of  the  wave,  the  shriek  of  the 
pdl,  the  flight  of  my  sinewy  horse.  I  am  twenty  years  younger 
agitin.  But  no,  my  hat  blows  off.  In  dismounting  to  get  it  I  torn 
my  anklOi  In  remounting  I  break  my  pocket-comb,  and  so  the  rest 
of  the  day's  journey  is  done  in  a  slow  walk. 

Ab  I  sat  imbibing  the  coffee  of  Jonah's  Tayern  in  a  steady  draught, 
for  nothing  less  than  the  Fellow-Graffs  number  will  suffice  a 
drinker  firom  these  cups  in  an  Oriental  cafij  I  quietly  asked  the  land- 
lord: ^Elhanjee,  where  along  this  coast  did  the  great  fish  discharge 
the  prophet  Jonah  ?"  The  Khanjee  had  learned  this  part  of  his 
Ifisson  welL  His  fishy  eyes  brightened  up.  He  took  his  hands, 
figuratiyely  speaking,  out  of  his  pockets,  scratched  himself,  and  then 
pointing  the  dirtiest  finger  in  the  direction  of  a  little  bay  a  hundred 
yards  in  the  southwest,  answered,  "  Howadji,  yonder  is  the  spot.'* 

It  toM  a  suitable  placed  and  showed  a  good  taste  of  selection  either 
in  the  whale  or  the  Khanjee.    So,  after  looking  pleasingly  towards 
it,  and  emptying  a  few  more  cups,  I  abandoned  the  examination  in 
chief  and  began  the  cross-examination : 
"  But,  Khanjee,  how  do  you  know  that  is  the  place  ? 
Here  was  a  puzzler.    The  query  had  never  before  been  propounded 
the  stupid  fellow.     Dropping  his  head  and  returning  his  hands, 
figuratively  speaking,  into  his  pockets,  he  sat  for  a  moment  a  monu- 
ment of  inanity.    Then,  with  a  spirit  of  repartee  that  I  had  not 
supposed  was  in  him,  he  raised  his  head,  and  answered : 

**But,  Howadji,  if  ihat  is  not  the  place,  where  w  the  place?*' 
And  so  the  subject  dropped. 

Continuing  my  journey,  sometimes  along  the  hard  beach  of  this 
sea  without  tides,  sometimes  in  the  deep  sands  a  little  wajs  back, 
sometimes  across  the  rocky  points  of  the  hills,  I  came,  about  4  p.m., 
in  sight  of  the  crenulated  battlements  of  the  Gothic  chateau  of  St.  Lois, 
and  then  of  the  city  of  Sidon  itself,  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by 
groves  of  firuit-trees.  Sidon  abounded,  of  old,  in  citrons,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, saffron,  figs,  almonds,  sugar-cane,  coriander,  and  other  rare 
objects  of  desire.  It  was  called  of  the  Phoenicians  Sidoriy  in  regard 
to  the  abundance  of  fish.  The  neroli,  or  oil  distilled  from  orange 
blossoms,  made  so  abundantly  •  here,  is  so  far  superior  to  that 
extracted  from  orange-peel,  that  thousands  of  trees  are  stripped  of 
blossoms  every  season,  which  never  go  to  maturity  of  fruit,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  perfume-makers. 
The  orange  groves  surrounding  this  ancient  city  are  so  charming 
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aa  to^ake  the  poor  old  place  look  by  contrast  worse  than  it  should. 
The  fruit  is  abundant,  large,  and  delicious.  For  four  mouths  they 
hang'on  the  trees  ripening,  and  the  germ,  the  bud,  the  blossom,  the 
green  firuit  and  the  ripe  fruit  cluster,  side  by  side,  as  I  haye  seen  an 
old  New-England  family  on  Thanksgiying-day  grouped  together  in 
the  third  and  fourth  generation;  or,  more  graphically,  as  I  haye 
seen  in  an  old  and  liyely  lodge  of  Masons,  working  on  the  First 
Degree,  the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  ripened  fruit  in  the  three 
classes  of  Craftsmen  there  assembled.  An  old  author,  Sandys, 
translates  from  the  Odyssey  (ii  1)  an  appropriate  passage,  which  I 
transcribe  as  follows: 

These  at  no  time  do  their  rare  fruits  forego. 
Still,  breathing  Zephyrus  maketh  some  to  grow. 
Others  to  ripen ;  growing  fruits  supply 
The  gathered,  and  succeed  so  orderly. 

Here,  too,  *^  the  acacia  wayes  her  golden  hair,''  large  trees,  ten  co 
twelye  inches  in  diameter,  lining  the  ayenues  of  the  city  on  the  east 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  will  describe  this  tree,  famous  in 
Masonic  uses. 

I  reached  Sidon  about  4  p.m.,  and  spent  the  night,  by  inyitation, 
with  Bey.  Wm.  M.  Eddy,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed 
here.  The  fetther  of  this  hospitable  gentleman  was  made  a  Mason, 
in  company  with  Pliny  Fisk,  about  the  year  1824,  preparatory  to 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land  as  a  missionary.  They  united  with 
our  ancient  Order  under  the  hope  that  through  its  cosmopolitan 
character  and  influence  their  holy  work  might  be  expedited.  The 
present  Mr.  Eddy  is  not  a  Mason,  although  possessing  the  general 
spirit  of  one.  He  made  my  stay  at  his  house,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, home-like  and  sweet. 

In  the  bazaar  may  be  seen  oranges  by  the  cargo,  piled  in  huge 
heaps,  figs,  grapes,  oliyes,  pomegranates,  dates,  almonds,  raisins, 
peaches,  apricots,  limes,  lemons,  plums,  quinces,  the  most  luxuriant 
bananas,  and  other  fruits  in  yariety  and  abundance. 

On  returning  to  Beyrout  some  days  afterwards,  I  was  conducted 
by  a  smart  little  son  of  Mr.  Eddy,  since  sent  to  America  to  be 
educated,  to  the  establishment  of  a  potter,  outside  the  gate.  A  yiew 
of  this  ancient  art,  esteemed  honorable  in  1  Ghron.  iy.  23,  and  made 
by  Jeremiah  (xyiii.)  and  other  Bible  writers  a  subject  of  imagery, 
cleared  up  to  my  mind  a  number  of  Scriptural  allusions.    The  work- 
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men,  bovever,  were  aa  naeightly  set;  three  Arabs  with  only  four  good 
ejM  among  them.  I  observed  here  that  every  man  you  meet  ia  wear- 
ing the  dress  in  which  "  he  lieth  down  at  aighfc " — a  fact  that  explains 
Tarioas  things,  entomological  and  otherwise,  that  at  first  glance  puz- 
ilesyoa  in  the  East.  As  I  sat  there  watching  the  chief  potter,  I 
read  Romans  ix.  21 :  "  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  thfl 
tamo  lump  to  make  one  vessel  anto  honor  and  another  unto  dishonor  ?" 
and  my  answer  was  in  the  afSrmative. 

There  is  no  lodge  of  Masons  at  Sidon,  but  quite  a  number  of  tho 
craft  live  here,  whom  I  met  the  following  June  at  Beyront.  It  is 
a  city  well  adapted  for  a  lodge,  high  and  ample  chambers  being  fonnd 
in  abandance,  and  a  resident  population  that  would  afford  an  abnn- 
dtnce  of  good  "  timbers  "  (materials)  for  Masonic  work.  I  hope  to 
learn  that  a  lodge  ere  long  will  be  established  here.  In  the  hope  of 
eneh  a  desirable  consummation,  I  locate  here  the  following  names  of 
»orthy  and  eminent  Masons:  0.  H.  Main,  G.  B.  Van  Saun,  Henry 
Hitt,  George  W.  Chaytor,  A.  R.  Whitney,  Jesse  B.  Anthony, 
WaahingtOQ  Galland,  B.  F.  Simmous,  Luke  E.  Barber,  Elwood 
Evona 

Spending  a  Sabbath-day  here  in  the  following  June,  I  had  some 
genial  hours  in  that  Christian  family,  remembering  the  days  of  old, 
meditating  on  all  his  works,  musing  on  the  work  of  Ood's  hands, 
(Ps.  ciliii.  5),  and  heard  a  very  lovely  song  of  oue  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voioe  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument  (Ez,  xxsiii.  33). 

Sidon  has  been  tour  tim^s  taken,  plundered,  and  dismantled.  On 
one  occasion  (most  memoriible)  it  was  absolutely  reduced  to  ashes 
nad  cinders,  and  the  privilege  of  sifting  out  the  dibris  tor  the  precious 
metaU  fonnd  in  them  was  sold  to  an  enterprising  pedlar  for  a  con- 
aderable  sum.  One  of  these  fearful  conflagrations  of  Sidon  may  be 
compared  in  several  points  with  that  unparalleled  fire  which  reduced 
Chicago,  Oct  8-11, 1871,  to  dust  and  ashes,  turned  sandstone  into  sand 
and  limestone  Into  gas,  and  melting  the  most  obdurate  metals  as 
v&s.  Alas,  when  I  made  notes  of  Sidon,  I  little  thought  that  the 
city  which  Miss  Bremer  hud  styled  in  her  admiration  "  the  home  of 
Loki  and  ITior,  the  supernatural  powers,"  could  become  in  any  way 
a  parallel  in  desolation.  At  8  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  April  14, 
I  left  Sidon  for  Tyre.  In  three  hours  I  arrived  at  Sarepta,  named  in 
i  Kings  viii.,  and  believed  to  be  the  city  alluded  to  in  Maithew  iv., 
tnd  Mark  vii,  where  Jesus  cast  oat  a  demon  Irom  the  widow's  child. 
This  is  the  first  ground  sacred  to  Jesus  upon  which  I  had  trodden,  and 
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I  spent  several  hours  at  Sarepta^  collecting  specimens,  and  exploring 
the  ruins.*  In  my  chapter  on  the  Itinerary  of  Jesus  I  will  refer  to  it 
again.  There  is  not  a  house  now  standing  at  Sarepta^  where  was 
once  a  large  city.  I  cut  the  Square  and  Compass  with  my  chisel 
upon  a  huge  ashlar  belonging  to  some  ancient  temple,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  tamarisk-tree,  and  loaded  my  serrant  with  a  hundred  weight  of 
marble  and  granite  fragments,  shells,  bits  of  glass,  etc,  representing 
this  once  famed  city. 

I  took  occasion  while  here  to  examine  the  spear  of  an  Arab  sheikh, 
one  of  the  Bedouin  persuasion,  who  stopped  to  drink  water  at  Ain 
Eanterah.  It  was  fourteen  feet  long,  ornamented  near  the  top  with 
two  large  black  tufts  feathered.  It  was  armed  with  a  sharp  iron 
ferule  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  enable  its  holder  to  strike  it  into  the 
ground  at  an  easy  blow.  This  is  truly  a  formidable  weapon,  but  its 
owner  handled  it  as  gracefully  as  a  Charleston  dandy  handles  his 
cane.  The  Bedouin  himself  was  of  low  stature,  raw-boned,  tawny, 
having  a  feminine  voice,  and  a  swift  and  noiseless  pace,  like  one  of 
our  moccasin-shod  Indians  of  the  West. 

His  horse  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Arab  stock.  He  was 
larger  than  ordinary  American  horses,  had  an  eye  full  of  fire  and 
intelligence,  head  well  set  on,  forehead  rather  straight,  fine  at  the 
withers,  quarters  well  turned,  body  round  and  good,  legs  clean,  pas- 
terns long ;  a  serviceable-looking  animaL  The  following  conversation 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  rider : 

Howadji.  Where  would  you  rather  live  ? 
Bedouin,  In  the  desert. 
Howadji.  Why  in  the  desert  ? 

Bedouin,  Because  I  am  the  son  of  the  desert,  and  not  the  son  of 
the  city. 

He  said  the  race  of  horses  he  was  riding  had  been  four  hundred 
years  in  his  family,  and  that  no  money  could  buy  this  one.  He  was 
broken  to  travel  only  at  the  walk  and  gallop,  the  unnatural  and 
ungraceful  movement  of  a  trot  being  deemed  unworthy  of  an  Arab 
courser. 

The  life  of  this  Arab  is  one  of  danger  and  distress  from  his  youth. 
He  wears  upon  his  face  the  features  of  his  ancestors,  "wild  men," 
who  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  of  Mohammed,  twenty-one  hundred 
years  later,  dwelt  in  tents  and  conducted  their  flocks  to  the  same 
springs  and  pastures  as  their  fathers  of  the  earliest  times. 
'  At  Sarepta  I  caught  a  view  of  Jebel,  old  JebeUeS'Sheikh^  Mount 
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flennon,  fifty  miles  in  the  southeast  His  snowy  cap  gives  him 
prominence  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  mountain  seems  from  this 
poiat  like  a  pale  blue  snow-cappe^  peak  peering  over  the  interyening 
ranges  of  Lebanon.  How  often  in  Masonic  lectures  have  I  quoted 
the  passage  from  David : 

''  like  the  dew  of  Hermon  and  like  the  dew  that  descended  upon 
the  mountains  of  Zion ;  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 
even  life  forevermore.** 

How  often  have  I  sung  the  paraphrase  of  the  good  Oiles  F.  Yates, 
whom  I  knew  so  well  in  1855-7 : 

"  Like  Hermon's  dew,  so  richly  shed 
On  Zion's  sacred  hills !" 

In  a  future  chapter  I  will  give  a  full  description  of  this  mountaiii, 
Freemasonry's  grandest  t3rpe  of  brotherly  love.  But  here  I  remark 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  the  earth  receives  from  this  great  water- 
oooler  and  atmospheric  regulator  must  be  immense,  when  we  con- 
sider thef  acknowledged  fact  that  a  single  inch  of  water  spread  level 
over  one  acre  of  ground  weighs  one  hundred  tons  I 

To  this  dewy  thought  the  poet  alludes : 

When  the  West 
Opens  his  golden  bowers  of  rest, 
And  a  moist  radiance  from  the  skies 
Shoots  trembling  down. 

I  am  loth  to  lay  aside  the  theme.  Hermon  is  the  mountain  that 
passeth  into  the  clouds  and  joins  to  the  upper  air;  one  of  ''the  eter- 
nal hills  '^  raised  to  an  elevation  that  cools,  condenses,  and  returns 
the  moisture  ascending  from  the  parched  earth,  sending  it  back  in 
grateful  dews,  rains,  and  springs. 

Sarepta,  now  without  a  winepress,  a  grapevine,  or  a  winedrinker, 
was  once  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  wine.  But  a 
nan  hunting  his  morning  dram  in  1868  would  be  as  badly  off  as  at 
Orinnell,  Iowa,  where  the  "  drummers  *'  are  said  to  carry  full  flasks 
with  them,  or  do  worse. 

Alonff  this  dreary  waste,  where  once  there  rung 
The  festal  lay  which  smiling  virgins  sung ; 
Where  rapture  echoed  from  the  warbling  lute, 
And  the  gay  dance  resounded — all  is  mute. 

Macaulay, 

My  noontide  at  Sarepta  did  not  pass  without  an  appeal  to  the 
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muse.  Amidst  these  undecipherable  ruins,  the  yery  dibris  of  roin^i 
the  sight  obstructed  by  deep  holes  dug  by  the  laborers  to  get  mate- 
rials for  the  buildings  at  Beyrout,  the  gushing  water  of  Ain  Kanterab 
flowing  at  my  feet^  the  shady  tamarisks  embowering  me>  the  romantic 
mountains  behind  and  the  sea  before  me ;  withal,  the  affecting  story 
of  Jesus  on  the  open  page  on  my  knee,  it  was  easy  to  pen  the  follow- 

ing 

Lines  at  Sabefta,  April  14, 1868. 

Led  by  a  hand  invisible, 

I  come  at  last  to  view  the  place 
Where  Jesus  broke  the  power  of  hell, 

And  gave  the  tortured  child  release. 

And  can  it  be  my  wearied  feet 
Press  the  same  earth  that  Jesus  trod  t 

Oh,  happy  hour,  oh,  bliss  complete, 
Oh,  promises  fulfilled  of  God ! 

These  mountains  looked  on  Christ  that  day; 

This  fountain  murmured  in  His  ear; 
The  sky  serene,  the  glassy  bay. 

The  charming  flowers — all,  all  were  here. 

How  looked  the  Saviour  ?  oh,  to  see 

His  face  divine  I    Was  it  in  grief 
At  human  pain,  and  misery, 

And  want)  and  sin,  and  unbelief? 

Beneath  this  tamarisk-tree  I  muse ; 

Grant  me  to  drink  the  spirit  in 
Of  that  great  hour,  nor  let  me  lose 

One  feature  of  the  wondrous  scene : 

The  mother  clamorous  with  her  plea, 

The  apostle's  cold,  impatient  word, 
Faith's  trial  and  sure  victory. 

And  oh,  the  utterance  of  the  Lord! 

Cease,  murmuring  fountain,  cease  thy  flow^ 
And  let  His  utterance  reach  my  soul: 

"Great  is  thy  faith,  0  woman,  go  I 
Already  is  the  child  made  whole !  ** 

The  chain  of  evil  power  released. 

The  demon's  fetters  broke  at  last; 
The  very  crumbs  of  Jesus'  feast 

Better  than  all  the  world's  repast 
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No  longer  to  restrain  my  tears, 
Snch  gratitude  these  drops  recount: 

*  JV»  surely  worth  my  fifty  years, 
ITiis  noontide  at  Sarepta^e  fount  I 

Sing;  mnrmnring  waters,  lulling  streams; 

Boar,  foamy  breakers,  on  l^e  shore; 
Broken  Sarepta's  fleeting  dreams. 

The  vision  will  return  no  more. 

» 

Far  o'er  the  western  sea  mj  heart 
Wanders  from  lone  Sarepta's  shrine; 

I  rise^  and  on  my  way  depart. 
Never  to  view  these  scenes  again. 

But  /  shall  meet  Him  !  yes,  I  know, 

My  inmost  being  this  assures, 
Where  founts  celestial  smoothly  flow. 

And  perfect  blessedness  allures. 

Onward  and  onward  moments  fly. 
My  sands  of  life  make  haste  to  run; 

Lord,  grant  me  favor  ere  I  die. 
To  teave  no  appointed  task  undone  I 

Leaving  the  sight  of  that  mountain,  along  by  whose  base  passed 
the  man,  4,000  years  ago,  in  whom  the  whole  Church  was  contained, 
and  the  sweet  spring  that  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  will  be  asso- 
<nated  with  romantic  memories,  I  passed  on  southwards  over  Phoe- 
nicia, a  narrow  strip  of  plain  rarely  extending  more  than  a  mile  or 
two  in  width  from  the  shore,  backed  by  ranges  of  mountains,  piled 
tier  upon  tier  to  the  snow-covered  crests  of  Lebanon ;  remembering 
that  between  Sidon  and  Tyre,  where  there  is  now  not  only  no  city 
nor  village,  but  not  even  a  house,  there  were  once  sixteen  pros- 
perous towns  I  As  the  distance  is  a  scant  twenty-five  miles,  the 
subiirbs  of  these  contiguous  towns  must  have  been  very  much 
restricted,  the  wall  of  one  city  almost  meeting  that  of  the  next. 

The  sight  of  fishermen  standing  naked  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
waiting  to  cast  their  hand-nets  at  the  approach  of  schools  of  fish, 
interested  me  greatly.  A  basket  of  the  Mediterranean  fish  had  been 
shown  me  at  Khan  Younas.  When  I  saw  what  severe  labor  the 
poor  feilows  undergo,  I  sung  my  favorite  lines : 

Ood  bless  the  laboring  man,  I  pray; 
Make  sure  his  wages  every  day; 
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Afield,  afloat^ 
Afloat^  afieldy 
Make  honest  work  its  wages  yield. 

I  think  there  is  always  a  group  of  gazelles  feeding  in  the  meadow* 
lands  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre — meadows  so  rich  that  one  of  the  old 
pilgrims  declared  that  those  bad  roads  were  fally  recompensed  to 
him  by  the  fragrant  savors  of  rosemary,  bay,  hyssop,  marjoram,  and 
other  perfumed  plants.  Altogether,  I  passed  here  three  times,  and 
always  found  gazelles.  They  are  the  Oazella  Arabica^  two  feet  high 
at  the  shoulder.  The  Scriptural  names  are  Ariel,  Dorcas,  Tabith% 
etc.  Their  airy  and  graceful  forms  are  very  attractive.  The  first 
group  of  them  that  I  saw  stood  motionless,  sharply  defined  against 
the  background  of  the  sky  and  hills.  After  a  moment  they  threw 
their  heads  up,  and  bounded  away  like  the  flight  of  birds. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Tyre  I  crossed  the  "willful  headlong  river,* 
called  now  Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh  (but  you  will  not  pronounce  it  as  the 
Arabs  do  in  fifty  times  trying!  I  got  a  sore  throat  and  wasted  two 
miles  trying  to  catch  it  from  Hassan.)  The  words  mean,  "the 
Dividing  River.''  It  is,  no  doubt^  the  old  Leontes,  and  a  beautiful 
stream  it  is,  closely  resembling  the  Jordan,  as  I  afterwards  saw,  and 
about  thirty  feet  wide.  The  bridge  is  a  single  arch,  very  neat  and 
strong.  The  current  is  so  swift  that,  seeing  a  dead  duck  floating 
under  the  bridge,  I  ran  to  the  other  side,  but  the  duck  had  got  past 
me  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

The  heavy  load  I  had  imposed  upon  Hassan  necessitated  the  poor 
fellow's  walking  all  the  way  from  Sarepta  to  Tyre,  some  eighteen 
miles'  distance.  I  named  a  charming  little  bay,  distant  about  six 
miles  south  of  Sidon,  the  Bay  of  the  Square,  from  its  peculiar  form, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Freemasons  of  Wheeling,  Western  Virginia; 
Omaha,  Nebraska ;  and  Waterloo,  Iowa.  This  bay  may  be  known 
from  an  ancient  watch-tower  standing  directly  on  the  edge  of  the 
bay  at  its  southwestern  extremity. 

Arrived  at  Tyre  about  six  o'clock.  Pound  accommodations  in  the 
house  of  a  native  family,  who  were  extremely  attentive  to  my  wants, 
for  a  moderate  price.  In  my  visit  to  Damascus,  two  weeks  before,  I 
had  procured  from  the  Governor-Oeneral,  Mohammed  Baschid,  a  docu- 
ment directed  to  all  governors  of  towns  and  villages  throughout  Syria, 
commanding  them  to  see  that  I  was  furnished  with  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  myself  and  servants,  together  with  guards  in  going  from 
place  to  place,  etc..  and  all  at  reasonable  prices.    This  documenti 
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called  a  Bnyaruldi,  which  was  secnred  strictly  through  Masonio 
influence^  was  of  service  to  me  in  every  place  I  visited.  I  have  also  a 
Finnan  from  the  Saltan  himself,  at  Constantinople,  Abdul  Aziz,  sent 
me  through  the  kind  influence  of  Brother  John  P.  Brown,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy  there.  The  two  together  never  failed  to 
secure  for  me  all  the  attentions  I  needed;  for  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Firman  referred  to.  It  is 
written  upon  a  thick  and  substantial  sheet  of  paper,  about  twenty- 
four  by  thirty  inches  in  dimensions,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  name 
of  the  Sultan,  Abd-ul-Aziz,  in  a  peculiarly  complicated  anagram, 
called  a  Toogra : 

"Imperial  Travelling  Firman  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  Khan, granted 
in  favor  of  Robert  Morris,  addressed  to  H.  £.  Mohammed  luuchid, 
Pasba,  Governor-General  of  the  Vilayet  of  Syria 

"To  my  Minister  and  very  glorious  Councillor,  the  model  of  the 
world ;  the  regulator  of  the  regulations  of  the  universe ;  he  who  di- 
rects the  publicvinterests  with  rare  wisdom,  and  settles  all  important 
affairs  with  singular  judgment;  he  who  stren^hens  the  edifice  of 
the  Empire  and  secures  ite  prosperity ;  who  invigorates  the  columns 
of  felicity  and  magnificence ;  in  fine,  who  is  the  especial  recipient  of 
the  power  and  favor  of  the  Most  High  Sovereign  of  the  universe ; 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Vilayet  of  Syria;  wearer  of  the  First 
Glass  of  the  Decoration  of  the  Mejidiah,  Mohammed  Baschid,  Pasha 
and  Vizier;  may  the  Most  High  prolonghis  grandeur! 

"  When  the  present  sublime  Imperial  Document  reaches  you,  know 
that  the  American  Legation  at  the  Capital  of  my  Empire,  has  re- 
ported that  an  American  citizen,  Eobert  Morris,  a  traveller,  is  desirouB 
of  travelling  from  Constantinople  to  Syria,  via  Beyrout,  Sham  Shereef 
(Damascus),  Khuds  Shereef  (Jerusalem),  Yaffa  (Joppa),  and  their 
ricinity,  and  asks  that  while  on  his  way,  or  residing  in  any  place,  he 
be  protected  and  aided.  In  ea'^h  point  of  view,  I  nave  therefore  is- 
sued the  present  Woble  Order.  You,  therefore,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral before  mentioned,  will  see  that  the  aforesaid  traveller,  wherever 
he  may  go  or  desire  to  stay  on  his  journey,  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  regard;  that  he  be  provided  with  horses,  according  to  the 
recrulations,  and  receive  guards  to  enable  him  to  pass  through  aU 
dwiigerous  places.  Be  careful  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  my 
present  Sublime  Command.  Written  on  the  7th  of  moon  of  Zil,  etc., 
etc.,  A.H.  1284.*' 
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|BBIVED  at  the  city  of  Tyre  abont  sandown,  I  entered 
through  the  opening  where  until  recently  a  thick  and 
strongly  guarded  gate  stood,  and  I  felt  the  force  of  the 
expression  of  Isaiah:  ''Her  gates  lament  and  mourn'' 
(iiL  26).  Many  of  her  houses  are  desolate,  even  great  and 
£air,  without  inhabitants  (y.  9).  Her  fleets  of  richly  burdened  ships 
and  ranges  of  strong  forts  were  but  so  many  incentiyes  to  the  Orecian 
conqueror,  Alexander,  who,  flushed  with  his  conquest  oyer  Darius, 
came  down  here,  b.o.  332,  with  that  army  well  styled  "  Inyincible,'' 
the  rich  and  powerful  city  of  Sidou  surrendering  to  him  without  a 
struggle,  and  eyen  joining  her  fleets  to  his  to  aid  in  the  subjugation 
of  sister  cities,  and  these  massiye  buttresses  of  Tyre  and  the  hosts 
of  gallant  men  behind  them  could  not  preserye  her  from  her  predict- 
ed doom.  As  Isaiah  had  written  nearly  four  centuries  before, 
**  The  day  of  the  Lord  was  upon  eyery  high  tower,  and  upon  eyery 
fenced  wall,  and  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish  "  (ii.  15).  Oravis  ira 
regum  semper — the  wrath  of  kings  is  always  dreadful ;  and  so  this 
magnificent  city  proyed  uuder  the  hand  of  Alexander.  She  had  been 
a  stronghold,  in  which  silyer  was  heaped  up  as  the  dust  and  fine  gold 
as  the  mire  of  streets;  but  the  Lord  cast  her  out  and  smote  her 
power  in  the  sea,  and  she  was  deyoured  with  fire  (Zech.  ix.  2). 

I  was  lodged,  after  yacillating  between  the  military  barracks, 
the  room  oyer  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  somebody's  conyent  of 
male  sisters,  in  the  house  of  a  yery  cleyer  man,  a  Christian,  who  liyed 
in  his  second  story,  to  which  you  go  up  by  stone  steps  on  the  out- 
side, and  diyided  the  ground-fioor  between  stables  for  his  asses  and  a 
drinking  saloon,  in  which  his  oldest  son  sells  arrack  and  brandy  to 
the  soldiers.  It  was  a  priyate  house,  but  for  a  yery  moderate  price 
he  took  me  in  and  provided  well  for  my  wants. 

Tyre  is  practically  a  city  under  grodnd.  It  lies,  like  Jerusalem, 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  beneath  a  dibris  of  many  centuries.    Formerly 
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separated  from  the  shore  about  one  half-mile,  this  space  was  filled  vb 
by  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  captured  the  city,  B.a  332,  and  so 
became  an  isthmus.  I  saw  the  place  on  the  beach  where  that  fearful 
batcher  of  his  fellow-men  crucified  3,000  of  the  gallant  and  patri- 
otic defenders  of  Tyre.  The  location  is  now  a  peninsula  joined  by  a 
long  sandy  isthmus  to  the  mainland.  Its  latitude  is  33^  18'  N., 
longitude  35^  12'  E.  from  Greenwich.  The  ancient  word  «  Tzur  " 
means  a  rock.  The  city  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have  been  founded 
230  years  before  the  comer-stone  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  planted, 
that  is,  B.C.  1242.  It  was  never  a  republic,  like  most  of  the  ancient 
commercial  cities,  but  always  a  monarchy.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Solomon  its  people  had  became  famous  for  their  skill  in  manufactures 
i^id  arts;  and  Hiram,  the  widow's  son,  was  called  from  Gebal  by  King 
Hiram,  of  Tyre,  to  prepare  all  the  sacred  emblems  for  King  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  The  distance  travelled  by  him  from  Tyre  to  Jeru- 
salem, by  way  of  Joppa,  was  about  130  English  miles. 

I  advise  my  readers  to  take  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  they  have 
at  command,  and  read  critically  the  following  passages  giving  the 
best  biblical  history  of  Tyre.  This  is  better  than  for  me  to  crowd 
^0  many  quotations  into  my  book, 

Joshua  xix.  29 ;  Judges  i.  31  and  32 ;  2  Samuel  xxiv.  7,  and  v.  11 ; 
1  Kings  vii.  13-45,  etc. ;  2  Chronicles  xi.  16 ;  Joel  iii. ;  Amos  i. 
9,  10;  Jeremiah  xxv.  22,  eta;  Ezekiel  xxviii.,  xxvi.,  and  xxvii; 
Zechariah  ix.  3. 

I  collected  very  large  quantities  of  relics,  coins,  funeral  lamps, 
tear-bottles,  and  specimens  of  various  kinds,  at  Tyre  and  vicinity. 
Having  the  friendship  of  the  American  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Jacob 
Akkad,  and  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison.  Captain 
George  Demetry,  and  being  well  posted  in  the  objects  of  which  I  wa^ 
in  search,  I  let  no  opportunity  escax)e  me  to  secure  both  facts  and 
things.    I  could  not  hear  of  a  single  Freemason  at  Tyre. 

About  three  miles  southeast  of  the  city  there  is  a  remarkable 
spring  of  water,  styled,  in  Arabic,  Ras-el-Ain,  the  Head  of  the  Foun- 
tain. There  is  also  a  fountain  of  this  name  at  Baalbec.  The  local 
tradition  at  Tjrre  is,  that  when  Hiram  had  done  ail  the  work  which 
he  contracted  to*  do  at  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  wages  of  "  com, 
wine,  and  oil "  stipulated.  King  Solomon  showed  his  gratitude  for 
the  skill,  patience,  and  fidelity  of  his  Phoenician  allies  by  building,  a^ 
his  own  expense,  this  fountain-head,  with  a  costly  aqueduct,  to  con- 
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rey  the  water  into  the  city.  SnfBcient  portions  of  the  aqueduct 
remain  to  prove  that  it  was  a  magnificent  structure.  Amongst  the 
rest,  there  is  a  fragment  comprising  three  perfect  archeSy  beautifully 
lensed,  and  finely  preseryed,  which  stand  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
isthmus  that  connects  Tyre  with  the  mainland,  and  attract  the  eye 
of  every  traveller  approaching  Tyre,  either  from  the  north  or  south. 
These  three  arches,  erected  according  to  tradition  by  the  Masonic 
Pillar  of  Wisdom^  King  Solomon,  for  the  Masonic  Pillar  of  Strength, 
King  Hiram,  I  have  ventured  to  dedicate  as  follows : 

I.  The  Eastern  Arch  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  first  G.  G.  High-Priest 
of  the  G.  G.  Boyal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  United  States. 

n.  Tbe  Middle  Arch  to  Albert  G.  Mackey,  in  1859-66  G.  G.  High- 
Priest  of  the  same  body. 

HL  The  Western  Arch  to  John  L.  Lewis,  in  1866-8  G.  G.  High- 
-I'riest  of  the  same  body. 

The  present  population  of  this  renowned  city  is  between  3,000  and 
4,000 ;  about  one-half  being  Arabs  of  the  Metawileh  tribe,  the  other 
halfChristians  of  variouET Roman  Catholic  sects,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Protestants.  The  old  wall  is  built  across  the  isthmus,  and  its  gate 
is  still  in  use,  more  as  a  convenient  military  post  than  anything  else, 
for  the  town  is  in  no  sense  protected  by  it  Among  the  ruins  is  a 
block  of  stone  bearing  the  unmistakable  mark  of  the  Phoenician  archi- 
tects (the  level  or  rebate),  which  measures  seventeen  feet  in  length. 
A  double  column  of  red  granite  lies  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  at  Tyre,  six  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-six  feet  long!  This 
is  the  largest  single  piece  of  stone,  artificially  wrought,  that  I  saw  in 
the  Holy  Land.  One  of  the  former  governors  of  Acre,  twenty-five 
miles  below  here,  about  seventy  years  ago,  undertook  to  have  it 
removed  there,  but  all  the  skill  and  machinery  his  engineers  could 
apply  to  it  failed  to  stir  the  monument.  Don^t  let  the  visitor  to 
Tyre  fail  to  visit  this  pillar. 

Never,  surely,  was  a  country  where  money  is  worshipped  as  here. 
It  is  the  true  idol  that  Mohammed  left  after  destroying  the  others. 
The  poet  Virgil,  had  he  known  it,  would  have  located  his  auri  sacra 
fames,  the  accursed  greed  of  gold,  in  these  Oriental  parts ;  and  we 
may  well  propound  Virgil's  inquiry,  Quid  non  mortalia  pectora 
cogis  9 — to  what  crimes  dost  thou  not  impel  a  mortal's  breast  ?  Pro- 
pertius  justly  embodies  the  thought  in  the  words,  Auro  pulsa  fides, 
auro  venaliajura,  Aurum  lex  sequitur  ;  for  such  is  the  condition  of 
Syrian  morals,  as  all  writers,  native. and  foreign,  admit     Those  who 
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haye  heard  out  good  brother,  the  moralist,  Abd-el-Kader,  preach  to 
his  theological  classes  at  Damascns,  affirm  that  his  denunciations 
against  this  greedy  covetousness  of  the  people  are  severe.  The  deri- 
sion in  which  he  holds  up  the  miser  to  his  auditors  is  terrible,  while 
the  consolation  he  gives  to  the  generous  is  inspired  both  by  the 
precepts  of  his  own  Koran  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  Masonry. 

We  perceive,  in  Acts  iz.  19,  that  a  church  was  established  here 
dating  from  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  proto-martyr;  and  the 
only  edifice  whose  ruins  have  not  been  entirely  removed,  or  so  muc) 
disarranged  that  the  plans  are  entirely  lost,  is  the  old  Ghristiai; 
Cathedral  built  about  a.d.  310. 

In  this  now  ruined  but  once  glorious  church,  whose  ai>sides  are 
used  by  the  natives  for  privies,  once  lived  the  historian,  William  of 
Tyre.  Among  all  the  great  men  whose  names  are  associated  with 
this  Phoenician,  Roman,  and  medisBval  city,  none  are  more  worthy 
of  remembrance  than  William.  Here,  too,  preached  Eusebius,  and 
his  Dedication  Address,  still  preserved  in  his  works,  reads  like  the 
hundreds  of  Masonic  dedicatory  effusions^  to  which  pile  I  myself 
have  added  some  weak  specimens. 

The  Christian  Father  Origen  is  also  buried  here,  and  here  mouldei 
the  bones  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  of  Germany,  whose  splendid  career 
was  brought  to  an  ignominious  close  by  a  trifling  accident.  The 
funeral  procession  of  Frederick,  as  it  came  down  from  Tarsus,  past 
Oebal,  Beyrout,  and  Sidon,  some  three  hundred  miles,  must  hare 
awakened  memories  among  the  Freemasons  of  that  grander  funeral 
of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  two  thousand  years  before. 

Many  natives  of  Tyre  are  afKicted  with  sore  and  inflamed  eyes, 
either  by  reflected  heat  upon  this  calcareous  soil,  or  by  the  sharp, 
acrid  nature  of  the  soil  itself,  when  raised  in  dust  Judging  from 
the  exquisite  specimens  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  that  are  dug 
up  here,  I  should  think  the  old  artists  had  better  eyesight  than  I  see 
here  now. 

A  writer  has  accumulated  in  one  sentence  a  strong  sketch  of  Tyre : 
^'Prostrate  and  broken  columns,  dilapidated  temples,  mounds  of 
buried  fragments,  mark  the  once  proud  and  populous  city.'' 

I  saw  in  the  bay,  north  of  the  town,  the  graceful,  gull-billed  tern 
{Sterna  Angltca),  which  loves  calm  and  shallow  water,  and  in  its 
presence  gives  omen  of  flue  settled  weather;  also,  the  Adriatic  guU 
(Larue  tnelanocephaltcs),  quietly  riding  in  the  scarcely  perceptible 
swell.    These  natural  history  facts  and  others  I  derive  from  Brother 
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E  B.  Triatam's  most  readable  work,  "The   Land  of  Israel,"  not 

republished  in  this  country.  It  is  full  of  allusions  to  birds,  beaete, 
flowers,  and  reptiles.  He  has  also  poblished  a  "Natural  History  of 
Palestine,"  which  I  bought  in  Jerusalem. 

About  a  century  ago,  Tyre  was  destroyed,  with  its  inhabitants,  by 
•D  earthquake.  In  the  rebuilding,  the  houses  are  mean,  both  in 
style  and  composition ;  low,  built  of  rough  stones,  urched  within,  flat 
on  the  roof,  and  inclosing  a  qnudrangle.  The  nulls  surmounting 
the  roof  for  battlements  are  wrought  through  with  pottery  tubes  to 
citch  and  strike  down  the  refreshing  winds,  at  the  same  time  they 
conceal  the  persons  on  the  roof  from  ueighboring  eyes.  Often  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  mats  and  hurdles.  Since  the  awful  convul- 
Eion  of  the  last  century,  the  houses  are  built  smaller  and  lower  than 
fonnerly,  recalling  forcibly  the  passage  relative  to  Zacynthns,  "  The 
streets  unpared,  the  buildings  low,  by  reason  of  the  often  earthquakes 
vhereunto  the  town  ia  miserably  subject." 

Somebody  had  presented  an  Arab  here  with  a  phrenological  bust 
(ot  may-be  he  stole  it),  indorsed  on  the  back,  "Description  of  charac- 
ter, with  advice  as  to  best  pursuit,  self- improve  me  nt,"  eta,  and  had 
told  him  it  was  a  likeness  ot  Jeff.  Davis,  leader  in  the  American 
rebellion,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  fellow's  awe  as  he  pointed  it 
oat  to  me.  But  it  was  useless  to  explain  the  "  sell "  to  him,  although 
I,  who  have  known  Mr.  Davis  erer  since  1848,  could  enjoy  it 

Eficnlapius  was  associated  with  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  so  every 
barber's  pole  in  the  universe  is  in  some  sense  a  Masonic  emblem 
referring  to  this  place.  Thp  god  of  medicine  and  patron  of  the 
baxber's  pole  had  listened  to  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  tones  of 
water-fall  and  wave,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  hum  of  insects,  in 
this  then  beantif\]l  land,  until  he  learned  to  make  music  for  himself. 
I  thought  of  him  as  I  sat  on  the  rocks  one  twilight  evening,  the  sea 
and  sky  of  such  even  and  utter  bluenees  that  any  visible  horizon  is 
out  of  the  question. 

Among  my  pleasant  memories  of  the  days  spent  in  Tyre  was  a 
fiait  to  the  good  Jacob  Akkad,  for  very  many  years  United  Statea 
Vice-Consul  of  Tyre.  He  signalized  my  call  upon  him  by  raising 
the  tlog  of  our  country  upon  the  staff  that  dominates  the  roof  of  his 
two-story  house.  As  in  all  these  dwellings,  his  family  reside  in  the 
second  story,  the  lower  being  used  for  stabloa,  etc.  In  a  neighboring 
bouse  a  woman  was  having  that  sorrow  in  travail  because  her  time 
lud  como  (John  xv.  21),  which  so  moves  the   eenaibility  of  every 
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feeling  heart.    I  sent  up  a  heartfelt  petition  that  she  might  have  a 
safe  delivery. 

In  the  centre  of  Akkad's  room  was  a  stool  (souffra)^  with  afl  many 
cushions  around  It  as  there  were  guests.  The  servant  brought  in 
sweetmeats,  sherbet,  coffee,  and  cigarettes.  Each  of  us  took  a  mouth- 
ful of  the  jelly  from  the  common  spoon,  drank  a  mouthful  of  sherbet, 
and  supped  a  cup  of  the  thick,  black,  highly-sweetened  coffee,  very 
aromatic.  These  people  never  parch  coffee  until  about  to  use  it,  and 
make  it  as  muddy  as  chocolate,  because  thej  pound  the  grains  instead 
of  grinding  them.  They  stir  it  up  slab  with  a  spoon.  The  coffee- 
cup  is  a  trifle  larger  than  half  an  egg-shell,  and,  being  very  hot,  is 
placed  for  use  in  a  metal  receiver  called  a  fingan^  so  as  not  to  bum 
the  fingers. 

In  the  Vice-Consul's  office  I  saw  a  sheikh  (pronounced  shek) 
dgning  an  agreement  with  another  sheikh  (pronounced  shek  also), 
by  simply  dipping  his  finger  in  the  ink  and  pressing  it  on  the 
paper,  as  I  did  many  a  time  in  bojrish  days.  The  seal  thus  formed 
resembled  a  squashed  bed-bug.  Somehow,  it  reminded  me  of  Mephis- 
topheles  and  the  fellow  who  sold  his  soul's  salvation,  and  sealed  the 
parchment  with  a  drop  of  blood.  I  should  like  to  see  the  original 
papyrus  agreement  between  Solomon  and  Hiram,  doubtless  signed 
and  sealed  in  this  very  town,  and  compare  it  with  the  sheikhs' 
contract,  which  was  something  concerning  a  sucking  colt  and  a  small 
patch  of  barley. 

But  the  good  Yacob  Akkad,  intent  as  he  was  on  hospitable  cares, 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  adage,  oculus  domini  saginat  equum — the 
eye  of  the  master  fattens  the  horse,  as  his  frequent  visits  to  his 
laborers  in  garden  and  orchard  testified.  He  works  quite  a  number 
of  hands,  and,  it  is  said,  gets  his  money's  worth  out  of  them. 

Leaving  his  house,  I  met  four  men  walking  in  a  line  behind  each 
other,  each  one  barefoot  and  with  drooping  head.  The  leader  had 
lost  a  friend  by  death,  and  his  companions  were  mourning  with  him 
for  company.  This  was  like  David  when  he  walked  barefoot  with  his 
head  covered,  in  his  sorrow,  up  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2  Sam.  xv.  30). 

There  is  no  end  to  the  legends  related  of  Tyre.  One  was  told  six 
hundred  years  ago  of  a  stone  still  lying  in  front  of  the  gate  on  which 
Jesus  sat  when  he  preached  (for  all  Oriental  discourses  were  and  are 
preached  sitting,  and  so  the  Worshipful  Master  should  always 
remain  seated  while  giving  instructions  to  his  lodge  1),  and  as  He  sat 
there  He  forgave  the  Canaanitish  woman,  as  the  Scripture  sayeth. 
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In  times  of  old^  Tyre  was  the  metropolis,  the  New  York  of  the 
Mediterraneau  coast  Everything  to  be  shipped  was  shipped  from 
this  port^  and  what  they  could  not  purchase  they  made.  Commeroe, 
for  ages,  could  only  be  done  by  these  people ;  they  were  truly  what 
the  British  for  some  ceuturies  claimed  to  be,  lords  of  the  seas.  The 
perusal  of  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  illustrates  this  point  thor- 
oughly. Written  about  B.a  590,  it  is  as  minute  as  a  Philadelphia 
merchant's  inyoice  of  goods  shipped^  and,  had  I  space  here,  I  would 
insert  it  entire.  It  was  from  Tyre  that  the  itinera  mercatorum — ^the 
loads  of  the  traders,  aU  diverged,  and  in  the  oldest  atlas  they  are 
marked  in  red  ink.  They  ran  from  Tyre  into  the  heart  of  Africa, 
skirted  the  Mediterranean  coast,  wound  through  the  Straits  of 
OibnJtar  along  by  Portugal  and  France,  penetrated  Arabia;  in  shorty 
searched  out  every  place  in  the  world  where  products  could  be 
exchanged  for  products,  and  profits  made. 

As  a  fitting  group  of  American  Craftsmen  to  associate  with  this 
illustrious  locality,  I  enroll  the  ten  following:  John  J.  Crane,  Bobert 
D.  Holmes  (dec^ised),  Bobert  Macoy,  0.  M.  Hatch,  H:  J:  Goodrich, 
H.  D.  Hosmer,  Albert  G.  Hodges,  James  R  Hartsock«  Bev.  C.  F.  Deems, 
R.  F.  Bower. 

I  ought  to  be  sorry  to  record  that  I  gave  utter  and  irreconcilable 
offence  to  a  Boman  priest  here,  a  man  with  both  feet  bare,  a  cable- 
tow  four  times  round  his  unwashed  body,  and  his. head  shaved,  by 
asking  him  why  it  was  that  he  was  called  Father  when  he  had  no 
children.  The  disgust  with  which  he  contemplated  my  question 
prevented  him  from  waiting  for  the  backsheesh  which  I  was  about 
to  give  hiuL 

A  story  more  modem  and  better  established  than  that  I  have  just 
given,  illustrates  the  biography  of  a  former  governor  of  this  district, 
whose  name,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  forgotten.  He  had  orders  from 
the  Yali  (Pasha)  at  Damascus,  to  secure  a  certain  number  of  con- 
scripts for  the  army,  but  could  contrive  no  ordinary  way  to  catch 
theuL  So  he  gave  out  that  he  was  opening  the  old  water-channels 
that  connect  the  city  with  Bas-el-Ain,  and  offered  large  wages  to  all 
who  would  come  and  dig.  In  this  way  the  unsuspecting  and  hard-fisted 
furmers  of  the  locality  were  deluded.  They  came  in  a  hundred 
strong,  and  just  as  they  got  fairly  into  the  trenches  digging,  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  surrounded  them,  seized,  bound,  and  brought  them 
before  the  B^imental  Surgeon  for  inspection.    To  his  credit,  it  is 

id,  he  passed  them  all  except  two,  who  had  but  one  leg  each,  and 
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one  who  heApsoriiuis  (if  thaf  s  the  word  for  itch)  horribly ;  the  latter 
was  put  in  jail  tiU  he  got  welL  The  rest  were  '^  grafted  into  the 
army/'  and  are  probably  there  yet.  The  whole  things  as  a  joke,  was 
considered  a  success. 

On  another  page  I  haye  allnded  to  the  great  Syenite  column,  six 
feet  by  twentynsiz,  that  lies  in  the  court-yard  of  the  ancient  Basiliciu 
This  glorious  shaft,  a  worthy  representatiye  of  the  Broken  Shaft 
buried  with  such  mourning  rites  at  Jerusalem,  is  own  brother  to  those 
in  Egypt,  proceeding  from  the  same  quarry  of  Syene,  and  equally 
related  to  the  granite  beams  of  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  Egyptians  seem  always  to  haye  thought  of 
gigantic  constructions  when  they  used  this  Syenitic  granite.  The 
measurements  of  those  beams  just  named  will  be  giyen  hereafter. 

It  is  a  yery  singular  fact  tiiat  in  the  ruins  of  Konyunjih,  near 
Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  there  still  exists  a  slab  of  stone  on  which  is 
delineated  this  ancient  city  of  Tyre,  with  its  palm-trees,  fishes,  a  man 
carrying  a  banner,  etc,  eta,  with  really  artistic  minuteness. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  little  language  a  man  can  get  along  with 
when  he  tries.  The  first  time  I  was  at  Tyre,  I  always  had  to  call 
Hassan  to  communicate  my  most  familiar  wishes  to  the  fsunily  and 
yisitors.  The  second  time  I  came  to  Tyre,  Hassan  had  been  left 
behind  at  Tibnin  with  a  foundered  hors^  and  I  can  say  in  strictness 
that  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  place  with  whom  I  could  exchange  a 
single  thought.    But  it  made  no  particular  difference. 

I  shall  neyer  forget  the  second  night  I  spent  in  Tyre.  The  officers 
of  the  garrison,  yery  friendly  and  courteous  men  they  were,  had  come 
up  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  talk  to  the  great  American  HowadjL 
After  entertaining  them  as  well  as  I  could,  I  played  the  Freemasons' 
March,  that  oldest  of  Masonic  tunes,  to  which  many  generations  haye 
stepped  briskly,  returning  from  fraternal  grayes,  my  flute  being  the 
same  silyer-lined  instrument  inscribed,  ^^  Presented  to  Bob  Morris, 
K.  T.,  May,  1855,  by  the  Freemasons  of  New  York,"  an  eyent  that 
elicited  the  since  celebrated  flute-story  from  John  W.  Simons,  and 
a  good  many  other  stories  from  the  genial  fellows  who  were  gathered 
round  Thayer's  table  that  night  at  383  Broadway.  Will  the  reader 
belieye  me,  afber  those  heathens  had  admired  the  silyer  bands  of  the 
flute,  and  amused  themseWes  with  the  way  I  puckered  up  my  lips  in 
making  the  embouchursy  they  turned  away  without  being  in  the  least 
impressed  with  the  music  itself!  This  was  my  first  and  last  attempt 
at  emulating  Ossian  E.  Dodge  while  in  the  Holy  Land. 


tar: 
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During  my  stay  here,  I  experienced  a  touoh  of  the  Khamseen,  that 
tbrated  deeert-wind  known  in  its  perfection  aa  the  Simofnn  and 
Sincco.  Afterwards,  at  Beyrottt.  I  felt  its  effecia  more  severely.  It 
eicited  nerrous  irritation,  made  me  dyspeptic,  shortened  my  sleep, 
ind  gave  me  slow  fever.  Ita  name,  denoting  fifty,  impliea  the  length 
of  time  it  nauaily  traversea  the  desert.  The  amount  of  doat  carried 
before  it  is  anggeated  by  a  atorm  December  24,  1870,  in  Clinton 
Coanty,  Indiajia,  in  which  600  tons  of  dust  fell  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles ;  so  says  Prof.  J.  Twigley,  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  session  in  1871. 

The  caatom  of  keeping  a  lamp  burning  all  night  in  the  house  ia 
universal  throughout  the  East,  and  to  me  quite  disagreeable ;  so  I 
blew  mine  out  at  Tyre  every  time.  St«vena  describea  a  man  living 
m  %  tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  who  keeps  his  night-lamp  going 
ae  steadily  aa  the  one  in  the  lighthouse  on  the  Skellig  rock.  An 
irreverent  friend  has  anggested.  in  view  of  the  buggy  condition  of  the 
native  houses,  that  may-be  this  lamp  is  burned  to  deceive  the  insects 
ai  to  the  time.    If  so,  it  waa  a  failure. 

An  hour's  nooning,  seated  upon  the  tradition -stone  I  have  named, 
in  the  shade  of  the  fountain  outBide  the  town,  was  spent  in  making 

ptes,  Bome  of  which  I  group  together  here  for  want  of  space. 

An  old  man  coming  for  water,  so  very  ancient  that,  in  Tennyson's 
irds:  "  The  man  waa  no  more  than  a  voice  in  the  white  winter  of 
The  sight  of  the  prostrate  columns  yonder  covered  with 
nets  placed  there  to  dry,  recalls  the  lines: 


The  extremely  fine  work  I  see  upon  the  ancient  gems  esbamed 

here  every  day,  cornelian,  jasper,  emerald,  chalcedony,  etc.  remind 

me  that  recent  reaearchea  at  Konyunjihshow  theuseof  i^Se  microscope 

"^  ancient  times.     Minute  lens  and  specula  of  magnifying  lens  have 

u  fonnd.    A  cone  engraved  with  a  table  of  cubes,  too  small  to  be 

'i  by  the  naked  eye,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  ia 

wia,  and  attributed  to  a  very  ancient  date.    Some  of  the  lodges  in 

Lmerica  are  named  aR«r  those  Oriental  gems,  viz.,  Cornelian,  40, 

t  etc,  far  more  appropriate  than  that  of  High  Log  Lodge,  Grass- 

..  ;r  Falls  Lodge,  Boar  Wallow  Lodge,  and  the  like.    Maundeville, 

i.  1323,  wrote  that  here,  at  Tyre,  waa  onoe  a  great  and  good  city 

'  e  Chriatiana ;  on  the  sea-side  many  rubies  were  found,  and  the 

U  la  here  of  which  Solomon  wrote,  "a  fountain  of  gardens  and  a 

11  flf  living  waters."     (Song  iv.  15).    The  great  use  made  of  blue 

'  1  this  country,  in  coloring  Ihe  cotton  and  woolen  &ibric8  so 
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miiyersally  wom^  dates  back  to  b.o.  1500^  and  is  suggested  in  the 
Mosaic  code,  where  the  lawgiver  requires  every  Jew  to  wear  a  fringe 
of  blue.    The  poet  has  referred  to  this  color  in  the  lines — 

The  deep,  deep  bine,  the  melancholy  drew 
Bokhara's  maidens  wear,  in  mindfulness 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  dead  or  far  awaj. 

A  fellow  passed  me,  so  small,  he  ought  to  carry  weights  in  his  pockets 
to  keep  n-om  being  blown  away,  as  the  poet  iPhiletas  of  Cos  aid,  b.o. 
330.  The  style  of  Arabs  who  people  this  place,  called  Metawely,  very 
much  resemble  the  Jew  in  features ;  but  they  are  niore  fanatical  than 
the  descendant  of  Abraham  ever  was.  I  hitd  picked  up  a  plow  one 
day  belon^g  to  a  Metawely,  and  he  cursed  me  by  all  nis  gods  for 
touching  it^  swearing  that  he  would  never  use  it  again.  He  called 
me  kelb  (dog),  and  I  called  him  kelb  back  again.  The  hatred  of  this 
miserable  race  against  the  Christians  is  foreshadowed  by  David,  in 
the  expressions,  *'  They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak  against  me;  and  I 
was  the  song  of  the  drunkards  '^  (Ps.  Ixix.  12) ;  ^^  a  brutish  man  know- 
eth  not  *'  (xcii.  6),  and  scores  of  others.  But  it  would  do  no  good  to 
quote  David  against  a  Metawely,  so  I  simply  called  the  fellow  kelb. 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  was  martyred  here  a.d.  1311.  They  tell 
a  story  of  the  "  Ladder  of  Tyre  "  yonder,  that  a  bold  fellow  once 
jumped  from  the  top  of  it,  in  the  style  of  our  Sam  Patch,  and  swam 
to  Tyre  1  I  was  offered  to-day  an  ancient  marble  statue  dug  up  here 
a  few  years  since.  It  is  that  of  a  female  figure,  a  matron,  fuU  size, 
moderately  robed,  and  in  admirable  preservation.  Were  it  not  for 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  I  would   not  have  begrudged  the 

f)rice.    The  number  of  lodges  in  America  named  from  Tyre  is  very 
arge.    I  instance  a  few,  as  derived  from  my  "  Old  Prudence-Book 
of  1868:  No.  73,  Maine;  Nos.  187  and  198,  Texas;  No.  18,  Michigan; 
No.  5,  Mississippi.    In  England,  No.  315  derives  its  title  from  the 
same  source. 

The  name  of  Hiram  has  been  still  more  extensively  adopted  in 
lodge  nomenclature,  as  witness  No.  4,  Kentucky ;  No.  28,  Illinois ; 
No.  21,  Virginia ;  Nos.  18  and  88,  Ohio ;  No.  70,  Louisiana ;  No.  42, 
Indiana;  No.  10,  D.  C. ;  No.  7,  Tennessee;  No.  5,  Florida;  Nos.  21 
and  51,  Georgia;  Nos.  40  and  98,  N.  C;  Nos.  105,  144,  and  449, 
New  York ;  No.  103,  Maryland ;  No.  51,  Wis. ;  No.  7,  Iowa ;  Nos. 
1  and  12,  Ct ;  No.  43,  Cal. ;  No.  110,  Michigan  ;  Nos.  37,  78,  and  89, 
Canada ;  No.  42,  Alabama ;  No.  9,  New  Hampshire ;  Nos.  81  and 
261,  Pa. ;  Nos.  14,  30,  and  95,  Mass.,  etc. 

I  spent  a  quiet  and  solitary  hour  on  the  sea-shore  reading  Acts 
zxi.,  in  which  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Tyre,  some  1,800  years  ago,  is 
described.  I  had  been  in  Paul's  tracks  for  several  weeks,  and  become 
somewhat  &miliar  with  his  movement^.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
was  on  his  way  from  Miletus  and  Rhodes  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
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"  landed  at  Tyre,  for  there  the  Bhip  wag  to  aniade  her  burden."    He 
renuuned  here  aeven  da^  and  as  ht  departed  all  the  Christian  people 
followed  him  ont  of  the  city  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  ■ 
kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed.    To  perase  the  account  on 
the  spot  gives  it  a  reality. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  I  would  say  that,  while  there  are  no  mem- 
beiB  of  the  Masonic  society  resident  here,  qnite  a  number  of  native 
gentlemen,  civil  and  military,  and  some  foreigners,  "have  long 
entertained"  the  necessary  "opinion,"  and  were  a  lodge  opened, 
either  in  Stdon,  twenty-five  miles  north,  or  Acre  (or  Caifa),  the 
same  distance  south,  these  would  become  petitioners.  And  while 
Tyre  is  scarcely  adapted,  by  the  character  of  its  popolation,  for  a 
permanent  lodge,  those  who,  hke  myself,  feel  that  the  home  of  Hiram 
ahoold  not  be  entirely  overlooked,  could  nnito  in  the  plan  in  regard 
to  EphesuB,  which  resembles  Tyre  in  the  same  particular.  There, 
while  the  lodge  is  nominally  located  at  Epheeus,  the  members  ail 
live  at  Smyrna,  twenty-five  miles  north,  and  go  together,  by  day,  on 
the  regnlar  occasions,  to  open  the  lodge  at  Epbesus  and  do  its  regu- 
lar work.  So  the  brethren  at  Sidon,  Acre  or  Oaifa,  might  have  ■ 
lodge  at  Tyre  without  being  residents  here. 


COIN   OF  ALEXANDER.      STBUCE   AT  TTBI. 


OHAPTEB  VU. 


THZ  TOUB   OP  HI&AU. 

Tnesday,  April  14th,  as  I  have  said,  I  arrived  at  Tj^- 
after  two  daya'  hard  horeeback  exercise  from  Beyront,  and 
early  nezt  morning,  April  15th,  went  out  five  miles  east:, 
to  view  the  celebrated  monnment  of  antiquity,  called  by 
the  natives  Eabr  Hairan,  meaning  Hiram's  Tomb.    In 
surrey  of  this  old  relic  I  spent  the  day,  returning  late  in  the 
lOon  to  Tyre,  and  made  a  second  visit  to  it  a  month  later. 
The  way  tliither  is  through  the  only  gate  of  Tyre  now  in  use. 
^«re  all  day  long  a  group  of  men  sit  smoking,  chatting  and  enjoy- 
tbfiir  dolce  far  ntente,  aa  the  Italians  have  it.    Nobody  reads 
wspapers  in  Tyre ;  this  group  of  observant  idlers  is  so  thoroughly 
ibed  in  all  TJrian  news,  that  what  they  don't  know  isn't  worth 
lowing.    They  discussed  me  for  several  days  in  all  my  beoringH, 
hope  came  to  favorable  conclusions.    A   splendidly  carved 
lurble  sarcophagus,  once  of  large  cost  and  rare  beauty,  lies  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  irout  of  the  gate,  degraded  now  to  the  uses  of  a  horse- 
ingb  I     On  lis  four  comers  are  rams'  heads  beautifully  carved.    It 
resembles  a  sarcophagus  that  I  saw  at  Gebal  a  few  weeks 

I  Everybody  I  meet  here  has  a  welcome  word  and  sign  for  me, 
t  those  ill-conditioned  brutes,  the  Melaweliea,  They  are  on  a 
r  with  the  publicans,  of  whom  the  Great  Teacher  said,  "  if  ye 
"e  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  thaji  others?"  {Matt,  v. 
b),  for  they  pay  no  sort  of  attention  to  my  most  graceful  of  salaams, 
f  my  cheeriest  of  "  how  are  ye,  my  bully  boys  F  "  with  which  I  greet 
pnn  day  after  day,  with  unwearying  patience. 

«8ed  the  isthmus  connecting  the  island,  on  which  Tyre  was 
lly  built,  with  the  mainland,  now  only  a  dreary  waste  of  white 
jift  upon  drift.    This  isthmus  seems  to  have  been  crowded  u 
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far  into  the  water  as  it  can  be.  t  do  not  think  that  eyen  the  display  of 
fishers*  nets  spread  over  d^d^cb^tly  marble  and  granite  ruins  of  Tyre 
affect  me  so  much  as  Q^h  el^rless  waste  of  sand.  If  a  man  would 
haye  a  lesson  of  the*«jEQutuability  of  earthly  things,  let  him  stand 
upon  the  eminence'-'v^here  the  sand-billows  haye  drifted  the  highest, 
and  read  froB^  the  ^enty-seyenth  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of 
Ezekiel  such  phages  as  these:  '^Thou  sealest  up  the  sum,  ftdl  of 
wisdom  apt  perfect  beauty.  Thy  borders  are  in  tte  midst  of  the 
seas,  thy  l>01Ider8  haye  perfected  thy  beauty/'  and  other  paragraphs 
of  jiliis:*nftture ;  then  cast  his  eye  oyer  yonder  poor  crumbling  ruins 
«(ti!^*  Tyrey  its  magnificent  church  reduced  to  ftagments  of  walla 
'Wj^o'se  inclosures  are  used  for  the  yilest  purposes,  its  triple  walls  bro- 
ken down,  its  incalculable  traffic  comprised  now  in  a  few  small  boats. 
But  the  theme  is  too  painful  to  contemplate  this  charming  April 
day,  so  I  turn  my  back  upon  it  and  ride  eastward,  cheerily  whistling 
**  Oyer  the  hills  and  far  away.** 

I  haye  nowhere  seen  such  a  number  of  camels  as  throng  this  road. 
They  are  loaded  chiefly  with  charcoal  from  the  mountains,  each  of 
the  huge  beasts  carrying  two  immense  hampers  filled  with  it.  Fuel 
is  so  scarce  in  this  country  that  no  one  thinks  of  making  a  fire  for 
any  purpose  saye  cooking,  and  for  that  charcoal  is  the  cheapest  It 
is  shipped  from  here,  up  and  down  the  coast  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties by  the  small  coasting-boats.  Many  of  these  camels,  howeyer,  are 
loaded  with  millstones,  made  of  the  hard,  black,  indestructible  basalt 
that  lies  heaped  in  petrified  billows  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  These 
are  also  shipped  in  different  directions,  and  form  one  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  Tyrian  traffic.  As  the  daily  "  Prices-Current'*  of  Tyre  are  not 
published,  I  could  not  find  out  the  i'uUng  prices  of  millstones. 

The  plain  of  Tyre,  after  I  passed  the  sand-drifts,  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful The  barley,  the  principal  grain  raised  upon  it  at  the  present 
day,  is  at  this  time  about  a  foot  high,  and  looks  promising.  Doubt- 
less a  good  system  of  farming  would  deyelop  immense  crops  here ;  but 
the  natiye  plows  only  tickle  the  ground ;  no  manure  is  used,  the  seed 
is  scantily  sown,  and  eyerything  is  done  in  a  barbarous  way.  Many 
groyes  of  mulberry-trees  attract  the  eye,  and  I  learn  upon  inquiry 
that  an  attempt  is  making  to  raise  silk  here.  I  apprehend,  howeyer, 
that  the  unhealthiness  of  the  neighborhood  will  always  make  against 
thai  They  haye  the  **  chills  and  feyer  **  around  Tyre  as  bad  as  in  the 
Wabash  swamps  of  Indiana. 

In  about  one  hour*8  ride  I  begin  to  ascend  the  hills,  the  snow 
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dapped  Lebanona  Beeming  to  rise  jost  before  me,  though  I  know  very 
veil  thiit  a  dny'a  hard  riding  will  not  more  than  reach  them.  This  ia 
Due  of  the  most  charming  days  I  have  seen  in  Palestine,  and  my  very 
unl  and  langa  expand  as  I  draw  in  this  invigorating  breeze  &om 
Lebanocu  The  mountain-sided  are  black  with  goats,  the  viJleya  are 
■irbite  with  sheep ;  the  voices  of  their  keepers,  calling  to  each  other, 
my  ears,  mellowed  in  the  distance;  and  as  I  observe  the  little 
lbs  tenderly  cared  for  by  their  rude  Arab  keepers,  I  feel  involon- 
■Tarilj  to  burst  forth,  aa  the  ahepherd-poet  at  Bethlehem:  "The 
Lord  ia  MT  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  ME  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  he  leadeth  ME  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  reatoretb  my  aouL"  May  I  never  be  less  submissive  to  HtM  than 
these  poor  creatures  are  to  their  shepherd. 

Seeing  a  large  upright  stone  on  the  top  of  a,  high  hill  on  the  left,  I 
lave  my  horse  with  Hassan,  and  scramble  np  to  it  through  a  field  of 
buley.  It  is  an  immense  block,  having  a  chiselled  groove  down  the 
tide,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned  from  the  well-posted  missionary, 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  at  Beyrout,  author  of  Land  and  Book,  it  is  part 
of  an  olive-press.  But  the  very  olive-trees  that  supplied  the  fruit  for 
ibis  press  have  disappeared ;  even  their  stumps  are  gone,  and  the  presa 
hu  be«n,  perhaps,  a  thousand  years  out  of  use.  Sear  it  is  a 
large  cistern  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  well  cemented  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
lom.  A  few  steps  lower  down  are  the  remains  of  a  house  in  which,  to  my 
delight,  I  found  large  patches  of  a  Mosaic  pavement,  so  interesting 
tda  Freemason.  This  led  me  to  call  for  my  chisel  and  hammer, 
ud  I  soon  collected  enough  of  the  tessera  from  this  checker-work 
to  fill  my  carpet-bag.  I  afterwards  collected  stores  of  similar  objeots 
&om  Mount  Ziou  at  Jerusalem,  Mount  Olivet^  and  other  places 
There  are  uo  remains  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman  periods  80  dq- 
merous  as  patches  of  the  Mosaic  pavement. 

Going  on  eastward  I  open  my  eyes  widely  to  catch  the  first  Tiew 
of  Hiram's  Tomb.  I  make  my  two  servants  fall  behind  me  in  the 
nod.  No  one  shall  point  it  out  to  me.  I  press  on,  having  two 
s  mile  or  so  overhead,  leaving  on  my  right  and  left  great  frag- 
its  of  pillars,  and  chapiters,  and  si^rcophagi,  and  deep  pits  cut  in  th« 
"  rock  for  the  reception  of  water  for  Hiram's  men  in  the  oldei 
I  pass  by  groves  of  olives  and  figs,  my  kingly  birds  watoh 
me  keenly.  I  see,  upon  a  steep  hill  to  the  right,  the  town  oi 
iweigh,  built,  as  Dr.  Thomson  informs  me,  out  of  the  mios  of 
country  scats  and  summer  residences  of  Tyre's  merchant-prinoet 
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that  once  crowned  these  hills.  I  meet  caravan  after  caravan  oi 
camels,  with  their  loads  of  charcoal,  so  suggestive  of  that  Masonic 
fervency  on  which  I  have  so  often  expatiated.  But  I  have  no  eyes 
for  these  things ;  I  am  watching  out  for  Kabr  Hairan,  the  sepnlchie 
of  HirauL 

Yonder  it  is  I  It  is  worth  coming  all  the  way  from  the  United 
States  to  see  it.  There  is  no  mistaking  it  Nowhere  in  all  the 
world  have  my  eyes  beheld  anything  like  it  A  little  to  the  right 
of  the  hill  I  have  been  ascending,  and  a  little  beyond  its  apex,  the 
regal  fowls  looking  down  upon  it  so  knowingly,  it  stands  out  clear 
and  sharp  against  the  mountains  beyond ;  its  grand  sepulchral  stone 
crowning  the  structure  with  a  massiveness  proportioned  to  the  whole. 
At  last  I  see  the  burial-place  of  the  great  Huram^  who  was  ever  a 
lover  of  David  (1  Kings  v.  1),  and  who  rejoiced  greatly  when  he 
heard  the  words  of  Solomon,  and  who  wrote  generously  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  royal  missive  announcing  Solomon's  intention  to 
build  an  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God:  ^^ Because  the 
Lord  hath  loved  his  people,  he  hath  made  thee  king  over  them. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  that  made  the  Heaven  and  the 
earth,  who  hath  given  to  David  the  king  a  wise  son,  endued  with 
prudence  and  understanding,  that  might  build  an  house  for  the 
Lord,  and  an  house  for  his  kingdom'^  (2  Ohronicles  iL  11, 12).  Here 
lies  the  Master  of  the  Widow's  Son,  whose  tragic  history  seasons 
every  instruction  of  the  Freemason's  lodge. 

Biding  more  slowly  towards  the  resting-place  of  "  this  friend  of 
Solomon,"  my  legionary  birds  drawing  still  nearer  to  me,  I  love  to 
think  that  the  Phoenician  monarch  selected  his  burial-spot  in  his 
own  lifetime,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his  country ;  that 
the  plan  of  the  structure  itself  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Hiram, 
the  Widow's  Son ;  and  that  the  munificence  of  King  Solomon  bore 
the  expense  of  its  erection.  Thus  our  first  three  Grand  Masters 
were  united  in  this  as  in  other  matters  interesting  to  all  Masons. 

Eabr  Hairan  bears  about  it  unmistakable  marks  of  extreme 
antiquity  I  So  says  Dr.  Thomson,  and  so  say  L  It  is  impossible 
to  disprove  the  local  tradition  which  assigns  this  tomb  to  the  great 
Tyrian  King.  So  says  Prof.  H.  B.  Tristam,  and  so  say  L  Much 
more  will  h^felt  than  uttered  by  a  Masonic  visitor.  Standing  on  the 
fiurthest  point  eastward,  from  which  a  clear  view  of  the  sea-coast  is 
obtained,  and  at  a  spot  where  the  brightest  Orient  rays  come  down 
from  the  Lebanon  ranges,  it  is  the  place  of  aU  others  for  the  Tomb 
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of  Hiram.  The  genus  loci,  the  Bpirit  of  the  locality,  is  worth  a  ban- 
dnd  oold  argmnente  based  upon  tap^-Unes  aud  parchmeDt  records 
Tbie  is  the  monument  of  Kiram ;  yonder  eagles  know  it^  and  1 
know  it 

This  remarkable  structure  consists  of  lifteen  stones  arranged  in 
five  layei?  of  the  ordinary  hard  cretaceous  limestone,  solid,  &rm,  and 
dorsble,  without  any  marked  lines  of  stratification,  and  inclining 
to  a  crystalline  structure.  As  I  know  very  well  from  having  cut 
into  it  with  my  chisel,  it  is  very  hard,  the  outer  snrface  blunting  the 
edge  of  the  chisel  much  like  glass. 

L  There  is,a  layer  of  stones,  about  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  resting  upon 
abed  of  grout  (that  is,  small  pebbles  intermixed  with  mortar)  six  or 
eight  inches  deep.  There  is  only  one  atone  (near  the  northwest 
oomer)  belonging  to  this  foundation  eiposed;  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  layer  esteuds  equally  under  the  whole  monument 
Thia  one  stone  is  thirty-four  inches  in  height,  and  four  feet  long. 
No  une  would  have  supposed  that  this  underground  layer  existed 
but  for  the  fact  of  there  being  a  deep-arched  well  or  cistern  on  the 
lOrth  ^de  of  the  monument,  in  digging  which  a  part  of  the  sub- 
^nctiire  WM  exposed,  together  with  the  bed  of  grout  on  which  that 
%nt  tier  of  stones  rested.  Not  flndiog  any  accurate  measurements 
of  Hiram's  Tomb  in  the  hooks,  I  took  them  myself,  and  ■verified  them 
on  my  second  visit  here. 

Jj II.  The_^rf(  lai/er  of  the  monument  aboveground  consists  of  four 

j^^Bftones,  numbered  in  my  plan  A,  B,  0,  D.    This  tier  is  four  feet 

^^H  m.  The  second  tier  consists  of  five  stones.  These  exactly  cover 
^^Hfee  lower  tier,  breaking  the  joints,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  in  an 
^^Hrtistic  manner.  They  are  numbered  in  my  plan  E,  F,  G,  H,  L 
^^^Riis  tier  is  two  feet  ten  inches  high. 

il  IV.  The  third  tier  consists  of  four  stones.     These  eit«nd  in  every 

direction  several  inches  outside  the  tier  below,  forming  a  pleasing 
sort  of  ledge  or  cornice.  These  are  numbered  K,  L,  M,  N,  in  my 
plan.     This  tier  is  two  feet  eleven  inches  high. 

V.  The  fourth   tier  is  monolithal,  consisting  of  one  great  block 

of  stone.    It  is  numbered  0  in  my  plan.    Out  of  the   centre  of 

:,  in  the  top,  was  hewn  a  huge  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 

Elevated  as  this  saroophagua  is — more  than  ten  feet  from 

1  gronnd — it  presents  a  majestic  appearance.    I  climbed  up   to 

'  the  help  of  an  Arab,  who  mounted  before  me,  gave  me  hi) 
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handy  and  by  nature's  own  grip  assisted  me  to  rise,  my  two  eagles 
looking  carionsly  down  upon  the  effort  Walking  round  to  the 
eastern  end  of  it,  upon  the  cornice  already  described,  I  found  that 
the  burial-place  had  been  burst  open  and  was  empty. 

VL  The  fifth  tier  aboveground  is  also  monolithal,  making  the  lid 
of  the  sarcophagus.  This  lid  was  made  with  a  tenon  on  ,the  under 
side,  which  fitted  into  the  cavity  or  coffin  of  the  sarcophagus.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  cement  was  used  in  fastening  down  the  lid,  but 
presume  that  it  was.  The  dead  body  was  reached  by  those  who  rifled 
it  by  going  to  the  top  of  this  lid,  bursting  down  a  large  piece  at  the 
northeast  comer,  then  breaking  out  the  end  of  the  sarcophagus 
immediately  below  it;  so  an  entrance  was  effected.  By  this  hole  I 
looked  inmiediately  into  the  place  where  once  lay  the  body  of  King 
EQram,  empty,  no  doubt,  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Afterwards 
I  crept  into  the  coffin  itself,  and  measured  it 

The  great  stones  of  this  monument  being  considerably  shattered, 
probably  by  earthquakes,  I  found  it  easy  to  procure  pieces  of  them, 
and  did  so  abundantly.  I  cut  the  Square  and  Compass  deeply  on  the 
monument,  on  the  second  tier,  eastern  end,  near  the  northeast  comer. 
My  Arab  servant,  Hassan,  having  seen  me  do  this  at  other  places, 
labors  under  the  impression  that  it  is  my  name,  and  tells  everybody 
BO.  I  also  exposed  my  Masonic  flag  there.  I  sum  up  in  the  follow- 
ing tables  all  my  measurements  of  this  curious  relic  of  antiquity: 

Sizes  of  the  Fifteen  Ashlabs  in  Kabb  Haiban.        * 


[See  Drawings.] 

Fbok 

From 

Sir  to  Wmn. 

NoBTH  TO  South. 

Hbobc. 

First  Tier. 

A 

3ft. 

Oin. 

8  ft.    8  in. 

4ft.    Oin. 

B 

7ft. 

1  in. 

4  ft.    4  in. 

4ft.    Oin. 

C 

3fl;. 

11  in. 

8ft.    Sin. 

4ft    Oin. 

D 
E 

7ft. 

1  in. 

4  ft    4  in. 

4ft.    Oin. 

Second  Tier. 

5ft 

Oin. 

6ft.    Oin. 

2  ft.  10  in. 

F 

6ft. 

4  in. 

2  ft.  10  in. 

2  ft.  10  in. 

0 

7ft. 

Sin. 

2  ft.  11  in. 

2  ft.  10  in. 

H 

4ft. 

1  in. 

6  ft.    9  in. 

2  ft.  10  in. 

I 
K 

4ft. 

9  in. 

5  ft.    9  in. 

2  ft.  10  in. 

Third  Tier 

3ft;. 

9  in. 

9  ft.  11  in. 

2  ft.  11  in. 

L 

4ft. 

Oin. 

9  ft.  11  in. 

2  ft  11  in. 

Fbom 

Vbom 

KUft  TO  Wmt. 

NOBTH  TO  SODTB* 

Hsmnr. 

M 

3  ft    9  in. 

9  ft.  11  in. 

2  ft.  11  in. 

N 

3ft.    7iiL 

9  ft.  11  in. 

2  ft.  11  in. 
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BaroophagOB.  0   12  ft.  11  in.        7  ft.    8  in.         6  ft   0  in. 
lid.  P    12  ft.  11  in.        7  ft.    8  in.  3  ft.    6  in. 
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Fbox 

Fbox 

EitT  TO  Wm. 

NoBTH  TO  South. 

Hbobt. 

First  Tier. 

14  ft.    Oin. 

8  ft.    8  in. 

4ft    Oin. 

Second  Tier. 

14ft.    Oin. 

8  ft.    8  in. 

2  ft.  10  in. 

Third  Tier. 

15  ft.    lin. 

9  ft  11  in. 

2  ft.  11  in. 

Fourth  Tier. 

12  ft.  11  in. 

7  ft.    8  in. 

6ft    5  in. 

Fifth  Tier. 

12  ft  11  in. 
bt 

7ft    Sin. 

3  ft.    6  in. 

Total  heiirl 

..19  ft    8  in. 

Condition  of  the  Rbspeotivb  Blocks. 

A,  considerable  piece  out  of  the  upper  and  northeast  comer.  B, 
piece  out  of  upper  and  southwest  comer.  G,  piece  out  of  the  uppei 
and  .southwest  comer,  and  lower  and  northeast  comer.  D,  in  good 
condition.  E,  northeast  and  southwest  corners  much  shattered.  F, 
cracked  through  by  earthquake.  G,  broken  at  upper  and  northwest 
comer.  H,  best  condition  of  all.  I,  cracked  by  earthquake.  E, 
Tery  large  piece  gone  at  north  end  under  side.  L  and  M,  in  good 
condition.  "N,  shattered  at  south  end.  0,  broken  open  at  east  end. 
P,  large  piece  burst  off  northeast  comer.  My  chiselling  of  the 
Square  and  Compass  was  done  on  block  E,  on  the  east  face. 

The  coffin  or  cavity  in  the  great  sepulchral  stone  is  in  length  6  ft. 
3  in. ;  width,  1  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  2  fi  2  in. 

Dedications  of  the  Fifteen  Ashlars. 

A  William  Preston,  of  England,  Masonic  Ritualist 

B  William  Hutchinson,  of  England,  Masonic  Moralist 

0  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  of  United  States,  Masonic  Moralist 

D  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  of  United  States,  Masonic  Bitualist' 

E  George  Washington. 
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F  Benjamin  Franklin. 

G  The  Dake  of  SuBsez,  long  Grand  Master  of  England. 

H  Pliuy  Fisk^  first  (Masonic)  Protestant  Missionary  to  Palestine 

I  Wellins  Oalcott,  of  England^  Masonic  Moralist 

E  Edward  A.  Gailbert^  of  United  States,  Masonic  Journalist 

L  John  W.  Simons,  of  United  States,  Masonic  Jurist 

M  D.  Murray  Lyon,  of  Scotland,  Masonic  Journalist 

N  The  Earl  of  Zetland,  long  Grand  Master  of  England. 

0  The  Illustrious  Dead  of  the  Masonic  Graft 

P    The  Zealous  Liying  Workers  of  the  Masonic  Graft 

The  honor  of  these  dedications  has,  I  think,  been  Mrly  earned 
by  their  respectire  recipients,  as  the  history  of  Freemasonry,  in 
earlier  and  later  times,  abundantly  proves.  The  workmen  them- 
selyes  are  such  as  the  Boyal  Grand  Master  would  have  hailed 
worthy  associates,  and  "  their  works  do  follow  them.**  Will  it  not 
bring  many  Masonic  pilgrims  to  this  sacred  locality,  when  there 
may  be  grouped  together  around  the  great  pile  so  many  of  the 
richest  associations  in  our  history  ? 

1  am  confident  of  having  the  approving  sentiment  of  every  Mason 
of  intelligence  in  adopting  Kabr  Hairan  as  the  best  remaining 
monument  of  the  most  ancient  Masonic  period.  Here,  I  think,  was 
laid  the  body  of  our  Grand  Master,  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre.  The 
resting-place  of  Solomon  is  lost ;  that  of  the  Widow's  Son  (like  that 
of  Moses)  '^  no  man  knoweth  f  but  here,  in  these  fifteen  huge  rtones;,  we 
have  the  burial-place  of  the  Pillar  of  Strength  !  Surely  it  was  good 
fi>r  me  that  I  came  here ;  and  I  cannot  but  approve  the  enthusiasm 
of  that  thoroughly  good  Mason,  Brother  K  T.  Rogers,  Master  (in 
1868)  of  the  Palestine  Lodge,  No.  415,  at  Beyrout,  who  projected, 
years  ago,  a  Masonic  visit  and  pic-nic  to  this  memorable  feme. 

I  lump  together  a  number  of  notes  of  measurements  and  descrip- 
tions made  on  the  spot  The  accumulations  of  earth  and  debris  finom 
the  fie]d  on  the  north  have  been  walled  up  around  the  monument  a 
few  feet  distant  leaving  an  alley  on  the  three  sides  of  it.  Otherwiao 
the  tomb  would  be  concealed  (as  the  great  wall  of  Mount  Moriah  is) 
one-half  its  height  The  object  of  this  extraordinary  care,  eo  differ- 
ent fh>m  what  we  generally  observe  in  this  countir,  was  to  preserve 
the  water-cistern  for  use.  This  cistern  is  six  feet  north  of  the  monn- 
ment»  and  rMched  by  stone  steps  firom  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
tomk    Go  down  eastward  by  four  narrow  stepe  to  a  platform,  six  bj 
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fbnrfeet;  continait  eastward  by  four  broad  steps,  six  feet  long;  then 
tarn  northward  and  go  down  five  narrow  steps  to  the  water,  two  feet 
deep.  Arched  entrance  to  the  cistern  is  four  by  ten  feet  Cistern 
itself  is  nearly  hemiepherical  in  shape,  fifteen  feet  from  north  to 
Month,  by  ten  feet.  It  is  plastered  with  gravel- stones,  set  in  cement 
and  sherds  of  old  pottery.  Water  coal  and  good,  mach  liked  by  the 
Tillagers  of  Hanaweigh.  No  signs  of  tools  can  be  seen  where  the 
break  waa  made  into  the  sepnlohre.  The  sides  of  the  cofSn  or  cavity 
hare  three  notches  on  the  north  side  and  one  on  the  eoath,  bat  none 
OTerhead,  I  readily  crept  in  there,  through  the  break  made  by  the 
robbers,  perhaps  of  Sennacherib,  B.C.  715,  or  thereabouts.  No  hiero- 
glyphics of  any  kind  are  on  the  monument,  so  far  as  I  conid  dis- 
ooTer.  From  the  top  of  the  monument  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Tyre, 
the  plain  of  Phcenicia  almost  to  Sidon,  and  the  Great  Sea  beyond.  A 
steamer  was  passing  southward,  bound  for  Egypt,  and  quite  a  nam- 
ber  of  sail-vessels.  Lizards  abound  in  the  tomb,  and  Brother  H.  B. 
Tristam  (in  Land  of  Israel)  killed  a  large  adder  that  lay  asleep, 
with  its  head  exposed,  at  the  joinings  of  the  tiers.  But  I  saw  no 
Bnakes  around  here.  Hyssop  grows  abundantly  in  the  cracks,  and 
makes  quite  a  green  and  tufted  appearance  for  old  Hiram. 

Kabr  Hairan  is  usually  described  as  standing  due  east  and  west^ 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  compass  furnished  me  by  my  old  friend.  Brother 
Edward  Jewell,  of  Louisville,  Ky,  I  conclude,  either  that  the  varia- 
tion here  is  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  from  the  true  meridian,  or  that 
Ui6  monument  is  not  oriented  to  face  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

While  taking  measurements  and  making  not«B,  an  old  man,  head 
of  a  party  of  camel-drivers,  stopped  and  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes,' 
asked,  through  ray  servant,  "  what  for  all  my  writing  ?  "  I  told  him 
I  had  come  six  thousand  miles  over  yonder  blue  sea,  pointing  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  stretched  oat  majestically  at  our  feet,  and  that 
when  I  return  home  I  shall  tell  my  friends  all  about  the  great  aud 
curioas  Kabr  Hairan.  This  pleased  him,  and  he  cried  out,  with  the 
accompanying  gesticulation,  "  Tyeeh,  Tyeeb"  (good),  and  went  on  his 
way  to  tell  his  companions  of  the  Mdi'can  Hawadji  who  had  come  so 
tar  over  the  sea  to  look  at  Eabr  Hairan. 

In  the  hot  hour,  at  high  twelve,  I  eat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 
•ud  wrote  these  linee : 
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KABB  HAIRAN. 


(Written  April  15th,  1868,  at  the  Tomb  of  fflnui.) 

Eastward  from  Tyre,  where  the  sun 

First  gleams  above  gray  Hermon's  side,. 
They  brought  thee,  when  thy  work  was  done^ 

And  laid  thee  here  in  royal  pride: 
They  brought  thee  with  the  noblest  rites 

The  wisest  of  our  Craft  enjoined ;  (1) 
Before  thee  soared  the  mountain  heights. 

And  thy  loved  ocean-isle  behind. 

The  Cedars  bowed  their  kingly  tops 

As  Hiram,  Chief  of  Masons,  passed :  (2) 
O'er  Lebanon's  all-snowy  slopes 

The  eagle  screamed  upon  the  blast:  (3) 
Westward  the  foaming  sea  was  crowned 

With  snow-white  sails  returning  home : 
Their  Sea-Queen  (4)  glorious  they  found, 

Where  thou,  their  King,  should  no  more  coma 

Where  in  thy  lifetime  thou  hadst  reared 
This  Tomb,  befitting  one  so  great,  (5) 

They  bore  thee.  Monarch  loved  and  feared. 
And  Viid  thee  in  thy  bed  of  state :  (6) 


(1)  See  note  10  for  an  explanation  of  this.  King  Hiram  was  traditionallx  horied 
with  the  Masonic  Honors,  as  prepared  hy  the  pen  of  King  Solomon. 

(S)  Formerly  all  these  offshoots  and  spars  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains  were  probably 
eorered  with  cedars,  though  now  the  nearest  grove  of  which  I  hare  any  knowledge  b 
thirty  or  forty  miles  north  of  Hiram's  Tomb. 

(8)  As  I  write  these  lines,  two  of  those  noble  birds  are  soaring  in  the  clear  al^  abore 
me. 

(4)  For  many  centuries  the  City  of  Tyre  was  the  commercial  metropolia  of  the  world. 
The  title  "  Sea-Queen  **  is  therefore  highly  appropriate. 

(5)  It  was  the  custom  of  the  princes  and  rulers  of  Phoenicia  to  prepare  for  them- 
■eWes  great  and  costly  sepulchres,  even  while  living ;  the  hills  around  Eabb  Haibaii 
are  full  of  these,  but  all  shattered  and  empty. 

(6)  To  comprehend  the  splendor  of  Hiram's  burial  procession,  read  that  of  Alezaa 
ler  the  Great,  as  detailed  in  Bollin's  Ancient  History. 
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They  closed  thee  in  with  cnnning  art 

And  left  thee  to  thy  well-earned  &me : 
Twas  all  the  liying  can  impart^ — 

A  tomb,  a  pageant,  and  a  name. 

Load  was  the  wail  on  Zidon's  hill, — 

Her  Sages  mourned  thee  as  their  own :  (7) 
Ijond  the  lament  on  far  Jebale 

Her  wisest  Son  of  Light  was  gone:  (8) 
The  ships  of  Tyre  bore  the  word 

On  eyery  wind  across  the  main, 
And  white-robed  craftsmen  wept  their  lord 

And  strewed  the  mystic  leaves  again.  (9) 

Nor  these  alone; — on  Zion  too 

A  Brother  joins  his  tears  with  theirs : 
King  Solomon,  to  friendship  true,' 

The  grief  of  Tyre  fitly  shares : 
His  matchless  pen  such  words  indites 

Of  true  report  and  sacred  woe, 
That  to  this  hour.  Freemasons'  rites 

Within  his  wise  direction  go.  (10) 

The  centuries  wore  apace ;  and  changed 

The  kingdom  of  each  royal  Sire : 
Ephraim  from  Judah  was  estranged, 

And  Zidon  separate  from  Tyre:  (11) 


(7)  At  the  period  of  Hiram's  reign,  the  city  of  Zidon,  which  lies  about  twentj-ilTV 
oiles  north  of  Tjre,  was  under  his  rule. 

(8)  Jebale  (styled  in  the  Scriptures  Gebal)  is  about  seventy-fiye  miles  north  of  Tyre, 
tnd  once  marked  the  boundary  of  Hiram's  possessions.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Philosophical  Schools  of  early  ages. 

(9)  The  rarious  colonies  of  Tyre  were  established  at  all  the  prominent  points  on  the 
Bfediterranean  Sea. 

(10)  According  to  Masonic  tradition,  the  funeral  rites  under  which  King  Hiram  was 
Duried  were  composed  by  King  Solomon :  they  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  io 
use  at  the  present  day. 

(11)  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  Hiram's  death  that  his  own  kingdom,  as  well  as 
Jiat  of  his  royal  friend  Solomon,  was  rent  in  twain  by  internal  convulsions. 
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Then  swept  the  deluge  over  all ; 

The  Conqueror  came  with  sword  and  flanM^ 
And  templed  shrine  and  kingly  hall 

Are  but  the  shadow  of  a  name.  (12) 

Yet  here  thy  burial-place  is  kept, — 

Still  this  Mbmobial  appears^ 
Though  shadows  of  old  time  have  crept 

Along  these  stones  three  thousand  years. 
The  frost  and  rain  have  gently  seared ; 

The  Orient-sun  hath  kindly  blest: 
And  earthquakes  shattering  have  spared 

Our  Kabr  Sdiran,  Hiram's  rest 

Still  warm  thine  eastern  front  the  rays 

That  call  the  Grafbsmen  to  the  wall : 
Here  let  me  chisel  this  device, 

The  oldest,  holiest  of  all !  (13) 
And  as  the  western  sun  goes  down 

To  give  the  wearied  Craft  release. 
His  latest  gleam,  in  smile  or  frown. 

These  time-stained  ashlars  still  doth  kisa 

The  lizard  darts  within  thy  walls. 

The  Arab  stalks  indifferent  by. 
Vast  relics  once  of  lordly  halls 

Around  in  mute  suggestion  lie : 
The  hyssop  springs  between  the  stones. 

The  daisy  blossoms  at  the  foot. 
The  olive  its  peace-lessons  owns, 

Best  moral  where  all  else  is  mute. 

Stand  thou,  till  time  shall  be  no  more, 

Great  type  of  Masonry  divine! 
From  eastern  height,  from  western  shore, 

Let  Craftsmen  seek  this  ancient  shrine* 

\iS)  Befening  to  the  Chaldean  monarch  Nebnchadnezsar,  who  conquered  the  kin^ 
4omt  of  FhoBniciAy  Israel,  and  Judah,  aboat  foar  hundred  years  after  Hiram'i  death. 
(13\  I  t*}Am^\mA  the  Square  and  Compaaa  deeply  on  the  tomb  near  the  northe—t 
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And  from  each  pilgrim  this  be  heard, 

As  Crom  ooe  hamble  voice  to-daj: 
"  Honor  to  Hiram, — MaeoDs'  lord, 

"  Honor  and  gratitude  we  pa;  I " 

Sitting  on  the  north  aide  of  this  old  structure,  "the  place  of  darh- 
luiM,"  and  what  is  better  jnet  now,  of  coolness,  my  eye  is  again  attract- 
td  by  that  pair  of  monntain  eagles  who  started  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tyre  with  me  this  morning,  and  have  been  watching  me  with  nn- 
wewying patience, while  I  esamined olive-presses, collected mosaiote*- 
I,  cnlled  anemones  and  poppies,  and  browsed  generally  along  the 
way.  Grand  old  fellows  I  how  they  hang  np  there  in  the  sky  on 
their  broad  wings,  extended  sail-like  six  or  eight  feet  horizontally! 
Whatever  their  intentions  in  thna  following  me,  their  patience  is 
praiseworthy ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  good  omen  that  King  Hi- 
Lebanon  baa  sent  down  two  of  its  aquilm  aurm,  its  gold- 
en eagk's,  to  gnard  my  way  by  old  Hiram's  sarcophagus.  And 
now  is  my  best  time  to  embody  Scriptural  references  to  the  EagU 
in  these  pages.  Come,  ye  inspired  prophets,  around  me,  and  let  na 
dy  the  Bird  of  Jove  together,  Roman  cohorts  and  Roman  le- 
gions have  often  enough  displayed  theiT  eagles  along  this  rocky  road, 
nmuing  eastward  from  Tyre,  and  the  Germans,  a  thousand  years 
later,  exhibited  tfteirs,  the  donble-headed  one,  as  they  came  down  from 
Antiocb,  a.D.  1099,  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  But  what  nse  did 
you  prophets  make  of  the  eagle  when  "*  inquiring  and  searching  dilt- 

iiiUy,  and  prophesying  of  the  grace  that  should  come"  to  fallen 
[Sten? 

Who  of  yon  all  have  mode  the  "nnclean  bird"  (Lev.  xi  18)  your 

iblem? 

Motes :  I  osed  it  in  threatenings  against  my  people,  in  case  they 
should  refuse  to  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their  God.  Ob- 
wrring  its  swiftness  of  Sight,  I  declared  that  the  nation  whom  God 
ebonld  send  against  iBrael,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  should  come 
"M  B*-ift  as  the  eagle  flleth."    (Dent,  xxviii.  49.) 

JIabakkuk:  I  took  up  the  figure  of  Moses  885  years  afterward, 
and  compared  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  the  Chaldeans,  to  yonder 
bird,  saying,  "they  shall  fly  (against  Israel)  as  the  eagle  hasteth  to 
e»L"  (i.  8.)  This  prophet  had  doobtleas  seen  the  awoop  by  which 
tb«  eagle  descends  upon  ita  prey,  bo  graphically  described  hy  W.  iL 
Thomson-     "  They  poise  themselves  for  a  moment,  then,  like  a  bolt 
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from  the  clear  sky,  down  they  come,  head  foremoat,  w 
collapsed,"  and  snatch  the  defencelesa  lamb  from  nnder 
eye  of  the  shepherd. 

Jeremiah:  I  denounced  the  pride  and  self-conti deuce  of  the  Edom- 
iteB  at  Mt  Seir,  and  declared  that,  though  they  shoald  make  their  nest 
on  high,  oa  the  eagle  that  has  established  his  eyrie  in  yonder  inacceAsi- 
ble  crag  of  Lebanon,  yet  the  Lord  will  bring  him  down.  {ilii.  IG.) 

David:  I  sung  of  God's  bounty,  declaring  that  he  renews  the 
yontb  of  his  saints  as  the  monlting  eagle  renews  his  glorioas  pinions. 
(P».oiu.6.) 

Moses:  In  promising  the  tender  mercies  of  God  to  an  obedient 
race,  I  reminded  them  of  the  e^le's  care  for  her  young :  "As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  flottereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him."     (Dent,  xxzii.  11.) 


The  Toice  of  Jrhovah,  showing  his  almighty  powor  to  J 
Breads  to)ntn>dnc«  this  binl  into  the  lesson,  in  theg«  grund  i 
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^  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on 
high  7  She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place.  From  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey,  and 
her  eyes  behold  afar  ofEl  Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood,  and 
where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she."  (Job  xxxix.  27.) 

But  my  hour  is  exhausted,  and  I  must  to  my  measurements,  al- 
though my  Scriptural  references  to  the  eagle  are  not  half  exhausted. 
I  have  left  out  ^^  mounting  up  on  wings  as  eagles ''  (I&  xl.  31),  and  a 
score  of  passages.  I  imagine  the  imperial  bird  descending  from 
these  heights  upon  the  sceptre  in  the  left  hand  of  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Olympus,  on  the  Acropolis,  far  in  the  noi*thwest. 

And  I  must  not  forget  what  Mr&  EUet  says : 

**  Imperial  wanderer  1  the  storms  that  shake 
Earth's  towers,  and  bid  her  rooted  mountains  quake. 
Are  never  felt  by  thee  I " 

(}ooId  I  question  the  mighty  bird,  it  would  be  an  interestmg  m* 
quirjr  with  what  sentiments  he  viewed  the  dreadful  earthquake  that 
racked  all  this  country,  on  New  Year's  day,  1837 ;  when  Safed  was 
shaken  together  as  a  heap ;  when  El  Jish  was  totally  destroyed ;  Ti- 
berias cracked  and  shattered ;  and  the  death-cries  of  three  thousand 
souls  went  np  to  heaven  from  yonder  eastern  range;  when  every 
hand  was  faint  and  every  heart  melted,  and  pangs  and  sorrows  took 
hold  of  them,  and  they  were  amazed  one  at  another  (Isaiah  xiii.  8) ; 
when  the  earth  reeled  to  and  fro  as  a  drunkard,  and  was  removed 
like  a  cottage  (xxiv.  20) ;  when  the  great  house  was  smitten  with 
breaches  and  the  little  house  with  clefts  (Joel  vi.  11).  A  number  of 
our  American  lodges  are  named  Eagle  Lodge, 

To  compare  my  measurements  and  descriptions  vnth  those  of  other 
writers,  I  have  looked  up  Van  der  Velde's,  and  copy  what  he  says : 
**  Hiram's  tomb  stands  on  an  oblong,  four-sided  pedestal,  of -two  lay- 
ers of  huge  stones,  14  feet  long,  8  feet  9  inches  broad,  6  feet  high. 
The  third  layer  is  15  feet  long,  10  broad,  3  feet  9  inches  high. 
Above  this  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  hewn  out  of  a  single  rock,  12 
feet  1  inch  long,  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  high.  This  is  surmount- 
ed by  an  oblong  stone  of  the  same  dimensions,  5  feet  high.  The 
entire  tomb  is  about  21  feet  high.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  pas- 
sengers from  approaching  the  monument,  no  peculiar  sanctity  being 
ascribed  to  it,  as  in  the  numerous  weliee  (tombs)  of  the  Moslems." 
Van  der  Velde  admits  the  tradition  that  claims  this  as  the  menu- 
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ment  of  Himm,  Solomon's  friend  and  ally,  and  thinks  the  popnlar 
belief  well  founded.  No  heathen  king,  he  says,  was  ever  in  such 
dose  relationship  with  Israel  as  the  King  of  Tyre,  and  nowhere  else 
in  this  country,  except  at  Jerusalem,  is  there  so  large  a  monument 
as  this,  or  one  so  appropriate  to  such  a  king.  He  sees  in  this  remem- 
brance of  Tyre's  great  monarch,  thus  visibly  preserved  in  this  monu- 
ment, a  confirmation  of  the  Lord's  words,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  30,  ''Them 
that  honor  me,  I  will  honor." 

Brother  Capt.  Charles  Warren,  so  long  in  charge  of  the  Jerusalem 
Explorations,  makes  a  note  of  Hiram's  Tomb,  under  date  July,  1869, 
as  follows :  "  We  passed  out  of  our  way  to  visit  Hiram's  Tomb,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  see  if  there  were  any  masons'  marks  on  the  stone.  I 
could  only  see  two, — one  is  a  Christian  Cross,  of  the  Byzantine  type, 
at  the  western  end ;  it  appears  to  be  ancient  The  other  consists  of 
a  square  and  compass,  very  recently  cut"  As  I  saw  nothing  of  thif 
**  Christian  Cross,"  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  put  there  since  May, 
1868. 

Some  sort  of  a  fair,  I  think,  was  going  on  at  Tyre  the  day  I  first 
visited  Kabr  Hairan,  something  like  the  one  at  Bint  Jebale,  which 
I  shall  describe  in  another  chapter,  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
travellers  was  no  doubt  beyond  the  ordinary.  I  took  down  a  score 
or  two  of  notes,  sitting  in  my  stocking-feet  on  the  cornice  at  the  east 
end  of  the  monument,  and  here  are  specimens  of  them : 

A  partv  of  Arab  charcoal-dealers,  all  mounted  on  camels,  eighteen 
in  all.  As  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces  they  had  all  turned  them- 
selves to  the  rear,  except  the  leader,  and  so  avoided  the  draft  These 
Arab  saddles  are  just  like  a  sawhorse,  an  old-fashioned  X,  on  which 
you  can  face  either  way,  and  suffer,  I  should  think,  excruciating  pain, 
no  matter  which  way  you  sit  I  was  never  on  a  camel  in  my  life, 
but  I  Jiave  sat  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  on  a  sharp-edged  fence-rail, 
and  I  remember  it  The  sheikh  of  the  little  village  has  come  over 
to  ask  Hassan  what  I  am  doing  up  there.  I  told  Hassan  (sarcas- 
tically) to  say  that  I  had  bought  this  tomb  from  the  Pasha,  and  was 
going  to  ship  it  to  America,  but  he  evidently  told  him  something 
else.  The  sheikh  is  a  short  man,  with  the  darkest  shade  of  bronze ; 
eyes  keen,  roving,  and  Unsettled ;  teeth  white ;  skin  so  dried  and  with- 
ered it  seems  cleaving  from  the  bones.  Here  passes  a  man  in,  or  just 
out  of,  an  ague  fit.  How  well  I  know  how  he  feels.  He  may  say  as 
the  prophet  of  Anathoth  did:  All  my  bones  shake;  I  am  like  a 
drunken  man,  a  man  whom  wine  overcometh  (Jer.  xxiii.  9).  And 
the  word  wine  remipds  me  to  offer  him  some  arrack  from  my  leatAer 
bottle.  But  he  loathes  it  and  (I  jud^e  by  the  sound)  curses  me 
inwardly  (Ps.  Ixii.  4).    Truth  is,  all  Moslems  are  Beohabites  (Jer. 
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IT.  2).  Some  cows  pass  by  from  the  pustnrea  of  Eanah,  jnat  over 
^the  hill  yonder.  One  is  what  Jeremiah  calls  (si.  20)  a  very  Tair 
heifer.  Some  are  fat  as  heifera  at  grass,  and  bellow  as  bnlls  (Jar.  1. 
11).  The  long  line  of  telegraph  poles  between  me  and  Tyre  yonder, 
snggestahow  differently  certain  passages  of  Scripture  wonid  read  had 
Morse  only  appeared  3,000  years  sooner.  Jonah  need  never  baye 
zow^  personalty  to  Nineyeh  ;  Joseph  need  not  have  come  to  Palestine 
before  finding  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  place  of  bis  father  Herod; 
the  movements  of  inyading  armies  wonld  have  been  telegraphed, 
»nd  time  given  the  natives  to  prepare  for  defence ;  and  so  all  throngh 
the  eacred  pages.  And  here,  on  a.certjiin  day  blessed  in  all  the 
hietoiy  of  this  coontry,  if  the  miserable  people  only  knew  it,  there 
passea  one  who,  thongli  rich,  yet  for  onr  aakes  became  poor.  On  his 
way  to  Sarepta,  as  I  will  show  in  a  coming  chapter,  Jesns  and  hie 
disciples  passed  this  monument,  doubtless  looking  nptn  it  and  passing 
comments  upon  it,  even  as  travellers  do  now.  It  is  easy  to  recogniie 
ft  Christian  village,  both  by  the  unveiled  faces  and  black,  sparkling 
eyes  of  the  females,  and  the  neater  houses  and  cleaner  streets.  How 
truly  that  city  of  Tyre,  five  miles  yonder  in  the  west,  was  said  to 
have  been  planted  in  a  pleasant  place!  (Hos.  ix.  13.)  A  sheikh 
a  passing  by,  gorgeously  apparelled,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it, 
and  doubtless  as  "  full  of  all  subtlety  "  (Acts  xiii.  10)  as  bis  progen- 
itor in  the  days  of  Peter,  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  ana  gentle 
freshness  of  the  air,  aa  it  comes  down  from  the  hills  in  the  east,  high, 
broken,  and  rugged,  makes  everything  delightful  up  here.  That  old 
camel-sheikh,  with  his  eye  like  a  hawk's,  can  eee  ten  miles  off.  But 
he  cannot  reverse  the  telescope;  the  pencil-marks  on  my  note-book 
we  invisible  to  him ;  the  copy  of  my  Arabic  newspaper,  ^l  Hadekhat, 
is  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  A  chap  climbed  np  side  of  me  for  purposes 
(rf  ioEtmction.  He  told  me  a  great  deal ;  and  when  I  hod  paid  him 
for  bia  information  and  dismissed  him  with  thanks,  he  remembered 
a  groat  deal  more  and  came  buck  again.  Like  the  eccentric  Wora. 
Master,  L.  0.  B, — who,  bavins  told  tlie  candidate  " all  be  knew"  and 
cloeed  the  lodge,  summoned  them  together  again  "  in  called  comma- 
nication"  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  explaining  that  he-  had  jnst  then 
remembered  something  else,  and  wad  afraid  he  would  forgot  it  if  not 
promptly  disbursed  1  As  tlie  body  of  King  Cheops  is  probably  rest* 
ing.  not  in  the  King's  Chamber,  nor  Queen's  Chamber,  nor  Chamber 
of  lYojection  (snbteminean),  but  in  a  vault  far  below  the  last,  so  I 
sn^gested  the  theory  to  Capt.  Warren  that  the  hody  of  the  great 
Uiraro  was  never  laid  in  this  sarcophagns,  but  underneath,  perhaps 
far  underneath,  and  when  the  time  for  great  explorations  in  this 
locality  arrives,  it  may  be  found  there.  To  bring  to  light  tbe  remains 
of  Abraham  from  Hebron.  David  and  Solomon  from  Sion,  Hiram 
from  this  hill,  and  Cheops  from  that  subterranean  chamber  "forever 
flowed  abeut  by  water,"  are  among  the  works  reserved  for  Maeonio 
plorere.  An  ungainly,  wabbling  creature,  with  a  withered  hand,  as 
the  story  of  the  miracle  at  Capernaum.     The  next  is  a  par^  of 
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Swedes,  juddng  from  dress,  eyes,  and  hair.  One  of  them  recalls  the 
portrait  of  Gustavus  Adolphas,  tall,  vigorous,  graceful,  yellow  hair 
nowiujg  thick  and  plentiful,  expression  mild^  manners  sin^larly 
en^a^ing.  I  was  sorry  he  knew  so  little  Enghsh,  for  what  little  he 
did  Know  did  him  ^ood.  Now  come  two  men  with  silver  beards, 
walking  staff  in  hand,  who  do  not  even  deign  me  a  nod.  The  next 
is  a  grave,  patient-looking  Babbi,  whose  philosophy  is  ^ood  enough 
for  Socrate&  Replying  to  my  remark,  that  the  oppression  the  Jews 
had  received  from  the  world  would  naturally  sour  them  against  their 
tyrants,  he  said,  ^^  Hakeem,  but  it  is  noble  and  god-like  to  bear  with 
calmness  and  observe  with  pity  the  failings  of  others.**  Whereupon 
I  (fig[uratively)  gave  him  my  hat  Next  there  comes  a  fine,  comely 
rirl,  in  the  beautiful  costume  of  the  Lebanons,  with  bracelets  rouna 
her  arms  and  ankles.  The  trees  that  I  observed  this  morning  are  the 
olive,  palm,  orange,  lemon,  cypress,  oleander,  tamarisk,  eto.;  the 
flowers  (as  I  gather  the  class-names  fh)m  other  authors),  Ranufi' 
cuius  myriophyUuSy  Drdba  vernOf  Reseda  suffruticosa,  Ztzyphus 
vukfaris,  Senecw  vernalisy  Anchusa  italicay  Parietaria  officinalis, 
ana  the  like.  The  little  Scops  owl,  called  here  Maroofy  stares 
at  me  from  an  olive-tree  close  by,  in  his  own  inquisitive  siyle ;  and 
the  lazv  people,  by  a  stare  equally  persistent,  but  not  half  so  wise, 
prove  that,  however  they  may  value  moneyj  they  have  no  real  appre- 
ciation of  that  which  money  only  represents — time.  And  now  a 
whole  party,  of  divers  ages  and  sexes,  gather  on  the  bank  in  front, 
almost  level  with  my  face,  and  take  a  long  stare  at  me.  Klau- 
ber  can't  make  a  photograph  of  me  half  so  accurate  as  they  wilL 
The  old  man,  with  '^  childish  treble,"  leads  off  in  the  hated  dissyllable 
backsheesh.  He  is  followed  in  coarser  tones  by  another  and  another 
of  the  crowd,  until  every  ^Uet  is  croaking  with  that  abhorrent 
password  of  beggary.  In  this  vicinity  this  morning,  looking  up  the 
almost  ille^ble  carvings  on  old  stones,  I  stirred  up  a  number  of 
partridges,  larger  than  ours  at  home,  and  of  different  color.  Their 
beaks  and  feet  are  red,  and  flumes  ashy  gray,  like  the  color  of 
the  dust  The  country  around  is  rocky  and  impracticable,  and  much 
overgrown  with  thorn.  The  caravans  that  go  by  kick  up  a  dreadful 
dust  The  dust  of  these  roads,  powdering  the  face,  irritating  the 
eyes,  and  leaving  a  taste  of  hyd.  cum  creta  in  the  mouth,  recalls  a  host 
of  Scripture  passages,  showing  that  Holy  Land  was  always  Dusty  Land. 
That  we  were  made  of  "dust,"  according  to  the  expression  (Genesis 
iL  7),  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,** 
and  other  passages,  seems  plain  enough  this  morning,  and  that  "  unto 
dust"  all  the  generations  of  this  country  have,  hterally,  returned, 

r^rhaps  explains  the  peculiarly  acrid  and  unpleasant  flavor  to  which 
have  referred.  Jesus  told  his  disciples  to  shake  the  dust  off  their 
feet  at  the  doors  of  inhospitable  men  as  a  testimony  against  them* 
It  may  be  that  explains  the  dust-heaps  I  have  seen  at  so  many 
thresholds!  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  English  government 
instituted  a  court  styled  The  Court  of  Dusty  Feet  (pie-poudre),  to 
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be  held  at  markets,  to  settle  difficulties  between  buyers  and  eellen 
OD  the  spot.  I  shotild  think  Raschid  Poelia  might  introdnci^  it  here 
•■itb  equal  regiilurity  iind  propriety.  A  fakir,  or  native  beggar- 
priest,  of  the  cloes  that  subsists  OD  charity.  A  wild-looking  man, 
naked  to. the  waist,  having  in  fact  no  clotliiug  eare  a  sheepskin  tied 
around  his  hips,  long,  matted  hair,  shading  a  wild,  haggard  face;  he  la, 
in  all  the  uses  of  the  word,  a  grim  fanatic.  Who  is  it  wrote  these 
liaeB,  that  occur  to  me  in  my  surrey  of  old  Kabr  Kairan  ? 

As  if  time  had  been  to  it  all  eunligbt  and  soft  dew, 

As  if  upon  its  freshness  the  cold  rime 

Of  decay  ehotild  never  fall. 
Qathering  np  my  effects  at  4  p.m.,  I  started  to  return  to  Tyre,  taking 
opon  my  way  the  celebrated  fountains  called  Rae-el-Ain,  or  "Head 
of  the  Spring,"  four  miles  from  Tyre,  and  said,  in  the  native  tradi- 
tions, to  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  King  Solomon,  as  a 
present  to  his  royal  friend  Hiram.  These  fountains  are  the  fineat 
I  saw  in  Syria.  Originally  there  was  a  large  spring  broke  out  here. 
This  was  inclosed  by  immense  stone  walls  until  the  water  rose  about 
twenty  feet,  in  one  great  reservoir,  from  which  it  was  carried  oflf  by 
aqaeduots  towards  the  city.  This  abundance  of  sweet  water  makes 
everything  around  a  mass  of  vegetation,  recalling  the  beantiful  ei- 
prewion,  "  Whereupon  there  grow  roses  and  lilies,  flowers  of  unchangB- 
sble  color,  from  which  are  emitted  odors  of  wonderful  smelL* 
(3  Esdras  vi.  44.) 

At  the  top  of  this  fountain,  I  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Kanah,  six  miles  east,  with  a  subscrip- 
tion paper,  asking  aid  towards  purchasing  a  chnrch-bell.  I  was  glad 
to  give  my  mefeedia  (ninety-four  cents)  to  this  desirable  end,  and  I 
hope  the  echoes  of  Lebanon  have,  ere  this,  been  stirred  by  the  sug- 
gestive sound.  It  is  but  a  late  thing  that  the  Turkish  government  haa 
permitted  the  use  of  hells  in  churches;  a  timber  of  heavy,  porous 
wood,  struck  with  a  setting-maul,  having  heretofore  answered  the  pui^ 
poec  of  a  bell  in  calling  God's  people  together.  In  all  Asia  Minor 
there  is  only  one  Christian  church  supplied  with  a  bell,  viz.,  the  old 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Turks  themselves  employ  men  with  loud 
voices,  styled  muezzins,  who  station  themselves  in  the  minarets 
(steeples)  of  the  mosques  and  roar  out  the  holy  news  with  incredible 
forcei  The  last  association,  therefore,  connected  in  my  mind  with 
these  abounding  waters  of  Has-el-Ain,  is  the  presenting  that  man 
with  a  Turkish  dollar  for  the  purpose  of  buyinj;  that  church-bell  at 

And  BO  I  quietly  go  back  to  Tyre,  to  dinner  and  to  bed. 
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Loud  wind,  strong  wind,  blowing  irom  the  mountaina. 
Fresh  wind,  free  wind,  sweeping  o'er  the  sea, 
Poor  forth  thy  vials  lilce  torrents  fh>ni  air-fountains, 
Draughts  of  life  to  me. 

A  field  of  ruins,  a  scene  of  unutterable  desolation. 

TlKxniB  coming  up  in  lier  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  hi  the  fortresses  thct» 
Ut  a  habitation  of  dragons  and  a  court  of  owls. 

Than  Is  a  tongue  in  ereiy  rock,  a  voice  fh)m  every  leaf,  which  witnesses,  to  all 
who  Tisit  here,  of  the  eternal  truth  and  majesty  of  Him  who  is  working  here 
Ihs  maUncholy  penalty  of  sin,  in  the  sorrow  and  degradation  which  surround 
«lm. 

Sacred  land  by  blood  and  tears  of  God, 
Instinct  with  thrills  of  consecrated  life. 

The  quaint,  enamelled  eyes 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  tlie  honeyed  showers, 
The  ground  all  purpled  with  the  vernal  flowers  : 
These  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Here  rest  the  great  and  good  ;  here  they  repose, 
After  their  generous  toil ;  a  sacred  band. 
They  take  tlieir  sleep  togetlier,  while  the  year 
Comes  with  its  early  flowers  to  deck  their  graves. 
And  gather  them  a«;aln  as  winter  fVowns  ; 
Theirs  is  no  vulgar  sepulchre ;  green  sods 
Are  all  their  monument ;  and  yet  it  tells 
A  nobler  history  than  pillared  piles 
Or  the  eternal  pyramids.    They  need 
No  statue  nor  inspiration  to  reveal 
Their  greatness. 
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HE  Second  of  the  Seven  Grand  Masonic  LocalitieB  that  my 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land  enables  me  to  identify  and  describe, 
is  Oebal  (pronounced  Jebale,  accent  on  the  last  syllable)* 
I  went  there  from  Beyront,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-fonr 
miles,  March  17,  and  remained  three  days,  retoming  on 
the  21st.  My  expeditionary  force  consisted  of  one  tnan,  Hassan,  a 
stout,  good-natured  Arab,  described  in  Chapter  Y.,  who  knows  con- 
siderable English  of  the  hassanic  quality  (the  joke  here  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  word  hassan  means  a  horse) ;  one  boy,  Yasoof  (mean- 
ing Joseph,  I  am  told),  two  horses  and  a  donkey  ;  the  latter  (whom  I 
had  named  Boanerges,  because  I  don't  remember  the  singular  form 
of  the  word),  addicted  to  lying  down  without  the  slightest  warning, 
and  to  making  the  most  excruciating  noises  that  organized  nostrils 
ever  projected.  These  three  persons  and  animals  bore  with  them 
all  needful  supplies  of  blankets,  overcoats,  working-tools,  such  as 
chisel,  mallet,  eta,  and  a  good  quantity  of  provisions  for  my  personal 
use,  for  five  days. 

In  view  of  this  five  days'  trip  I  bad  consulted  a  professional  drago- 
man, who  generously  offered  to  convey  me  to  Gebal,  feed,  lodge,  and 
find  me  for  five  days,  and  all  for  tiie  insi^ificant  sum  of  $125 ! 
When  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  accommodation  he  could  afford  for 
that  trifiing  remuneration,  he  replied  that  he  should  take  nine  horses 
and  mules,  twelve  servants,  a  cook,  three  tents,  one  for  me,  one  for 
imnself  and  servants,  and  one  for  the  kitchen,  and  that  my  dinner 
should  consist  of  five  courses.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Kentucky  to  eat  dinners  of  five  courses.  The 
conundrum  remains  unanswered  to  this  day. 

This  was  the  third  visit  I  had  made  up  the  coast  from  Beyrout,  as 
"sjr  as  the  mouth  of  Nahr-el-Kelb  (Dog  £iver),  a  place  all  Iravellers 
visit,  to  inspect  the  ancient  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  there.  Thise 
inlL  be  fully  described  in  my  account  of  the  Masonic  Bay,  or  Bay  of 
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the  Bafts,  in  DiriBion  Fourth.  But  I  shall  not  find  so  gooil  a  place  aa 
diis  to  describe  a  thunder-storm  in  which  I  was  cauglit,  the  firat  risit 
I  made  to  the  place.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  March,  1868  (the  twenty- 
uoond  annivereary  of  mj  Masonic  Initiation),  and  my  purpose  waa 
to  inspect  those  ancient  proofs  of  human  pride  and  grandeur.  I  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  Beyrout  on  the  sea-shore,  when  the  hay  became 
lashed  into  fury  by  a  gale.  A  tremendous  thundor-atorm  swept 
grandly  a  little  way  before,  and  as  I  waa  congratulating  myself  on 
escaping  its  fury,  I  waa  startled  by  the  roar  of  thunder  in  the  rear. 
Looking  back,  I  saw  myself  pursued  by  one  of  Mount  Lebanon's 
blackest  clouds,  that  bellowed  a  thousand  times  worse  than  Spenser 
makes  the  dragon  bellow  who  was  killed  right  at  this  spot,  if  report 
is  true,  by  St.  George.  I  was  riding  a  donkey  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
conrentional  goat  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  and  my  prospects  of  escap- 
ing a  drenching  and  a  pelting  were  solely  based  on  hia  speed.  Capri- 
comoa  did  his  utmost,  and  I  reached  a  native  khan,  or  tavern  (like 
the  one  described  at  Nehy  Younas),  and  entered,  thanJis  to  my  goat 
and  a  gum-coat,  not  all  wet.  A  dozen  people  with  their  beasts  were 
Id  there  before  me,  the  oid  khan  proving  to  them,  aa  to  me,  a 
pUc«  of  refwge  and  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain  (laa-  v.  6),  The 
etorm  being  over,  I  went  on  to  the  inscriptions,  a  mile  or  more 
fiirther  north,  and  while  making  notes  there  a  second  cloud  swept 
Qirougb  the  passes  of  old  Lebanon  and  poured  its  contents,  true  aa 
the  plumb-line,  on  me,  as  I  cowered  under  shelter  of  the  overhanging 
rocks.  This  convulsion  of  nature  was  inconceivably  grand  and 
awfuL  I  have  nothing  parallel  to  it  in  all  my  memory.  The  gorge 
through  which  Dog  River  runs  separates  two  mountains,  a  thouand 
feet  in  height,  by  an  interval  of  about  300  feet.  The  sides  of  these 
tremendous  heights  gave  back  the  awful  thunder-peals  in  countleea 
reverberations.  The  lightnings  flashed  across  the  defile  with  a 
riridness  blasting  Jo  the  eyeballs.  I  could  conceive  that  the  spirits 
of  the  mighty  dead  were  revisiting  these  scenes  of  their  earthly 
grandeur,  and  speaking,  aa  they  once  addressed  the  world,  in  tempest 
uid  fire.  In  these  terrific  passages  of  sound  1  learned  the  propriety 
of  the  Hebrew  name  for  echo,  "  the  daughter  of  Uie  voice."  1  waa  eo 
impressed  with  the  unparalleled  aublimitj  of  this  scene,  that,  on  my 
rttttm  ihat  night  to  the  shelter  of  Hallock's  hospitable  (flat)  root 
I  wae  unable  to  sleep,  but  spent  the  hours  composing  the  folic  wing 
nnw,  together  with  music  to  them : 
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THE  GLOBY  OF  LEBANON. 

That  goodly  monntain,  Lebanon  (Dent,  iii  25).  He  maketh  Leb* 
anon  to  skip  like  a  calf  (Ps.  zxiz.  6).  The  fruit  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon  ^Ps.  Ixxii.  16^.  "The  righteous  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon  (Ps.  zcii.  12).  Like  the  smell  of  Lebanon  (Cant  iy.  11). 
Lebanon  shall  fall  like  a  mighty  one  (Is.  x.  34).  The  glory  of  Leb- 
anon (Is.  xzzT.  2  and  Ix.  13).  The  head  of  Lebanon  (Jer.  xziL  6). 
His  smell  as  Lebanon ;  the  wine  of  Lebanon  (Hosea  xiy.  6  and  7). 
The  flower  of  Lebanon  (Nahum  L  4).  The  violence  of  Lebanon 
(Hab.  ii.  17).    Open  thy  doors,  0  Lebanon  (Zech.  L  10). 

Oh  charming  MonntI  thy  flowery  sides. 

Thy  heights  with  cedars  crowned, 
Thy  gashing  springs,  and  painted  wings, 

And  birds  of  sweetest  sound ! 
Oh  Lebanon !  oh  roseate  throne, 

The  church  of  God  shall  be. 
In  days  to*come,  a  flowery  home, 

A  roseate  mount  like  thee ! 

Oh  fearful  Mount !  thy  stormy  Crown, 

Thy  echoing  tongues  of  flame. 
Whose  awful  word  proclaims  its  (Jod, 

And  bids  adore  Mis  name  1 
Oh  Lebanon !  oh  darkened  throne. 

The  church  of  God  shall  be. 
In  days  to  come,  an  anchored  home, 

A  solid  mount  like  thee ! 

Oh  mi^htj  Mount !  thy  stony  gates, 

Thy lieights  in  walls  secure, 
Thy  dizzy  hills,  and  sheltered  dales. 

And  guardians  tried  and  surel 
Oh  Lebanon !  oh  guarded  throne. 

The  church  of  God  shall  be. 
In  days  to  come,  a  castled  home, 

A  K)rted  mount  like  thee  I 

The  road  to  Gebal  is  fearfully  bad.  You  go  a  few  miles  pain- 
fully through  deep  sand,  strewed  with  boulders,  until  you  look 
longingly  up  the  Aountain-slopes  on  your  right,  and  wish  you  were 
ascending  the  steepest  of  them.  Then  you  come  to  a  spur  of 
the  stony  hills,  so  rough  and  difficult  that  the  heayiest  sand- 
banks appear  as  green  meadows  in  the  comparison.  One  of  these 
rocky  passes,  about  six  miles  from  Beyrout,  occurred  to  me  as  a  capi- 
tal place  to  work  the  Boyal  Arch  degree  1    It  presents  a  regular  sac- 


a  ot  difficult  passages,  iDCreasing  in  rougbneaa  every  step,  and 
ending  in  a  friglitfol  climas,  delicious  to  the  heart  of  a.  Principal 
Sojonraer.     The  Chapter  room  at  Akron,  Ohio,  remindfl  me  of  it 

Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  noted  highways  in  the  world.  It  baa 
passed  great  men  along  this  way,  north  or  south,  going  to  conqnest, 
or  going  to  defeat.  I  cannot  even  som  np  those  great  names  ;  bat 
Barneses  came  here  from  the  south  abont  B.C.  1500,  and  Sennach- 
erib from  the  north,  700  years  latter.  It  was  equally  the  tnrnpik»- 
way  of  Alexander,  B.c.  333,  and  of  Vespasian,  400  years  later;  of 
Besoatris,  and  SaladJn.  It  was  the  apostolical  highway,  all  the 
missionary  apostles  traversing  it  again  and  again,  as  they  went  to 
and  from  Antioch,  and  up  and  down,  preaching  to  a  sinful  world. 
By  this  highway,  about  a.d.  320,  came  the  venerable  mother  of 
Gonstantine  tbe  Great,  Hellena,  at  an  extremely  old  age,  yearn- 
iDg  to  behold  the  places  that  Christ  had  sanctified  by  Hie  cor- 
poral presence.  By  this  route  had  come  the  Asayrion  with  hia 
shadowy  shroud  and  high  stature  (Ez.  xjii.),  and  along  this  road,  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  1099,  the  armies  of  the  Cross  slowly  worked 
thetrwaysouthwardtowardsJerusalem, yet  300  miles  in  the  distance. 

About-half  way  between  Beyrout  and  Gebal,  and  close  to  the  road* 
there  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  styled  Junia  Bay  (the  word  Junia 
meaning  a  plain).  Near  the  middle  of  the  curve  of  this  bay  stands 
a  large  Stone  Column,  broken  in  the  midst,  the  lower  part  about  ten 
feet  long,  yet  standing  erect,  originally  erected  probably  as  a  Roman 
milestone.  Upon  this  I  engraved  with  my  chisel  the  memorial 
Square  and  Compass,  cuttiug  it  in  the  sea-ward  side,  so  that  ordinary 
tTETelers  may  not  observe  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  lodges  at  Dei 
Unioes,  Iowa,  who  gave  me  such  a  royal  reception,  Thanksgiving 
eight,  1867;  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  and  Dubuque,  Iowa  If  ever 
those  members  come  along  this  way,  as  I  hope  some  of  them  wiH 
let  them  stop  and  see  how  upon  the  face  of  the  everlasting  roch 
here  I  imprinted  this  mark  of  loving  remembrauce,  I  also  locate, 
at  this  fitting  place,  the  following  names  of  Masons  who  have  cmu- 
Uted  the  fortitude  of  him  whose  emblem  was  the  Broken  Column:  , 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  Cbarlcs  Marsh,  Solon  Thornton,  George  H.  Fearn, 
B.  Parley  Poore,  N.  P.  Ijingford,  R  W.  Fnrnas,  Alex.  H.  Newcomb,  ] 
Bichard  Vunx,  and  J.  P.  Almond. 

Walking  aside  from  this  great  milestone,  I  see  something  Buttering 
unoDg  the  rocks,  and  on  strict  examination  discover,  nor  lizard  nor 
inike,  but  a  wounded  dove,  its  awoet  love-notca  changed  to  piteou 
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moans,  a  legular  JonatA  elem-verhobinif  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  would 
hare  called  it,  '^  a  dumb  dove  in  distant  places. "  The  best  I  can  do 
for  this  poor  Noah's  messenger,  with  its  gr^at  flutter  of  wings,  is  to 
pnt  it  out  of  its  misery;  a  broken  side  and  a  useless  wing  being  very 
tax  above  my  powers  of  surgery.  Am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  there  is  a 
passage  in  David's  life  recalling  this  incident  ?  No ;  here  it  is,  in  the 
caption  of  the  56th  Psalm,  ''When  the  Philistines  took  him  in  Gktth." 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  south  of  Oebal,  I  crossed  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  or  Siver  of  Abraham,  £Eunous  in  mythology  as  ''  the 
River  of  Adonis, ''  which,  according  to  tradition,  annually  ran  blood, 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  occurred  on  the 
heights  near  the  head-waters  of  this  stream.  I  wiU  refer  to  the 
subject  again.  The  waters  of  Nahr  Ibrahim  were  unquestionably 
tinged  with  red  the  day  I  crossed  it,  as  I  presume  they  always  are 
after  such  a  severe  rain-storm  as  we  had  had  the  night  before.  The 
river  was  quite  full,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  ten  or 
twelve  deep,  and  fringed  with  the  usual  willow,  cane,  and  oleander- 
growth  of  the  country.  Just  beyond  the  bridge,  and  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road,  I  observed  a  handsome  piece  of  Mosaic  Pave- 
ment, part  of  a  splendid  edifice  once  standing  there.  This  is  the 
first  I  had  seen.  Travellers  also  describe  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  running  from  this  river  towards  Gebal^  by  which  the  old 
city  was  supplied  with  water;  but  I  did  not  observe  this. 

On  my  way  I  stopped  frequently  to  rest  and  refresh  myself, 
studying  human  nature,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  existing  in 
this  country.  At  a  blacksmith-shop  I  had  a  good  time.  To  say  it 
was  the  dirtiest  house  I  had  ever  seen  before,  but  imperfectly  describes 
the  loathsome  squalor  in  which  that  Tubal-Cain,  with  Mrs.  Cain,  and 
a  number  of  juvenile  Cains,  existed.  (They  raised  cain  at  the  rate 
of  seven  every  ten  years !)  To  say  that  this  atelier  was  more  infested 
with  fleas  and  lice  than  other  places  in  Holy  Land,  might  be  con- 
sidered invidious ;  but  I  am  sure  I  counted  five  species  of  lice  on  my 
coat-sleeve  as  I  came  out,  and  of  each  species,  varieties.  They  asked 
me  questions  and  questions.  I  answered  through  Hassan*  I  showed 
them  my  pistol,  eighteen-bladed  jack-knife,  the  portrait  of  my  wife,  my 
india-rubber  bottle  full  of  coffee,  my  self-folding  measuring  tape  (a 
startling  piece  of  ingenuity  to  them ;  they  never  wearied  of  it),  and 
even  pulled  out  my  Firman,  a  dreadful  piece  of  Arabic  writing, 
large  as  a  table-cloth,  of  which  I  gave  a  translation  in  a  preceding 
chapter.    A  Syrian  gentleman,  who  sat  with  us,  amused  at  my  efforts 
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to  {fleaae  the  blacksmith  and  hia  fumily,  recalls  the  desoriptdon  of 
•ach,irith  which  I  urn  tmniliibr:  maimer,  alert,  easy,  graceful,  cordial, 
iBfiinaating ;  smile,  ready  and  sultry  ae  the  Syrian  sunlight;  quite 
a  young  man,  but  life  comes  early  under  the  8uu  which  fondles  the 
fig,  oUtc,  viue,  and  palm. 

Another  of  the  company  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  dark  face, 
almost  covered  with  a  black  heard.  He  went  barefoot  usually.  He 
had  really  a  tiue  beard,  and  an  expression  of  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity of  character.  But  his  ignorance  was  startling.  He  actually 
Beenied  to  know  less  than  the  blacksmith,  and  but  little  more  thim 
the  blacksmith's  wife. 

In  this  blacksmith's  shop,  the  exceedingly  loquacions  natives  aU 
talked  at  once.  Either  they  possess  the  faculty  of  talking  and  hear- 
ing at  the  same  time  (a  thing  I  cannot  do),  or  they  are  so  disposed 
to  garrulity  as  to  talk  without  cariog  to  be  heard.  I  had  noticed 
this  same  peculiarity  among  the  French  cflBcera  of  my  steamer, 
L'Amiriquf,  in  Marseilles.  As  we  came  out,  Hassan  stigmatized 
the  whole  crowd  to  me  in  an-  undertone  as  Shaitan,  meaning 
devilx.    • 

Everybody  who  visita  this  country  notices  the  dogs,  so  often  and 
BO  much  in  the  way.  The  blacksmith  had  nine  of  them.  Strange 
that  the  Bible-writers,  from  first  to  last,  have  made  the  dog  the 
image  of  scorn  and  contempt,  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch;  Job  in  his 
noble  allegory ;  David  in  his  matchless  psalms ;  oar  Saviour  in  His 
parables;  Paul  in  his  Epistles;  John  in  his  Apocalj-psc,  uniformly 
agree  in  this;  and  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  fully  confirms  the 
Oriental  ideu  of  the  dog.  And  yet,  if  the  tradition  is  true,  it  was  a 
dog  tliat  discovered  the  use  of  the  celebrared  Tynan  dye  that  be- 
came so  world-renowned.  And  Dr.  Barclay  gives  to  his  dog  the 
credit  of  discovering  the  great  quarry  under  Jerusalem.  However, 
I  moatn't  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the  dog,  as  the  Masonic  word 
Cowan  is  probably  derived  &om  it;  and  what  is  worse  than  a 
Oowanl 

At  parting  I  gave  the  good  fellow  several  pams  (a  para  is  one- 
fonrlh  of  a  cent),  and  promised  to  call  again.  He  has  some  fine 
£g-trees  aronnd  his  house ;  a  tree  which  flourishes  best  in  stony, 
barren  places,  where  "  there  is  not  much  depth  of  earth. "  It  does 
Out  like  the  companionship  of  other  trees;  nothing  but  the  olive  \a 
congenial  company  to  the  fig  on  these  stony  hills.  The  shade  pro- 
daced   by  its  succulent,  five-lobt^d  leaves  and  spreading  branches  ia 
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Terj  fine.  I  noticed  to-day  that  while  the  earth  under  my  feet  was 
really  hot^  and  made  the  soles  of  my  shoes  uncomfortably  warm,  the 
ground  under  this  large  fig*tree  was  cool  and  pleasant;  I  felt  the 
force  of  the  expression  in  1  Kings  iv.  25':  "  And  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree.  ^  In 
this  verse  the  fig-tree  is  named  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  for 
which  it  is  elegantly  adapted.  So  in  Micah  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii  10;  John 
L  49,  etc. 

I  shall  have  so  much  advice  to  give  to  Masonic  travellers  all 
through  this  volume,  that  it  will  be  politic  to  scatter  it  along  in 
diunks.  A  few  chunks,  then,  right  here.  As  to  the  %fiSculty  or 
danger  in  traversing  this  country,  the  mere  tourist  who  only  wants 
to  see  and  pass  along  will  find  not  the  least  He  can  ride  over  the  sacred 
hills,  and  rest  himself  under  the  offered  shelters  of  Palestine,  with  as 
much  security  as  at  home.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan  has 
given  way  to  the  craving  for  gold;  the  cry  of  backsheesh  drowns  the 
old  clamor  oi  Allah  il  Allah.  It  is  the  explorer  only  who  experi- 
ences any  difficulty  in  pursuing  his -aims.  To  excavate,  to  pull  down, 
to  expose  the  ancient  foundations,  where  alone  can  any  thing- valuable 
be  looked  for ;  it  is  this  that  revives  the  ancient  hatred,  and  exposes 
the  seeker  for  light  to  delays,  extortions,  and  sometimes  worse.  For 
this  reason  it  is  best,  in  general,  for  several  to  go  in  company,  both 
for  mutual  protection  in  digging,  eta,  and  encouragement 

The  most  careless  traveller  in  the  East  is  constantly  reminded 
that  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  Bible^  and  it  is  in  poor  taste  to  make 
such  tours  as  Browne  and  Clements  did  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  sport  The  latter  {"  Mark  Twain,"  as  he  likes  to  csil  himself ), 
facile  humorist  as  he  is,  might  have  recalled  the  school-day  adage, 
ludere  cum  sacris,  not  to  jest  on  holy  themes.  It  is  the  easiest  as 
well  as  the  least  praiseworthy  effort  of  wit,  and  every  admirer  of 
Mark  Twain  must  regret  that  '^Pilgrims  Abroad*'  did  not  terminate 
their  journey  where  they  began  it,  in  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  Arabic  language,  I  really  wouldn't  advise  any 
American  to  learn  it,  unless  he  is  qualifying  Idmself  for  a  Professor, 
a  Dragoman,  a  Consul,  or  a  Missionary.  If,  in  spite  of  my  warnings, 
you  undertake  it,  I  am  afraid  you  will  say,  as  an  irreverent  Mend 
did  under  the  same  circumstances,  that  when  "  Ood  created  the  fruit 
of  the  lips"  (Isaiah  Ivii.  19)  it  was  only  for  Arab  lips  that  he  created 
this  particular  fruit  I  And  yet,  you  might  learn  enough  of  it  (some 
travellers  don't)  to  call  the  plural  of  dragoman  dragomans,  and  of 
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Moslem  Moslems.  Dmgomtn  is  as  near  right  aspen  is  the  plural  of 
pan.  About  one  hundred  words  in  Arabio  are  enough  for  any  one 
to  travel  on  here.  If  you  wish  to  talk  to  respectable  people,  learn 
French. 

Don't  disparage  too  mnch  the  race  who  now  inhabit  this  country.  Sea 
what  they  have  produced  when  temporarily  released  from  the  iron 
grip  of  despotism,  and  consider  that  in  the  miuda  of  many  a  peasant 
here,  whose  every  moment  is  bestowed  in  ^Tinging  from  the  soil  a. 
(canty  subsistence,  there  slumber  powers  which  might  have  derated 
their  possessors  to  the  bead  of  armies,  to  thrones,  to  the  rule  of 
literary  coteries,  to  the  guidance  of  religious  sects  whose  debates 
■hake  the  world,  had  fortune  been  more  propitious  to  them. 

It  is  a  merit  in  an  Oriental  traTeller  to  have  muscle — bodily  vigor. 
Our  good  Masonic  brother,  Belzoni,  who  become  one  of  the  most 
fiunouB  of  Egyptian  explorers,  began  as  a  circus-rider,  for  which  his 
great  size  and  mnscular  developments  well  adapted  him.  Uis  Egyp- 
dan  travels  began  in  1815  ;  his  death  occurred  in  1S33. 

The  natives  say  ihere  is  a  plant  grows  here  which,  when  powdered* 
is  grim  death  to  fleas.  But  1  think  tbey  never  powder  it.  Costor'a 
Exterminators  (cat,  rat,  and  roach)  have  never  been  introiiuecd  iuto 
Syiial  The  flea,  in  fact,  reigns  here,  unsubdued  as  yet.  The  very 
earth  teems  with  them.  Is  it  possible,  asks  a  pious  lady  over  her 
Bible,  that  it  was  so  in  ancient  times  ?  Did  Deborah,  Miriam,  Abi- 
jwl but  the  theme  becomes  too  affecting  I  I  will  soy,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  plowmen  here  would  only  scratch  the  earth  as 
deeply,  vigorously,  and  persistently  as  they  do  their  calloused  bodies, 
their  granaries  would  enjoy  the  resulla  of  it. 

Uake  a  point  of  comparing  daily  objects  with  tliose  Scriptural  facts 
that  enter  into  our  prayers  and  sermons ;  see  how  bread  is  made 
"daily;"  how  the  native  salt  "loses  its  savor;"  how  the  goaded 
cattle  "  kick  against  the  pricks ;"  how  the  south  wind  blows  heat 
uid  the  west  wind  rain ;— but  there  is  no  end  to  these  analogies. 

The  indolence  of  these  people  islike  the  offence  of  coH(K»mcy  in  the 
Uasonic  code;  it  is  unpardonable,  because  embracing  all  other  faults. 
To  give  an  instance  of  native  laziness  which  annoyed  mo  greatly  ^ 
I  hired  a  man  in  Beyrout,  at  daily  wages,  to  sow  up  a  lot  of  seosoued 
olive-wood  which  I  had  purchased.  By.  the  third  day  he  had 
gathered  round  him  all  the  idlers  in  the  place,  and  I  venture  the 
useition  that  the  eight  hours'  work  for  which  I  paid  him,  dune,  too, 
with  his  miserable  little  back-action  hand-saw,  seated  on  the  ground. 
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and  holding  the  wood  with  his  toes,  could  all  have  been  done  in  one 
hour  by  an  American  competitor. 

They  are,  generally,  an  incurious  race,  and,  of  course,  an  ignorant 
one;  they  have  yet  to  understand  the  first  principles  embodied  in 
the  degree  of  "  Qrand  Inquisitor  Commander,**  as  the  old  transla- 
tors rendered  it 

You  must  not  be  disappointed,  in  a  country  so  unfortunate  in  its 
history  as  this,  to  find  the  low,  mean  vices  of  lying,  swearing,  petty  theft, 
and  vulgarity,  extremely  common.  But  the  better  opening  remains 
for  you  to  teach  them  a  better  way.  An  American  Mason,  who  is 
not  addicted  to  these  degrading  habits,  becomes  an  effective  mission- 
ary of  morality  to  these  heathen,  reflecting  honor  upon  the  crafty  his 
country,  himself,  and  his  God. 

That  experienced  Masonic  traveller.  Dr.  Livingstone,  fittingly 
rebukes  that  class  of  tourists  who  hurry  over  the  ground,  abuse  and 
look  ferocious  at  their  companions,  merely  to  show  how  fast  they  can 
traveL  He  styles  such  characters  ^'combinations  of  silliness  and 
absurdity.** 

This  is  a  good  field  to  disseminate  Sunday-School  ideas.  Anything 
80  practical  and  fruitful  in  good  results  aS  the  American  Sunday- 
School  system  is  bound  to  succeed  among  such  people  as  these.  I 
met  a  man  in  England  who  appreciated  it  He  was  from  Stockport, 
England,  where  the  largest  Sunday-School  in  the  world  is  maintained 
(300  teachers,  1,500  scholars),  and  he  admitted  to  me,  in  confidence, 
that  the  Americans  are  far  ahead  of  them  in  this  department  of 
instruction.  I  had  an  agreeable  hour  describing  to  him  my  old 
*'Berean  Bible-Class"  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chicago, 
Dlinois. 

Those  who  have  read  Sobinson's  Biblical  Researches,  three  large 
volumes,  with  a  fourth  volume  of  maps,  must  suppose  Sobinson  had 
spent  the  years  of  an  active  life  travelling  and  making  all  those  dis- 
coveries. No  such  thing.  He  was  here  only  a  few  weeks !  but  his 
companion.  Dr.  Smith,  had  spent  very  many  years  here,  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  people,  the  country,  and  the  language,  and  it  was 
his  knowledge,  sifted  and  crystallized  by  Bobinson,  that  made  up 
those  valuable  books.  That  which  gave  the  books  their  real  value 
was,  there  was  nothing  in  the  field  before  them  except  works  written 
by  Catholic  travellers,  who  only  know  what  "the  Church**  tells 
Qiem,  or  small  sketch-books  not  worth  shelf-room  in  a  library. 
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ABBIVED  at  Oebal  a  little  before  night  and  was  lodged  in 
the  Bachelors'  Hall  of  some  Maronite  (Roman  Catholic) 
priests,  who  have  charge  of  an  ancient  chnrch  here,  which 
is  considered  a  curiosity  by  all  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. It  was  built  about  800  years  ago,  and,  except  for 
exhibiting  the  marks  of  old  age,  given  by  King  Solomon  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  none  the  worse  for  its  years.  The  rooi^  floor, 
waUs,  and  supports  are  all  of  stone.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  Mfooden 
about  it.  I  was  so  much  interested  in  this  ancient  relic  that  I  gave, 
a  N^Mleon  ($400)  of  Masonic  money  towards  its  conservation  and 
repair. 

The  town  of  Qehal  lies  about  twenty-five  miles  up  the  coast  (nortti) 
from  Beyrout.  It  stands  upon  an  easy  and  regular  slope  from  the 
sea  eastward,  the  slope  extending  about  two  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  back.  All  this  space  and  more  was  once 
thronged  with  temples,  palaces,  and  other  splendid  erections,  the  re- 
mains of  which,  in  granite,  marble,  and  Lebanon  limestone,  are  visible 
in  every  stone-fence  upon  the  surface,  and  appear  in  excavations  at 
depths  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  But  now  Oebal  is  a  poor  and 
forlorn  little  village  of  five  hundred  inhabitants.  There  is  not  one 
edifice  standing  now  that  has  the  least  attractions,  unless  it  be  the 
eld  Maronite  Church,  already  alluded  to,  and  that  does  not  date  beyond 
the  Crusades.  There  is  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers, 
red-legged  Turkish  Zouaves,  who  live  in  some  new  buildings,  the 
remnants  of  more  costly  structures,  while  the  grand  old  castle  next 
the  sea  is  suffered  to  fall  into  irreparable  decay.  Desolation  and 
n^lect  are  written  upon  all  the  remains  of  OebaL 

My  time  during  three  days  at  this  place  was  spent  between  visiting 
the  more  prominent  localities,  purchasing  coins  and  antiquities,  and 
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mriting  up  my  notes  for  preservation.  It  is  one  of  my  pecnliarifciec 
that  I  cannot  think  freely  unless  I  have  pencil  in  hand;  hence  my 
large  use  of  white  paper  upon  occasions  like  these.  The  Oriental  coa- 
tom  of  crowding  the  traveller's  room  hy  day  and  night  with  guests, 
bidden  or  unbidden,  made  it  so  well-nigh  impossible  for  me  to  write 
by  daylight  that  I  soon  took  to  the  free  use  of  candles,  purchased  in 
the  bazaars,  and  so  wrought  out  ray  plans  ia  ink  after  all  Oebal  had 
succumbed  to  the  dominion  of  slumber.  The  objects  collected  here 
are  numerous  and  varied,  such  as  coins  in  great  numbers ;  sea-shells ; 
specimens  of  the  red  and  gray  granites  and  porphyry,  imported  here 
at  incalculable  expense  in  the  olden  times ;  funeral  lamps ;  tear-bot- 
tles and  beads  from  the  Phoenician  tombs,  etc.,  etc.  I  longed  to  make 
good  collections  of  the  early  spring-flowers  that  paint  this  beautiful 
site  of  Oebal ;  but  this  is  a  matter  requiring  a  longer  stay,  more  active 
limbs  and  flexible  spine  than  I  can  boast  of  at  the  age  of  fifty.  I 
found  I  was  not  able  personally  to  make  many  botanical  collections 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Gtebal  derived  its  name  originally  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood. 
The  Oreeks  changed  the  name  to  Byblos,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  title  imposed  by  the  conquerors  fell  into  oblivion,  while 
the  original  name  was  retained.  Gtebal  also  gave  its  name  to  the  countiy 
around  it,  which,  in  Joshua  xiii.  5,  is  termed  'Hhe  land  of  the  Oib- 
lites."  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  more  than  fourteen  centuries 
before  Ohrist,  or  3,300  years  ago.  In  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  people 
of  Oebal  were  the  most  skillful  sailors  and  artists  under  the  dominion 
of  King  Hiram.  So  eminent  were  they  in  architecture,  that  the 
word  OihliteSyiu  Hebrew,  is  translated  ^^on^-^guar^r^,  a  most  remarka- 
ble circumstance  (1  Kings  v.  18).  In  the  tremendous  denunciations  by 
Ezekiel  against  all  Phoenicia,  he  says  'Hhe  ancients  of  Gtebal  and  the 
wise  men  thereof  were  in  thee  thy  calkers*'  (Ez.  xxviL  9).  This  was 
written  about  400  years  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and 
refers  to  the  city  I  am  now  describing. 

My  visit  to  O^bal,  as  it  was  the  first  of  my  more  extended  Masonic 
explorations,  has  impressed  itself  more  deeply  upon  my  mind  than 
any  future  visit  could  be  expected  to  do.  Here  I  find  upon  the 
monstrous  ashlars  of  Phoenician  ages  (hewn  stones  eighteen  feet  long 
and  upwards)  the  distinguishing  mark,  the  rebate  or  hevel^  of  which  I 
have  so  much  read,  but  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  see.  This  is 
tlie  Masonic  mark  of  ancient-craft  Masonry.  As  I  have  told  the  thou* 
sands  of  brothers  and  fellows  who  wiU  read  these  pages,  all  Btonea 
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bariiig  this  mark  npon  them  beloog  to  ns  1  Onr  fathera  wrought;  them, 
and  Bet  them  ap  in  Dseful  places  iu  great  edlfice8,aiid  we,  their  lineal 
dcec«ndaiit8  in  the  mystical  line,  must  not  forget  our  inheritanoa 
therein.  The  atones  themseWes  strike  an  American,  unused  to  such 
Architectural  prodigies,  as  enormuna.  They  are  twice  as  heavy  as  any 
wrought  aalilara  I  had  ever  before  seen,  but  of  course  do  not  compare 
with  some  at  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem. 

And  this  deep-plowed  furrow  upon  their  edges — what  a  hopeful 
.  thought  does  this  convey  to  a  Freemason  I  So  long  as  that  mark 
remains — so  long  as  the  main  surface  of  the  wall  stands  out  far 
eoough  to  protect  and  shield  that  mystic  device  of  the  Phoenician,  so 
long  the  institution  of  Freemasonry  will  survive!  This  is  the  lessoo 
they  inculcate  to  me  as  I  turn  away  silently  from  tlieni  and  draw  my 
fareuth  with  amazement.    Let  the  Blanchardiles  note  it  with  dismay. 

G«bal  is  full  of  the  "  Handmarks  of  Hiram."  Hundreds  and  thou- 
■acda  of  granite  columns  are  here,  both  of  the  red  and  white  varieties^ 
taken  from  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  enormous  labor  which 
tfati  working  of  that  primitive  stone  requires ;  brought  a  thousand 
miles  down  the  Nile ;  shipped  thence  on  Phcenician  vessels  or  rafta 
to  this  coast,  landed  here,  drawn  up  this  steep  hill  by  human  hands, 
and  finally  reared  up,  doubtless  with  shoutings  and  rejoicings. 
Tbousanda  of  them,  I  say,  are  here,  from  twelve  to  thirty  Inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  length,  their  surfaces  often 
aa  smooth  and  unaffected  by  the  weather  as  on  the  day  they  left 
Egypt,  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  They  prop  up  the 
atolls  in  the  bazaars;  they  sustain  the  filthy  roofs  of  stables ;  they 
are  built  into  the  military  castle,  and  other  public  edifices  in  num- 
bera;  they  are  worked  into  stone  walls;  iu  short,  they  are  used  with 
a  profbseness  that  shows  the  inexhaustible  quantities  of  them  that 
now  lie  concealed  among  the  ruins. 

It  is  bnt  a  brief  seven  miles  east  of  this  place  that  Aphaca,  tha 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis,  or  Tammuz,  stood.  Thia 
warship  was  the  Freemasonry  of  the  heathen,  and  the  system  upon 
which  King  Solomon  engrafted  the  revealed  precepts  given  his  fathers 
upon  Sinai,  As  the  wild  stock  into  which  the  inspired  Word  was 
engrafted,  these  Rites  of  Tammaz  deserve  the  attention  of  Maaonic 
wiitert.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme ;  but  I  must 
tw  permitted  to  say  that  a  system  which  had  the  favor  and  support 
of  the  wiaest  and  best-cultivated  of  the  human  race  for  two  thousand 
;  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  aa  they  h.>v>;  nevea 
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been  cultivated  since ;  and  that  was  thonght  worthy,  by  so  £EU*-reach« 
ing  a  mind  as  King  Solomon's,  of  adoption  and  incorporation  into 
the  inspired  theology,  cannot  have  been  altogether  vile.  That,  by 
the  age  of  Constantine,  A.D.  306,  it  may  have  become  so  corrupt  that 
that  zealous  reformer  thought  it  necessary  to  uproot  the  last  traoea 
of  it,  is  quite  likely.  But  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  preyail* 
ing  system  of  Christianity  at  the  same  period.  By  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine the  Sites  of  Adonis  had  probably  accomplished  whatever 
good  was  embodied  in  them;  but  they  must  have  presented  many 
innocent  and  pure  traits  to  attract  the  admiration  of  a  Solomon.  It 
was  then,  doubtless,  that  this  wide-spread  system  of  worship  gave  to 
the  poet  his  idea  of  the  Age  of  Oold. 

I  reserve  to  this  place,  however,  to  justify  Freemasons  in  selecting 
Gebal  as  one  of  their  seven  prominent  Masonic  localities.  It  is,  that 
here  was  the  great  School  of  Architecture  and  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  Here,  in  the  days  of  Hiram,  the  Widow's  Son, 
was  a  congregation  of  earth's  wisest,  let  us  believe  earth's  best  spirits, 
to  whom  a  seeker  of  knowledge  like  himself  could  come  for  instruo- 
tion,  and  where  such  a  genius  as  his  could  be  fitly  schooled.  From 
this  centre  of  learning  went  the  men  who  planned  that  unparalleled 
Temple  across  the  hills  eastward,  that  crowns  the  plateau  of  Baalbec, 
just  as  from  here  &red  the  Masters  of  the  Building  Art  who  went 
southward  down  the  coast  to  build  a  matchless  Fane  on  Mount 
Moriah,  at  Jerusalem.  The  Paphian  Temple,  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
yonder,  in  the  west,  which  was  thought  unapproachable  for  beauty, 
doubtless  received  its  inspiration  from  the  same  men,  as  many 
another  temple,  palace,  and  stronghold  did,  during  successions  of 
ages.  I  stood  within  the  tombs  of  some  of  these  Giblites,  excavations 
painfully  chiselled  in  the  hard  blue  limestone  of  the  hills.  I  saw  a 
row  of  their  stone  coffins  (sarcophagi)  opened.  I  purchased  many  of 
their  funeral  lamps,  scarabaei  and  other  tokens  of  their  faith,  and  com- 
ing back  to  my  housetop  I  walked  and  mused  upon  the  hopes  embodied 
in  these  emblems.  Hopes  of  some  kind  (the  resurrection  and  the 
soul's  immortality)  we  know  those  old  Masons  nad  ;  the  rites  handed 
down  through  so  many  generations  from  them  to  us  clearly  prove 
that.  But  a  resurrection  to  what  ?  and  immortality  for  what  ?  what 
secrets  were  so  held  within  their  emblems  ?  what  made  them  so  anxious 
to  express  them  in  outward  marks,  but  to  conceal  them  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  being  forever  lost  as  to  their  esoteric  meaning  ?  I  find 
in  my  note-book  this  acrostic: 
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Gone,  gone  thy  glories,  city  of  the  wise ; 

Bitinguiahed  all  thy  lamps  above,  below; 
Bat  from  this  dnst  a,  viewless  spirit  cries, 

Announcing  to  the  ages  as  they  go, 

Life  from  the  tombs  and  light  m  Heaven's  perpetual  glow ! 

Did  he  who  prepared  the  rituals  of  the  Select  Master's  Degree  haTe 
In  mind  that  exquisite  passage  from  an  English  poet^~ 

Silence  and  darkness,  solemn  sisters,  twins 
From  ancient  night,  who  mark  the  tender  thought, 
To  reason,  and  on  re-ason  build  renolve, 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man. 

The  "twenty-two  from  Gebal,"  who  constituted  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  mystic  number  twenty-seven  in  a  Lodge  of  Select  Maflt«rs, 
Were,  of  coarse,  drafted  from  this  city,  and  each  of  them  must  have 
Ken,  u  I  see  to-day,  this  enormous  ashlar  that  forms  the  base  of  the 
old  ca«tle-wall  near  the  seashore.  It  is  nearly  twenty  feet  long,  and 
broad  and  deep  in  proportion.  To  whom  can  I  dedicate  it  with  so 
great  propriety  as  to  King  Solomon  himself,  who,  it  is  said,  ordered  a 
number  of  stones  cut  upon  this  model,  beveled  as  this  is,  and  bnilt 
on  this  the  foundation  of  the  Temple-wall  in  Mount  Moriah,  aa  ifl 
teen  to  this  day. 

And  here  at  Qebal  I  am  insensibly  reminded  of  the  reflection  mads 
by  a  distingaished  poet  (Lamartine),  while  visiting  another  spot 
bmous  in  history.  Let  me  quote  it:  "I  pass  delicious  hours, 
recnrobent  beneath  the  shade,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  falling  pediment 
of  that  Parthenon.  Its  aspect  displays,  better  than  history,  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  a  people.  What  superhuman  civilization  was 
that  which  supplied  a  great  man  to  command,  an  architect  to  con- 
ceive, a  sculptor  to  decorate,  statuaries  to  execnte,  workmen  to  cnt, 
a  people  to  pay,  and  eyes  to  comprehend  and  admire  such  an  edifice 
as  this  1  Where  again  shall  we  find  such  a  people,  or  such  a  period  ? 
Nowhere ! " 

The  same  poetical  writer  records  his  impressions  of  Gebal  in  these 
words — (be  was  here  April  13, 1833) :  "  I  slept  at  Gebal,  in  a  khan 
(tavem)  outside  the  city,  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking  the  sea. 
Oebal  is  supposed  to  be  the  country  of  the  ancient  Giblites,  who  sup- 
plied King  Hiram  with  squares  of  stone  for  the  building  of  the 
Tejsple  of  Solomon.  The  father  of  Adonis  had  a  palace  here.  The 
Wotflhip  of  the  snn  constituted  the  religion  of  all  the  neighboring 
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eoantries  of  Tyre.''  My  readers  will  readily  oorrect  Qie  mistake 
into  which  our  French  brother^  or  his  translator^  has  fallen,  in  writuig 
squares  of  stone  for  squarers  of  stone. 

Before  leaving  G^bal,  I  sought  out  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  great 
Phoenician  tombs,  carved  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliffs  high  above  the 
town,  and  there  cut  deeply  with  my  chisel  the  Square  and  Compass^ 
dedicating  it  to  a  number  of  active  working  and  renowned  members 
of  the  Crafty  named  below.  There,  too,  I  waved  aloft  my  Masonic 
banner  in  the  strong  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea. 

On  this  cliff,  in  the  pure  air  of  this  mountain  region,  sounds  move 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  I  hear  the  muezzin  in  the  minaret  of  the 
mosque,  a  mile  away,  with  perfect  ease:  H  Allah— ah — ah — oA,  **No 
Gh>d  but  God,"  and  my  heart  answers:  '^  Amen:  So  mote  it  beP'  So 
the  trumpets  of  the  Crusaders  sounded  as  they  came  down  this  coast 
from  Antioch,  a.d.  1099,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  So  the 
^procul,  procul"  of  the  priests  of  Adouis  rang  through  this  clear  air, 
many  centuries  before. 

In  selecting  appropriate  names  of  Masons  worthy  to  be  associated 
with  this  School  of  Hiram's  builders,  I  anticipate  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  following:  L.  E.  Hunt,  John  S.  Perry,  A.  O.  Abell, 
Winslow  Lewis,  John  Augustus  Williams,  J.  Emmet  Blackshear, 
William  M.  Cunningham,  Thomas  H.  Logan,  A.  B.  Cotton,  James 
Gibson. 

I  found  no  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  here,  but  among  the 
officers  in  the  garrison  several,  who  have  probably  since  united  with 
the  lodge  at  Beyrout  In  the  nomenclature  of  American  lodges 
some  are  named  Hiram  AMff  Lodge,  as,  for  instance.  No.  90,  Maine, 
eta 

In  my  preface  I  alluded  to  the  provocations  to  laughter  that  meet 
the  traveller  here.  Will  my  readers  accept  a  little  nonsense  that  I 
wrote  from  Gebal  for  that  genial  brother,  Bobert  D.  Holmes  (now, 
alas  I.  silent  in  the  grave),  to  publish  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
Dispatch  f 

^  I  would  fain  disport  me  in  this  exceedingly  solemn  and  un- 
hilarious  country,  where  the  only  thing  that  ever  seems  to  smile  is 
the  camel ;  and  this  is  only  a  pretence,  as  I  verified  to-day,  when, 
attracted  by  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  he  threw  his  lower  jaw 
around  his  upper  one,  I  went  up  to  pat  him  and  he  bit  me.  Such 
is  life.  I  haven't  had  a  good  laugh  since  I  landed  on  the  Syrian 
ooast 
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"I  cftine  from  Beyrout  to  Gebol  the  other  day,  chUfly  to  collect 
rdics.  I  was  alao  slightly  id  hopes  of  finding  the  reinaina  of  the 
Christian  tribes  of  Israel,  long  lost,  and  probably  the  murderer  of 
Helen  J^wett.  Nobudy  seems  to  have  been  here  before,  at  least  I 
oonldn't  find  anybody  that  knew  aaytbing  about  it,  and  the  only 
gnide-book  that  apeakg  of  it  is  the  Holy  Writings — ^good  authority, 
bat  rather  ancient  as  a  book  of  travels.  However,  I  got  here  easy 
enough,  becanse  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  coast.  If  yon 
uodertake  to  turn  to  the  riglit  you  go  over  Jebel  Sunnin,  some  eight 
thousand  feet  high  (one  thousand  of  it  solid  snow-banks),  and  if  yon 
would  deviate  even  slightly  to  the  left,  you  experience  Jonah's  fate, 
without  the  intervention  of  Jonah's  whale,  I  came  in  eight  hours, 
Bod  took  lodgings  in  a  house  kept  by  three  priests,  who,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  extremely  shocked  had  they  understood  my  ques- 
tion when  I  politely  inquired  as  to  the  health  of  their  wives  and 
children. 

"  My  arrival  was  the  signal  for  all  Gebal  to  gather  at  my  quarters 
with  what  they  call  '  anteeks.'  And  snch  antics  as  the  bare-legged 
fellows  do  cat  when  they  call  on  you!  Try  to  realize  the  condition 
of  the  American  Howadji  trading  for  'anteeks.'  Poor,  but  proud, 
as  yoa  know,  I  rigged  up  a  seat  npon  an  upright  stone  by  covering  it 
with  all  my  overcoats  and  blankets,  and  upon  that  I  sat  in  state. 
Dignity  is  not  wasted  even  on  Arabs.  Intelligence  of  expression, 
firmneas  mingled  with  soavity  (suawVer  in  jnorfo,  etc.,  you  have  the 
rwt) ;  the  strictest  honor  in  dealing  out  small  change,  yet  the 
severest  decision  in  requiring  an  honest  compensation :  these  are  the 
true  principles  for  traffic  in  'anteeks,'  and  these  the  American 
Howadji  (if  the  court  knows  herself)  has  displayed,  as  all  Gebal  will 
testify. 

"My  first  purchases  of  'anteeks'  were  curious.  A  number  of 
decanter  stoppers,  avowedly  from  Phceniciau  tombs,  cost  me  quite  a 
handful  of  ten-para  pieces.  Buckles,  cast  off  by  the  military,  I 
tcoured  in  good  supply.  I  think  I  should  have  gone  on  purchasing 
buckles  to  the  last  bad  I  not  found  the  trade-mark  "  Smith  &  Brown" 
on  one,  and  this  made  me  skeptical.  Broken  crockery,  several  oratea 
fufl.  This,  I  felt,  I  was  getting  cheap,  viz.,  one  para  for  ten  pieces 
(now,  one  para  is  one-fortieth  part  of  ten  cents) ;  I,  therefore,  secured 
the  golden  opportunity,  and  if  I  can  get  it  all  shipped  to  America, 
jroD  must  advertise  for  me,  for  I  shall  open  a  wholesale  establishment 
9f  Syrian  sherds.    The  nest  day,  however,  I  took  an  extensive  walk 
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across,  around,  and  under  Gtehsl,  and  I  shonld  testify,  if  npon  oath, 
that  one-half  the  soil  is  broken  crockery.  Query :  Did  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  slosh  around  and  break  things  as  they  do  in  Alabama? 
If  not,  why  so  many  broken  vessels  ?  But  this  discoyery  stopped 
further  purchases  of  sherds. 

*^  Haying  bought  up  all  the  buckles,  tops  of  pewter  buttons,  brass 
tacks,  glass  beads,  etc.,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
musket-flints,  which  I  was  assured  had  curious  inscriptions  on  them, 
I  saw  that  I  was  making  no  headway,  and  began  to  inquire  for 
ancient  coins.  At  this,  the  modem  Giblites  sneered.  Coins? 
Why,  they  told  Hassan  the  yery  earth  was  old  coins,  in  yarious  stages 
of  dilapidation  I  Still,  I  inftisted  that,  salable  as  the  articles  they 
had  been  furnishing  me  admittedly  were,  yet  the  old  coins  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  her  conquerors  were  what  I  had  come  for.  Then  they  went 
out  for  a  few  hours,  and  brought  them  in.  I  must  honestly  ayer 
that  I  didn't  know  there  was  somuch  specie  of  the  copper  coinage 
in  the  whole  world  as  there  is  here  among  the  ruins  of  GTebaL  Eyery 
object  in  nature,  and  a  great  many  objects  out  of  nature,  are  stamped 
on  them.  Names,  portraits,  inscriptions,  and  emblems  abound,  often 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  The  Howadji  was  amazed,  and 
began  to  ask  himself  what  conveyance,  under  the  elephants  of 
Antiochus,  that  used  to  come  down  this  road  some  2,300  years  ago, 
could  convey  such  burdens,  if  I  bought  them  all.  I  bought,  and 
bought,  ani  bought,  until  nature  and  my  small  change  were 
exhausted,  and  then  I  closed  my  purchases. 

*^  Of  genuine  relics  and  antiques  (let  me  be  serious  for  a  moment)  I 
procured  a  good  supply,  in  the  form  of  tear-bottles,  funeral  lamps, 
cornelian  scarabsei,  seals  of  various  devices,  and  several  elegant  carv- 
ings in  marble,  but  sadly  mutilated. 

"  In  making  my  daily  tour  around  and  beneath  the  place  (I  mean 
the  tombs  so  wonderfully  excoriated  beneath  the  surface),  I  was 
guided  by  an  old,  bare-legged  barnacle,  who  clung  to  me  from  first 
to  last  with  unwearying  devotion.  Had  the  mainspring  of  his  zeal 
been  the  love  of  science,  Agassiz  himself  might  well  defer  to  him,  but 
alas,  it  was  the  love  of  backsheesh.  It  was  the  funniest  sight  in  the 
world  to  look  at  my  procession,  and  I  wonder  that  even  that  fellow 
who  goes  out  oji  the  top  of  the  Mohammedan  mosque  every  little 
while  to  scream  out  '  Hu  Mah  I'  didn't  stop  to  laugh  as  he  saw  it. 
First  went  the  bare-legged  old  gray-beard,  in  his  right  hand  a  long- 
stemmed  pipe.     He  had  but  two  passions,  one  to  get  me  to  the 
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intereBling  localities,  the  other  to  get  me  away  from  them  before  I 
oonld  see  anything.  This  Howadji  neyer  did  bo  mach  tall  walking 
to  60  little  purpose  in  his  life,  as  in  following  old  Backsheesh  ths 
firat  day.  Afterward,  however,  he  took  matters  more  into  his  own 
hiDds.  Nest  to  the  guide  came  the  Bubscriber.  He  was  ornamented 
witii  a  red  cap,  which  he  bought  at  Smyrna,  because  everybody  buys 
one  of  them  for  hia  ains;  be  wore  it  five  days  in  succession.  That 
sunstrolte,  or  at  the  least  ophthalmia,  did  not  supervene,  is  a  subject 
of  gratitude.  Next  came  Hassan,  my  intei-pveter,  who  was  all  the 
time  interpreting  Arabic  into  hassacic  English.  This  dialect  of 
our  common  tongue  is  formed  chiefly  out  of  nouns,  with  a  few 
adjectives.  It  has  every  element  of  sublimity  near  to  profundity ; 
aud  certainly  no  living  man  can  beat  it  Let  me  give  you  a  specimen. 
Easaa  is  telling  me  how  to  smuggle  a  few  okes  of  Gebal  tobacco  into 
BejTont.  He  says,  'Sojer  man  come  to  me — say,  you  tobakky  got? 
Me  saj  no.  Then  he  irons,  big  irons  on  my  leg.  He  say  to  yon,  you 
tobakky  got?  You  tell  him  go  way  dam  fool— go  hell — he  go! 
And  all  this  the  fellow  tells  me  with  perfect  gravity,  not  having  the 
leut  idea  but  that  the  language  is  eminently  chaste  and  proper. 

"Nfiit  to  Hassan  come  the  rabble.  I  dare  not  tell  you  how  many 
persona  have  followed  me  about  Gebal,  people  are  so  skeptical  of 
tnnellers'  tales.  But  as  there  are  only  six  hundred  people  here,  you 
can  easily  make  the  estimate.  I  fear  that  some  of  my  company  were 
dianjputable  characters,  but  as  there  is  no  Sunday  paper  published  at 
Gehiil  (nor  for  that  matter  any  other),  and  as  no  strangers  ever  visit 
the  place,  it  is  of  leas  importance.  You  will,  of  course,  make  no 
mention  of  it  to  the  discredit  of  the  American  Howadji.  So  from 
niiii  to  ruin  we  wandered — now  looking  sadly  at  a  group  of  sar- 
cophagi wherein  once  lay  the  beloved  dead,  broken  to  piecea,  or,  still 
"ofM,  used  only  for  water-troughs  and  baser  purposes ;  now  plucking 
M  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  anemone,  which  crimsons  all  these 
hiilaaswith  the  blood  of  Adonis;  now  chaffering  for  an  'anteek*' 
now  twigting  my  lame  ankle  round  a  honlder  until  I  seem  to  have 
re  than  the  usual  number  of  joints  in  it;  now  creeping  into  an 
Cavation  lined  with  lociili  or  places  for  the  dead,  all  ont  into  the 
"iroek;  now  sipping  coffee  with  some  Giblite  gentleman,  who 
«  me  to  his  house,  courteously  excuses  me  from  taking  off  my 
>i  and  seati  me  in  the  Jjewan,  the  place  of  honor;  now  standing 
B  high  wall  anathematizing  the  barbarism  of  its  builders,  who 
I  chapiters,  pHlurs,  and  sarcophagi,  with  ruthless  hand,  to 
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build  it»  undoing  in  a  day  what  years  of  labor  was  necessary  fco  oon- 
stract ;  now  from  some  high  place  looking  over  the  bine  sea  and 
heaying  a  homesick  sigh  after  that  steamer  whose  prow  points  west- 
ward; now  walking  over  the  piles  of  granite  columns  in  the  harbor; 
now  sitting,  to  relieve  aching  foot,  and  conning  oyer  the  past  and 
the  glories  of  Gebal  till  the  sun  goes  down  and  the  jackal  begins  his 
cry,  and  I  return  to  my  room  to  write  out  the  adyentures  of  the 
American  Howadji  for  the  New  York  D%y?atch  and  its  million 
readers.  ' 

^  As  you  or  some  friend  may  desire  to  call  on  me  while  I  am  domi- 
ciled here,  I  will  giye  you  explicit  directions  for  finding  my  boarding- 
house.  Let  us  suppose  you  starting  out  at  some  well-marked  locality 
in  thd  city — say  at  the  corner  where  the  blind  beggar  sits,  near  the 
three  granite  columns,  a  little  east  of  the  narghileh  establishment 
half- way  up  the  hilL  Now  you  will  haye  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  way  to  my  residence,  if  you  will  only  *  follow  the  directions.' 
The  embarrassment  experienced  by  some  people  in  getting  round 
Dur  Oriental  city  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  their  neglect  'to  follow 
directions.' 

'^  Well,  then,  take  the  blind  beggar  on  your  left  shoulder,  and 
oome  round  the  new  barracks,  avoiding  as  fsu:  as  you  can  those 
•eight  donkeys  that  are  always  coming  round  that  particular  comer 
with  their  loads  of  stone  from  the  quarry.  So  far  you  have  made 
a  good  start  Now  enter  that  street — don't  call  it  a  mere  drain; 
it  is  a  good  six  feet  wide — until  you  meet  the  camel  with  his  two 
bales  of  cotton.  Avoid  that  camel;  he  snapped  at  me  one  morn- 
ing. On  now  to  where  the  boys  are  playing  marbles.  K  they 
throw  stones  at  you,  smile  and  pass  on.  The  darlings ;  their  little 
arms  are  not  strong  enough  to  hurt  you  much,  though  they  may 
break  your  spectacles,  as  they  did  mine.  Look  back.  They  are 
saying  something  in  Arabic  that  is  doubtless  a  blessing  on  the 
stranger's  head*  On  again  to  the  second  or  third  turning  to  the 
right — usually  you  will  find  there  a  man  who  sells  bread.  Ask  him 
{in  Arabic)  to  direct  you  to  my  house.* 

While  I  was  at  GTebal,  a  native  musician  of  some  note  was  &yoring 
the  people  with  his  performances,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  my  stock  of  knowledge.  He  was  evidently  in 
partnership  with  a  coffee-seller,  who  had  a  little  dark  cellar  near  the 
-castle ;  for  while  the  audience  enjoyed  the  music  they  were  natarally 
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atimnlated  to  buy  tobacco  and  coffee.  I  stumbled  ou  the  eetablish- 
meut  one  morning,  and  was  so  entertained  thereby  as  to  return  to  it 
frequently.  It  was  rather  expensive  to  tue ;  for  in  the  spirit  of  Ken- 
tackj  hospitality  I  always  "  treated  the  crowd"  with  cigarettes  and 
coSee.  and  this  involved  an  outlay,  sometimes  as  high  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  for  the  lot.  But  I  didn't  begrudge  it.  It  was  a  real 
tnut  to  watch  that  fellow  and  his  proceedings.  He  sat  on  an 
earthen  platform,  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  floor.  A  stool  was 
always  brought  for  me,  and  I  sat  facing  him.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany squatted  on  the  ground,  and  sipped  and  smoked  at  my  expense. 
Jnrt  such  meu  had  sat  and  sung  and  listened  here  ages  before 
Komnlns  with  his  copper  plowshare  drew  the  bouudariee  of  Roma 

He  had  a  sort  of  fiddle  with  one  string.  ButsucA  a  string  1  It 
was  an  inch  or  two  wide.  And  such  a  bow!  the  wooden  part  of  it 
like  an  ox-bow ;  and  such  hairs  with  which  it  was  strungi  From  a 
donkey's  mane  aud  tail  every  one  of  them ;  else  whence  the  hideons 
bray  that  fiddle  made?  The  man  had  one  eye,  ftont  teeth  missing,  a 
ahirt  on — only  Uiis  and  nothing  more.  On  his  knees,  as  he  sat,  lay 
an  Arabic  book,  folio,  on  which  his  blUid  eye  was  steadily  fixed ; 
the  good  one  watching  me.  He  would  sing  a  minute  op  two  (I  shall 
describe  Arabic  music  in  future  chapters)  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
notil  he  turned  purple  in  the  face,  and  I  had  hopes  he  was  going  off 
into  an  epileptic  fit,  when  he  would  suddenly  stop,  smile,  and  rasp 
tiiat  broad  string.  Then  my  hands  went  up  to  my  ears.  Then  I 
thought  of  all  the  bad  things  I  had  ever  done,  and  repented  of  them. 

Hassan  translated  for  mo.  One  of  the  songs,  of  which  I  made 
notes,  I  found  afterwards  in  Brother  W.  R.  Alger's  poetical  version 
of  Eastern  poems.*  He  gives  it  thus — but  I  must  say  it  didn't 
sound  at  all  like  it : 

My  God  once  mixed  a  harsh  cup,  for  me  to  drink  irom  it, 

And  it  was  fall  of  acrid  bitterness  intensest ; 

The  black  and  uanseating  drought  did  make  me  shrink  from  it, 

And  cry,  "  0  Thon  who  every  draught  ahke  diepensest. 

This  cup  of  angnish  sore,  bid  me  not  to  quaff  of  it, 

Or  pour  away  the  dregs  and  the  deadliest  half  of  it!" 

Bat  still  the  cnp  He  held ;  and  seeing  He  ordained  it. 

One  glance  at  Him,  it  turned  to  sweetness  as  I  drained  it ! 

I  *  Tba  nein  th&t  comes  to  me  in  Noicmber,  1S71,  thsit  Ihii  amiable  gen lleman  n 
^■H?«IlMii  tcbolHr  hu  gone  dersngcd  through  exocMivs  uadj,  luw  exdud  I 
'  qai;iulucsof  a  gT»l  circle  of  friends  and  bcetbKD. 
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The  subjects  selected  were  more  usually  amatory,  and,  I  soapect^ 
from  the  leering  and  sensaous  smiles  of  Hassan  and  the  othei 
auditors,  were  such  as  a  married  man  ought  not  to  hear.  Tet  this  ia 
characteristic  of  Eastern  verse,  and  the  dirty  sans-oulotte  who  thua 
afforded  merriment  connected  us  by  a  simple  tie  with  El  Mamoun 
and  the  Pyramid  of  Gheopa  on  the  one  hand,  and  Haroun-al- 
Baschid  and  his  Nights'  Entertainment  on  the  other.  For  El 
Mamoun  was  the  son  and  (unworthy)  successor  of  Aaron  the  CHreai 
(Haroim-al-Kaschid). 

I  spent  a  good  many  hours  in  the  old  Church  of  St  Gteoige,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.  When  I  explore  one  of  these  ancient 
churches,  I  am  affected  by  the  thought  that  it  presents  a  parallel 
to  the  Scriptures  in  this :  the  thought  it  embodies  is  divine^  though 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  the  coarsest,  only  stone 
«ind  wood,  fastened  together  with  lime  and  iron.  So  the  material 
facts  making  up  the  inspired  narrative  are  but  commonplace,  but  the 
theory  is  divine. 

In  this  venerable  fane  have  stood  the  feet  of  Godfrey,  first  Eling 
of  Jerusalem ;  he  who  "  increased  the  glory  of  his  people  when  like 
a  giant  he  put  on  his  arms  for  the  fight  f  and  Tancred,  and  Gerard 
the  Crusader,  who  chose  rather  to  die  than  inflict  dishonor  on  the  holy 
cause  he  professed.  Glory  gilds  their  sepulchres  and  embalms  their 
memories.  Into  this  church  has  entered  Salah-ed-deen  (Saladin), 
chief  of  the  Saracens  (born  at  Takreet,  on  the  Tigris,  A.D.  1137),  of 
whose  death-dealing  arm  we  shall  read  when  we  come  to  the  field  of 
slaughter,  Hattin — fatal  Friday  of  July,  1187,  never  to  be  oblitera- 
ted on  the  page  of  history. 

The  cemetery  of  Gebal  was  right  under  my  windows.  In  the 
middle  of  it  was  a  small  summer-house  which,  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  was  thronged  with  women,  who  have  a  practice  here  of 
praying  by  the  graves  of  husbands,  parents,  children  and  friends.  In 
one  sense  the  custom  works  well ;  for  they  always  wear  clean  white 
clothes  in  the  graveyard,  and  really  look  handsome  at  a  distance. 
One  evening,  about  sundown,  I  was  hurrying  to  dinner,  and  found 
my  pathway  through  the  cemetery  blocked  up  by  these  mourning 
women.  It  is  considered  bad  manners  for  a  man  to  interrupt  women 
in  the  graveyard.  In  fact,  they  throw  stones  at  you  if  you  do.  And 
there  they  "sot  and  sot,"  entirely  enveloped  in  their  concealing  gar- 
ments, occupying  all  the  eligible  hollows  and  shady  places,  until  it 
became  almost  dark.    The  ordinary  dress  of  the  women  has  much  in 
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common  with  that  of  the  men ;  a  dirty  white  tunic  (vulgarly  tai 
shirt)  bound  round  with  a  leathern  girtUe,  Boraewhat  in  the  styli 
onr  Patron-Saint  John  the  Baptist.    I  was  glad  when  they  left  and 
I  conld  proceed  to  my  dinner. 

I  remarked  before,  that  I  boaxded,  or,  rather,  hired  a  room,  while 
ID  Gebal,  of  some  Maronite  priests.  This  waa  in  the  second  story  of 
the  house,  the  lower  being  the  stables.  A  large  wooden  door  opened 
from  the  street.  No  house  in  the  Holy  Land  haa  more  than  one 
door.  A  heavy  iron  knocker  adorned  that  door.  When  I  wanted  to 
enter,  I  struck  the  knocker  three  times.  One  of  the  priests,  generally 
Father  Yusef,  or  his  a-isistant  Latoof,  "  looked  out  of  the  window" 
(as  Jezebel  did  at  Jezrepl,  3  Kings  ix.  30),  and  seeing  who  it  was, 
pulled  a  cord  which  lifted  a  heavy  wooden  latch,  and  then,  with  some 
muscular  effort  and  fearful  squeaking  of  hinges,  I  pushed  the  gate 
open,  mounted  tlie  atone  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,  first  story, 
and  60  entered  my  room. 

The  private  room  of  my  landlord  was  furnished  scantily  enough,"^ 
I  looked  in  upon  him  one  morning,  and  saw  three  old  presses, 
lamp,  a  small  box.  and  the  mat  on  which  Father  Yusef  sut,  reading' 
his  breviary  and  keeping  time  by  the  motion  of  his  body  and  th< 
droning  of  his  voice. 

My  host  had  a  visitor,  a  reverend  old  gentleman,  with  voluble 
tongue  and  winning  behavior,  who  used  to  show  me  through  the 
btuuars  and  persuade  me  to  buy  things.  But  I  discovered  he  waa 
allowed  his  little  commission  on  my  purchases,  and  so  confined 
myself  to  a  few  pounds  of  the  tobacco  for  which  Gebal  has  been 
&mous  ever  since  tobacco  was  introduced  here,  a  few  centuries  back. 
These  Oriental  bazaars  shall  have  full  description  in  future  chapters. 
I  saw  in  this  one  an  old  man  wrapped  in  a  coarse,  tattered  garment, 
^tting  on  the  ground,  with  a  bushel  of  dirty  wheat  lying  on  a  fine  cloth 
before  him,  selling  it  by  the  gallon.  Close  by  him  women  were 
seated,  one  with  a  few  oranges,  another  having  a  small  quantity  of! 
rice,  etc.,  etc.  i 

The  variety  sold  in  these  miscellaneous  collections  of  shanties 
called  bazaars,  is  something  remarkable;  cotton  and  silk  clothes}' 
beef,  mutton,  fish,  and  eggs;  poultry,  skinny,  small  and  cheap; 
quinces,  pomegranates,  apricots,  figs,  misins,  olives,  grapes,  and  othcv 
fruit ;  domestic  utensils ; — the  list  is  as  long  as  my  arm. 

I  bought  of  a  man  here  a  simple,  plain  cross,  cut  in  marble,  pw 
he  resting-place  of  some  early  disciple  of  the  Crucified 
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One.  Also,  a  fragment  of  an  elegant  stataette,  a  faunas^  in  Parian 
marble,  exquisitely  wrought  Both  these  rare  objects  were  burned 
three  years  afterward  in  the  great  fire  at  Chicago. 

It  is  a  charming  memory  of  Oebal,  of  the  evenings,  about  sundown, 
when  I  was  accustomed  to  walk  alone  around  the  old  Phoeni- 
cian harbor.  The  sound  of  a  convent-bell  high  up  in  Lebanon 
sometimes  affected  me  to  tears.  The  sea,  smooth  as  the  clearest 
mirror;  the  sun  descending  magnificently  into  it;  the  evening  star, 
soon  followed  by  the  whole  host  of  the  heavenly  lights,  and  a  glorious 
night  breaking  in  around  me.  I  can  never  forget  it.  The  sea-line 
here  presents  a  constant  succession  of  novelties.  Now  a  jelly-fish, 
strangely  out  of  its  element,  and  soon  to  be  swallowed  by  the  gulls 
as  one  would  gulp  down  a  mouthful  of  blanc-mange.  Now  the  jaws 
of  a  shark,  not  very  large,  but  so  abundantly  supplied  with  teeth 
that  I  sawed  my  riding-stick  through  upon  one  of  them  in  a  jifi^ ; 
even  as  Talus  performed  that  exploit  with  the  jaws  of  AserpefU,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  the  experiment  that  he  kept  trying  until  he  in- 
vented the  first  iron  saw.  Now  an  oyster-shell  (the  ostrea  edulis), 
but  what  busines&  it  has  here,  is  more  than  I  can  describe.  Cer- 
tainly, I  had  no  idea  that  the  Baltimore  oyster  lives  near  GFebaL 
On  one  occasion  I  found  the  dead  body  of  that  enemy  of  flocks  and 
herds,  that  gourmand  of  the  flesh  of  asses,  that  eater  of  gr^  when 
meat  cannot  be  had,  the  hyena.  On  another  occasion  the  waves  were 
rolling,  foaming,  and  breaking  in  the  most  beautiful  and  majestic 
manner,  the  creamy  mass  of  foam  tossed  by  the  sparkling  waves,  as 
again  and  again  they  roll  majestically  in  to  the  shore,  rapidly  push- 
ing each  other,  and  riding  over  each  other  in  merry  play  like  the 
sea-gods  of  old  gambolling  among  the  isles  of  the  ^gean.  The  world 
retires  with  its  noisy  discords,  its  poor  shows,  its  emply  glories,  and 
gives  way  to  the  solemnity  of  the  seas  constantly  doing  their  work. 

It  was  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  me  to  watch  the  fishermen 
who  stood,  naked,  a  little  ways  in  the  sea,  or  on  a  jutting  column. 
Of  one  I  made  this  note :  his  net  is  gathered  on  his  left  arm,  crooked, 
cleared  and  prepared  for  a  throw  with  one  turn  of  his  right  hand. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  ripples  made  by  the  wind,  the  sun  throwing 
a  shadow  behind  him,  he  runs  along  the  shore  until  he  sees  a  school 
of  fish.  Then,  noiselessly  and  with  much  dexterity,  he  makes  hie 
throw.  The  net  opens  and  spreads  as  it  goes,  so  that  a  bag  that 
could  be  compressed  in  my  hat  covers  a  space  of  twenty-five  feet  in 
circumference.    I  have  not  time  to  learn  the  art,  but  ttiixik  I  conU 
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do  it  with  practice.  This  labor  promotes  meditation,  as  old  Izaak 
Walton  80  often  acknowledged,  and  this  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  a 
shrewd  discemer,  in  the  character  of  Peter,  James,  John,  and  those 
other  "  fishers  of  men,"  born  on  the  shores  of  Galilee. 

I  made  hundreds  of  notes  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment^ 
some  worthy  of  record,  though  not  to  be  dovetailed  with  connected 
subjects.    I  append  a  page  or  two. 

Of  the  jackals  I  write,  late  one  night,  getting  up,  lighting  a  candle, 
and  fumbling  for  my  pencil  expressly  to  do  so ;  that  my  slumbers  on 
that  stony  couch  were  disturbed  by  the  jackals,  whose  dismal  bowl- 
ings rent  the  air,  seeming  to  threaten  me  with  a  penalty  for  intrud- 
ing on  their  ancient  dominion.  From  a  hilly  knob  just  above  the 
town  I  write :  it  is  a  stirring  scene — the  gazelles  playing  in  the  valleys, 
TOurtrid^s  running  up  the  hillsides,  along  these  territories  of  the  old 
Phoenician — 

Whose  iron  arm  did  make  the  mighty  world 
A  reach  of  beauty,  and  subdued  the  wave. 

Of  a  sarcophagus,  elegantly  carved,  I  quote : 

''Faith,  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  cupids 
Dropping  upon  an  urn  their  marhle  tears. — Southey, 

Of  the  boys  in  the  bazaars,  I  say,  they  prove  themselves  apt 
scholars.  One  of  them  has  learned  a  compound  English  oath  of  four 
hundred  horse-power,  which  none  but  a  sailor  could  have  taught 
him,  and  hard  enough  to  raise  the  sheet-anchor  without  a  windlass; 
another  one  repeated  to  me  an  expression  so  obscene,  that  I  was  glad 
to  believe  he  himself  didn't  know  what  it  meant.  Some  tourists 
delight  to  corrupt  these  unsophisticated  youth.  Of  the  effect  of  the 
sunlight  upon  this  cretaceous  stone  ana  soil,  I  say,  I  soon  had  to 
stop  looking  for  specimens  after  10  A.  m.,  the  glare  of  "  the  sun  waxed 
hot**  upon  the  calcareous  rock  seeming  almost  to  blear  my  eyeballs. 
No  wonder  these  people  have  weak  eyes.  Our  missionary  friends 
down  there  at  Beyrout,  in  printing  books  for  them,  use  a  type 
extremelj  large;  anything  smaller  than  four-line  pica  fails  to  serve 
them  without  glasses.  I  notice,  when  I  show  these  people  my 
pocket  Bible,  they  scarcely  distinguish  the  letters.  The  natives 
suppose  every  American  to  be  a  hakeem  (doctor),  and  a  very  little 
surgical  «nd  medical  skill  makes  the  traveller  extremely  useful  to 
them.  As  the  Giblites  know  I  am  a  Doctor  {not  M.D.,  but  how  should 
they  appreciate  the  difference  ?)  they  often  came  to  me  with  their 
wants.  All  I  could  do,  however,  was  to  look  serious,  feel  the  pulse, 
■nd  divide  my  piece  of  ginger-root  with  them.  Even  for  this  they 
~  thankful,  always  acknowledging  my  kindness  by  the  tendet 
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word  backsJieesh.    Amongst  the  flowers  most  common  here  I  note 
the  cyclamen,  and  recall  tne  lines — 

'Tis  cyclamen  I  choose  to  give, 

Whose  pale  white  blossoms  at  the  tips 

(All  else  as  driven  snow)  are  pink, 

And  mind  me  of  my  true  love's  lips. 
♦  «  «  «  «  ♦ 

Old,  kept,  and  kissed,  it  does  not  lose, 
As  other  flowers,  the  hues  thev  wear; 

Love  is  triumphant,  and  this  bloom 
Will  never  whiten  for  despair. 

Rather  it  deepens  as  it  lies. 

This  flower  that  purples  when  it  dies. 

Of  the  uncounted  mass  of  art-treasures,  fi'a^entary  and  heaped 
up  on  every  hand,  I  say:  these  elegant  mouldmgs,  cornices,  and  en- 
tablatures are  thrown  together  with  common  stone  to  make  walls  for 
the  fields.  In  giving  my  measurements  of  distances,  etc,  it  is  well  to 
compare  the  standards  used  at  different  times  in  this  couutry,  with 
our  own : 

The  Boman  mile  was 0.710  of  a  geographical  mile. 

Arabic  mile 1.055  " 

Turkish  mile 0.689  « 

German  mile 4.000  ** 

The  average  caravan  jouruey  with  camels  is  reckoned  at  about 
sixteen  miles  per  day ;  mules  make  about  eighteen  miles.  All  travel 
here  is  ordinarily  so  slow  that  the  dromedary  who  carries  the  mail 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  the  blooded  Arabian  who  gallops 
one  hundred  a  day,  are  prodigies  in  comparison. 

The  sight  of  a  great  cavity  bored  in  the  monstrous  ashlar  in  the 
castle,  by  some  stupid  treasure-seeker,  recalls  Sveboda's  description 
of  a  similar  attempt  to  find  gold  and  silver,  by  boring  into  the  head 
of  the  stone  statue  at  Pergamos,  Asia  Minor,  under  the  belief  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  skull  is  a  rich  deposit.  The  fellow  who  did  it  hadn^ 
much  in  the  centre  of  his  skull.  The  people  below  here  are  cutting 
and  planting  joints  of  sugar-cane.  The  Crusaders,  as  they  came  to 
Antioch,  in  1098,  first  ate  and  describe  sugar-cane.  Afterwards 
thev  became  so  fond  of  it  as  to  cultivate  the  plant  and  erect  large 
mills  for  grinding  and  purifying  it,  near  Jericho.  One  man,  to-day» 
was  plowing  with  two  little  oxen,  scarcelv  larger  than  a  pair  of  year- 
lings in  Kentucky.  Numbers  of  camels  were  winding  down  the 
mountain-side  laden  with  squared  stones  for  buildings  at  Beyrout. 
Hassan  savs  the  camel  here  is  worth  from  1100  to  1125  for  a  good  one. 
The  &ir  horse,  such  as  I  am  riding,  cost  him  twenty  napoleons — 
about  $80.  The  old  Boman  road,  running  north  of  Junia  Bay,  stiU 
shows  the  ruts  worn  into  it  by  Boman  chariots  in  the  days  of  the 
empire.    A  wheelbarrow  couldn't  now  be  trundled  over  it  without 
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danger  to  the  wheel  The  town  of  Jnnia  is  beantifully  located, 
sod  I  do  not  wonder  the  rich  citizens  of  Bep-out  like  to  reside  hero 
in  warm  weather.  A  mile  north  of  it  ia  a  place  of  romantic  intereat. 
A  cave,  partly  artificial,  is  iu  the  hillside,  abont  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  beach,  traces  of  an  arch  inclosing  it  with  faint  lines  around 
the  top;  the  thundering  roar  of  the  breakers  making  its  walla  quiver; 
the  blue  and  grand  sea,  with  four  sail-vessels  in  sight;  an  ancient 
minorowning  a  high  point  near  by;  a  palm-tree  on  another  eminence; 
the  magnificent  Lebanon  in  the  rear;  the  interminable  line  of  tele- 
graphic wire  connecting  this  retired  nook  with  the  outer  world; — 
wbv  was  I  not  an  artist? 

To-day  I  first  saw  that  the  ancient  custom  of  hauling  the  coasting 
Teesela  on  the  shore  for  repairs,  or  for  wintering  and  storms,  is  still 
kept  np.  A  number  of  them  were  thus  disposed  of  a  few  miles  from 
Gebal,  in  a  sheltered  cove,  where  the  workmen  were  calking  and 
repwring  them.  On  a  coast  like  this,  where  no  docks  can  be  built, 
8Dch  a  method  is  indispensable. 

I  watched  the  exercises  of  the  soldiers  here  to-day,  particularly  in 
the  Manual  of  Arms,  which  they  went  through  well  enough.  Oould 
they  have  kept  their  eyes  off  me,  they  would  liave  done  Better ;  but 
every  time  the  drill-master  rested  for  an  instant,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pairs  of  eyes  made  me  their  focus.  As  I  saw  they  wanted  me  to 
stniie  iu  token  of  approbation,  1  smiled  every  time.  This  made  the 
lance-corporal  so  happy  that  he  snickered,  and  got  a  cut  for  it  from 
the  drill-master'a  ratan,  and  good  enough  for  him.  As  I  saw  the 
drUl-raaster  wanted  an  excuse  to  speak  to  me,  I  offered  him  one  of 
Hassan's  cigarettes  (I  don't  smoke  myself),  and  it  would  have 
dioeked  old  Baron  Steuben  to  see  how  quick  he  (the  drill-master) 
lighted  it  and  commenced  smoking,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tnontbe  watered  to  do  the  like.  1  told  him  to  invite  the  soldiers  to 
coffee  at  my  expense,  wliicb  he  did,  at  an  outlay  to  me  of  a  trifle  Iflt 
t^  tk  dollar  (6  mills  a  cup,  for  150  cups,  ia  how  much  ?) 
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Ab  Lebanon's  small  mountain-flood 
Is  rendered  holy  by  the  ranks 
Of  sainted  cedars  on  its  banks. 

Like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 

Hangs  o'er  sainted  Lebanon, 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet 

Liittng  their  dreamy  tops  far  into  the  heavens,  there  seems  to  be  a  consdoni 
majesty  about  them :  keeping  ward  and  watch  over  the  world  below,  they 
standi 

Like  earth's  gigantic  sentinels 
Discoursing  in  the  skies. 

How  calm,  how  beautifhl  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour  when  storms  are  gone. 


»n 


P^estlne  sits,  as  represented  in  the  well-known  coin  of  Vespasian,  desolate, 
robbed,  and  spoiled,  a  widow  amidst  the  graves  of  husband,  children,  and 
friends. 

And  the  trees,  once  so  numerous  that  everybody  in  the  land  had  heard  of  them, 
and  almost  every  one  had  seen  them,  are  now  so  few  that,  as  Isaiah  predicted 
(x.  19),  a  child  may  count  them. 

Lebancn  is  ashamed  and  hewn  down  (Isaiah  zzziii.  9). 


CHAPTER  X. 


OLIMBING  UP  LEBAKOK. 


HE  third  of  the  Steven  Grand  Masonic  Localities,  acoording 
to  my  system,  is  Mount  Lebanon,  the  site  of  the  cedars. 
First,  I  took  my  readers  to  Tt/re,  whence  came  the  Pillar 
of  Strength,  King  Hiram,  and  his  multitude  of  skilled 
employes,  to  whom  the  work  of  temple-building  was  &mil- 
iar.  Second,  I  led  them  to  Oebaly  the  seat  of  the  Schools  of  Architec- 
ture, whence  came  out  that  wisest  of  ancient  Builders,  Hiram  Abif. 
In  the  present  division  I  shall  discuss  Lebanon,  the  source  of  the 
cedar-trees,  of  which  such  large  quantities  were  used  by  King  Solo- 
mon, not  only  for  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  but  for  his  palace 
in  Zion,  in  which  this  material  was  so  largely  employed  that  the 
edifice  was  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon/*  Following 
the  order  already  commenced,  the  reader  may  expect  to  be  conducted 
successively  to  the  bay  in  which  the  cedars  were  gathered  into  rafts 
("flotes") ;  to  Joppa,  where  they  were  drawn  ashore  for  land-ship- 
ment ;  to  the  clay-grounds  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  where  the  foundries 
were  established,  and  finally  to  Jerusalem,  where  everything  was  con- 
summated, both  in  operative  and  speculative  Masonry.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  it  was  thought  that  the  only  remains  of  the  once  abun- 
dant forests  of  cedars  that  crowned  the  caps  of  Lebanon,  in  its  entire 
range,  were  at  a  point  about  three  days'  journey  northeast  of  Beyrout, 
and  nearly  due  east  of  Tripoli.  It  was  there  that  travellers  sought 
them,  and  many  a  glowing  account  of  their  immense  trunks,  their 
lofty  tops  and  spreading  foliage,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through 
travellers'  journals.  There  are  ab^ut  five  hundred  trees,  great  and 
small,  in  the  grove  at  that  place,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Kadisha 
(the  Sacred  River),  that  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Tripoli. 
Latterly,  however,  large  groves  of  the  same  trees  have  been  dis- 
covered, particularly  one  within  a  day's  journey  of  Beyrout  The 
trees  here,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  the  others,  are  of  the  same 
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species  of  cedar^  viz.,  the  Cedrus  Libaniy  or  Pmus  CedruSy  as 
another  botanist  styles  it,  and  amply  repays  the  visit  of  the  tonrist. 
I  started  from  Beyront  to  see  them,  April  25th,  in  company  with 
Brother  Samnel  Hallock,  and  propose  now  to  make  report  of  my 
journey. 

The  way  out  of  Beyrout  is  by  the  French  turnpike  towards  Da- 
mascus. This  I  followed  for  twenty-five  and  a  half  French  miles,  equal 
to  about  eighteen  of  ours.  It  is  an  excellent  road,  perfectly  smooth, 
ascending  the  whole  way  in  a  romantic  serpentine,  in  which  the 
traveller  is  never  out  of  sight  of  the  sea.  The  thick  groves  of  olive 
and  mulberry  trees  around  Beyrout,  with  the  heavy  snow-banks  that 
crown  the  mountain-tops  before  you,  and  the  increasing  coolness  of 
the  breeze,  afford  delightful  sensations.  Some  of  these  valleys  around 
which  the  road  winds,  are  deep  and  impressive,  while  the  variety  of 
trayellers,  the  cultivated  terraces,  and  the  thousand  novelties  of  which 
one  never  gets  weary,  take  away  from  the  monotony  of  ordinary 
trayel,  and  give  a  delightful  zest  to  the  undertaking. 

To  give  an  accurate  account  of  travel  upon  these  mountains,  I  in- 
sert here,  as  the  most  fitting  place,  a  description  of  my  stage-ride,  a 
month  earlier,  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus.  There  is  only  one  stage- 
line  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  this  good  reason,  only  one  road 
on  which  a  stage  could  travel  Wheels  are  a  superfluity  here ;  legs 
faaye  the  monopoly.  Over  this  one  stage-road  I  passed,  March  26th, 
1868,  on  my  journey  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus.  The  road  is  110 
French  miles  in  length  (equal  to  about  seventy-five  American  miles) 
and  is  passed  over  in  fourteen  hours ;  the  way,  of  course,  being  ex- 
tremely mountainous.  The  stage  (or,  as  termed  here,  diligence,  pro- 
nounced dolj'Zhonce)  starts  for  Beyrout  at  4  a.m.,  and  arrives  at  Da- 
mascus at  6  P.1L  I  arise  at  3  a.m.,  being  called  by  my  host.  Brother 
Hallock,  who  has  insured  his  own  waking  up  by  the  primitive  process 
of  sitting  up  all  night;  get  a  good  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bite,  and  go, 
followed  by  his  faithful  servant  Asaph  (pronounced  Hasaf,  accent  on 
the  last  syllable),  down  to  the  stage-oflBce,  lantern  in  hand.  A  per- 
son in  any  Oriental  city  caught  out  after  dark  without  a  lantern  goes 
to  prison,  or  only  avoids  that  penalty  by  a  heavy  backsheesh  to  the 
officer  who  arrests  him.  As  we  walk  down  the  narrow  laiies  (which 
^  over-honored  by  being  called  streets)  the  only  living  objects  met 
by  us  are  the  police  (who  are  soldiers  carrying  muskets,  so  very  useful 
^weapon in  the  dark!)  and  the  dogs.  The  latter,  having  no  owners, 
lie  out  at  nights  and  bark  at  all  who  approach  theuL 
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Tlie  stage-office  is  a  room  tweWe  feet  by  eighty  in  which  the  baggage 
is  weighed.  I  am  allowed  a  weight  of  ten  okes  (whateyer  that  means)^ 
and  as  mine  weighed  eleven  I  pay  a  piaster  and  a  half  (nine  cents) 
extra  for  that  My  stage-fare,  101  piasters,  is  equal  to  about  (400  in 
our  currency.  At  this  season  the  stage  is  so  much  in  demand  by 
travellers  that  seats  must  be  engaged  several  days  in  advance.  Seven 
mules,  three  abreast,  draw  the  diligence.  Seats  are  arranged  in  four 
compartments,  and  tickets  sold  accordingly.  The  lower  story  is  di- 
vided into  two  rooms.  On  top  there  is  a  seat  for  four  immediately 
behind  the  driver,  and  a  place  still  further  back  among  the  baggage 
where  a  dozen  or  more  can  sit,  uncomfortably.  The  whole  diligence 
is  nearly  as  large  and  quite  as  heavy  as  an  ordinarily  sized  Masonic 
lodge-room  in  the  United  States.  My  seat  is  on  deck,  beside  the 
driver,  the  pleasantest  berth  of  all,  and  cheaper  than  in  the  lower 
cabin.  The  front  room  below  is  occupied  by  a  Syrian,  his  wife,  ser- 
vant, and  child;  the  back  room  by  a  Turk  with  his  hareenL  By  the 
way,  I  got  a  sight  at  the  women  at  breakfast-time,  but  am  not  tempted 
to  a  second  peep.  Pale,  sickly,  and  faded,  like  bundles  of  old  pinks 
—that  is  about  the  way  they  look,  to  me. 

The  seven  mules  are  started  by  the  driver  coming  down  in  his  seat 
with  a  concussion  like  a  heavy  rock,  and  screaming  out  in  French 
"  heep."  If  that  word  has  the  same  effect  upon  horses  accustomed 
to  the  English  language,  I  recommend  my  readers  to  try  it;  it  will 
stimulate  into  motion  even  the  most  obdurate.  Our  seven  quadru- 
peds go  off  like  a  shot ;  the  assistant  driver,  whose  business  it  is  to 
manage  the  brakes,  shouts  yellah,  yellah,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
This  word,  I  am  told,  was  originally  intended  as  blasphemy,  but  in 
modem  parlance  it  only  means  go  ahead. 

Yellah  !  right  through  the  public  square,  where  in  the  day-time 
all  manner  of  professions  are  followed,  from  trading  horses  to  cheat- 
ing us  Franks  in  the  purchase  of  antiques. 

Yellah  I  into  a  narrow  lane  and  up  a  hill,  with  the  tail-end  of  the 
constellation  Scorpio  right  before  me,  as  I  peer  over  the  driver's  head 
upon  the  morning  sky  beyond. 

Yellah  !  past  the  stonecutters'  shops  where  yesterday  I  saw  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  "Giblites"  at  their  devices,  each  one 
squatted  upon  his  hams  in  true  Oriental  style. 

Yellah  !  past  the  office  of  the  American  Consul,  the  kind  and 
gentlemanly  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson,  his  national  coat-of-arms  appearing 
faintly  over  the  gate,  near  which  all  day  sits  his  military  guard, 
sword  in  hand,  as  becomes  the  armed  defender  of  so  great  a  nation. 
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TzLLAH  I  past  the  dwellings  of  Beyrout'a  aristocracy,  each  with  ita 
reraiidas  with  galleries,  and  queer  eyelet  holes,  its  oi-ange-groves  in 
the  trickling  grounds  of  water  from  the  fountains  in  the  court, 

YellahI  past  the  big  sycamore  trees  holding  their  great  limbs  I 
horizontally  outreach  strong  enough  for  a  dozen  of  Zaccheus. 

Yellah  I  past  the  last  military  station  on  the  borders  of  the  city, 
And  along  the  lanes  lined  with  the  great  cactus- 1  eaves,  faittifnl  to 
their  trust  as  any  lodge-tyler,  and  through  the  interminable  mulberry 
groves  with  which  tlie  anhurba  of  Beyront  are  planted. 

Yellah  !  past  the  three  palm-trees  on  the  left  and  the  two  on  the 
right,  and  skirting  the  forest  of  ptne-trees  planted  here  centuries  ago 
by  the  great  Fakah-ad-din,  and  past  those  carob-trees,  reminding  me 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  through  more  lanes  of  the  prickly-pear  and 
past  more  puhn-treea  and  more  sycamores,  and  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  we  address  ourselves,  about  5  a.h.,  to  the  ascent  of  Leb- 
anon. 

Let  rae  read  a  Biblical  passage;  it  is  good  to  go  up  the  sides  of 
Lebanon  with  the  Word  of  God  in  one's  mouth :  "  The  glory  of  Leb- 
anon shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree  and  the  boi 
toguther  to  sanctify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary;  and  I  will  make  the 
place  of  my  feet  glorious."  And  shall  I  this  day  in  good  truth  pass 
over  Lebanon  ?  Forty-five  years  ago  I  read  that  passage  in  Isaiah. 
when  a  little  boy  at  my  mother's  knee. 

"At  last  ;  all  things  come  round  at  last ! " 

The  French  engineers  did  their  work  well  in  building  this  road. 
Ita  grade  is  nowhere  (except  in  one  place)  mora  than  the  ordinary  ■ 
road-level  of  a  good  highway,  thoogh  to  get  over  the  range,  which  ia 
Bome  8,000  feet  in  altitude,  the  task  is  a  serious  one.  The  road,  in 
fact,  winds  like  a  serpent,  often  returning  almost  into  itself,  and 
traversing  a  mile  of  length  to  gain  a  quarter  in  height  A  mile- 
rtone  (of  French  measure)  is  set  for  every  mile.  A  telegraph-lino, 
with  two  wires,  accompanies  it  in  the  main,  bat  often  leaves  it  for 
awhile,  to  gain  the  short  cuts.  Lightning,  I  discover,  can  go  up  hill 
by  a  steeper  grade  than  the  most  diligent  diligence.  In  three  hours 
we  have  attained  to  the  twenty-Gfth  milestone.  By  this  time  the. 
t  toiUng  world  has  fully  commenced  ita  day's  work,  and  we  are  meeting 
it  in  endless  variety.  First  an  old  man  driving  his  loaded  donkey; 
then  a  cavalcade  of  mules  heavily  ladeu ;  theu  a  lot  of  camels  piled 
up  with  rawhides;  then  a  long  succession  of  covered  wagons  be- 
longing to  the  telegraph  company,  each  drawn  by  three  mules  tan- 
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denL  We  change  our  own  team  every  hour^  usually  putting  on  mx 
horses  or  mules,  sometimes  only  fiye,  in  one  instance  eight,  accord* 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  grade.  At  the  stations  all  the  Arabs  of 
the  yicinity  gather  in,  and  every  one  helps,  with  tongue  and  hands, 
to  shout  and  fasten  the  rope-harness  used  in  this  country.  The 
horses  are  in  general  miserable,  worn-out,  half-fed  beasts ;  the  moles 
look  better. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  I  had  observed  the  snowy  top  in 
advance,  apparently  quite  near ;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  xune 
o'clock,  and  I  had  come  thirty  miles,  that  I  reached  it  Snow  has 
£QJlen  enormously  deep  up  here,  and  even  now  the  banks  are  very 
thick,  and  the  snow  so  hard  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  horse.  No 
wonder  it  is  so  cold  here  as  to  require  gloves,  overcoats,  and  wrappen^ 
although  at  Beyrout  it  was  too  warm  for  any  of  them. 

About  daylight  we  see  a  jackal  sneaking  into  a  ravine  from  his 
dirty  deeds  of  darkness.  He  reminds  me  for  all  the  world  of  a 
prairie-wol£ 

Looking  up  the  mountain-flanks,  all  seems  desolate  and  nnculti« 
vated;  but,  looking  backwards  from  this  heighi;,  what  a  mistake  I 
every  square  rod  of  ground  is  cultivated,  mulberry-trees,  fig-trees,  olive- 
trees,  etc,  by  millions  striking  their  roots  into  this  soil,  the  latter 
especially  "sucking  oil  from  the  flinty  rocf  as  the  Scriptures  figure 
it.  The  picture  is  the  reverse  of  the  loctcst  image ;  for,  as  you  ascend 
the  mountain,  before  you  seems  the  desert,  behind  you  the  garden. 
Grain  is  shooting  greenly  from  every  flat,  and  promising  its  owners 
an  hundredfold.  'Tis  curious,  however,  to  ask  where  these  people 
live,  for  while  surveying  a  vast  area  of  cultivated  land  you  don't  see 
a  single  house.  The  reason,  however,  is,  that  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  with  flat  roofs  covered  with  earth,  on  which,  at  this  season, 
grass  is  thickly  growing.  They  are  not  distinguishable  to  the  eye  for 
want  of  chimney-smoke,  windows,  eta,  etc,  as  in  our  country. 

By  nine  o'clock  I  am  nearly  at  the  top,  after  five  hours  of  steady 
climbing.  What  a  magnificent  valley  is  this  on  my  left  I  grand 
indeed ;  and  here  the  fig-tree  takes  the  place  of  the  mulberry.  The 
two  classes  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  the  mulberry 
is  always  pollarded  and  trained  to  a  few  horizontal  limbs  near  the 
ground,  being  raised  only  for  the  leaves. 

Now  the  driver  and  his  assistant  eat  their  breakfast;  nothing  but  a 
few  of  the  thin,  black,  heavy,  unleavened  cakes,  which  is  the  native 
bread.    No  meat,  no  cheese,  no  drink  of  any  kind;  cheap  boarding! 
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The  cnlvertfl  on  this  road  are  of  uplendid  maeon-work.  The  heavy 
torrents  of  these  mountaius  demand  the  strongest  kind  of  ooudnita 
to  resist  their  erasive  power.  An  immense  machine,  made  to  press 
the  Bor&ce  of  the  road  into  compactness,  meets  me. 

We  pass  the  crown  of  the  mountain  ahout  half-past  nine ;  hare 
eight  horses  are  scarcely  able  to  drag  us  up,  with  two  assiatanta 
to  ran  along  and  whip  them.  Great  crowds  of  travellers.  An 
officer  with  thirty  foot-soldiera,  all  in  gay  spirits.  Camels,  horses, 
donkeys,  and  mulea    No  private  conveyances  are  met  on  this  road. 

Going  down  Lebanon.  Good  gracious,  what  speed  1  ten  miles  in 
forty  minutes.  Full  gallop,  and  everybody  bawling  yellah  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  It  quite  takes  my  breath  away  to  look  out  from  my 
elevated  seat  in  the  parguetto.  In  meeting  the  loaded  animals  their 
conductors  have  great  difficulty  in  dragging,  pushing,  and  cursing 
them  out  of  the  way.  These  Arabs  do  ci;s5  amazingly.  One  poor 
donkey,  staggering  under  a  load  of  sacks  that  almost  concealed 
him,  waa  knocked  endwise  by  our  carriage  over  the  parapet,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  be  rolling  down  Monnt  Lebanon  yet  The 
aaeistaut.  however,  holds  the  handle  of  our  brakes,  and  so  regulatat 
the  motion  that  ve  arrive  safely  in  the  valley  of  the  Bukaa,  thfl 
KDcient  "  Ctelosyria,"  a  magnificent  prairie-plain,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  of  the  richest  soil,  all  in  caltivution.  Here,  at  the  stage- 
ham,  I  get  my  "dejeuner,"  or  breakfast,  for  which  I  pay  twelve 
piasters  (they  call  them  herrtsh ;  five  of  them  maKe  a  French  franc). 
It  was  worth  it.  The  courses  were  fish,  stewed  meat,  fried  meat, 
oranges  from  the  Sidon  gardens,  Lebanon  figs,  small  but  excellent, 
the  large  walnuts  (what  we  call  English  walnuts),  wine  of  the  beal^ 
and  coffee.  A  half-hoar  to  eat  it  in.  No  other  passengers  partake^ 
they  having  bnsketsfull  of  their  own. 

Here  in  Ccelosyria  I  hope  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mount  Hermoa, 
which  lies  under  the  sun  from  my  position,  and  about  forty  miles  oft 
"  As  the  dew  of  Hermoo  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the 
moimtains  of  Zion ;"  how  often  have  I  read  that  passage  and  longed 
to  cast  my  eyes  upon  that  memorable  height.  But  I  look  in  vain,  nor 
in  all  the  day's  ride  can  I  feast  my  vision  upon  it. 

Yellah!  a  caravan  of  camels,  to  which  the  sight  of  a  stage-coach 
drawn  by  six  horses  is  a  novelty.  They  are  greatly  disturbed  at  our 
appearance.  They  twist  their  long  curly  necks  in  every  direction,  aa 
if  to  find  a  retired  spot  for  escape,  and  with  diEQculty  are  made  to 
obey  their  masters'  voices  and  keep  the  road. 
11 
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A  company  of  gentlemen,  mounted  on  splendid  Arabian  horsea 
Their  saddles  are  gayly  decorated  with  yellow  tasselling ;  their  large 
shoyel-stirrups  ring  ont  a  merry  music ;  their  riders  are  proud  to  put 
them  to  their  paces.  Everybody  here  rides  with  short  stirrup- 
leathers,  which  do  not  add  to  equestrian  gracefulness. 

The  women  whom  I  meet  are  generally  barefoot,  and  carry  their 
shoes  in  their  hands ;  their  lords  shuffle  along,  however,  with  all  the 
dignity  of  slippers.  Both  sexes  have  their  legs  bare  to  a  height  that 
I  dare  not  measure  with  the  eye.  These  women  trudging  over 
the  highways  of  Lebanon  are  about  as  good-looking  as  Indian 
squaws  of  the  squaw-class.  Five  out  of  six  of  them  have  children  in 
their  arms. 

One  of  the  Syrians,  who  has  his  family  in  the  "  coup^''  comes  np 
and  sits  by  my  side.  He  sings  for  an  hour  in  the  monotonous  style 
usual  in  this  country,  and  of  which  no  language  of  mine  can  afford 
the  slightest  idea.  Mosfcly  an  entire  song  is  limited  to  three  full 
tones,  with  its  accompanying  semitones.  It  abounds  in  shakes, 
in  which  a  particular  syllable  is  made  to  do  service  for  a  whole  bar* 
or  more  of  each.  I  don't  understand  the  words,  and  I  don't  want  to. 
It  is  the  very  infancy  of  music,  such  as  would  occupy  a  child  at  the 
very  earliest  age  when  melody  attracts  his  mind.  Accompanied,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  by  an  instrument  of  one  string,  played  upon  by  a 
bow,  and  capable  of  only  three  notes,  these  Arabs  will  continue  it  in 
a  long,  drawling,  melancholy  monotone  for  half  the  night  My 
Syrian  evidently  enjoys  his  own  gifts,  and  so  do  the  driver  and 
assistant,  who  occasionally  pitch  in,  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  but  all  sing- 
ing the  same  notes,  either  in  unison  or  in  octaves.  Considered  as 
music  it  is  fearful. 

People  here  smoke  all  the  time  when  not  compelled  by  some  urgent 
necessity  to  intermit  the  amusement.  In  travelling  they  smoke 
cigarettes,  occupying  their  valuable  time  in  making  one  while  they 
are  smoking  another.  The  tobacco  is  about  the  average  strength  of 
dried  cabbage-leaves ;  and  as  much  annoyed  as  I  am  when  people  puff 
tobacco-smoke  into  my  face,  I  can  really  scarcely  tell  now  when  this 
millet-flavored  weed  is  consuming  around  me.  Everybody  carries 
cigarette  papers  and  a  box  of  matches.  At  home  they  smoke  the 
narghilehy  in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  through  cold  water,  still 
more  reducing  its  strength  of  nicotine,  and  rendering  the  habit  less 
deleterious.  Were  it  not  that  I  have  been  so  loud  in  denouncing  the 
use  of  tobacco  all  my  life,  I  might  even  use  a  narghileh  (^'hubble- 
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bobble,"  ae  the  macbine  ia  called)  myself.    Bnt  there  ia  oothmg  like' 
coDBi'stency. 

I«aTing  my  breakfast-place,  wtere  I  had  been  studying  the  Scrip- 
tnral  image  of  "  the  sparrow  on  the  house-tops,"  away  we  go  at  a 
gallop  through  Gceloayria.  We  cross  the  memorable  Biver  Lilany 
(which  I  shall  see  again  near  the  city  of  Tyre  ere  long),  npon  a 
wooden  bridge  with  iron  railings.  What  would  the  mighty  conquer- 
ors of  antiquity  think  of  that?  Meet  the  western-bound  stage  from 
DamascDB  at  11  a.m.,  full  of  passengers.  Foreign  travellers  this  year 
yery  nnmerous.  This  is  at  the  forty-seventh  milestone.  People 
plowing  on  every  side,  generally  with  two  heifers  yoked  together. 
The  plow  is  ft  crooked  stick,  forked,  the  short  end  Jiaving  an  iron 
coulter.  One  hand  of  the  plowman  holds  the  end  of  the  stiok,  the 
other  prods  the  poor  little  cows  along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour. 
Snch  c&ricature  of  plowing  I  The  wheat  and  barley  not  advanced 
here  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  indeed  is  very 
mach  lower,  and  consequently  warmer. 

Opposite  milestone  No.  53,  pass  a  "  tell,"  or  hill,  such  as  oft«n 
occurs  in  Scripture  history.  It  is  black  with  browsing  goats.  This 
magnificent  plain  is  a  very  garden  of  the  Lord's  own  spreading  forth ; 
but  with  such  want  of  agricultural  skill  it  yields  scanty  returns.  Oh 
for  a  colony  of  good  American  or  European  farmers,  with  cattle,  and 
impUrments  of  modern  make!  I  observe  that  the  skirta  of  the 
Lebanon  mouutiins  that  slope  towards  this  beautiful  valley  are  not 
terraced  or  cultivated  at  all. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  valley  is  another  "  tell,"  green  with  spring* 
ing  grain.  Near  it  ia  a  Mohammedan  wely  or  tomb,  as  I  should 
gness  from  its  appearance.  The  streams  that  run  along  this  valley 
are  all  full  to  overflowing  from  the  melting  snows  in  the  heights 
above. 

At  the  sixtieth  milestone,  at  noon,  we  begin  to  rise  the  mountains 
of  anti-Lebanon,  nothing  like  so  high  or  st«ep  as  the  other,  yet  high 
mongh,  and  wanting  in  all  the  beautiful  terrace-cultivation,  etc.,  of 
»Ji«  forepart  of  the  day.  For  four  hours  we  scarcely  meet  a  person, 
or  obeerve  any  signs  of  human  life,  save  the  numerous  laborers  on  the 
road,  and  one  little  town  on  the  left.  I  forgot  to  mention  several 
crowds  of  English  and  American  tourists,  hurrying  to  Beyrout  to 
oatcl)  the  steamer  of  Sunday  next.  The  Orient^  lives  of  these 
amiable  and  helpless  beings  is  divided  into  two  anxious  parts. 
gtt  tt>  a  place,  and  the  other  to  get  away.    These  folks  got 
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CUB,  a  hundred  of  them^  night  before  last  All  day  yesterday  thej 
spent  in  contriving  the  means  to  get  away  from  there  this  mornings 
They  pay  fabulous  sums  of  money  to  accomplish  these  two  objectsi, 
and  when  they  get  home  all  they  can  with  truth  tell^  as  the  reward 
of  their  travels^  is  the  dust,  the  lies,  the  swindles,  the  fatigues,  and  the 
great  expenses  of  their  tours.  I  shall  grin  with  fiendish  look  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  when  I  hear  them  talk  of  their  travels:  Travel  enough 
they  have,  in  all  conscience,  but  all  that  they  see  except  vanity  and 
vexation  can  be  put  into  a  pomegranate-seed. 

At  the  change  of  horses  at  milestone  85, 1  walked  on  ahead  for 
a  half-hour.  Saw  an  enormous  lizard,  out-lizarding  everything  I 
had  conceived  of  in  the  lizard  line.  Saw  an  old-fashioned  home, 
which  a  family  had  established  for  itself  by  setting  up  thorns  round 
the  mouth  of  a  cave.  It  is  the  '^  camel-thorn,"  so  called,  and  a 
terrible  thorn  indeed.  Here,  too,  I  first  observed  the  basaltic  rock  of 
this  range,  black,  metallic,  and  sonorous  when  struck.  The  bright 
crimson  anemone  waves  in  charming  contrast  with  it 

Ten  miles  further,  and  I  am  approaching  Damascus,  called  by  the 
French  "Damas,"  without  the  cuSy  and  by  the  natives,  **Es  Shems.** 
Here  the  fence-walls,  out-buildings,  and  finally  the  buildings  them- 
selves, begin  to  be  made  of  clay-bricks,  cut  out  about  four  feet  square, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  set  upon  their  edges.  These  are  the  adobes  of 
the  Mexican  people,  and,  I  am  told,  make  quite  durable  material  for 
building  purposes ;  certainly  they  are  cheap. 

Crows  in  great  abundance  are  calling  to  each  other,  in  the  purest 
crow-English,  just  such  as  I  remember  from  a  boy.  If  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished Iowa  gentleman  were  here,  he  could  sing  his  "  crow  song," 
and  be  respected. 

Vast  apricot  and  peach  orchards  in  full  bloom.  Fig-trees  in  abun- 
dance. No  more  prickly-pears.  The  sycamore-trees  gigantic  A  straight 
wet-land  tree  in  close  clusters.  Another  jackal  creeps  up  the  hill, 
followed  by  the  curses,  both  loud  and  deep,  of  the  driver.  I  don't 
know  enough  of  the  language  to  inquire  why  he  is  so  down  on  the 
jackal :  probably  his  folks  have  been  foully  dealt  with  by  theuL 

At  105th  milestone  we  begin  to  strike  the  Biver  Barada,  one  of 
those  lovely  streams  of  which  the  proud  Naaman  declared  '^  it  is  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel."  I  think  so  too.  Filled  to  overflowing 
from  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises,  it  pours  through  its  narrow 
channel  brim-full,  and  we  follow  it  clear  down  to  Damascus,  now 
crossing  it  upon  a  wide-constructed  bridge  of  French  masonry;  anon 
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galloping  along  its  bcantifnl  banks  under  tbe  shadows  of  these  dense 
orchards;  now  leaving  it  for  a  short  distance  to  take  advantage  of 
some  short  cut;  now  pressing  closely  npon  it,  almost  into  its  waters, 
•o  narrow  is  the  glen  through  which  it  flows;  thus  we  go  at  bead- 
long  speed,  until  the  river  Barada  and  our  stage-coach  burst  forth 
together  intc  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world; 
tbe  city  of  Abraham  and  Etisha  and  Paul ;  the  beautiful  gem  where 
two  of  Mohammed's  daughters  lie  interred;  the  gateway  to  tlie  road 
to  Palmyra;  the  object  of  one  of  my  life-long  dreams — Damascus. 

At  the  point  where  I  left  the  turnpike,  I  engraved,  on  the  surface 
of  a  large,  smooth  stone  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way,  the  device 
of  the  Square  and  Compass.  The  extreme  hardness  of  this  material, 
ao  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  made  the  task  a  painful  one  to  wrists 
muscle,  and  explains  the  perfect  preservation  of  such  mouumeuts  as 
Hiram's  tomb,  the  great  inclosing  wall  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  Foun- 
tains of  Solomon  at  Etham,  and  others. 

LeuTing  the  turnpike,  the  change  to  a  Lebanon  bridle-way  ia  at  once 
painfully  evident.  You  begin  to  descend  a  bill  so  steep  that  you  in  vol- 
nntorily  stop  and  look  around  to  see  that  the  road  before  you  has  no  • 
been  abandoned.  At,  fii'at  sight  it  resembles  those  deep  gullies  some 
times  observed  in  our  own  country,  washed  out  by  wintry  storms 
&om  a  forsaken  road.  Finding  that  there  is  no  other  way,  you  get 
down  and  attempt  to  lead  your  horse.  But  a  Syrian  horse  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  ridden  or  driven,  not  led.  If  you  are  alone,  there  is  no 
other  remedy  but  to  remount  and  let  the  animal  bear  you  down  the 
bill  at  his  own  discretion.  Here  the  peculiar  training  of  the  horse  is 
Been  in  the  perfect  caulion  and  safety  with  which  he  does  his  work. 
Teetering  from  rock  to  rock,  springing  up  a  long  step,  dropping 
down  on  two  feet  at  a  time  when  the  descent  ia  too  great  for  on#, 
placing  his  feet  successively  into  crevices  barely  large  enough  for 
them,  and  taking  the  worst  places  he  comes  to  so  cheerfully  as  to 
ehovr  he  is  accnstomed  to  it,  the  horse  soon  brings  yon  to  the  foot  of 
the  first  hill,  and  prepares  to  mount  the  second.  That  day's  journey 
gare  me  a  new  idea  of  the  intelligence  of  a  Syrian  horse.  Sometimes 
we  rounded  the  sides  of  precipices  so  high  and  steep  that  I  was  fain 
to  shut  my  eyes  in  dismay.  Sometimes  we  meandered  among  gigan- 
tic masses  of  rocks  shaken  from  the  mountains  by  some  old  earth- 
quakea  Sometimes  we  crossed  stone  bridges  so  narrow  and 
rongh  that  nothing  but  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  horse's  shoea 
(mode  to  cover  tbe  whole  foot)  prevented  him  from  slipping.    Finallj 
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we  arriyed  at  the  village  of  Ain-Zehalteh  and  closed  our  first  day's 
stage. 

A  few  memorandums  that  I  made  on  the  point  of  a  precipice  will 
come  in  very  well  here.  If  the  reader  could  only  see  how  my  hair 
stood  on  end  with  fright  while  writing  them,  the  picture  would  be 
complete. 

The  experience  of  a  ride  up  Lebanon  is  something  neyer  to  be 
forgotten.  Eoads  tortuous  and  rocky,  over  a  country  wild  of 
aspect,  stony  and  wooded ;  roads  winding  to  all  points  of  the  compass, 
up  and  down  among  the  hills ;  roads  rocky  and  bad,  with  many  twist- 
ings  up  and  down,  but  romantic  and  picturesque ;  hardly  prudent  to 
remain  on  horseback,  as  the  precipices  are  frightful,  and  the  risk  of 
rolling  over  with  the  horse  is  imminent ;  as  the  Latins  used  to  say,  a 
fronte prectpUum,  a  tergo  lupus,  the  cliff  before  and  the  wolf  behind; 
ways  very  narrow,  one  side  dropping  down  upon  high,  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  an  inaccessible  wall ;  mutum  est  pictura  poema,  it 
is  a  poem  without  words ;  paths  tortuous  and  fatiguing;  a  frightful 
mountain-pass ;  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
of  rugged  ravines  and  impracticable  crags ;  a  bitter,  sharp,  cold  wind 
sweeping  down  from  the  snow-clad  heights  of  Lebanon ;  going  high 
up  where  "the  hay  withers  away,  the  grass  fails,  and  there  is  no  green 
thing"  (Isaiah  xv.  6);  pastbedsof  iron-stone,  recalling  the ^^  one  hun- 
dred thousand  talents  of  iron  "  (1  Chron.  xxix.  7)  which  Israel  gave 
for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  toiling  far  beyond  my 
strength  until  "  my  face  did  wax  pale  "  (Isaiah  xxix.  22) ; 

Where  the  summits  glitter  with  streaks  of  snow, 
And  the  villages  crown  the  knobs  below, 

bare  and  stony,  cut  by  every  rain.    A  hill  that  none  but  man  can 

climb,  covered  with  a  hundred  wintry  water-courses.    "  A  lowly  vale, 

low  as  the  hill  is  high,"  where  the  hardy  pine-tree  thrusts  its  roots 

deep  into  the  rocky  side  of  the  mouutain ;  this  is  the pinus  allapenses 

of  the  botanist  ''As  when  the  winter  streams  rush  down  the  mountain 

sides  and  fill  below,  with  their  swift  wat.er8,  poured  from  gushing 

springs,  some  hollow  vale."  Here  rises  the  Damoor,  which  I  crossed  the 

other  day  going  from  Beyrout  to  Sidon,  and  not  far  from  here  the 

Owely.    My  view  from    this   point  suggested  a  thousand  passages 

referring  to  height    It  seemed  if  I  was  on  "  the  highest  part  of  the 

dust  of  the  earth  "  (Proverbs  viii.  26) ;  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  lopped 

the  bough  with  terror,  and  the  high  ones  of  stature  were  hewn  down 

with  iron,  and  Lebanon  fell  by  a  mighty  one  (Isaiah  x.  B4). 
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In  the  deatruction  of  Aesyria,  even  Mt.  LebonoD  is  said  to  rejoice. 
One  of  the  finest  though  U  in  Isaiah's  prophecies  (liv.  8)  ia  that  in 
which  the  mountain  that  ha<l  been  widowed  of  its  noblest  trees  by 
Sennacherib  and  other  Asayrian  tymnta,  joins  in  the  cry  of  exalta- 
tion that  goes  up  to  heaven  at  the  downfall  of  tbe  kingdom. 

When  a  boy,  I  read  of  an  herb  growing  along  thlB  road  that  colors 
of  a  golden  hae  the  teeth  of  animals  that  browse  upon  it,  but  I  can 
find  nobody  here  who  ever  heard  of  if. 

The  men  lit'ing  among  these  crags  are  considerably  larger  and  far 
more  mascular  than  the  dwellers  in  the  plains.  Doubtless  it  wm 
so  in  Hiram's  day,  and  the  work  of  cutting  and  removing  the  cedars 
was  intrusted  to  tlie  mountaineers.  Old  Sandys  remarked,  in  1610 : 
"  Perhaps  the  cause  of  their  strength  and  big  proportions  is  that 
they  are  bred  in  the  mountains;  for  sach  are  observed  to  oversisce 
those  who  dwell  in  low  levels, "  At  the  intermeut  of  Past  Grand 
Mast<;r  Henry  Clay,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1852,  a  company  of 
100  men  came  down  from  the  mountain,  riding  blood-horses.  Not. 
■  man  in  the  company  was  less  than  six  feet,  and  their  averaga 
weight  was  240  lbs. ! 

A  man  hiis  just  passed  me  with  yellow  elippera  and  red  ehoes  over 
tb«m.  His  sash  holds  his  pistols  and  sword.  He  liae  a  long  veuer- 
i^le  beard,  a  thing  from  which  military  officers  and  soldiers  are  de- 
barred. These  regular  Turka  seem  to  me  generally  to  wear  a  light  and 
florid  coraplesion.  Scanning  this  man's  dress  I  observe,  what  other 
writers  have  remarked  before,  that  the  Turkish  dress  hides  all  deform- 
ities of  limb  and  ])erson,  while  the  variety  of  color,  arms,  and  Sowing 
beard,   naturally  divert   attention  trom   close   examination  of  the 
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Another  man  passes  na,  an  ill-favored,  slovenly  fellow,  of  whom  I, 
inqoire  what  part  of  these  mountains  no  man  can  pass  over.  Ths 
mountaineer  replies  that  he  can  go  up  or  down  any  vjody  on  horse- 
back that  water  can  run  through  I 

A  female  school  recently  opened  here,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Protestant  Missions  of  the  country,  enabled  me  to  secure  pleasant 
accommodations  with  the  teachers.  They  gave  us  the  best  fare  at 
their  command,  spread  for  ns  on  the  floor,  in  the  preacher's  room, 
sufficient  bedding,  and  left  us  to  a  repose  needed  after  the  day's  ride. 
At  the  village  of  Ain-Zehalteh  there  is  an  old  fountain,  now  disused, 
which  bas  a  pair  of  oarved  leopards  on  it,  resembling  the  lions  gra- 
ven on  the  side  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  at  Jerusalem,  supposed 
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remains  of  the  Ornsaders'  period.  There  are  here,  also,  sereraltomlM 
of  thafc  singular  people,  the  Druses,  to  whose  particular  form  of  Free- 
masonry I  will  call  attention  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  took  a  guide  and  started  for  the  cedars, 
which,  however,  were  in  plain  view,  standing  in  the  snow-drifts,  high 
up  on  the  mountain-side.  It  took  us  two  hours'  hard  riding  even  to 
the  foot  of  the  slopes  below  them.  Here  we  left  our  horses  and  made 
the  ascent  on  foot  This  is  the  first  time  I  discovered  that  a  man'a 
knees  at  fifty  are  not  the  same  machinery  as  at  thirty.  I  nsed  to 
be  noted  as  a  good  walker  and  climber;  but  that  piece  of  work  took 
Qie  conceit  out  of  me  forever  and  a  day.  We  mounted  mile  after 
mile.  We  passed  the  highest  barley-fields,  which  occupied  a  slope  of 
ground  almost  perpendicular.  We  passed  the  line  of  scarlet  pop- 
pies and  other  gay  flowers,  and  the  line  of  singing-birds,  and  finally 
the  line  of  vegetable  and  insect  life. 

The  mountain-air  revived  me  in  my  heat  and  fatigue,  as  I  stopped 
occasionally  to  look  back  and  enjoy  the  splendid  panorama  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  seen  from  Mount  Lebanon,  which  once  beheld 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Again  I  went  on,  with  tottering  knees,  and 
muscular  system  so  paralyzed  by  the  unwonted  strain  that  I  seemed 
to  have  no  control  over  it.  Looking  above  me,  the  cedars  appeared 
to  mock  my  desires,  and  withdraw  as  I  advanced.  Now  1  came  to 
the  line  of  the  snow-drifts,  across  which  the  winds  sobbed,  cold  aa 
winter. 

At  last  I  reached  the  lowest,  and  as  it  proved,  the  largest  of  th%^ 
grove,  a  cedar-tree  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  divided  sym- 
metrically into  four  noble  trunks.  Here  I  threw  myself  exhausted, 
and  devoted  the  first  hour  refiecting  upon  the  time,  place,  and 
occasion:  high  12 — Lebanon — ^visit  to  the  cedars  I  While  recover- 
ing my  breath  I  referred  to  some  of  the  authorities  concerning  these 
memorable  trees — such  as  these :  An  house  of  cedar  (2  Sam.  vii.  2)^ 
He  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  (1  Kings  iv.  33).  The  thistle 
sent  to  the  cedars  (2  Kings  xiv.  9 ;  2  Ohr.  xxv.  18).  Qrow  like 
a  cedai'  (Ps.  xcii.  12).  Beams  of  our  house  are  cedars  (Oant  1. 17)«^ 
Boards  of  cedar  (viiL  9).  Some  forty  other  references  may  be  traced 
through  the  concordance. 

The  particular  connections  between  the  cedars  and  the  monntains 
are  these:  Devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Jud.  ix.  15).  The  oedara 
of  Lebanon  (Ps.  civ.  16).  Upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Is.  iL  18)«. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  rejoice  at  thee  (Is.  xiv.  8).    The  oedan  of 
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Ij^anon   to  make  masts  for  thee  (Ezekiel  xxfii  5),  aud  Torioiu 
others. 

The  Hebrew  name  erez,  is  presened  still  among  the  Arabs.  I  asked 
my  guide  the  n»me  of  the  tree  that  bent  so  grandly  over  me ;  and 
b«  replied,  in  hia  corrupt  vernacular,  arrm,  equivalent  in  good  Ara- 
bic to  arz.  The  word  is  applied  in  Scripture,  ae  it  is  in  the  ver- 
:alar  Arabic,  generally,  to  the  trees  of  the  pi7te  family,  but  especially 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cedrua  Libani).  The  cedar-tree  named 
Lev.  xiv.  4,  etti.,  was  probably  the  timber  of  a  fragrant  species  of 
fnniper  growing  among  the  rocks  of  Sinai ;  but  in  most  of  the  Bib- 
lical references  this  tree  which  is  now  shading  me  is  doubtless  meant 
Ererywhere  the  symbolic  espressiona  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  are 
lofty  and  grand:  it  ia  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  the  tree  of  the  Lord, 
the  high  and  lifted  np,  etc,  etc  The  Amorite  in  his  arrogance 
and  the  Assyrian  in  his  greatness  were  compared  to  cedars.  It  is 
also  the  model  of  expansiveness.  The  constant  growth  of  the  rigbt- 
eoos  man  is  described  under  this  similitude.  Its  fragrance  ia  not 
orerlooked  in  such  expressions  as  "  the  smell  of  thy  garment  ia  like 
the  smell  of  Lebanon,"  The  cedar  was  the  prince  of  trees.  Every 
one  who  has  seen  it  amongst  the  snowa  of  Lebanon  will  recognize 
the  forceof  the  glorious  and  majestic  imagery  of  the  prophets.  This 
great  mona^h  of  twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  under  which  I  am  sit- 
ting, with  its  gnarled  and  contorted  stems  and  its  scaly  bark,  with 
massive  branches  spreading  their  foliage  rather  in  layers  than  is 
ftakea,  with  ite  dark-green  leaves,  fully  asserts  its  title.  Monarch  of 
the  Forests. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  wood  I  need  not  say  much ;  hundreds  of  my 
patrons  are  enabled  to  judge  of  that  for  themselves,  as  I  have  served 
good  specimens  to  them.  The  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
it  Bethany,  is  made  of  it.  It  is  certainly  close  in  grain,  as  well 
u  dark  in  color.  The  King's  House  on  Mount  Zion  was  made 
of  it,  and  Solomon  used  it  very  largely  in  the  Temple,  as  well  as  in 
hiiown  palace.  The  second  and  third  temples  were  equally  construct- 
ed of  cedar.  It  worked  well  in  carvings,  and  waa  used  by  the 
T]fnan  shipwrights  for  their  maata.  In  the  daya  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers,  the  whole  of  this  great  range  of  mountains,  probably, 
■boanded  in  this  noble  tree,  now  so  scarce,  and  found  only  upon  apota 
Wwly  inaccessible  to  visitors. 

I  ua  here  jnst  on  the  level  of  Wyoming  Territory,  in  the  United 
;9U(«,  tt,3G2  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  willquote  from  the  deacriptioD 
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of  a  traveller  there:  ''For  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  sideB  and 
snmmits  of  these  everlasting  hills  are  bedecked  with  the  greatest 
variety  and  the  grandest  display  of  flowers  that  ever  grew.  Gor- 
geously arrayed  in  countless  numbers,  they  present  every  color,  form, 
.  and  size.  The  higher  the  peak,  the  lighter  and  more  delicate  the 
colors;  ajb  the  very  loftiest  summits  grows  the  palmito  nivalis^  or 
snow-plant,  an  exquisite  gem  of  floral  beauty."    . 

Gradual  as  the  snow  at  Heaven's  breath 
Melts  off  and  shows  the  azure  flowers  beneath. 

The  view  of  the  great  mountain-eagle,  through  the  broad  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  cedars,  is  inspiring.  Serene  as  the  sublime 
untrodden  heights  around  him,  he  sails  alone  where  the  eye  of  man 
cannot  pierce,  and,  in  an  untroubled  atmosphere,  sees  the  lightnings 
leap  and  play,  and  hears  the  thunder  burst,  and  the  hurricane  roar 
far,  far  below  him.  Doubtless  the  prophet  Obadiah  was  regarding 
him  under  this  aspect  when  he  wrote, ''  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as 
the  eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars;,  thence  will 
I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord"  (i.  4). 

Ten  thousand  axe-men  are  now  (the  winter  of  1872)  chopping  pines 
in  the  forests  of  Michigan  alone,  and,  with  their  improved  steel  axes, 
every  blow  struck  must  be  equal  to  six  of  Hiram's  choppers,  using 
the  clumsy  copper  axes. 

The  throne  on  which  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  sat,  in  his 
statue  by  Phidias,  at  Athens,  was  made  of  cedar-wood,  adorned,  of 
course,  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  precious  stones,  and  colors. 

From  my  present  standpoint,  were  the  sun  setting  so  that  I  might 
have  the  full  benefit  of  his  light,  I  could  see  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
eighty  miles  in  the  northwest;  were  it  not  for  yonder  projecting 
poini^  I  could  see  Sidon,  twenty  miles  nearly  in  the  west. 

After  a  good  rest,  my  compauion  and  myself  lefb  our  overcoats  at 
the  foot  of  this  grand  old  cedar,  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  range, 
crossing  deep  snow-drifts,  piles  of  rocks,  loose  gravel-beds,  and  other 
varieties  of  mountain  surface.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pheas- 
ants or  partridges  that  whirred  out  of  a  pile  of  rocks  before  me,  and 
a  few  insects,  I  saw  no  signs  of  animated  nature,  and  a  few  speci- 
mens of  flowers  exhausted  the  botanical  exhibit  The  view  from  the 
top  of  the  range,  which  is  here  about  8,000  feet  high,  is  extremely 
grand,  and  had  not  the  wind  been  blowing  so  excessively  cold,  I  should 
have  enjoyed  a  longer  tarry.  Villages  by  scores  and  hundreds  dot 
the  hill-siles  in  every  direction,  though,  at  so  great  a  distance,  no 
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signs  of  inhabitants  can  be  detected,  save  a  eiiig'le  plowman  far 
beneath  me,  who  is  taming  up  the  earth  between  two  snov-drifta, 
preparatory  to  sowing  his  late  barley.  How  he  has  managed  to  olimb 
to  high  with  his  poor  little  cattle,  and  what  he  expects  to  raise  in 
this  mountain -zone,  I  cannot  telL 

I  retnrn  to  my  great  cedar,  which,  of  all  the  trees  around  me,  I  had 
chosen  to  be  my  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  very  one  which  Daniel  might  in 
spirit  have  seen  and  described  as  his  "  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth, 
and  tike  height  thereof  great,  reaching  nnto  heaven,  the  sight  thereof 
to  the  end  of  all  the  earth ;  the  leaves  fair,  the  beasts  of  the  field  hav- 
ing shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelling  in  the  boughs 
tliereoP'  (iv,  10).  Returning,  I  say,  to  this  tree,  I  named  it,  on  account 
of  its  four  prominent  divisions,  the  Tree  of  the  Four  Cardinal  Vir- 
tues. I  ate  heartily  of  the  victuals  we  had  prudently  provided 
before  leaving  Beyrout,  and  then,  snug  myself  in  a  nook  on  the  lee- 
ward-side of  the  tree,  and  coll  up  in  succession  the  names  of  seven- 
teen persons  whom  I  have  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  or 
kindness.  To  each  one  of  these  I  wrote  a  letter,  dated  "  On  Mount 
Lebanon,  April  26,  1868."  If  these  epistles  were  received  and  read 
with  half  the  pleasure  they  afforded  me  in  the  composition,  my  fi'ozen 
banda  and  feet  and  general  discomforts  were  amply  compensated. 

To  the  four  great  divisions  of  this  tree,  shooting  its  branches  so 
imtgnilicently  abroad,  after  carving  the  Sqnare  and  Compass  deftly 
upon  its  root,  I  apply  four  names  of  earth's  monarchs,  who  in  their 
day  did  not  deem  it  dero£^tory  to  their  greatness  to  patronize  the 
Masonic  assemljlies,  viz. :  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia:  Napoleon 
the  Great,  of  France ;  the  present  Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden  ;  and 
William,  present  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  number  of  trees  in  this  grove  is  probably  a  thousand,  mostly 
of  good  size,  bnt  none  of  them  tall  enough  to  furnish  a  must  or  beam, 
still  less  good  boards.  From  all  of  them  the  Arabs  have  lopped  off 
the  soperffuous  branches,  and  indeed  so  many  others  as  to  give  the 
entire  grove  a  stumpy  appearance,  perhaps  not  natural  to  it  Upon 
only  one  did  I  discover  any  cones,  those  large  and  handsome  seed- 
Tcsels,  so  much  sought  after  by  travellers;  the  natives  had  doubtless 
gathered  the  best  for  fuel  My  guide,  however,  afterwards  collected 
one  thousand  for  me,  and  sent  them  down  to  Beyrout.  Witli  these  I 
■applied  my  patrons,  as  valuable  additions  to  their  cabinets.  Of 
the  wooi,  1  secured  a  large  trunk  of  a  tree,  long  since  felled;  had  it 
rolled  down  the  mountain-eide  the  day  following  my  departure^  cut 
ID  two,  and  brought  to  me  on  the  back  of  a  cornel 
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As  soon  as  fchis  grove  is  thorougUy  ^  discoveredy"  and  gets  intc 
Porter's  ffand-Book,  which  is  the  Bible  of  all  English-reading  tourists, 
it  will  take  no  time  at  all  to  people  it  with  legends.  Monks  will  oome 
here  and  bnild  their  shanties,  and  retail  their  shenanegan  around  it 
Every  tree  will  have  its  name,  yes,  a  hundred  names ;  in  fiict^  will  be 
carved  all  over  with  names.  From  my  own  cognomen,  back  to  that 
of  Lamartine,  Willebald,  and — I  forget  the  list,  the  same  as  seen  in  the 
**  Sacred  Grove,**  at  the  head  of  the  Kadisha — ^a  regular  itinerant 
directory,  worse  than  the  one  on  Oheops'  pyramid,  will  be  engraved 
here. 

The  extreme  cold  of  the  mountain-air  warned  me  away.  So,  after 
cutting  a  good  stick,  and  collecting  an  abundance  of  sprigs  and 
leaves,  and  waving  my  Masonic  flag  to  the  winds  of  Lebanon,  I  started 
upon  the  descent^  only  less  adventurous  and  even  more  tedious  than 
the  ascent.  My  very  knee-caps  twinge  now  with  the  remembrance 
as  I  write  of  that  slipping,  scrambling,  tumbling  journey  to  the  base 
of  Mount  Lebanon.  How  glad  I  was  to  have  the  relief  of  my  saddle 
I  need  not  say.  I  again  spent  the  night  at  Ain-Zehalteh,  surrounded 
with  the  dwarf  round-topped  pine  and  umbrageous  carob  (the  name 
means  ^' The  spring  that  has  moved'*),  and  returned  next  day  to 
Beyrout,  highly  gratified  with  my  successful  and  invigorating  visit  to 
Lebanon. 

In  the  opening  of  this  article,  I  alluded  to  the  great  cedar-grove  at 
the  head  of  the  Biver  Kadisha.  Those  are  much  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  Cedrus  Lihani  known  to  be  in  existQ9ce,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  them  even  antedate  the  time  of  the  Hirams. 
Professor  Tristam  says  of  them :  "  The  trees  are  not  too  close,  nor  are 
they  entirely  confined  to  the  grove.  Though  the  patriarchs  are  of 
enormous  growth,  they  are  no  higher  than  the  younger  trees,  many 
of  which  reach  a  circumference  of  eighteen  feet."  Dr.  Thompson 
says :  ^'  The  platform  where  the  cedars  stand  is  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  around  it  are  gathered  the  very  tallest 
and  grayest  heads  of  Lebanon.  The  forest  is  not  large,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  trees,  great  and  small,  grouped  irregularly  on  the 
sides  of  shallow  ravines,  which  mark  the  birthplace  of  the  Kadisha  or 
Holy  Biver.  Some  of  these  trees  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  or 
broken  by  enormous  loads  of  snow,  or  torn  to  fragments  by  tempests. 
Young  trees  are  constantly  springing  up  &om  the  roots  of  old  ones, 
and  from  seeds  of  ripe  cones.  The  whole  of  the  upper  terrace  of 
Lebanon  might  again  be  covered  with  groves  of  those  noble  treea 
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ud  farnieb  timber  enough,  not  only  for  Solomon's  Temple  kud  '  the 

hoDSeof  the  forest  of  Lebanon,' but  for  all  tbe  honsea  along  thia 

They  have  been  propagated  by  the  nut  or  seed  in  many  parts 

Efl/ Europe,  and  it  is  said  there  are  more  of  them  now  within  fifty 
mUesuf  London  than  on  all  Lebauou." 

It  issaiJ  also  that  these  groves  of  cedar  east  of  Ain-Zehalteh,  which  I 
hiTejDSt  visited,  could,  a  few  years  ago,  boast  of  their  ten  thousand 
cediire;  bat  the  sheikh  sold  them  to  a  native,  who  cut  them  down  for 
pilch.  Vigorous  youngplants,  however,  are  springing  up  on  every  side ; 
Btnmp  has  been  measured  which  was  thirteen  feet  in  diameter. 
I  cau  only  say  that  the  largest  tree  /  found  there  was  but  five  feet  in 
iii«meter  (fifteen  in  circumference).  The  so-called  California  pine, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  a  branch  that  eprings  out  at  a  height  of  fifty 
l<feet  beiDg  Bvc  feet  in  diameter,  is  of  course  a  much  larger  tree  than 
'iny  of  these. 
And  now  for  a  few  desultory  passages  from  my  diary: 

Sitting  under  this  "  Tree  of  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtnes,"  let  me 
inmmon  up  one  of  that  cloud  of  witnesses  who  found  the  cedar  a 
worthy  type  of  inspired  truth,  he  who  noted  the  rush  of  the  workmen 
that  poured  up  these  slopes  at  the  command  of  Hiram  to  cut  the 
gnat  trees.  Jeremiah :  "  When  I  prophesied  of  the  hosts  who 
Ihonlil  swarm  under  Nebuchadnezzar  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  I  said, 
The;  shall  march  with  an  army,  and  come  against  her  with  axes,  as 
hewers  of  wood.  They  shall  cut  down  her  forest"  (xlvi.  23).  Seeing 
hofffew  and  comparatively  dwarfish  these  are,  as  compared  with  the 
■iie  sud  abundance  of  the  cedar  forests  in  olden  time,  we  see  the 
liiroe  of  Isaiah's  e:(pression  (ii,  12) :  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
ill  th(^  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted  np."  Down  at 
Bethlehem,  a  hundred  miles  southward,  the  rows  of  unpaiuted  beams 
in  the  old  church  acknowledge  this  forest  as  their  source.  An  old 
pilpim  who  was  here  a.d.  1332,  wrote  that  cedar-trees  grow  very 

■";h  in  these  bills  and  produce  apples  as  great  as  a  man's  head- 
is  was,  of  course,  wliat  we  commonly  style  cone.t. 


As  Joshua,  when  he  had  waxed  old  and  was  stricken  in  age,  called 

U  Israel  together  at  Shechem    (b.o.  1427),  and  made  a  covenant 

l»ith  them,  and  recounted  all  that  Ood  had  done  for  them  since  the 

I  call  of  Abraham  (b.c.  1931),  nearly  five  centuries  before ;  and  then 

*  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak."  and  made  it 

•  witness  unto  tbem,  "lest  they  should  deny  their  God"  (Joshna 
*iiii.— iiv.)  so  let  me  set  this  rude  ashlar  on  its  end,  and  grate- 
tally  leconnt  what  Ood  bos  done  for  me  since  I  left  my  native  land 
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two  months  ago.  At  Ain-Zehalteh,  I  remarked  that  nothing  is  8C 
painful  among  these  grand  historic  mountains  as  to  see  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  the  women  of  the  Lebanon  villages.  Descending  from  the 
steeps  in  lengthened  files,  with  heavy  loads  of  wood  upon  their  heads, 
bending  under  burdens  which  their  weak  frames  can  ill  sustain — ^here 
are  the  women  of  the  Koran.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  the  object  of 
their  silly  stare  and  rude  laughter,  and  compelled  to  witness  their 
unseemly  deportment,  clothed  as  they  are  in  filthy,  coarse,  and  scanty 
garb. 

A  generation  back,  the  Druse  women  of  Lebanon  wore  the  tanturctj 
or  silver  horn,  often  two  feet  in  length,  fastened  to  the  forehead  by 
a  strong  cushion,  and  supporting  a  white  veil  which  concealed  the  fiace. 
Assumed  at  her  marriage,  she  never  laid  this  aside  until  prepared  for 
the  grave.  But  this  strange  and  characteristic  ornament  is  now  dis- 
pensed with.  As  I  do  not  know  why  they  wore  it,  neither  can  I 
explain  why  they  have  discontinued  it  The  horses  1  meet  are  lean 
and  poor  in  flesh,  but  sinewy  and  patient  of  labor.  Their  nimble- 
ness  at  a  stumble  is  only  inferior  to  a  goat's.  Evidently  they  are  acctus- 
tomed,  when  stepping  on  a  stone,  to  calculate  on  its  rolling,  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  The  incalculable  quantities  of  cedar 
transported  by  the  mariners  of  King  Hiram,  from  Lebanon  to 
Jerusalem,  contrast  so  widely  with  the  scanty  yield  of  the  present  day, 
that  the  reader  is  almost  tempted  to  suggest  an  exaggeration  in  the 
figures.  Yet,  as  late  as  1837,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  sent  to  these  same 
mountains  with  an  order  for  1,052,000  trees  ef  different  sorts.  Of 
these,  70,000  were  required  to  be  thirty-five  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
square ;  the  rest  smaller.  Year  by  year  from  that  time  fh)m  60,000 
to  60,000  trees  were  shipped  thence  to  Egypt.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandrette  they  furnish  yellow  pine  and  other  sticks,  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions : 

Yellow  pine,  80  feet  long,  18  to  20  inches  square. 
Green  pine,    20        "  9  inches  square. 

Beech,  35        "         15  " 

Linden,  50        "         27  « 

The  allusions  to  the  use  of  the  Lebanon  cedar  in  the  construction 
of  Solomon's  various  works  are  frequent  The  same  appear  in  the 
Zerubbabol  constructions,  500  years  later.  In  2  Samuel  vii.  2,  David 
says  to  the  prophet  Nathan :  "  I  dwell  in  an  house  of  cedar,'*  and  he 
a^ed  leave  to  build  ^^an  house  of  cedar''  for  Divine  worship.     The 
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material  fur  his  palace  had  been  Becnred  throngb  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  who  was  aflerwurda  so  munificent  to  Solo- 
mon. To  facilitate  the  work  of  constructing  a  temple,  which  was  I'e* 
served  for  his  son  Solomon,  he  collected  "  cedar  trees  in  abntidance  for 
the  Zidoniaus,  and  they  of  Tyre  brought  mnch  cedar  wood  to  David." 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  ever  a  symbol  of  beauty,  loftiness,  and 
gruidear.  In  Psalm  civ.  16,  we  read :  "  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full 
of  sap ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  He  hath  planted,  where  the 
bird<  make  their  nests."  In  Isaiah  ii.  13 :  "  The  cedars  of  Lebanon 
sre  high  and  lifted  np,"  In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  5 :  "  They  have  taken 
oedors  of  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee."  Many  other  references  of 
this  sort  may  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  aid  of  a  oon- 
oordance. 

In  the  construction  of  the  great  temple  upon  Mount  Moriah,  such 
quantities  of  cedar  were  used  as  surpass  all  computation.  The  labor 
necessary  to  fell  these  upon  the  high  mountains;  to  bring  them  down 
6,000  to  8,000  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  through  frightful  passes 
and  down  giddy  chasms,  to  the  plain ;  to  make  them  up  into  raft«  in 
the  caves  and  inlets  of  the  coast;  to  flout  them  seventy-five  miles 
along  the  shore;  to  draw  them,  water-aodden,  up  the  acclivity  at 
Joppa:  to  bear  them  by  land  thirty  or  forty  miles  across  the  country, 
ascending  some  2,600  feet  by  the  way ;  and,  when  arrived  at  Jerusa- 
lem, to  shape  them  into  the  various  uses  demanded  by  the  great 
hailder — tliis  labor,  we  say,  was  truly  immense,  and  deBes  calcula- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  well  said  in  I  Kings  ix.  11,  that  " Hiram,  King 
df  Tyre,  bad  furnished  Solomon  with  cedar-trees  according  to  all  his 
deaire." 

In  two  minute  accounts  of  the  temple-building,  contained  in  1 
Sings  and  2  Chronicles,  are  seen  these  references  to  cedar  material: 
•■  He  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards  of  cedar ; "  the  cham- 
bers, five  cubits  high  against  the  house,  "  rented  on  the  house  with 
timber  of  cedar;"  "He  built  the  walls  of  the  house  within  with 
boards  of  cedar ; "  '■  He  built  twenty  cubits  on  the  sides  of  the  house, 
both  the  fioor  and  the  walls,  with  boards  of  cedar ; "  "  The  cedar  of 
the  bonse  within  was  carved  with  knops  and  open  flowers;  all  was 
cedar;  there  was  no  stone  seen ; "  the  altar  in  the  holy  place  was  of 
cedar,  covered  with  pure  gold. 

But  his  own  house,  on  Mount  Zion,  still  more  profusely  abounded 
with  this  costly  wood.  It  was,  indeed,  termed  "  the  house  of  the  for- 
of  Lebanon,"  for  this  very  reason.     It  stood  "  upon  four  row 
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cedar  pillars,  with  oedar  beams  upon  the  pillars,  and  it  was  coTered 
with  cedar  above  upon  the  beams  that  lay  on  forty-fiye  pillars,  fif- 
teen in  a  row."  The  porch  of  judgment  ^'  was  coyered  with  oedar 
from  one  side  of  the  floor  to  the  other."  To  sum  up  this  profiiaion 
in  a  few  words,  the  sacred  historian  says  (1  Kings  x.37):  ^The 
King  made  cedars  to  be  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  yale  for 
abundance."  In  an  excellent  volume  by  Mrs.  Forbes,  lately  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  '^  A  Woman's  First  Impressions  of  Eiuope,'' 
the  following  passage  occurs :  '^  Down  the  long  vistas  of  the  park  of 
Warwick  Castle,  England,  stand  cedars  of  Lebanon,  stretching  tbeir 
wide  branches  over  English  earth,  perhaps  brought  from  Paleetine 
by  the  great  Earl  Guy  Jiimself" 

In  the  re-construction  of  the  temple,  commenced  about  B.a  585,  by 
Zerubbabel,  we  read  that  <'  they  gave  money,  and  meat,  and  drink,  and 
oil  unto  them  of  Zidon,  and  to  them  of  Tyre,  to  bring  cedar  trees 
from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of  Joppa,  according  to  the  grant  they  had 
of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia."  The  same  thing  occurred  about  500 
years  later,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  historian 
Josephus,  when  Herod,  that  renowned  builder,  undertook  to  restore 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  was  by  that  time  greatly  decayed,  and 
procured,  through  the  Phoenicians,  who  then  possessed  the  defiles  of 
the  Lebanons,  the  needed  wood  for  the  reparation. 

A  very  large  number  of  American  Lodges  are  named  after  this 
mountain,  either  Lebanon,  Libanus,  or  Mount  Lebanon.  Among 
them  I  instance  No.  86,  Ky. ;  No.  26,  Ohio ;  No.  104,  L?k ;  No.  46, 
Vt.;  No  7,  D.  C;  No.  59,  Tenn.;  No.  117,  N.  0.;  No.  191,  N.  Y.; 
No.  104,  Md. ;  No.  229,  Ala. ;  No,  97,  Ark. ;  Nos.  32  and  49,  N.  H. ; 
No.  226,  Pa. ;  No.  35,  Mass.,  etc.,  eta 

As  name-s  appropriate  to  lay  upon  this  great  Masonic  locality,  the 
followiug  are  selected,  viz. :  Fred  Webber,  Stephen  Merrill,  L.  A. 
Foote,  Oliver  George,  Boyal  G.  Millard,  J.  W.  Clayton.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Makeany,  J.  0.  W.  Bailey,  Jacob  H.  Medairy,  M.D.,  and  William 
Mead. 


T  was  not  in  my  power  to  viait  Baalbec  and  PaJmjnv 
without  ueglecting  more  important  int^^reste.  I  am  there-< 
fore  chiefly  indebted  to  Brother  A.  L.  Rawson,  the  Oriental 
artist  and  ecribe,  for  my  notes  upon  those  wonderful  {w 
der  full!)  localities,  interesting  especially  to  the  Masonio 
Bntiqnary,  because  doiibtlesB  btiilt  by  the  same  hands  whose  chisel- 
marks  are  fonnd  to-day  indented  upon  the  walls  and  ashlars  in  the 
great  qnarry  at  Jernsolem.  In  other  words,  the  remains  of  Baalbeo 
and  Palmyra  are  covered  with  the  "Kandmarks  of  Hiram'a 
Boildera  1 " 

Baalbec,  or  HeliopoUs,  the  City  of  the  Snn,  is  situated  abont  thirty 
miles  to  the  left  of  the  route  between  Beyrout  and  Damascns,  de- 
scribed in  my  last  chapter.  It  is  usnal  for  travellers  to  go  first  to 
D&mascos  by  stage  ("  diligence,"  so  called  in  French,  because  an 
exceedingly  "slow  coach"),  and  there  hire  horses  and  servants,  with 
that  inevitable  and  dreadful  bore,  the  dragoman,  to  torment  yon,  and 
be  paid  for  it.  Not  that  there  is  the  least  need  of  this  fellow.  There  is 
not  a  horse  in  Damascna  that  couldn't  keep  the  track  between  that 
place  and  Baalbec  with  his  eyes  shut;  but  it  is  fashionable  hereto 
hare  a  dragoman,  just  as  it  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  (dirty)  white  cotton 
cloth  around  your  hat,  and  buy  a  "yaller"  silk  scarf  in  tho  bazaars 
to  carry  home.  The  site  of  Baalbec  is  a  pleasant  one,  though  the 
monntain-ride  across  from  Damascus  is  very  rough  and  disagreeable. 
I  noticed,  at  my  dining  station  in  the  Bukaa  valley,  a  party  setting 
out  from  there  to  Baalbec,  thus  avoiding  three  times  crossing  the  hills 
between  thatand  Damascus — a  sensible  procedure.  Baalbec  lies  well 
up  the  valley,  near  some  charming  rivulets  of  water,  at  the  opening 
of  a  little  nook  leading  into  the  main  valley.  For  all  particnlara  of 
the  history,  etc.,  of  the  place,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  larger  works  of 
Thomson,  Porter,  Robinson,  etc.      At  what  period,  or  by  whom,  the 
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city  was  founded  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  probably  coeval  with  th< 
most  prosperous  period  of  Phoenician  history ;  local  tradition  bbeo* 
ciates  it  with  King  .Solomon.  A  slight  examination  shows  that^  while 
the  colossal  platform  of  the  Temple  and  the  beveled  masonry  under 
the  great  peristyle  point  to  the  Phoenician  architects,  the  Greeks, 
Ilomans,  and  Syrians  have  all,  in  turn,  had  a  hand  in  the  erection  of 
the  later  structures,  just  as  we  know  that  many  of  the  inscriptions 
are  Saracenic,  and  therefore  comparatively  recent  Julius  Csesar, 
about  B.C.  47,  made  it  a  Boman  colony,  under  the  name  of  Heli- 
opolis.  On  the  coins  of  Augustus  Caesar,  about  b.c.  31,  we  find  the 
corroboration  of  this  fact  in  the  inscription,  "  Col.  Julia  Augusta 
Felix  Heliopolis."  A  sacred  oracle  was  established  here  a  century 
later,  which  the  Emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  98,  consulted  prior  to  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Parthians. 

The  city  of  Baalbec  was  irregular  in  form,  covering  an  area  of 
about  a  mile  in  diameter  (more  accurately,  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence), and  this  whole  space  is  piled  up  with  dibris  of  costly  and  ex- 
quisite architecture  in  marble,  Lebanon  limestone,  granite,  and 
porphyry.  Some  extremely  large  and  elegant  columns  of  porphyry 
were  taken  from  here  1,500  years  since,  and  now  form  portions  of  the 
Mosque  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  The  whole  ruin  may  be  best 
divided,  for  examination,  as  Professor  Bawson  has  done,  into  the 
Great  Temple,  the  Peristyle  Temple,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
Weeks  and  months  are  profitably  spent  by  architectural  students  in 
the  study  of  these  three  monuments.  Fortunately,  there  are  extant^  in 
the  great  American  libraries,  copies  of  the  accurate  works  of  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  who  explored,  figured,  and  wrote  up  the  place  in  the  last 
century,  when  many  more  of  the  great  columns,  etc.,  were  standing 
than  now. 

If  an  American  reader,  who  has  never  seen  any  erections  larger 
or  finer  than  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  will  set  his  imagina- 
tion to  work  as  to  the  designs  originally  drawn  on  the  trestle- 
board  by  the  Grand  Architect  of  Baalbec  (perhaps  Hiram  Abif  him- 
self), lot  him  be  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  eastern  edge  of  a 
platform,  looking  west  First  comes  the  portico,  one  hundred  and 
eiglity  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-seven  feet  deep.  The 
platform  itself  is  elevated  twenty  feet,  the  wall  below  being  built  of 
largo  undressed  stones,  and  showing  that  formeily  a  grand  and  massive 
•tuirway,  now  absent,  led  up  to  it  &om  the  direction  of  the  rising 
mn.    Only  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  remain,  the 
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oolnniDS  themselves  having  been  removed  or  destroy ei  But  the 
wings  of  the  portico,  built  of  stones  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  broad  and  high  in  proportion,  remain  almost  intact  Into 
each  wing  you  may  enter  from  the  portico  into  chambers  thirty-one 
by  thirty-eight  feet,  which  have  been  used  by  the  present  government 
as  forts ;  stairways  lead  down  from  them  into  the  body  of  the  massive 
platform  below. 

Passing  westward  &om  the  portico  through  a  triple  gateway,  we 
enter  a  hexagon  (six-sided)  court,  two  hundred  feet  deep  by  three 
hundred  wide  (from  north  to  south).  On  the  east,  north,  and  south 
sides  of  this  vast  court  are  right-angled  recesses,  each  having  four 
columns  in  front  of  it.  Still  passing  westward,  we  find  a  portal  fifty 
feet  wide  opening  into  the  second  court,  which  surpasses  all  vof 
human  grandeur  that  the  world  contains,  except  some  Egyptian 
edifices.  It  is  four  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy  from  north  to  south.  It  was  entirely  en- 
compassed by  recesses  and  niches  which,  in  their  very  ruin,  are  over- 
poweringly  magnificent.  Great  rows  of  columns  surrounded  this 
enormous  court,  their  bases  being  seven  feet  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  their  height,  including  base,  capital,  and  entablature,  eighty-nine 
feet  1  Each  of  these  tremendous  works,  a  portion  of  them  being  of 
that  hardest  and  heaviest  of  stone.  Syenite,  is  composed  of  six  pieces, 
viz. :  the  base  is  one,  the  shaft  three  (fastened  together  inwardly  by 
massive  iron  cramps),  the  capital  one,  and  the  entablature  crossing 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  one.  The  style  is  Corinthian.  The  entablature 
is  exquisitely  done,  "  the  mouldings  being  deep,  and  filled  up  with 
the  egg  and  dice  ornaments.  The  frieze  has  garlands  hung  between 
projections,  each  of  which  is  adorned  with  an  acanthus  leaf  and  a 
bust." 

But  we  are  yet  only  in  the  outer  court  of  Baalbec's  vast  temple. 
Still  continuing  westward,  we  come  now  to  the  real  edifice  for  which 
all  these  costly  apJ)roaches  were  made.  It  is  a  vast  peristyle,  measur- 
ing  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  On  each  side  of  it  were  nineteen  columns,  at  each  end 
ten;  the  dimensions,  etc.,  of  these  columns  have  just  been  given. 
This  temple  stood  on  massive  walls  fifty  feet  high,  so  that  a  person 
mounted  on  the  highest  projection  of  the  wall  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  Thus  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  platform,  through  the  portico,  the 
two  courts,  and  the  temple  itself,  is  nearly  three  hundred  yards. 


-•MPLE  O-    THE  SUK. 

-     .  r  ,  Ts  ::■.■:  .-xpress  the  greatest  architectural  wondei 

•..    ■  li.-a  my  readers  will  view  with  the  greatest 

T      .iLtrrion  of  enormous  ashlars,  of  which  the 

-    iiiz:  jTwl  is  composed.    Here  are  the  three  great 

^     -VL  .  liily  celebrated,  one  being  sixty-four  feet  in 

.    -^r^  :bvt  eight  inches,  the  third  sixty-three  feet, 

L^.i^rru  length  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  eight 

.r.^'ic  is  thirteen  feet,  and  depth  eleven,  and  they 

1.    i.ove  the  ground,  in   the  heavy  masonry  of  the 

"  ^      L-.?^'   jrn^at  ashlars  the  building  was  named  by  the 

'.".'.r.-.-etoued"  (trilithon).    In  the  northern  part  of  this 

.    .T  '..u--  scenes,  each  about  thirty-one  by  thirteen  feet,  and 

.  -v. .-::  iiiL'hes  wide. 

:.i    v.^udorful    building  I   have   just  described,  but    on 

:\}.i  :v::siuorably  lower,  there  stands,  to  the  south,  the  most 

-.^^i  uosc  magnificent  monument  of  ancient  art  in  Syria,  the 

^un^  or  Apollo.    Like  the  other,  it  faces  the  east,  and 

.■■.I'.Ir^d  and  twenty-seven  feet  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen^ 

s^.:t«.i:i  :;^  iLirger  than  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.    The  style  is  also 

,",'Li.i.::iaii.    In  1T51,  Wood  and  Dawkins  found  nine  columns  stand- 

t^    II  -.-lo  south  side  of  tliis  edifice;  but  the  earthquake  of  1759 

:»;v»»  ■Iowa  three  of  these,  and  nine  from  the  temple  first  described. 

•.■?ic  "viiul    to   this  temple,  when  entire,   was  probably  the  most 

>4.r'.l-w  :i^  and   beautiful  gateway  in  the  world.     It  was  ornamented, 

ji;*\*  luiusiiou,  with  every  device  that  could  be  used,  in  the  most  florid 

k.\'rtM:hiiUi  stylt\    Ears  of  grain,  vine-leaves,  and  grapes,  with  little 

[i^ur^'S  of  gonii  or  elves  hid  among  them,  and  many  choice  touches 

of  sor^^ll-work,  attract  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste.    Near  the  south- 

wt*c  au^lo  of  this  tem])le  is  a  heap  of  ruins  that  form  a  most  striking 

tULi^'  of  the  desolation  of  architecture;  in  one  confused  mass,  colossal 

ov»lumus  of  shafts,  huge  capitals  that  look,  when  on  the  ground,  out 

of  all  proi)ortion  with  the  airy  columns  that  rise  up  beside  them, 

jfiguuiio  architraves,  friezes,  and  ceilings. 

Tlie  third  of  these  ancient  structures  to  which  the  traveller  will 
give  attention  is  the  Circular  Temple,  situated  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  others.  From  the  centre  of  all  these  ruins  the  great 
quarries,  from  which  the  material  for  the  underlying  walls  was 
procured,  lie  under  the  base  of  the  hill,  one-half  mile  wesL  Here  is 
%  stone,  finished  in  the  quarry,  but  never  used,  and  the  largest  of 
them  all.    It  is  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  fourteen  feet  two  inches 
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high,  and  thirteen  feet  broad.  It  contains,  therefore,  more  than 
thirteen  thonsand  cnbic  feet  of  sfcone,  and  weighs  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred  tons.  To  a  student  of  the  human  intellect,  it  were 
worth  a  visit  to  Baalbec,  to  muse  upon  this  ashlar  I  It  would  be  an 
interesting  study  to  compare  it  with  a  few  of  the  great  stones  wrought 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  ancient  builders ;  at  Sais,  in  Egypt^ 
for  instance,  there  is  a  chapel,  cut  from  a  single  block,  that  is 
eighteen  feet  long,  thirteen  broad,  and  seven  high.  It  was  brought 
from  Elephantine.  Two  thousand  men  were  employed  for  three 
years  in  carrying  the  mass  down  the  Kile.  It  was  finidied  about  B.a 
569,  under  King  Amadis,  the  man  who  was  visited  by  Pythagoras, 
with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  governor  of  Samos,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  and  whatever 
was  abstruse  and  important  in  their  religion.  A  block  of  granite 
was  quarried  a  few  years  since,  at  Monson,  Ms.,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  eleven  wide,  four  thick,  calculated  to  weigh  about  one 
thousand  three  hundred  ton&  To  detach  it  from  the  matrix,  eleven 
thousand  and  four  holes  were  drilled  in  a  line  parallel  with  its  front 
edge.  The  comer-stone  of  the  State  House  of  Illinois,  spoken  of  in 
the  lepers  as  something  ponderous,  weighs  fourteen  tons!  In  the 
Emporium  Bomanum,  within  a  few  years,  a  block  of  Syenite  granite 
has  been  found  that  measures  one  hundred  cubic  metres  (a  metre  is 
about  two  feet).  Gibbon  describes  an  obelisk  of  the  same  material, 
as  being  removed  from  Egypt  to  Home,  that  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
Luxor  Obelisk,  now  in  Paris,  which  is  seventy-two  feet  high,  is  esti- 
mated to  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  column  of  Alex- 
ander, at  St  Petersburg,  a  granite  monolith,  is  eighty-four  feet  high 
and  fourteen  in  diameter,  and  estimated  to  weigh  four  hundred  tona. 
The  sarcophagus  of  King  Hiram,  described  in  a  previous  chapter, 
weighs  about  fifty  tons.  The  conier-stone  at  the  southwestern  angle 
of  Mount  Moriah,  thirty  feet  by  eight,  and  six  high,  weighs  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  tons ;  another  in  the  same  wall  is  reckoned  at  two 
hundred  and  thirty  tons.  One  of  the  ashlars  in  the  ancient  work  at 
Stonehenge,  England,  weighs  forty  tons ;  another  seventy. 
How  well  it  may  be  said  of  all  these  grand  buildings: 

They  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home. 
Who  thus  could  build  I 

And  yet  the  ancients  had  no  mechanical  powers  other  than  thoee 
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we  possess ;  nor  theirs  half  so  perfectly  at  command  as  onr  boflden 
have.  Of  the  largest  ashlar  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Charles  Buckle 
calculates  that  if  only  muscular  power  was  applied  to  it,  20,000  men 
would  not  be  too  large  a  force,  allowing  one  hundred  and  seventy-siz 
pounds  to  each. 
A  poet-author  suggests  good  thoughts  in  these  lines : 

These  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high; 
The  dial  which  the  wizard  time 

Has  raised  to  count  his  ages  by. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  very  forcibly  suggests  that,  being  on  the  road 
from  Tyre  to  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  the  Phoenician  masons  who  were 
employed  to  construct  that  wonderful  vision  of  the  Desert,  could  re- 
fresh their  memory  in  the  grandest  architectural  details,  by  an 
examination  of  these  unexcelled  productions,  these  perfect  gems  of 
human  art. 

The  coins  struck  here,  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  (crowned 
AJ).  222)  have  on  the  reverse  this  temple,  now  in  ruins,  with  the 
inscription  Colonia  HeliopoUtana  lovi  Optimo  Maximo  HeliopoK' 
tana. 

Some  writer  has  elegantly  said  here,  that  time  carries  his  secrets 
away,  leaving  his  enigmas  to  perplex  us.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  popular  tradition  attributes  these  stupendous  works,  as  indeed 
all  other  extraordinary  things  in  this  country,  to  Eling  Solomon. 
They  are  themselves  but  a  stupid  race,  though,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  travellers  reported  them  as  exhibiting  a  skull  so  large  that  \ 
man  could  put  his  head  in  it  It  surely  was  not  of  any  member  of 
the  races  now  inhabiting  this  valley.  The  story  they  tell  of  the  Great 
Ashlar  is,  that  the  devils  {genii,  or  evil  spirits)  being  subjugated 
by  King  Solomon,  were  compelled  by  that  remarkable  executive  to 
excavate  these  majestic  stones,  and  lay  them  in  order  in  the  platform 
at  Baalbec ;  but,  just  as  the  largest  stone  was  about  to  be  cracked 
from  its  native  matrix,  the  death  of  the  Great  Bang  was  announced  to 
them,  B.C.  975,  and  they  incontinently  refused  to  work  any  longer. 
So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  have  done  nothing  in  the  architectural 
way  since.  Of  their  flight  the  Arabic  poets  say,  "  they  filled  the  air 
with  the  sound  of  their  chains." 

I  remarked  before  that  the  eight  porphyry  columns  seen  in  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  were  taken  by  the  Boman 
Emperor  Aurelian,  fi*om  the  temple  at  Baalbec,  in  Syria.    When  that 
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great  Ohuroh  of  St  Sophia  was  dedicated  by  Jastmian,  long  afterward^ 
be  is  said  to  have  cried  out^  **  Solomon,  I  have  surpassed  yon  I ''  This 
was  hard  on  Solomon,  who,  haying  been  in  his  royal  sepulchre  for 
some  thirteen  centuries,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  silence  the  brag- 
gadocio. After  all,  when  we  come  to  charge  our  thoughts  full  of 
these  stupendous  proportions,  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  they  do  not 
at  all  equal  those  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  to  be  described  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Quite  a  number  of  American  lodges  have  names  suggested  by  this 
place,  or  by  particular  objects  found  in  its  ruins,  as,  for  instance, 
Ashlar  Lodge  No.  203,  Georgia;  111,  Iowa;  91,  Michigan;  70,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  also,  BcLolbec  Lodge  No.  71,  Massachusetts ;  Hohdh  Lodge 
(from  a  Biblical  locality  between  Baalbec  and  Damascus)  is  No.  276, 
Pennsylyani&  From  liaphtali,  the  Hebrew  tribe  that  possessed  this 
end  of  the  country  as  far  as  David's  kingdom  extended.  Lodge  No. 
262,  Ohio,  is  named.  We  enlarge  the  circle  of  association,  by  plant* 
ing  amongst  these  grand  old  Masonic  ruins  the  names  of  ten  breth- 
ren, honored  on  the  register  of  American  and  Canadian  Masons, 
viz.,  W.  J.  B.  McLeod  Moore,  Solomon  W.  Cochrane,  X.  J.  Maynard, 
William  C.  Mahan,  Charies  Spaeth,  R.  A.  Whittaker,  M.  E.  Gillette, 
T.  Boyd  Poster,  William  Storer,  and  Enoch  P.  Breed. 

Our  good  brother  Mason,  Lamartine,  set  out  for  this  place  from 
Beyrout,  March  28th,  1833,  with  twenty-six  horses  and  a  whole  com- 
pany of  natives  for  servants  and  escort.  The  French  poet  made  a  noise 
in  these  mountains,  and  his  name  is  even  now  a  household  word  for 
liberality  and  largeness  of  idea.  His  descriptions  are  unparalleled 
for  elegance  of  language,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  more  space  to 
give  them.  I  have  never  seen  a  work  that  the  student  of  the  French 
language  can  read  with  so  much  profit  as  his  '*  Souvenirs,  Impres- 
sions, Pens6es  et  Paysages  pendant  un  Voyage  en  Orient,  1832-1833, 
on  Notes  d'un  Voyageur,  par  M.  De  Lamartine."  In  the  life-long  sor- 
rows of  this  remarkable  man  was  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  adage 
Ouivis  dolori  remedium  est  patientia — the  remedy  for  every  sorrow 
is  patience. 

The  ruins  of  Palmyra^  or  Tadmor,  which  is  the  Bible-name  of  the 
place,  are  only  second  in  extent  and  grandeur  tx)  those  just  described, 
and  are  best  delineated  in  the  splendid  work  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  published  in  England  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  since.  To  visit  the  place  at  present 
involves  so  heavy  an  expense,  in  purchasing  protection  &om  the 
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Arabs^  that  bufc  few  travellers  care  to  attempt  it.    I  was  within  the 
turn  of  a  hand  in  securing  a  free  and  safe  passage^  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pasha,  in  April,  1868,  but  failed  at  the  last  moment,  for  reasons  I  will 
detail  in  my  chapter  on  Damascus.    It  is  a  journey,  from  DamascnBy 
of  five  days  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  travel.    The  sheikh  who  furnishes 
the  required  escort  is  named  Miguel,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Bedouin; 
for,  although  his  charges  are  exorbitant — $100  to  $150  a  head — ^yet 
when  he  has  your  money  in  his  belt  and  your  life  in  his  power,  he 
will  be  found,  it  is  said,  kind,  generous,  and  faithful    The  tribe  to 
which  he  is  attached  is  that  of  El  Besher,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Anazeh  tribes.     The  Anazeh,  by  the  way,  is  a  nation  of  itself,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Arab  clans,  covering  the  desert  from  the  River 
Euphrates  to  Syria,  and  boasting  of  10,000  horsemen,  90,000  camel- 
riders,  etc.,  etc.    The  sheikh  Miguel  married  an  Englishwoman,  Mrs. 
Digby,  whom  I  met  twice  in  the  Protestant  Church  at   Damascufi. 
She  lives  part  of  the  year  in  the  deserts  with  her  husband,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  among  civilized  people  in  Damascus,  where  she  is 
attentive  to  religious  duties,  and  bears  a  good  reputation  among  the 
Protestant  missionaries  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  there.    So 
much  was  said  in  the  papers  against  Mrs.  Digby,  a  few  years  since, 
that  I  am  constrained  to  record  this  testimony  in  her  favor.    I  saw 
members  of  her  tribe   (the  Anazeh)  in  Damascus,  all  wearing  the 
conventional  dress  of  the  clan,  viz.,  an  undergarment  of  calico,  gray 
or  blue,  extending  to  the  mid-leg,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
leathern  girdle,  in  the  fashion  of  our  June-saint,  John  the  Baptist. 
The  sleeves  are  wide,  and  have  very  long  pendant  points.    Over  this 
is  thrown  the  cloak  (abah)  of  goats'  hair,  having  usually  broad,  verti- 
cal stripes  of  white  and  brown.    On  the  head  is  the  handkerchief 
(Kafeeyah)  of  yellow  silk  or  cotton,  tied  round  the  temples  by  a  cord 
of  black  camels'  hair,  passed  twice  round.    The  chiefs  wear  a  short 
scarlet  pelisse,  lined  with  fur,  and  large  red  bootS ;  but  the  common 
people  go  barefoot.    These  people  are  small  and  low  of  stature  (about 
five  feet  six  inches),  but  walk  erect,  step  light,  and  are  as  graceful  in 
movements  as  our  Western  Indians  before  they  learn  the  mysteries 
of  "tangle-foot"    On  their  faces  is  the  expression  of  a  wild,  free  na- 
ture ;  the  piercing,  fitful,  daring  flash  of  the  eye  is  startling,  while 
their  abrupt  speech,  as  a  writer  says,  is  like  the  sudden  bark  of  a  dog. 
I  hailed  a  squad  of  them  on  the  mounds  outside  the  east  gate  of 
Damascus  one  morning,  by  making  use  of  some  friendly  expression, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  turned  on  me  and  snapped  their  jaws 
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together  would  have  been  alarming,  only  that  I  don't  scare  worth  a 
cent.  I  only  laughed  at  them,  and  twiddled  my  fingers  gracefully 
firom  the  end  of  my  nose.  Whereat,  afiber  a  moment's  exchange  of 
glances  with  each  other,  they  laughed  too,  and  asked  me  for  bach* 
sAeesh,  Which  they  didn't  get.  Each  of  those  ruffians  of  Anazeh 
had  a  gun,  horse-pistols  like  blunderbuses,  and  a  dagger,  and  looked 
about  as  dangerous  as  a  corner-group  of  Five-Points  loafers. 

The  way  to  Palmyra  (I  had  almost  forgotten  Ddy  subject)  is  by 
Kuryetein,  where  a  supply  of  water  must  be  taken  to  cross  the  des- 
ert. This  is  quite  a  town,  containing  a  large  Christian  church.  Here 
you  are  forty  miles  from  Palmyra,  and  on  what  was  once  the  highway 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Syria.  All  roads  in  this  country  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  water-supply,  and  the  fountains  of  Kuryetein  and  Pal- 
myra, established  these  as  essential  points  on  the  journey.  Abraham 
must  have  come  this  way  b.c.  1921.  Jacob  went  to  Padanaram  by 
this  route,  and  returned  again  twenty  years  later.  The  exiles  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah  well  knew  this  weary  road.  When  Palmyra  was 
in  its  glory,  the  wealth  of  the  east  and  the  commerce  of  the  west  were 
conveyed  along  this  highway.  But  Jim  Fisk's  old  peddler-wagon 
could  carry  all  the  goods  that  pass  along  here  now. 

The  appearance  of  Palmyra  is  said  to  be  startling  and  romantia 
Syria^  it  is  claimed,  has  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  Buinsso  exten- 
sive, so  desolate,  so  bare,  exist  nowhere  else.  Long  lines  of  columns^ 
in  irregular  clumps  and  single  pillars,  rising  up  out  of  huge  piles  of 
white  stones ;  fragments  of  gateways,  and  arches,  and  walls,  and  por- 
ticoes; such  is  the  general  view  of  the  great  "Peddlers'  city"  of 
Eang  Solomon.  Here  that  far-seeing  "  Merchant-King  "  established 
a  vast  depot  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  Out  of  the  enormous 
developments  of  the  trading  spirit  in  those  days,  the  poets  derived 
many  of  their  keenest  jests.  The  reader  will  particularly  recall  that 
of  Ovid: 

Da  modo  lucra  mihi  da  facto  gaudia  lucro  ; 
JSiface  ut  emptori  verba  dedisse  juvet : 

—only  let  me  have  a  profit,  let  me  enjoy  the  delight  of  making  a  bar- 
gain, and  impose  on  my  customers ! 

The  situation  was  the  best  in  the  world,  half-way  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Jordan.  An  abundance  of  good  water  was  here,  and  so, 
for  1,500  years,  Palmyra  vindicated  the  forethought  of  Solomon  in 
wealth,  power,  and  political  importance.  With  this  city  the  history  of 
Zenobia  is  associated — Zenobia,  Queen  of  the  East,  who,  leading  her 
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armies  from  these  deserts^  a.d.  274^  conquered  Syria^  Asia  Minor,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  defied  the  Roman  himself  She  was  oyercome,  how- 
ever,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Home.  From  that  period  the  decline 
of  Palmyra  began>  and  now  its  population  is  scarcely  three  hundred 
souls,  who  reside  in  some  fifty  wretched  hovels  built  within  the  court 
of  the  temple. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
Palmyra^  is  contained  within  a  square  court,  740  feet  on  a  side,  with 
walls  seventy  feet  high.  The  entrance  to  this  was  on  the  west^jrn 
side,  through  a  triple  gateway,  ornamented  by  a  portico  of  ten 
columns.  The  central  door  was  thirty-two  feet  high  and  sixteen 
wide.  Its  sides  and  lintel  were  monoliths,  richly  sculptured  with 
garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Nearly  100  of  the  grand  columns  of 
this  court  are  yet  standing. 

In  this  court,  and  near  the  southeastern  corner,  was  the  temple 
itself  A  single  row  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  sixty-four  feet 
high,  with  bronze  capitals,  encompassed  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum^ 
supporting  an  unbroken  entablature,  ornamented  by  festoons  of  i&uita 
and  flowers,  held  up  at  intervals  by  winged  figures.  The  sculptures 
are  much  like  those  at  Baalbec,  and  not  inferior  in  design  or  execu- 
tion. The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  seen  on  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing wall. 

But,  as  Dr.  Porter  observes,  it  is  the  Great  Colonnade  that  consti- 
tutes the  chief  wonder  of  Palmyra.  It  was  originally  composed  of 
rows  of  columns,  thus  forming  one  central  and  two  side  avenues, 
which  extended  through  the  city  about  4,000  feet  Each  column, 
on  the  inner  side,  had  a  bracket  for  a  statue.  There  are  remaining 
about  150  of  these  columns  out  of  the  original  number,  1,500.  Their 
height,  including  base  and  capital,  is  fifty-seven  feet.  Two  or  three 
columns  are  still  seen  here  of  the  Syenite  (red  Egyptian)  granite, 
brought,  of  course,  all  the  way  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  high  up  the 
Nile.  All  the  other  jcolumns,  however,  together  with  the  buildings 
and  walls,  are  of  compact  limestone,  so  fine  and  firm  in  texture  as  to 
receive  a  polish  nearly  equal  to  marble.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  white 
color,  and  was  doubtless  quarried  near  by. 

The  names  Tadmor  and  Palmyra  have  been  used  in  the  distinctive 
titles  of  American  Lodges,  viz.,  Lodge  No.  108,  Kentucky ;  56,  Vir- 
ginia; 147,  North  Carolina;  248,  New  York;  68,  Wisconsin,  and 
others.  From  the  river,  a  little  way  east  of  Tadmor,  we  have  the 
name  of  Euphrates  Lodge  No.  157,  England. 
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To  make  a  still  closer  anion  of  Uaaoaic  names  with  Uiia,  so 
Honored  in  history,  the  following  list  of  American  Masons  is  aaso- 
oisted  with  Palmjnra :  Martin  H.  Bice,  0.  H.  Minor,  Koble  D.  Lametj 
Alfred  W.  Morris,  A.  R  West,  John  Hoole,  D.  B.  Tracej,  A.  S.  Wad 
hama,  George  W.  Harris,  Alfred  Burnett 

It  ifl  a  strange  neglect  of  those  rich  and  powerful  associations,  the 
London  Palestine  Fund,  ate,  that  the;  do  not  visit  Palmyra,  and 
bring  modem  learning  and  skill  to  bear  upon  this  ancient  and  r»- 
novned  city  of  the  East. 
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COm-NOTES  BSPLANATOET  OF  PAGE  863. 
The  coiuB  so  forcibly  delineated  on  page  362,  are  thus  named, 
beginning  at  the  top  and  reading  the  lines  toward  the  right 
hand ;  Mensina ;  Trapane ;  Catania ;  Syraouse ;  Syracoae ;  S^ 
acta;  Agrigentnm;  M^ara;  Panormns;  Lentini;  [Jnnamed; 
Egypt;  EgTpt;  Al.  Berems;  Maorinas;  Egypt. 


DIYISION  FIFTH.-THE  BAY  OF  THE  FLOTES. 


The  land  of  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  the  land  of  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and 
oonfesson ;  the  land  of  Emmanuel, — the  Holy  Land  1 

The  antiquities  of  this  country  display  less  beauty  than  those  of  Greece,  but 
Ikr  more  of  arduous  labor.  They  remind  us  greatly  more  of  the  p«fpts  than  the 
wrtitL 

By  its  constant  reference  to  localities, — mountain,  rock,  plain,  riyer,  tree, — 
the  Bible  seems  to  invUe  examinatum ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  by  such  examina- 
tion that  we  can  appreciate  its  minute  accuracy,  and  realize  how  far  its  plain, 
matter-of-&ct  statements  of  actual  oceurrenees,  to  actual  persons^  in  actual  plaee»^ 
— how  far  these  raise  its  records  above  the  unreal  and  unconnected  rhapsodies 
and  the  yain  repetitions  of  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions. 

The  Holy  Land  is  a  country,  of  ruins,  of  fragments.  All  those  objects  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Holy  Writings,  as  well  as  the  Masonic  lectures,  are  in  ruins,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  go  under  ground  and  see  what  **  mother-earth  "  has  *'heled  ** 
there,  before  any  labors  of  the  past'  ages  can  be  established.  As  the  bodies  of 
the  ancient  craft  lie  in  dust  in  their  stone  cofl^s,  so  of  their  works ;  **  dust  and 
ashes  *'  symbolize  them. 

Of  the  signs  and  ceremonies  of  Freemasonry,  the  remains  of  ancient  mysteries, 
fragmentary  remains  are  preserved  here  in  the  customs  of  the  common  people^ 
especially  in  their  religious  and  burial  cenmonies. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 


THE  HASOKIO  BAT. 


HE  fourth  of  the  Seven  Grand  Masonio  Localities 
and  identified  during  my  researches  in  Bible  lands,  is  the 
Masonic  Bay^  on  the  shores  of  which  the  materials  of 
cedai'  and  fir  were  nmde  up  into  rafts  ("  flotes  *'),  and  em- 
barked for  Joppa.  This  is  the  sheet  of  water  in  modem 
times  known  as  the  Bay  of  Beyrout,  or  more  commonly  St.  Georges 
Bay,  this  title  referring  to  the  fabled  encounter  of  that  hero  with 
the  dragon,  so  graphically  described  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
(Book  I9  Canto  XI).  To  amuse  strangers  and  extort  from  them  their 
loose  piastres,  the  Arab  guides  even  now  will  show  the  caye  from 
whence  the  dragon  issued  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  for  a 
suitable  consideration,  his  very  scales  and  bones. 

I  have  modernized  Spenser's  language,  to  give  a  yerse  showing  how 
hard  and  heavy  the  beast  died : 

So  d07on  he  felly  and  forth  his  life  did  breathe, 
That  Tanished  into  smoke  and  clouds  all  swift; 

So  down  he  fell,  that  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  do  great  load  to  lift. 
So  down  he  fell,  as  a  huge  rocky  clift 

Whose  false  foundation  waves  have  washed  away. 
With  dreadful  poise  is  from  the  mainland  rift. 

And  rolling  down,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay; 

So  doion  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped  mountain  lay. 

After  repeatedly  exploring  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  and  comparing  it 
with  all  the  other  bays  upon  the  coast  near  by,  I  came  to  the  settled 
conclusion,  which  fire  cannot  burn  out  of  me,  that  here  was  the  chief 
of  those  natural  coves  or  harbors  used  by  our  ancient  brethren  in 
making  up  "  flotes  "  of  the  cedars,  which  they  felled  from  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  that  rise  above  it,  and  shipped  to  Joppa  (1  Kings  v. ;  2 
Chron.  ii).    EUram,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Solomon,  says :  ^  My 
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aerrants  shall  bring  them  (the  timbers)  down  ftom  Lebanon  to  the 
KA  ill  floteB,  Qtito  the  place  tliut  thou  shalt  Appoint  me,  and  will   ' 
cause  them  to  be  diecharged  there,  and  thon  slmlt  receive  them." 

A  charming  place  indeed  is  this  Masonic  Bay,  with  its  beaiitifa 
cnr\'e8  and  coves,  ils  deep  blue  waters,  its  clean  white  Bands,  and  th« 
nnparallelcd  graudenr  of  the  overhanging  hilla  upon  the  east  On 
tbe  day  I  first  rode  aronnd  it  (March  6)  the  bay  was  lashed  into 
fnry  by  a  gale,  as  I  ha^e  described  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Audi 
Baw  tliat,  while  it  is  the  best  of  the  Syria  harbors,  it  is  at  tbe  best  bat 
an  insecure  anchorage.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  the  foot  of  , 
the  mountain,  and  entering  the  little  khan,  where  some  ten  or  twelve  ' 
other  persons,  weather-bound,  with  their  beasts  of  burden,  had  collect*  ' 
ed  before  me.  The  Masonic  Bay  is  famous  at  the  present  day  for  its 
■wrecks,  of  which  four,  one  of  them  quite  recently  stranded,  met  my 
eyes  as  I  rode  along  the  beach.  Near  tlie  nortliem  extremity  of  the 
lay  is  the  celebrated  military  pass  of  Nahr-el-Kelb  {Dog  River), 
by  the  side  of  which  may  be  seen  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
ancient  emblems  and  inscriptions  in  the  world.  That  the  reader  may 
andt-rstand  the  subject  perfectly,  I  will  e.xphiin  that  through  this 
maritime  country  (Phoenicia)  lies  the  only  great  miUtary  road  for- 
merly connecting  Asia  with  Africa.  As  such  it  was  used  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years.  When  Rameses,  or  Sesoetris,  the  mighty 
Egyptian  conqueror,  passed  up  this  coast,  about  b.c.  1400,  say  3.300 
years  ago,  on  his  way  to  the  conquest  of  Assyria,  he  found  his  pro-' 
grcBB  impeded  by  this  spur  of  Mt.  Lebanon  running  into  the  sea,  just 
north  of  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  Through  the  hard  limestone  of  Leha- 
Don,  on  which  my  chisel  has  rung  so  often,  his  engineers  cut  a  mili- 
tary road,  a  work,  considering  they  only  had  copper  or  bronze  tool^ 
of  immense  labor.  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  after  auhieving  great 
Tictories  in  the  East,  he  engraved  upon  large  smooth  panels,  chiseled  i 
in  the  sides  of  the  native  stoue  for  that  purpose,  hieroglyphicol  records 
of  big  victories.  Those  inscriptions  are  still  here,  though  thiriy- 
three  centuries  have  passed  since  the  edge  of  the  chisel  indented  theml 
Ab  I  eat  and  made  drawings  of  them,  the  sea-breeze  whistled  raourn- 
folly  through  the  insulator  of  the  telegraph-pole  that  is  fised  iu  » 
crevice  of  the  rock,  right  in  fi-ont  of  it. 

Again,  when  Sennacherib,  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  came  down  this 
way  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  700,  say  2,600  years  ago,  he 
ordered  panels  of  tbe  same  character  cut  by  the  side  of  the  last,  on 
whidi  his  name  and  his  victories  were,  in  the  Assyrian  ouneiforni 
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characters,  dnly  recorded,  and  these,  too,  still  remain  I  After  I  had 
copied  them,  I  read  in  Isaiah  xxxTii.  of  the  haughtiness  of  this  mon- 
arch, his  great  victories,  the  terrible  destruction  of  his  armies  by  a 
simoon,  and  his  murder  at  the  hands  of  his  own  sons. 

Again,  when  the  Roman  Emperor  Aurelian  had  completed  hia 
conquests  in  this  country,  about  a.d.  173,  say  1,700  years  ago,  finding 
the  old  Sesostris-Sennacherib  military  road  in  disrepair,  he  caused  a 
new  one  to  be  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  about  twenty  feet  lower 
down  the  mountain-spur  than  the  other ;  it  is  this  which  is  now  used. 
Aurelian  commemorated  the  act  by  an  inscription  that  still  remainSy 
in  square,  beautiful  Boman  letters,  giving  his  name  and  his  ezploita 
Here  it  is,  just  as  I  copied  it,  on  my  fifth  visit  there : 

Imp.  CsBS.  M.  Avrelivs 
Antoninvs  Pivs  Felix  Avffvstvs 
Part  Max.  Brit.  Max.  Germ  Maximvs 
Pontifex  Maximvs. 
Montibvs  Imminentibvs 
,  Lyco  Plvmini  Caesis  Viam  Delatavit 

'  Per  *  *  *  * 

Antoninianam  Svam. 

The  portion  after  Per  was  carefully  erased  by  somebody  long  sinoe. 
It  is  probable,  says  Porter,  that  this  work  was  constructed  about  A.  D. 
173. 

Again,  one  of  the  Saracenic  conquerors,  about  A.D.  1400,  left  on 
inscription  here,  cut  elegantly  in  a  stone  panel,  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  adopted  by  his  predecessors,  and  this  also  remains.  And  so 
finally  did  the  French  soldiers  who  were  here  in  1860  and  1861.  Now, 
my  visit  to  Nahr-el-Kelb,  March  5,  1868  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  my  own  initiation  into  Free- 
masonry), was  made  for  the  particular  purpose  of  inspecting  these 
ancient  emblems  and  inscriptions.  I  found  nine  of  them  on  the  old 
or  upper  road  (that  of  Sesostris),  which  to  reach  now  requires  con- 
siderable climbing.  No  doubt  there  were  originally  more  of  these 
carved  panels — lost  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  cliflTs  on  the  south 
side.  Three  are  considered  to  be  Egyptian,  and  six  Assyrian.  When 
the  light  strikes  the  ancient  carvings  properly,  they  stand  out  plainly 
enough  to  the  eye.  I  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  stand  oflF  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  them,  to  gather  the  original  idea  satisfiEkctorily. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  or  upper  end  of  the  road,  the  carvings  are 
thus  arranged,  viz. : 


^ 
» 


Ist.  Assyrian.  King  Sennacherib  at  fulJ  length.  A  fine  Ggare  of 
k  bearded  man,  his  left  arm  grasping  a  club,  and  bent  across  tha 
breast;  the  right  ana  raised.  In  Layard's  Nineveh  jon  see  this  flg- 
ore  Kgain  and  again  repeated.  The  whole  tablet  or  panel  is  covered 
with  an  inscription  in  the  Assyrian  cunei  charactera,  which  Rawlinaoa 
and  Lepfiius  have  read  without  much  difficulty. 

3d.  Egyptian.  Two  small  figuresatthe  top, andiuacriptions below; 
the  whole  rather  indistinct. 

8d.  Assyrian.  Roiinded  at  the  top,  with  a  border  enoircling  it  A 
figure  like  No.  I ;  no  inscriptions. 

4th.  Egyptian.  Square- topped,  with  a  cornice.    Fignres  like  No.  %, 

6th.  Assyrian.  Much  like  No.  1 ;  in  good  preservation. 

6th.  Assyrian.  Bunnd-topped.     A  figure  like  that  in  Ko.  5. 

7th.  Assyrian.  Square-topped.    Figure  indistinct 

8lh.  Assyrian.  Square-topped.  Figure  like  that  in  No.  1 ;  the  oat 
line  only  discernible. 

9th.  Egyptian.  Square  at  top ;  ornamented  with  a  cornice,  with  the 
<eeiga  called  cavetto. 

In  the  comers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  holes,  apparently 
made  to  insert  staples  for  hinges,  showing  that  doors,  probably  of 
bronze,  were  constructed  to  protect  the  carvings  from  the  wetther. 

Near  the  tablet  marked  No.  1, 1  selected  a  spot  a  few  feet  south  of 
the  Hnman  Image,  whose  right  hand  is  raised  in  such  a  suggestive 
attitude  towards  heaven,  and  cut  in  the  solid  rock  an  emblem  mora 
expressive  and  gloriona  than  all  the  symbolisms  of  Egypt,  Assyria^ 
and  Rome  combined,  viz.,  the  Square  and  Compass.  Tlie  place  of 
this  inscription  is  a  romantic  one.  Nearly  on  the  apex  of  that  spur 
of  Lebanon  through  which  the  engineers  of  Sesostris  made  their 
ardnotifi  way,  it  overlooks  the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  twenty  miles  out, 
goring  an  outlook  towards  Gebal  northward,  and  over  the  Ma^oniQ 
Bay  beyond  Beytout  southward. 

After  cutting  this  emblem,  I  solemnly  consecrated  the  place  to  a 
Bttilable  number  of  those  Masonic  brethren  whose  patronage  enabled 
me  to  set  about  this  mission.  This  was  to  the  intent  that  a  Masonic 
interest  might  attach  to  the  place,  and  that  the  future  tourist,  look- 
ing upon  the  Square  and  Compass  conspicuously  engraven  here,  may 
recall  those  names  which  our  institution  "does  not  willingly  let  die.' 
A  few  weeks  afler  this  was  done.  Admiral  Lord  Paget  visited  Bey- 
rout  with  a  squadron  of  ships;  and  iu  company  with  the  British 
Oonanl,  £.  T.  Rogers,  Esq.  (the  Worshipful  Master  of  Palestine  Lodgo, 
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No.  415,  at  Beyront),  made  an  examination  of  these  ancient  locali* 
ties.  Seeing  the  Square  and  Compass  chiseled  apon  tltat  hillside^ 
the  old  mariner,  it  is  said,  pat  on  a  knowing  look,  and  made  a  remark 
which  my  readers  would  have  perfectly  understood  had  they  only 
heard  it. 

The  names  of  Masons  located  here,  and  associated  thus  intimately 
with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre ;  Hiram  Abif,  the  Widow^s  Son ;  Ado« 
niram,  Prince  of  Judah ;  and  Zabud,  the  King's  Friend,  are  the 
following:  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  Bey.  William  Leas,  J.  M. 
Griffith,  M.  W.  Robinson,  William  Potts,  R.  J.  Ohesnutwood,  B.  H. 
Dewey,  Luke  Lockwood,  James  Walsh,  Charles  E.  Blumenthal,  M.D. 

In  consecrating  this  spot,  first  of  all  to  the  memory  of  **  the  Widow's 
Son,"  I  do  not  forget  that  he  must  many  a  time  have  ^  gone  this 
way,''  journeying  to  that  school  of  architecture,  Oebal^  twenty  miles 
up  the  coast.  Passing  where  I  passed  this  morning,  he  must  have 
halted  and  stood  where  I  now  stand,  to  examine  these  three  ancient 
Egyptian  tablets,  then  scarcely,  five  centuries  old,  and,  doubtless^ 
perfectly  distinct  to  an  eye  like  his,  skillful  *^to  find  out  every 
device  "  (2  Chron.  ii.  14),  and  probably  learned  in  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  Moses  was.  It  was  easy  for  Hiram,  then,  to 
read  all  these  hieroglyphics,  which  only  by  taking  the  utmost  advan- 
tage  of  the  sunlight  I  can  now  barely  trace  out. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  myths  connected  with  the  history  of 
Freemasonry  in  the  Holy  Land  is  associated  with  this  spot.  It  is  to 
the  efiect  that,  when  King  Solomon  had  forwarded  to  King  Hiram 
of  Tyre  his  royal  request,  **to  send  him  a  man  cunning  to  work  in 
gold,  etc.,  and  skillful  to  grave  with  his  own  cunning  men"  (2 
Chron.  ii.  7) ;  and  when  that  monarch  had  chosen  his  own  name- 
sake, the  renowned  Hiram  Abif,  the  latter  promptly  accepted  the 
trust,  and  set  off  for  a  tour  through  the  Lebanons,  to  designate  the 
most  accessible  groves  of  cedar,  and  the  best  natural  coves  in  which 
they  could  be  made  up  into  flotes  and  embarked.  A  number  of 
bays  met  his  view,  but  none  that  presented  such  a  combination  of 
favorable  circumstances  as  this,  which  I  call  Masonic  Bay^  at  the 
mouth  of  Nahr-el-Kelb.  Just  above  it  the  overhanging  mountains, 
now  so  bleak  and  unclothed,  abounded  in  the  finest  groves  of  cedar 
and  fir.  The  natural  avenues  to  the  sea  which  were  presented  by  the 
ravine  of  Nahr-el-Kelb,  at  the  north  end  of  the  bay,  and  Beyrout  Bivei 
at  the  south  end,  afforded  the  most  desirable  inclines  down  which 
the  cedar-trunks  could  be  moved  f]rom  the  mountains.    This  place 
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W08  therefore  selected ;  and  dnring  the  Beven  years  in  which  the  best 
■cie&ce  and  skill  of  Phtenicia  were  expended  in  the  erection  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  shores  of  this  bay  presented  on 
appeonmce  only  paralleled,  at  the  present  time,  by  those  vast  depota 
of  pine-timber  in  which  the  suppliee  of  Maine  and  Wisconsin  an 
hoarded  np. 

And  now  to  recall  the  myth  alluded  to.  It  seems,  from  the  traditiona 
Bf  the  craft,  that  varions  questions  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
Freemaaonry.  or  "speculative  masonry,"  as  we  call  it,  were  made 
mbjecta  of  discussion  by  the  three  Grand  Masters,  and  settled  from 
time  to  time  at  their  conferences  in  Jernsalem.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  was  that  of  an  appropriate  color.  Upon  thtfl 
point  the  minds  of  the  three  philosophers  were  strangely  divcrBSL 
King  Solomon  preferred  red,  or  scarlet,  emblematic  of  that  fer- 
Tency  and  zeal  so  strikingly  illastrated  in  hia  own  character.  King 
Hiram  expressed  his  choice  of  the  royal  color,  jatir^^e,  a  hue  associ- 
ated with  his  own  metropolis,  Tyre,  ever  since  the  purple-shell  had 
been  atilized  aa  emblematic  of  the  noblest  precepts.  Iliram  Abif 
was  partial  to  blue,  as  suggestive  of  that  eipiiusion  and  universality 
vfaich,  they  all  hoped,  would  become  characteristics  of  the  new 
society.  Standing  here  on  this  lofty  point  of  rocks,  and  gazing  over 
the  vast  sea  before  him — a  sea  famed  in  all  ages  for  its  depths  of  Hut, 
the  boundary  of  his  vision  only  limited  by  a  clearness  of  blue,  Uirom 
stored  his  mind  with  so  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  adnplion  of 
that  color,  that  when  the  three  Grand  Masters  held  their  nest  confer^ 
ence  at  Jernsalem  his  logic  proved  irresistible,  and  so  the  "cenileoa 
hae  "  was  adopted  as  the  unchangeable  type  of  Masonry. 

The  following  lines  were  written  at  this  locality: 

Thoughtfully  gazing  on  this  wall. 

By  -Kgypt  carved  for  Egypt's  glory, 
I  strive  to  call  before  me  all 

The  sum  of  this  symbolic  story: 
It  is,  that  in  the  human  heart 

There  ever  is  a  deathless  longing 
For  life  eternal ;  from  death's  rest 

The  immortal  soul  expects  retomiug. 

These  corquerors,  in  blood  and  flame. 

Wrote  on  earth's  historr  their  hope 
To  have  eternity  of  fame! 

Traveller  upon  these  mountains,  stop 
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And  pay  obeisance  I  ^twas  a  good 
And  worthy  hope^ — ^the  same  that  fires 

And  animates  your  generous  blood. 
And  to  all  noble  deeds  inspires  I 

The  examination  of  this  beautiful  Bay  of  the  Bafts  was  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  explorations,  both  along  the  beach  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  Here,  as  Porter  says,  the  terrace-cultiyation,  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  description  of  a  stage-ride  from  Beyrout  to 
Damascus,  is  seen  in  perfection.  What  an  amount  of  time  and 
industry  has  been  expended  in  these  terraces  I  But  they  show, 
better  than  anything  else,  how  a  dense  and  industrious  population 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  from  B.a  1450  to  A.D.  70,  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  hillsides  of  Palestine  into  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  fruitful 
fields.  These  terraces  typify  the  golden  future  of  this  country. 
What  richness  must  be  in  this  disintegrated  limestone-soil,  where  a 
few  handfuls  of  dirt  scattered  among  the  rocks  can  produce  such 
Tines,  fig-trees,  mulberries,  and  olives,  as  I  see  here  I 

And  it  was  here,  too,  that  I  first  learned  to  view  with  infinite  scorn 
and  contempt  the  practices  of  ordinary  tourists  who  throng  this 
country.  After  meeting  and  greeting  the  first  dozen  or  two  of  them, 
I  accustomed  myself  to  ayoiding  them  as  the  genuine  bores  of  the 
land.  Their  "  beastly-looking  place,  you  know, "  became  more  dis- 
agreeable to  my  ears  than  a  whole  volley  of  Arabic  gutturals.  They 
skim  the  country  like  a  bird,  but  without  the  bird's  powers  of  per- 
ception. They  ride  all  day  to  sleep  soundly  all  night,  that  they  may 
ride  all  next  day,  and  sleep  soundly  all  next  night  That  is  the  his- 
tory and  the  pith  of  their  diaries,  if  they  keep  diaries  while  in  Pal- 
estine. 

.  But,  oh,  the  laziness  of  the  natives  I  Ignavis  semper  ferim  suni 
is  their  motto — it  is  always  holiday  to  the  idle.  It  gave  me  the  fidgets 
to  see  one  of  them  hoeing  in  his  garden.  He  stood  so  long  in  one 
place  that,  if  he  had  worn  a  broad-brimmed  hat  instead  of  a  tar* 
haushy  the  shade  might  affect  the  growth  of  the  plants.  (This,  by  the 
way,  is  an  old  Kentucky  joke;  a  neighbor  of  mine  did  kill  his 
tobacco-plants  in  that  way,  or  report  lies.)  Siding  one  day  in  search 
9f  shells,  near  the  mouth  of  Nahr-el-Kelb — 

I  found  a  wild  and  strange  retreat 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw  feet ; 
The  dell  beneath  the  mountain's  crest 
Yawned  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast 

—Scott. 
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Biding,  1  bbj,  along  the  month  of  that  grand  gorge  through  which 
Uie  Dog  Riyer  flows,  under  the  aqaeduct,  where  the  spider  sparkles 
.like  a  rich  setting  of  pearls  and  rubies,  and  makes  his  web  a  marvel 
of  geometric  preciseness,  I  met  an  Arab  sheikh,  small  of  stature,  about 
forty,  keen  as  a  fox,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  talk  about  farming.  I 
told  him  all  that  Horace  Greeley  ''knows  about  farming;'^  all  my 
own  experience  in  raising  com,  and  cattle,  and  hogs ;  described  the 
Buccess  of  my  (much)  "better  half**  in  butter-and-milk  raising,  and 
chicken-raising,  and  cabbage-raising.  By  means  of  Hassan,  whose 
powers  of  interpretation  are  sorely  tried  when  I  tell  these  people 
things  they  never  heard  of  before,  but  whose  faith  in  "General 
Morris'' is  of  that  sort  which  "removes  mountains,'*  I  really  did 
expatiate  and  spread  myself  before  the  eyes  of  that  Arab  sheikh, 
who  all  the  time  was  drinking  my  coffee,  and  smoking  cigarettes  at  the 
expense  of  the  "  Masonic  Exploration  Fund. "  And,  you  will  ask, 
what  impression  did  ail  this  make  on  his  mind?  Why,  he  arose, 
after  imbibing  the  last  drop  of  coffee  in  my  rubber-bottle,  smiled  a 
smile  of  contempt,  and  said  in  three  or  four  jaw-cracking  words 
(in  Arabic)  "No  keef,"  and  so  left  me  without  a  thank-you.  The 
word  iee/*  expresses  comfort,  quiet,  the  dolcefar  niente,  which  is  the 
celestial  idea  of  these  Orientals.  To  lie  back  in  cushions,  sip  coffee, 
and  smoke  tombac,  is  ibe^/*— heaven  on  earth. 

The  fencing  to  the  fields  and  gardens  around  this  bay  is  usually 
the  large  cactus  or  prickly-pear,  which  reminds  me  that  our  agave 
americanus,  used  for  fencing  in  Florida,  makes  an  impenetrable 
shevaux-de-frise,  with  its  long  pointed  leaves  interlocking,  and  form- 
ing a  most  formidable  barrier  against  stock. 

How  much  the  traveller  will  miss  who  journeys  through  these  Ori- 
ental lands  without  a  Bible  in  hand,  and  a  Bible  in  head,  and  a 
Bible  in  Jiearty  can  only  be  estimated  by  one  who  has  seen  what  floods 
of  light  are  shed  by  Holy  Writ  upon  holy  scenes.  To  read  a  passage, 
however  graphic,  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  sitting  by  the  fireside,  or 
in  the  class  at  school,  is  one  thing,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  good 
thing.  Truth  is  cosniopolitanySkni  is  equally  truth  in  Occidental  as 
m  Oriental  lands.  But  to  read  it  amidst  the  same  surroundings  in 
which  it  was  written,  is  quite  another  and  a  better  thing.  Then  the 
casual  allusions,  which  may  have  seemed  clear  before,  will  appear 
doubly  clear ;  while  many  passages  that  the  language  of  nature,  and 
not  human  language,  must  clear  up,  will  be  illuminated. 

From  my  note-book  I  propose  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  few 
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der  the  bright  showers  of  heaven^  and  the  quickening  sunshine^  it 
has  kindly  yielded  as  we  now  see  it    For,  as  Pope  says, 

**  The  seas  shall  fail,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away.** 

All  the  fertilizing  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  other  chemical 
elements  that  mother-earth  so  covets  in  her  transforming  processes, 
are  here;  and  upon  these  level  flats,  where  the  birds  dare  not  alight, 
where  the  thorns  cannot  encroach,  where  there  is  ample  depth  x>f 
earth  ;  here  in  this  '^  good  ground,"  the  poor  man's  grain  will  spring 
up ;  will  increase ;  will  bring  forth.  Here  the  beautiful  language 
of  our  Masonic  Monitor  concerning  mother-earth  will  be  realized. 

Has  not  the  quarter-hour  been  well  spent?  As  I  mount  and 
ride  forward  upon  my  way,  let  me  try  my  memory  upon  a  paraphrase 
of  this  divine  narative,  which  I  composed  many  years  ago.* 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear 

May  listen  now, 
While  I  shall  tell,  in  mystic  words  indeed, 
Of  a  good  husbandman  who  took  his  seed, 

And  went  to  sow. 

Some  by  the  wayside  fell ; — 

On  breezes  borne, 
The  fowls  of  heaven  flew  down,  a  greedy  train. 
And  snatched  with  hasty  appetite  the  grain, 

Till  all  was  gone. 

Some  fell  upon  a  rock ; 
And  greenly  soon 
They  sprouted  as  for  harvest,  strong  and  fiiir ; 
But  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hotly  there, 
They  wilted  down. 

Some  fell  among  the  thorns, — 

A  fertile  soil ; 
But  ere  the  grain  could  raise  its  timid  head. 
The  accursed  weeds  luxuriantly  o'erspread, 

And  choked  them  all. 

But  some  an  the  good  ground^ 
God*8  precious  mould, 
Where  sun,  breeze,  dew,  and  showers  apportioned  well ; 
And  in  the  harvest,  smiling  swains  did  tell 
An  hundredfold  I 

^  The  test  of  my  paraphrase  is  that  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Lake. 
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NeeU  I  saj  that  all  this  comee  naturally  to  mind,  while  jonmeying 
through  these  Bible  lands  ?  I  pity  the  traveller  who  has  enjoyed 
such  opportonitieB  ae  a  visit  to  Palestine  at  the  present  day  afford^ 
and  yet  has  not  iuoreaeed  his  knowledge  in,  and  his  love  for,  the 
Holy  Scriptarea. 


ASnOCHUS  \'IL,   KING  OP  STRIA. 


COm-NOTES  ESPLANATOr  OF  PAGE  496. 
The  coins  so  forcibly  delineated  on  page  498,  are  thoB  namedr 
beginning  at  the  top  and  reading  the  lines  toward  the  right  hand : 
DentelU ;  Palermo ;  Selencns ;  Antiochua  II. ;  Anticwhns  III. ; 
Alexander  II.;  Demetrios  Nicator ;  Antiocfans  TI. ;  Selenoni 
Callinicns;  Heracles;  Selencns  III.;  Mameroo. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


BEYEOUT. 


BEGIN  this  chapter  by  describing  my  visit  to  the  Protest- 
ant Cemetery,  where  the  black  cypresses  shoot  up  their 
pyramidal  cones  into  the  sky,  and  where,  of  all  places  on 
earth,  lies  onr  brother,  the  man  of  eloquence,  earnestness, 
and  deep  piety,  Bev.  Pliny  Fisk.  Among  the  dead  who 
calmly  repose  under  the  thick  shade  of  these  monming  cypresses, 
this  man  is  most  worthy  of  honor  in  Masonic  memories.  When  this 
earth  shall  restore  those  that  are  asleep  in  her,  and  the  dust  those 
that  dwell  in  silence,  and  the  secret  places  shall  deliver  those  souls 
that  were  committed  unto  them  (2  Esdras  vii.  32),  the  form  of  our 
first  Protestant  missionary,  who  gave  his  young  life  here  to  his  work, 
will  lead  all  the  rest 

We  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  fascination  that  draws  us 
to  the  graveside  of  such  men  and  holds  us  solemnly  there;  but  it 
exists,  and  often  men  of  the  greatest  intelligence  are  most  free  to 
acknowledge  the  influence. 

I  cannot  do  better,  in  this  connection,  than  to  insert  an  article, 
written  in  pencil,  sitting  upon  this  tomb,  and  afterwards  published  in 
an  American  journal. 

The  Mason-Missionart. 

In  the  Protestant  graveyard  at  Beyrout,  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  a 
modest  structure,  built  of  the  Lebanon  limestone,  inscribed  at  the 
top,  "  Bev.  Plinv  Pisk,  died  Oct.  23,  1825,  iE.  33  years."  The  writer, 
in  company  with  Brother  Samuel  Hallock,  first  visited  this  hallowed 
spot  on  the  23d  of  March,  1868,  and  plucked  a  sprig  from  the  funeral 
cypress-tree  that  grows  straight  and  tall  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
Uis  emotions  are  expressed  in  the  lines  following. 

The  Bev.  Pliny  Fisk  was  the  first  American  missionary  to  the 
Holy  Land.    He  came  here  full  Of  hopes  and  holy  impulses  in  the 
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Master's  work.  His  youth,  his  zeal,  his  loyely  spirit,  oyerflowiu 
with  kindly  sentiments,  won  him  hosts  of  frienos,  and,  had  he  live^ 
doubtless  the  mission  here  had  been  in  advance  of  what  it  now  i& 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  Master  called  him  up  ^  higher,^  and  he 
passed  beyond. 

Brother  Fisk  was  a  Freemason.  At  the  period  of  his  entrance 
upon  this  work,  as  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont  show, 
tiie  fhitemity  assisted  him  with  money  and  moral  encouragement 
I  have  thought  recently  that  perhaps  my  own  mission  to  the  Holy 
Luid  was  partly  suggested  by  reading,  several  years  ago,  this  Masonic 
history  of  Pliny  Fisk : 

'Neath  our  weeping,  'neath  our  weeping, 
Lies  the  young  disciple  sleeping. 

Jesus  moved  him  with  his  story, 

Promised  bim  the  heavenly  glory, 
While  his  vows  of  service  keeping. 

Earnest  spirit,  earnest  spirit. 
How  he  did  that  fire  inherit! 

How,  to  seek  the  lost,  did  wander, 

Bent  his  home-ties  all  asunder. 
And  his  martyr's  crown  did  merit 

Oh,  to  see  him ;  oh,  to  see  him ; 

When  the  stroke  of  death  did  free  himl 
Burst  the  chains  that  lon^  impeded, 
Quenched  the  sorrows  he  nad  needed; 

Angels  to  his  home  convey  him. 

Blessed  resting,  blessed  resting. 

Not  a  jar  of  earth  molesting ; 
Leaves  of  cypress  sigh  above  him. 
Breathe  the  faith  that  once  did  move  him, 

Qreen  and  fragrant  life  attesting. 

A  friend,  after  reading  this  article,  gave  me  a  quotation,  which  « 
add  to  the  rest : 

So  mav  some  gentle  muse, 

With  lucky  words,  favor  my  destined  uni, 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  mi/  sable  shroud ! 

After  composing  these  notes  concerning  the  man  of  Qod,  I  dis- 
covered, in  old  files  of  the  Missionary  Herald,  copious  extracts  from 
Fisk's  own  diary,  together  with  biographical  details,  from  which  1 
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cull  BOme  additional  thoughts.  Every  Freemason  feeta  interested  to 
know  that  the  American  Mission  to  Syria,  now  the  most  proaperotia 
and  successfiil  of  all  tlie  missionary  operations  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  was  initiated  by  a.  Freemason,  assisted  by  Masonic  funds  and 
other  enconragements  from  the  "great  fraternity."  Will  not  the 
time  come  when  Freemasons  will  unite  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
tliiB  Masonic  apostle  ? 

Pliuy  Fisk,  the  fourth  eon  of  Ebenezerand  Sarah  Fisk,  was  bom 
at  Shelbume,  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts,  June  21,  1702. 
From  early  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  an  engaging  disposition 
and  unusual  sobriety.  Persevering  application  was  a  prominent  trait 
in  hie  disposition.  Aa  a  son. ho  was  faithful,  dutiful,  and  affectionate. 
He  diligently  improved  his  scanty  literary  advantages,  and  entered 
Middlebury  College,  Connecticut,  in  1811,  graduating  August,  1814. 
In  Jannary,  1815,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  From  1815 
to  1818  he  pursued  a  regular  course  of  divinity  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andovcr,  and  was  then  appointed,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Parsons,  to  the  Palestine  mission.  On  tlie  third  of  November, 
1819,  he  sailed  for  that  country.  He  engaged  in  Oriental  studies  at 
Smyrna,  while  Mr.  Parsons  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  Holy 
Land.  In  April,  1823,  Mr.  Fisk  entered  Jerusalem,  and  pursued  hia 
labors  there  during  the  iirst  year.  Then  he  established  his  mission 
at  BejTOut,  where,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1825,  he  expired,  a  victii 
(o  one  of  the  fevers  of  the  country. 

Among  all  who  have  given  their  lives  to  missionary  labors  in 
foreign  lands,  few  possessed  so  happy  a  combination  of  qnalities  for 
the  work  as  Mr,  Fisk.  The  pointed  and  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  were  met  with  that  union  of  firmness  and 
gentleness  best  calculated  to  subdue  them  to  the  obedience  of  the 
faith.  The  instructions  given  bim  by  the  society  under  whose 
chai^  he  was  operating,  strilte  the  keynote  of  all  hia  labors 

"From  the  heights  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  Calvary,  from  Olivi 
and  from  Zion,  you  will  take  an  extended  view  of  the  wide-sprei 
desolations  and  variegated  scenes  presenting  themselves  on  everyside 
to  Christian  sensibility;  and  will  survey,  wilh  earnest  attention,  the 
rariona  tribes  and  classes  of  fellow-beings  who  dwell  in  that  land 
and  in  the  eurroiinding  country.  The  two  grand  inquiries  ever 
present  to  your  mind  will  be.  What  good  can  be  done,  and  by  what 
mL-ana?  What  can  be  done  for  the  Jews?  what  for  the  Pagans?  what 
for  the  MnhammedauB?  what  for  the  Christiana?  what  for  the 
people  in  PaEeatine  ?  what  for  those  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  in  Peraia,  in 
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Armenia^  In   other   countries  to  which  your   inquines    may    be 
extended  ? '' 

Upon  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Fisk  dictated  the  following  letter  to  hia 

father  i 

«  Beybout,  Oct.  20, 1826. 
''My  beloYed,  aj^d  father:  I  compose  a  few  lines  for  von  upon  a 
sick,  probably  a  dyin^  bed.  When  yon  gaYe  me  up  for  tnis  mission, 
yon  gaYe  me  up  for  life  and  death.  You  know  to  whom  to  look  for 
consolation  and  support  The  same  God  who  has  comforted  yon  so 
many  years,  under  so  many  troubles,  will  comfort  you  under  thi& 
You  know  His  consolations  are  neither  few  nor  small  I  leaYe  these 
lines  as  a  pledge  to  you,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  nephews 
and  nieces,  that  I  Ioyc  you  all  most  dearly,  though  so  long  separated 
from  you.  I  hope  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  number  have  b^n  enabled 
to  give  themselves  to  Christ,  and  that  we  shall  meet  with  our  departed 
mother  in  heaven." 

He  died  on  Sabbath  morning  at  3  o'clock.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  his  death  was  announced,  all  the  flags  of  the  different  Consulates 
were  suspended  at  half-mast  His  funeral  was  attended  at  4  pjl 
the  same  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  orderly  conoourae 
of  people. 

And  now  for  some  account  of  the  city  of  Beyrout  A  wnter  de- 
scribes  it  as  exceedingly  beautiful  The  promontory  upon  which  it 
stands  is  triangular,  the  apex  projecting  three  miles  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  base  running  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  It 
occupies  the  southern  horn  of  the  crescent  of  the  Masonic  Bay,  as 
the  rocky  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  Biver  occupies  the  norti^em 
horn.  The  southwestern  side  of  this  promontory,  which  I  peram- 
bulated one  day  on  foot,  is  composed  of  loose  drifting  sand,  with  the 
aspect  of  a  desert ;  but  the  northwestern  side  is  very  different  The 
shore-line,  which  I  frequently  traversed  in  search  of  shells  and  gen- 
eral information,  is  formed  of  a  range  of  irregular,  deeply-indented 
rocks  and  cliffs.  Between  these  rocks  the  ground  rises  gradually, 
for  a  mile  or  two,  to  the  height  of  200  feet  In  the  middle  of  the 
shore-line  stands  the  city ;  first,  a  dense  nucleus  of  substantial  build- 
ings; then  a  broad  margin  of  picturesque  villas,  embowered  in 
foliage,  running  up  to  the  summit  of  the  heights;  then  the  mulberry 
groves,  covering  the  acclivities,  and  here  and  there  groups  of  palms 
and  cypresses.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about  75,000,  one-third 
of  them  being  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Christians  and  Jews.  It  is 
growing  fast  in  size  and  importance. 

As  my  headquarters  were  at  Beyrout,  and  for  nearly  four  months 
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[  was  passing  in  and  out  of  the  city,  I  am  competent  to  affirm  that 
the  only  city  in  Palestine  or  Syria  where  there  is  any  "  social  life," 
in  the  sense  that  Americana  attach  to  the  teiin,  is  Seyrout.  At 
Jemsakm  there  are  but  a  few  foreign  families,  not  enough  to  form 
a  circle  for  social  life,  while  in  no  other  Syrian  city  is  there  even  ao 
much  as  at  Jerusalem.  But  at  Beyrout  are  foond  all  the  materials 
for  Bociety,  as  genial  aud  cheerful  as  those  at  home,  and  well  are 
they  manipulated. 

There  is  given,  throogh  the  cooler  seasons,  a  weekly  series  of  lec- 
Enres  upon  historical,  educational,  and  scientific  subjects,  that  would 
bear  bonomble  comparison  with  those  in  any  country.  During  the 
winter  of  J8C7-8,  among  the  topics  handled  were  "  Petra,"  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodge;  "Abyssinia,"  by  Bishop  Gobat;  "Turkey  in  Europe,"  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Waahbnru,  and  other  subjects  by  Col.  Churchill,  Mr,  J,  Aug. 
Johnson  (the  American  Consul-Oeneral),  and  other  gentlemen  of 
repute.  These  were  given  at  private  houses,  thrown  open  to  all  re- 
spectable visitors.  I'he  lectures  occupy  about  an  hour  each,  and  are 
followed  by  a  distribution  of  tea  aud  cakes,  offered  with  a  hospitality 
that  18  truly  refreshing.  I  attended  aeveral  of  these  sSaftces  with 
erer-iiicreasiug  pleasure, 

A  society  of  young  gentlemen  was  formed  at  Beyrout,  in  1867, 
entitled,  "The  Once-a-Week  Club,"  which  met  every  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  house  of  Brother  Samuel  Hallock.  Modeled  partly 
upon  the  old-fashioned  system  of  debating  societies,  this  club 
embraced  other  featui-ea  that  made  its  aasembltes  pleasant  to  all  con- 
cerned. There  were  about  twenty  members,  and  various  honorary 
members,  of  whom  I  was  one. 

Bnt  these  superficial  demoustratione  of  social  life  are  only  slight 
indications  of  the  great  under-current  The  truth  is  that,  in  a  foreign 
country  like  Syria,  people  lay  aside,  to  a  great  extent,  those  social 
dietinctioos  which,  at  home,  form  an  almost  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  their  neighbors.  "  The  nobility  and  gentry,"  as 
they  are  ao  magniloquently  designated  in  the  English  papers,  or  the 
?  upper  classes,"  as  the  American  press  somewhat  vaguely  styles  them, 
ending  no  other  members  of  the  "upper  classes,"  still  less  of  the 
■nobility  and  gentry,"  with  whom  they  can  associate,  come  gradually 
1  from  the  upper  and  mysterious  atmosphere  in  which  they  were 
>oni,  and  ctiltivate  the  social  spirit  with  people  who  are  their  equals 
■:|d  all  bnt  the  accident  of  birth.  Very  gracefully  do  they  develop 
Ho  persons  can  make  themselves  more  agreeable. 
14 
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At  Beyront,  this  blending  of  respectable  people,  regardless  of  other 
distinctions,  forms  the  principal  charm  of  society.  At  •church,  at 
funeral,  at  lecture,  and  in  fimiily  parties,  they  mingle,  each  bringing 
his  share  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole;  some  of  music,  some  of 
conversation,  etc. 

The  religious  circles  are  equally  free  and  social.  A  Bible-class, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bev.  Mr.  Bobinson,  a  Scotch  minister, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Beyrout  church,  included  some  of  the  best- 
instructed  spiritual  minds  that  I  ever  met  in  such  a  circle.  At  the 
regular  Sunday  morniiig  service,  in  English,  all  attend  and  blend 
their  voices  in  the  psalmody,  as,  doubtless,  their  hearts  in  the  prayers. 
So  many  ministers,  of  so  many  denominations,  are  found  among  the 
tourists  to  this  country,  that  the  variety  of  pulpit  gifts  is  uncom- 
monly great,  while,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  each  one  who  is  thus  called 
upon  to  officiate,  exerts  his  best  eflForts. 

The  best  English  and  American  periodicals,  religious  and  secular, 
are  taken  by  the  English-speaking  population  here  in  great  num- 
bera.  These  are  exchanged  and  loaned  or  distributed,  in  a  manner 
partaking  of  the  free-and-easy  spirit  that  animates  the  whole  circle, 
until  there  is  no  lack  of  good  reading  for  all.  A  considerable  library  is 
attached  to  the  American  Mission,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  Reading  Club 
StihscriptioUy  for  the  purchase  of  periodicals  and  cheaper  literature. 

But  one  of  the  most  agreeable  foatures  of  "social  life  in  Beyrout* 
remains  to  be  described.  During  the  hot  season,  say  from  June 
15tli  to  October  1st,  existence  in  Beyrout  is  intolerable  to  foreigners. 
Every  family,  therefore,  has  a  summer  residence  in  some  one  of  the 
innumerable  villages  that  dot  the  cool  and  breezy  mountain-sides 
overhanging  Beyrout  on  the  east  Here  an  unbounded  hospitality 
is  maintained,  that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  stranger.  Here  he 
can  find,  among  the  most  refined  classes  of  people,  a  yielding  of  social 
position,  an  open  hand  and  heart,  a  blending  of  luxury  with  plain- 
ness, and  generosity  with  all,  that  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
else.  Those  who  have  spent  a  summer  among  these  people,  in  the 
range  of  the  Lebanons,  have  nothing  further  to  look  for  to  realize 
the  perfection  of  hospitality. 

From  the  highest  point  of  Bassoul's  Hotel  the  view  by  starlight  is 
a  charming  one.  Below  are  the  gleaming  roofs,  the  dark  shadows  of 
winding  streets,  the  outlines  of  a  battlemented  wall,  a  castle  by  the 
sea,  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  silvery  with  the  starlight,  a  feint  view 
of  prostrate  pillars  of  Egyptian  granite  at  the  landing-plac^  the  dark 
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nreep  of  the  piuca  beyond  the  city,  and  all  closed  in,  on  the  east,  by 
the  sombre,  solemn  rami>,irts  of  Lebanon. 

As  life  in  Beyroat  is  analogons  to  all  Oriental  experience,  I  givo 
here  quite  a  number  of  extracts  from  my  diary,  mostly  made  in  a 
day's  stroll  through  the  bazours,  and  amidst  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
the  streets.  I  was  nnder  the  effects  of  that  eouthoru  wind  called 
KItamsin,  which  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  has  bo  well  described  in  his 
Land  and  Book,  and  viewed  things  in  a  cynical  mood,  yet  not  so 
much  BO  ns  to  prevent  accurate  detnils. 

Behold  my  notes,  scratclied  amidst  the  bustle  and  yells  of  an  Arab  \ 
market-place !     Saffron :  piles  of  it  sold  here ;  name  fi-om  the  Arabic 
taphor,  sigTiifyine  hot ;  carried  by  pilgrims  to  England,  A.D.  1539. 
A'ltcr  turning  half  a  dozen  comers  in  tliese  narrow  lanes,  it  will  defy 
^ythins  bnt  an  intelligent  dog   lo  tell  where  yon   ore.      I   hare 
llready  Tost  my  way  on  three  several  days  going  from  llallock's  to 
ttie  American  Conanlate.    The  tools  used  by  tliese  mechanics  would 
jve  an  American  artisan  the  horrors.    The  ancients  used  saws  for 
wood-cntting,  made,  prob.ibly,  of  iron;  though  the  saws  from  the 
flgyptian  tombs  of  the  same  period  are  of  bronze  (that  is,  copper  and 
jia  alloy).    The  atones  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  were  cut  with  saws 
Si  Kings  yii.  9),  jtiat  as  the  blocks  of  stone  from  the  old  Temple 
[narry  under  Jerusalem,  wliich  I  brought  home  with  me,  were  taken 
mt  with  saws,  so  soft  is  the  rock  in  its  native  condition.    Saws  were 
jBBcd  in  punishi»g  criminals  (3  Sam.  xii.  31,  and  1  Ghron.  sx.  3), 
ind  tliese,  as  the  text  shows,  were  of  iron.   The  eaws  of  the  Egyptians 
fwere  single-handed  and  struiglit,  and  this  is  the  only  pattern  that  I 
aoticed  m  P.ilestiue;  hut  in  Nineveh  the  sculptures,  nearly  as  old  as 
Solomon's  time,  prove  that  the  Assyrians  used  the  cross-cut  ordonble- 
bandled  saw.     Mi/s^op:  it  "springeth  out  of  the  wall"  abundantly 
_  here,  and  awaits  biich  a  botanist  as  Solomon  to  describe  it  (1  Kings 
J),  for  I  notice  tiiat  no  two  writers  agree  as  to  its  identity. 
VBparrow :  thia  bird  is  on  every  honse-top,  building  nests  on  every 
Ratting,  and  stuffing  materials  of  nests  into  everv  crevice.     Lucky 
^ere  are  few  cats  iiere  to  worry  them;  cata  are  only  once  mentioned 
a  the  Bible,  and  that  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch.    fllindness: 
blind  "beggars  by  the  waysid^'in  sufficient  abundance  to  deplete  my 
mre  change;  I  Qnd  the  eighth-piastre  pieces  capital  coin  for  this 
P'purposo;  being  worth  only  half  a  cent  a  piece,  I  can  give  to  a  scors 
of  applic-.mta   without  impoverishing  myself     Dalllcments:    every 
I  roof  more  tbau  six  or  cigbt  feet  above  the  ground  has  a  battle- 
ment, ttcconling  to  the  ix-quirements  of  the  old  Jewish  law.    Bazaars : 
those  and  tlie  mechanics   shops  are  unending  soirrces  of  curiosity 
ind  instruction.     Meal-limes:  awkward  honrs  to  Americans,  to  eat 
■t  8  o'clock ;  nothing  but  bread,  jam,  fruit,  and  colfee,  and  then  wait 
luUl  noon  for  breaicfast;  I  notice  strangers  seem  wollish  about  10 
r  want  of  their  steak.     Dr.  Tfionison :  a  bluff,  genial,  weath 
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beaten  old  Buckeye  (Ohio)  AmericaD,  ready  to  oommnnicate  all  &Ai 
he  knows,  in  the  most  amtble  and  unpretending  manner.  His  wife 
(second  wife,  the  first  died  at  Jerusalem),  an  Italian  lady,  cordial  and 
kind.  Clothing:  had  full  suit  made  of  French  cloth,  worth  in 
New  York  $8  per  yard,  for  $28  the  entire  suit  Palestine  Lodge  is 
in  a  low  condition — want  of  harmony  among  the  brethren ;  scarcely 
had  a  meeting  for  a  year ;  Dr.  Brigstoek,  a  most  intelligent  physician, 
lately  W.  M.  One  of  the  Past  Masters  is  an  Israelite.  Women. 
under  the  white,  enveloping  sheet  they  spread  out  their  arms  cun- 
ningly, to  appear  corpulent,  thinking  it  "  an  especial  honor,**  as  the 
old  traveller  Sandys  remarked,  "to  oe  fat;  and  many  of  them  are 
&tP'  So  far  as  their  faces  are  concerned,  I  can  say  nothing,  for  I 
did  not  see  the  face  of  a  Turkish  woman  all  the  time  of  my  pilmm- 
age  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Arabs 
less  care  is  taken  to  conceal  the  countenance  from  strangers,  and  of 
them  I  can  repeat  another  observation  of  the  same  ancient,  accurate 
traveller:  "I  saw  divers  of  the  women  with  their  chins  stained  with 
blue  knots  and  flowers,  made  by  pricking  the  skin  with  needles  and 
rubbing  it  over  with  the  juice  of  an  herb  {he7ina),  which  will  never 
wear  out  again."  Snails :  a  wonderful  place  for  them ;  very  large 
and  edible  for  those  who  hanker  after  them.  Their  firm,  crescent- 
shaped  jaws,  and  tongues,  with  sharp,  hooked,  rasping  denticles  to  the 
number  of  10,000  or  more,  on  a  bit  of  membrane  not  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  nor  half  so  wide, — all  this  is  very  well  in  natural  history, 
buh  when  it  comes  to  eating  them,  I  prefer  sardines.  Freemasons: 
I  found  here  Brother  Todd,  a  member  of  the  lodge  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts;  Gen.  Starring,  a  Chicago  Mason;  and  Brother  J. 
M.  Himes,  of  Atlas  Lodge,  New  York;  all  nearly  through  with  their 
Syrian  travels.  The  snows  on  Mount  Lebanon,  alwavs  an  obstacle 
to  travel  in  the  month  of  March,  were  deeper  in  1868,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Thomson  (who  has  been  in  this  country  thirty-six 
years),  than  he  had  ever  known  them  before.  A  number  of  travellers 
were  detained  at  Beyrout  on  this  account,  desiring  to  visit  Damascus, 
but  unable  to  cross  the  mountains.  I  made  earlv  and  frequent  calls 
upon  the  United  States  Oonsul-General,  J.  Augustus  Johnson, 
favorablv  known  in  American  journals  as  a  vigorous  writer.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  1870.  I  brought  him  letters  from  his  wife, 
then  visiting  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  the  residence  of  her  father, 
the  veteran  Jerusalem  explorer  and  missionary,  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Johnson  met  me  cordially,  and  tendered  me  all  the  aid  in  his 
power  to  further  the  purposes  of  my  visit  He  ought  to  be  a  Mason, 
as  all  the  English  Consuls  are.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  library,  well- 
selected  and  well-filled,  attached  to  the  Protestant  mission  here,  and  I 
shall  read,  while  in  this  country,  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  Ltunnrtine's  Pil- 
grimage, Hasselquist's  Oriental  Botany,  Anderson's  Geological  Survey 
of  Syria,  and  Renan's  new  work  on  Phoenicia,  just  coming  out  in  parts.* 

^  Since  returning  home,  I  have  purchased  the  nnmben  of  tUt  spfendid  prodnetioa 
BO  far  as  issued,  Mission  de  Phinieie,  and  can  l>^«*tu  MMiayBMld  tt  to  all  who  read 

French,  as  a  noble  cortribution  to  Oriental  Ut 
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An  educated  Syrian,  in  the  prOTieior -store  here,  described  the  Dead 
Sea  to  me  witn  accuracy,  spreading  meal  upon  his  hat  and  delinea- 
ting ftie  topography  with  his  finger,  juat  as  the  p!an  of  the  city  of 
Alexander  was  first  drawn  by  the  architect  when  inangurating  that 
work.  In  looking  at  the  aniiqne  weights  and  nienaiires  used  by  these 
people,  it  is  a  good  time  to  commence  the  inquiry,  how  far  they  can 
be  traced  to  that  one  necessarily  material  centre  f'the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Cheops,  in  Egypt),  from  which  those  material  tnings  called  weightg 
and  meaturea.  in  a  primeval  age,  were  divinely  distributed  to  every 
lending  people.  Groups  of  women  returning  from  the  cemetei?, 
wrapped  in  shrouds,  white  as  the  "White  Lady  of  Avenel."  No 
woncler  they  catch  catarrhs,  rheumatisms,  fevere, blindness;  sitting 
through  snch  damp  days  as  these  on  the  cold  ground  upon  the 
grares.  The  hired  mourners,  who  weep,  howl,  beat  the  breast^ 
etc.,  by  contract,  are  wiser.  They  only  go  out  professionally,  and 
remain  but  a  few  minutes.  One  hundred  of  these  drygoods  stores 
would  not  make  one  such  estflblishment  as  in  the  Bowery,  New 
York,  constitutes  a  fair  retail  store.  It  was  here  at  Boyront  that  Greg- 
ory was  coming.  A.D.  231,  to  attend  the  famous  law-school,  when  he 
met  Origcn,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Thn»  fine  columns 
of  gray  gr-inite  are  standing  behind  the  donkey-stables  of  Beyrout, 
representing  three  of  the  angles  of  a  perfect  square,  the  fourth  being 
absent:  these  noble  pillars  ai'e  some  thirty  feet  long,  and  thick  in 
proportion.  I  have  dedicated  them  to  Freeraasoiiry,  and  styled  them 
Failk,  Hope,  and  Charily,  the  three  theological  virtues  of  our  order. 
Beyrout  is  said  to  be  tHe  cleanest  place  in  Syria,  A  fountain  with 
in  Arabic  inscrintion,  said  to  be  on  invocation  to  Wod  for  a  blessing 
iobtra  who  drinKs;  in  this  spirit,  I  took  often  and  copious  dranghts. 
Bnt  there  is  a  blessing  in  cool,  sweet  water  everywhere,  and  especially 
in  the  East.  The  presbyter,  Pamphylua,  was  born  here  a,d.  275, 
and  martyred  a.d.  300.  He  had  collected  a  very  complete  library  of 
Christian  literature,  all  destroyed  long  since.  The  weather  here  has 
had  close  observers.     Dr.  Klein,  comparing  the  mean  annual  frs- 

Snency  of  thunder-storms  throughout  the  world,  says  that  whileJava 
as  from  159  to  110,  and  Sitlca  1^  per  annum,  Beyrout  has  t 
"  Bark  from  Boston,  3,200  bbls.  capacity,  freighted  with  kerosene  in 
barrels  and  cases."  Adv.  Sept.  18, 1870.  This  advertisement  reminds 
me  that  theouly  merchantable  commodity  sent  by  the  United  State* 
to  this  country  la  kerosene,  of  which  three  or  four  cargoes  are  landed 
here  annually  from  Boston.  The  return  freight  is  wool.  'Twas  a 
droll  flight  to  see  my  French  tailor's  row  of  Arab  journeymen,  squat- 
ting in  the  street,  outside  the  slion,  stitching  away  for  dear  life.  Hal- 
kick  particularly  reqnests  me,  when  I  walk  on  the  fiat  roof  of  his 
bonte,  not  to  look  down  into  the  adjacent  courtyard.  Ills  neighbor, 
a  chaste  Mohammedan,  has  bis  hareem  there,  and  I  might  possibly 
oatdi  a  glimpse  of  the  faces  of  some  of  his  wives.  Of  course,  after 
mob  a  warning,  I  apend  considerable  time  every  day,  hoking,h\ii 
"— jilar  invain.   Joscphus,  inliis  Warsof  the  Jews  (Wwa,  VIL,  iiL  1), 
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giTP8  interesting  details  concerning  Beyrout.  Everybody  w 
travels  in  the  Holy  Limd,  expects  to  sec  something  upon  tne  ai 
Turkish  baths.  I  made  an  article,  spiced  with  some  eiag{ 
that  was  published  in  the  Masonic  depni-tment  of  the  Ki 
Sunday  Dispatch.  In  reading  it,  throe  years  afterwardB,  I  r 
its  general  accuracy.  Only  1  forgot  to  say  that  one  of  tht 
Bervauts  has  been  in  the  profession,  it  is  said,  for  forty  yea 
looks  it.  He  is  a  CalVin  Edson,  as  I  remember  Calvin,  the 
Skeleton"  of  Barnnm's  time,  a  dried-np  old  man,  washed 
palm-iibre  and  olive-oil  Boap. 


QOVS  OF  BA.RDI& 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FEEEMASONET  IN  BETEOUT. 

WAS  disappointed  by  fiudiug  that  none  of  tho  AmericaD 
missionaries  in  the  Holy  Lund  are  Masons.  Tho  first  twc 
to  that  country,  Mr.  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr.  Eddy,  became 
members  of  the  Masonic  Order  before  leaving  the  United 
States,  in  1818,  rightly  judging  that  nothing  would  bring 
them  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  consequence 
was,,  they  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  the  natives  such  as  no  mission- 
ary has  done  since ;  and  when  Mr.  Fisk  died,  in  1825,  after  a  short  and 
brilliant  career,  he  was  mourned  for  by  them  with  regrets  that  no 
missionary  now  operating  there  can  expect  to  inspire  among  that 
class.  And  this,  simply  because,  in  addition  to  zeal,  piety,  and  learn- 
ing— all  of  which  our  missionaries  have  abundantly — Mr.  Fisk  had 
the  Masonic  claim,  which. they  have  not 

The  first  two  men,  not  natives,  whom  I  met  in  Beyrout,  were  Ma- 
sons, guests  at  Bassoul's  Hotel,  where  I  stopped.  I  have  given  their 
names  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  following  day  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Brother  Hallock,  already  alluded  to  more  than 
once,  an  ardent  devotee  of  tho  order,  and  afterwards  fell  in  for  a 
moment  with  Brother  General  Starring,  who  was  passing  hastily 
through  the  city.  A  few  weeks  before  my  arrival.  Brother  John  0. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  that  State  as  far  back  as  1853,  spent  a  few  days  here.  From 
time  to  time,  I  enlarged  my  circle  of  fnitemal  acquaintance,  and  at 
last,  visiting  a  company  of  white-aproned  brothers,  "where  the 
lambs  feed  after  their  manner"  (Isaiah  v.  17),  I  am  enabled  to 
examine  and  describe  their  lodge-room. 

An  account  of  tho  orgin  of  Palestine  Lodge,  No.  415,  Beyrout,  is 
given  me  by  Brother  D.  Murray  Lyon,  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  to  whom  I 
wrote  for  information  on  the  subject     Extract  from  the  records 
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of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland :  "  In  Grand  Committee,  March  4th, 
1861,  the  M.  W.  the  Grand  Master  stated  that  he  had  received  aa 
application  for  a  charter  for  a  new  lodge  in  Syria,  to  be  called  Th» 
Lodge  of  Palestine,  at  Beyroiit.  That  the  application  had  come  to 
lis  eon,  the  Marquis  of  Tullihardine,  hy  the  hands  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Burnabj,  Commissioner  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
French  Army  of  Occnpation  at  present  in  Syria.  That  Colonel 
Barnaby  intended  to  return  to  Syria  immediately,  and  the  parties 
were  most  ansions  that  the  charter  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  oat 
by  him.  Tlic  M.  W.  the  Grand  Master  iherenpoD  moved  that,  in  the 
special  circumatances  of  the  case,  the  Grand  Committee  Bhonld 
anthorize  the  issue  of  the  charter  in  qneatiou.  and  he  felt  confident 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  would  confirm  tlioir  reaoiution.  It  was  there- 
fore nnanimoDsly  resolved  to  issue  the  charter,  under  the  peculiarly 
pressing  circumstances  of  the  cose;  hut  this  shonid  form  no  prece- 
dent for  the  future."  This  action  tiras  confirmed  hy  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  its  next  session.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  in  1S06,  the  lodge 
had  a  membership  of  about  seventy-five,  aeattercd  as  far  aa  Gana 
on  the  south  and  Bagdad  on  the  east,  and  included  brethren  at  Sidoa, 
Acre,  Nablous,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Hums,  eta,  etc. 

Since  my  departure,  June,  1868,  the  Grand  Lodge  (Orient)  of 
France  has  established  a  second  lodge  here,  entitled  Le  Ltban,  This 
lodge  set  out  with  a  feature  peculiar  to  itself,  described  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  records  thus :  "  Yonr  Committee  on  Administration  proposes 
0  yon  to  sanction  the  remarkable  by-law  of  the  Lodge  Liban,  at 
Beyroiit,  which  comprises  the  creation  of  an  establishment  of  relief 
(Relief  Lodge,  or  Board  of  Relief)  for  Masonic  travellers;  also  a 
library  and  a  Masonic  Tribunal  of  Conciliation,  to  settle  differences 
Mtween  the  brethren,  and  in  their  relation  with  the  outside  world."  I 
cannot  discover  whether  this  idea  was  mode  practical  or  not  This 
lodge  was  installed  January  4th,  1869 ;  Brother  Lambert,  W.  M. ; 
Brother  Haggy,  S.  W.;  Brother  Moss  I  p,  J.  W.  My  infoitnant  says; 
"  It  is  destined  to  throw  out  deep  roots  into  the  Syrian  soil ;  to  spread 
abroad  bright  rays  amidst  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to  spread 
the  protecting  shadow  of  peace  and  fraternity  over  all."  I  hopi"  it 
may. 

The  order  of  Freemasonry  at  Beyront  is  not,  I  regret  to  aay, 
in  a  condition  satisfactory  to  the  membei-8  there,  or  creditable  to  the 
great  cause  in  which  the  fraternity  are  engaged.  The  reasons  for 
this  need  not  be  enlarged  npon;  they  ore  such  as  do  not  in  the  least 
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compromise  the  honor  of  the  individual  craft  at  Beyrout,  nor  will  it 
require  any  extraordinary  effort  to  rem(  ye  them.  Personally  there 
is  the  best  of  feeling  amongst  the  brethren  concerning  future  opera- 
tions, and  I  feel  confident  that  the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  Masonic 
progress  upon  the  Syrian  coast  is  not  distant 

I  had  postponed  my  intention  to  have  the  good  fellows  of  Bey- 
rout called  together,  owing  to  the  protracted  absence  of  Brother 
G.  J.  Eldridge,  H.  B.  M.  Consul-General  of  Syria,  late  Master  of  the 
lodge  here  (Palestine  Lodge  No.  415)  and  who  had  been  endowed,  it  was 
understood,  with  special  powers  for  the  extension  of  Freemasonry  in 
this  country.  That  functionary  had  been  away  on  leave  of  absence  tc 
his  native  country  for  nearly  a  year,  during  which  period  little  or 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  in  the  affairs  of  the  lodge,  the  actual 
Master,  Brother  R  W.  Brigstock,  M.D.,  being  much  engaged  in  the 
engrossing  duties  of  his  profession,  and  the  other  ofScers  declining 
to  act  in  his  absence.  But  upon  the  return  of  Brother  Eldridge,  a 
general  wish  was  expressed  by  the  fraternity  of  Beyrout  that  we  should 
have  a  meeting,  and  one  was  called  for  Saturday,  the  6th  of  June. 
The  night,  of  course,  was  oppressively  sultry,  yet  the  attendance 
embraced  nearly  all  the  resident  members  of  Beyrout,  about  thirty. 
Amongst  them  were  Brother  Eldridge,  just  named ;  Brother  E.  T.  Sog- 
ers, Master-elect  of  this  lodge;  the  present  Master,  Dr.  Brigstock; 
Brother  Ridley,  an  old  and  highly-respected  merchant  here,  etc.  The 
visitors  included  Brother  Samuel  Hallock,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  and 
others. 

The  extreme  heat  rendering  the  lodge-room  insupportable,  we  used 
the  parlor  of  the  lodge  for  our  meeting.  This  is  a  well-fumished 
apartment,  very  tastily  arranged,  similar  to  those  I  saw  in  Smyrna^ 
Alexandria,  Paris,  and  elsewhere.  Here,  after  an  introduction  to  the 
brethren,  most  of  whom  spoke  Arabic  only,  I  opened  the  purposes 
of  my  mission  to  Palestine,  my  remarks  being  excellently  interpreted 
by  Brother  Rogers,  one  of  the  best  Oriental  scholars  upon  this  coast 
I  said,  in  brief,  that  I  had  come  to  the  land  of  historical  and  Masonic 
associations,  representing  a  large  number  of  the  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  in  the  United  States ;  that,  in  pursuance  of 
my  mission,  I  had  visited  all  places  particularly  memorable  in  the 
history  of  our  society,  especially  Tyre,  Gebal,  Mount  Lebanon,  the 
Bay  •£  Rafts  (St  George's  Bay),  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem,  and  had  col- 
lected relics  from  every  part  of  the  land,  that  would  serve  as  tokens 
'/>  our  friends  at  home ;  that  the  most  profound  interest  is  felt  in 
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the  United  States  in  all  matters  relative  to  Syria  and  Palestine; 
that  no  questions  will  be  propounded  me,  on  my  retnm,  with  more 
earnestness  than  those  relating  to  tlie  condition  of  Freeimaonry 
here. 

Then  I  pointed  to  the  world-wide  reach  and  extent  of  onr  ancient 
lASociations,  showing  them  that  I  had  fonndagronp  of  the  mem- 
oers  of  this  fraternity  upon  the  steamer  that  brought  me  to  Liver- 
pool ;  another  upon  the  Mediterranean  steamer ;  a  large  body  of 
Masons,  representing  seven  or  more  lodges,  at  Smyrna ;  a  company  of 
sixteen  Masons  in  Damascus,  and  a  goodly  number  at  Sidon,  Jaffa, 
and  Jerusalem;  that  all  these,  witliout  exception,  seemed  earnest 
and  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  glowed  with  the  desire  to  extend  the 
honorable  and  useful  reputation  of  the  fraternity;  that  the  pros- 
pects were  now  bright  for  the  establishment  of  lodges  al  Damascus 
and  Jerusalem. 

Then  I  sketched  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Masonic  Institu- 
tion. I  showed  them  that  a  prudent  reticence,  so  rare  in  this 
country,  where  men  talk  more  freely  of  each  other  than  anywhere 
else,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  order.  That  ohedi* 
ence  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  society ;  charity  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  distressed ;  the  most  scrupulous  honor  in  our  deal- 
ings with  each  other;  promptness  in  recognizing  Masonic  sum- 
monses ;  secrecy  in  preserving  the  fundamental  esotery  of  the  order; 
fidelity  in  regard  to  exchanged  confidences,  and  profoundest  caution 
in  the  admission  of  members  to  the  lodge^  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful workings  of  the  institution  anywhere.  I  assured  them  that 
Freemasonry  stands  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  better  classes  in 
Syria  and  Palestine ;  that  is  to  say,  amongst  the  governing  classes 
and  those  who  would  do  more  credit  to  its  affiliation ;  and  that  it 
only  needed  for  the  Masons  of  Beyrout  to  strengthen  themselves ;  to 
establish  a  few  more  lodges  in  the  city;  to  establish  regular  meetings; 
to  publish  their  laws,  aims,  and  principles,  for  the  reading  of  their 
own  members  and  the  outer  world,  and  the  benefite  of  the  royal 
order  would  be  increased  an  hundredfold. 

I  told  them  of  our  methods  of  operation  in  the  United  States ; 
that  our  lodges  held  regular  meetings  in  places  well-known  to  every 
one;  that  they  let  the  surrounding  community  know  tr/io  they  are 
and  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are  endeavoring  to  do;  that  they 
publish  a  o  umber  of  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Freemasonry; 
that  when  a  stranger  calls  at  one  of  their  assemblies  there  is  as 
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officer,  tbe  Senior  Deacon,  apecially  charged  with  the  duty  of  wel- 
coming and  accommodating  him,  and  introducing  him  to  the  officers 
and  mombers  of  the  lodge ;  and  that  hia  stjiy  in  the  place  is  mode 
pleasant  in  cooKqnence  of  the  Masonic  associations  thus  formed. 
On  behalf  of  tlie  great  American  fraternity,  representing  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  Freemasons  in  the  world,  I  invited  them  to  come 
and  see  us  and  verify  the  statements  I  had  made. 

By  special  request,  I  then  recited  "The  Level  and  the  Sqaare," 
following  after, "  Onr  Vows."  Both  seemed  to  give  satisfaction.  An 
hour  was  thensptnt  in  the  interchange  of  friendly  sentiments.  There 
it  a  ferror  about  these  Syrian  Masons  that  is  extremely  pleasant  to  a 
itranger.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  kind  wishes,  invitations,  and 
lolicitations  "  to  come  again,"  and  "  to  come  often,"  and  if  anytliing 
can  tempt  me  once  more  to  undertake  the  long  journey  Trom  La 
Grange  to  Beyrout,  it  will  be  to  duplicate  the  agreeable  sensations 
of  that  evening  among  the  Masons  of  Beyrout, 

Before  dissolving  the  meeting,  one  of  the  lodge-officers  suggested 
that,  as  few  of  the  craft  there  had  ever  received  a  "side  degree"  of 
any  kind,  they  would  be  pleased,  and  perhaps  benefited  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Secrei  Monitor.  Anxions  to  gratify  them,  I 
explained  what  a  "side  degree"  is,  and  the  object  of  this  one.  All 
expressed  their  wish  to  receive  it;  and  certainly,  if  its  uses  are  at  all 
oommensnrato  witli  the  enjoyment  it  gave  that  good  sot  of  fellows, 
the  Secret  Monitor,  whoever  got  it  up,  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  incnlcations  of  the-evening,  my  words  were  inter- 
preted into  Arabic  to  them  by  Brother  Rogers.  My  general  statement* 
were  substantiated  by  Brother  G.  J.  Eldridge,  now  Deputy  Grand 
Master  for  the  District  of  Syria,  and  by  the  other  English-speaking 
Masons  present.  This  assembly  was  one  of  uuminglcd  enjoyment, 
and  will,  I  thin^,  do  good. 

I  cannot  close  the  chapter  without  pointing  out  the  chief  difiQcol- 

ties  with  which  the  Masonic  devotee  in  this  country  must  necessarily 

contend.     It  is  the  necessity  of  working  the  rituals  both  in  French 

And  Arabic    A  portion  speak  French  only,  and  all  foreigners  in 

iByria  speak  French,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  nationality.    But 

"  e  natives  generally  only  speak  Arabic.    No  one  in  Syria  has  the 

JtitooU  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  this  compels  the  Worshipful 

rUastcr  to  extemporize  the  lectures,  covenants,  etc.,  as  he  goes  along, 

I  B  task  immensely  difficult.    In  a  lodge  that  I  visited  at  Alexandria, 

~    "pt  (the  Logt  des  Pt/ramides),  the  work  is  done  alternately  in 
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French  and  Arabic,  and  the  record-books^  iihich  I  examined,  art 
kept  correspondingly.  But  even  there  the  rituals — (in  all  French 
*odges  the  rituals  are  printed  and  laid  out  on  the  pedestals  for  the 
ofScers'  use) — are  printed  in  French^  not  in  Arabic,  and  this  repro* 
duces  the  difficulty  above  alluded  to. 

Let  one  of  my  readers,  who  is  Master  of  a  lodge,  conoeiye,  if  he 
can,  the  labor  of  being  compelled  to  translate  into  a  foreign  tongae, 
clause  by  clause,  the  language  of  the  rituals,  so  that  the  candidate 
may  understand  it  This  embarrassment,  too,  is  increased  when  that 
foreign  tongue  is  the  Arabic^  an  Oriental  tongue  w&ose  phrases  and 
trains  of  thought  are  essentially  different  from  the  French  and  English. 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  instead  of  blaming  our 
Syrian  brethren  for  their  want  of  progress,  we  should  give  them 
credit  for  what  they  have  done,  and  lend  them  warm  wishes  and 
sympathy  in  their  future  operations. 

The  Masons  of  Beyrout,  and  generally  of  Eastern  lodges,  know 
nothing  of  demitting.  They  may  transfer  their  membership  to  other 
lodges,  or  become  members  of  as  many  other  lodges,  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  choose ;  but,  like  the  Masons  of  Connecticut,  they  are 
charged  no  dues,  and  running  no  risk  of  suspension,  retain  affiliation 
with  their  alma  mater,  their  mother-lodge,  as  long,  as  they  liye.  In 
conversation  with  them  during  my  various  visits  to  Beyrout,  I  learned 
much  of  the  high  claims  that  charity  makes  upon  them.  I  think 
that  in  foreign  countries  the  society  is  not  so  much  a  moral  institution 
as  with  us,  but  has  more  of  the  social  and  benevolent  features. 

Fatherless,  motherless,  sisterless,  brotherless. 
Houseless  and  homeless,  the  wanderer  here, 

having  any  claims  upon  Masonic  charity,  will  realize  them  with 
less  difficulty  than  >vith  us,  while  the  discipline  due  for  unmasonic 
conduct  will  not  fall  so  promptly  as  in  American  lodges.  *  One  of 
them  quoted  to  me — 

"  The  drying  up  of  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore,'' 

and  evidently  considered  that  this  expresses  the  whole  theory  of 
Freemasonry.  Although  Lebanon  Lodge,  No.  415,  is  of  Scotch 
parentage,  yet  it  has  been  worked  under  some  of  those  new-fangled 
whimseys,  as  Southey  calls  them,  those  bizarre  ceremonies,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  French  mind,  which,  as  they  could  never  be  adapted  tc 
a  cosmopolitan  system,  are  as  impracticable  as  they  are  trifling. 


With  the  Onentnl  dislike  to  change,  these  eraftsmeik  will  be  strong 
Klvocated  of  uniformity,  and  stem  opponents  of  inDovation,  saving 
with  Sonthe; : 

"It  don't  look  well, 
These  alterations,  sir!     I'm  an  old  roan, 

And  love  the  good  old  fashions; 
I  like  what  I've  been  used  to." 

The  ennuch,  that  dry-tree  of  Freemasonry,  as  Isaiah  terms  hiid  1 
(Iri.  3),  artiticially  mode,  is  common  here,  readily  distinguished  bj  | 
the  imbecility  of  hia  conntenance  and  moroseness  of  manner.    He  ii 
the  conventional  non-Mason  of  this  as  well  as  all  jurisdiction  a. 

The  only  innovation  possible  to  Oriental  Masons  is  thatof  ornmuin 
Thoy  may  (and  do)  drop  out,  lop  off,  more  or  less  of  the  work,  and 
BO  fail  to  exhibit  the  great  principles  in  as  heavy  relief  {basso-relievo) 
ae  we  do  in  Amcricii.  This  is  too  clear  to  an  observer  in  one  of 
their  lodges  to  bear  contradiction.  But  they  never  "put  new  cloth  ^ 
Bpon  the  old  garment,"  tattered  as  it  may  be. 

The  holy  nature  of  our  obligations  to  the  wife,  daughter,  widow, 
aster,  and  mother,  of  the  Master  Mason,  growing  out  of  that  res- 
pect for  the  sex  which  colors  all  our  communications  with  each 
other,  is  carried  here  to  excess.  Even  to  ask  a  Moslem  if  he  has  a 
wife  or  daughter,  or  to  inquire  after  her  health,  or  to  make  any 
allneion  to  her  existence,  is  a  violation  of  social  etiquette;  there-  1 
for*  ft  riolation  of  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Oriental  societyl 

In  relation  to  the  Name  of  Deity  as  a  Masonic  emblem,  strangely 
disputed  by  some  American  reformers,  I  found  no  variety  of  opinion 
in  the  East;  and  the  following  English  translation  of  a  Russian 
poem  by  Derzhaven  embodies  their  views  as  well  as  oura : 

Oh  thon  eternal  OsE,  whose  presence  bright 

All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide; 
TTnchauged  through  time's  all -devastating  flighty 

Thou  only  God, — there  is  no  God  beside! 
Being  above  all  beings,  Mighty  One, 

Whom  none  can  comprehend  and  none  explore, 
Who  fill'st  existence  with  Thyself  alone. 

Embracing  all,  supporting,  ruling  o'er; 

Being  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  morel 

And  yet  if  there  is  any  one  precept  in  Masonry  more  persistently 
fiolated  by  these  people  than  anotlier,  it  is  that  Masonic  injunction 
'Nerer  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  but  with  that  reverential  awe 
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virhich  is  due  from  a  creature  to  his  Creator.**  The  Mosaic  prohibi* 
tion  against  profanity  was  as  positive  as  human  language  could  make 
ity  and  equally  forms  a  part  of  the  Mohammedan's  Koran  as  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus;  yet  the  name  of  God  is  persistently,  irreverently, 
and  even  ridiculously  used  here,  by  old  and  young.  It  is  always  ring- 
ing in  your  ears  while  travelling  among  Mohammedans.  The 
expression  to  your  horse  or  ass,  "  Get  up ;  go  ahead,*'  is  Telldh  ( Ya 
Allah),  oh  God  I  and  in  a  hundred^  yea,  a  thousand  other  forms  the 
Divine  Name  is  made  contemptible  among  them.  The  Jews,  I 
suppose,  had  got  to  the  same  point  in  the  days  of  Jesns;  for  Peter, 
in  his  shameful  fall  and  denial,  ^^made  imprecations  and  swore,** 
taking  heavy  blasphemies  on  his  tongue  when  he  cut  loose  hia 
friendship  for  the  Man  who  had  fallen  into  evil  hands.  The 
Crusaders  swore  like  Trim's  "army  in  Flanders,"  and  the  Oriental 
Catholics  and  Greek  Christians  are  as  bad  as  the  Mohammedans. 
"For  swearing  the  land  mourneth,"  may  well  be  said  of  the  Orient. 
This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Masonic  moralist  here  should  turn 
his  first  attention. 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  Gallic  influences, 
the  Open  Word  is  yet  spread  out  on  the  altar  in  Palestine  Lodge^ 
No.  415,  to  gladden  the  first  sight  of  the  Masonic  Candidate  "  brought 
to  light; "  and  the  Emblem  of  Deity,  author  of  the  Bible,  still  greets 
his  first  upward  glance  to  the  Orient.  Long  may  these  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  craft  be  maintained!  Every  Freemason,  whether 
Christian,  Jewish,  or  Mohammedan,  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  pre- 
cepts, admire  the  beauty,  revere  the  mysteries,  and  pi'actise  the 
principles,  so  far  as  he  has  the  power,  of  this  sacred  volume ;  and  these 
genial  craftsmen,  with  all  their  lack  of  skill  in  rituals,  have  not 
transgressed  the  fundamental  laws  of  Masonry,  or  changed  its 
ordinances,  or  broken  its  everlasting  covenants  (Isaiah  xxiv.  5). 
Occidental  reformers  may  encourage  their  Oriental  brethren  with  the 
hope  that  though  "  the  bricks  are  fallen  down,  we  will  build  with 
hewn  stones ;  though  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  we  will  change 
them  into  cedars"  (Isaiah  ix.  10). 

But  as  it  used  to  be  said  so  often,  by  our  Masonic  authors,  that  the 
Koran  has  been,  or  will  be,  or  may  be,  substituted  for  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  in  lodge-use,  this  is  a  good  time  to  consider  the  subject 
An  entire  chapter,  had  I  the  space,  would  not  be  too  much  to  dissect 
that  singular  work,  which  some  Masonic  writers  have  suggested  as  a 
fitting  substitute  on  Masonic  altars,  in  Mohammedan  countries,  foi 
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the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  illnstrate  the  nnmeions  topics  introduced 
into  this  volume.  That  it  is  the  Bible  of  Mohammedan  Masons  may 
be  admitted  in  one  sense,  and  Preston  seems,  in  his  Illustrationsy  to 
^ake  it  for  granted  that  as  Freemasons  we  may  so  recogaize  it 

Is  the  Koran  a  book  to  support  the  hands  of  a  Freemason  ?  The 
perusal  of  it  will  show  — 

1.  That  all  the  doctrines  (as  distinguished  from  the  legends)  are 
sound  and  good. 

2.  That  nearly  every  maxim,  religious  precept,  and  doctrine, 
strictly  so  called,  is  quoted  from  the  Ilebrew  Scriptures,  and  notably 
from  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  is  then  sound  and  good. 

3.  That  the  larger  portion  of  Its  legends  (traditions,  historical 
passages)  are  borrowed  from  the  same  source,  and  are  therefore 
reliable. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  so-styled  "True  Believers  **  are  qualified, 
as  to  religious  belief,  to  receive  the  mysteries  of  Masonry. 

About  twenty  years  since  I  made  a  critical  commentary  on  Sale's 
Koran,  with  special  reference  to  the  question,  "  May  this  book  (or 
the  original)  be  used  on  the  Masonic  altar  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  *'    Prom  that  essay  the  following  is  extracted : 

1.  The  Bible  is  to  be  judged  by  its  general  scope  and  intention, — 
not  by  a  few  isolated  passages,  and  these,  possibly,  misconceived  in 
the  process  of  translation  from  a  language  higlily  idiomatic  and 
jXHJtical  to  one  extremely  practical.  Many  of  its  traditions  and 
teachings  were  delivered  orally,  and  awaited  for  years  the  pen  of  the 
historian.  How  easy,  then,  to  mistake  their  meaning !  As  believers 
in  its  authenticity,  we  are  unwilling  that  it  shall  be  treated  harshly. 
Let  us  only  have  like  charity  for  the  Koran,  and  it  Avill  not  stand 
80  much  condemned.  The  history  of  the  one,  in  these  respects,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  other.  It  inculcates  the  mode  of  life 
exemplified  by  its  giver;  and  of  him  Spanheinius  says:  "He  was 
richly  furnished  with  natural  endoAvnients ;  beautiful  in  his  person ; 
of  a  subtle  wit;  agreeable  behavior — showing  liberality  to  the  poor 
—courtesy  to  every  one — fortitude  against  his  enemies — and,  above 
all,  a  high  reverence  for  the  name  of  God  ;  severe  against  the  perjured, 
adulterers,  murderers,  slanderers,  prodigals,  covetous,  false  witnesses, 
etc, ;  a  great  preacher  of  patience,  charity,  mercy,  beneficence,  grati- 
tude— honoring  of  parents  and  superiors ;  and  a  frequent  celcbratoi 
of  the  divine  praises."      * 

2.  That  it  is  principally  derived  from  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  can 
only  be  proved  by  a  more  extended  comparison  than  can  be  made 
here,  and,  after  a  thoughtful  examination  of  the  quotations  that  fol- 
low, the  student  is  referred  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
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3.  'Phat  its  traditions  are  mainly  true,  follows  as  a  corollary  npon 
the  establishment  of  the  second  proposition ;  therefore,  reference  is 
only  made  here  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  to  Masonic  tradition. 

4  Faith  in  God,  a  belief  in  a  revealed  Word,  are  the  first  requi- 
sites of  a  candidate  for  Masonic  honors  and  privileges.  Unless  he 
possess  the  former,  no  pledge,  obligation,  or  covenant^  can  be  con- 
sidered binding  upon  him.  Without  the  latter,  he  can  know  noth- 
ing, spiritually,  of  the  former.  With  both,  he  possesses  that  venera- 
tion for  truth  which  the  Institution  requires,  and  that  horror  of 
falsehood  so  eloquently  illustrated  in  Masonic  rites.  The  proof  that 
the  Koran  is  such  a  Kevelation  to  those  who  believe  it,  is  found  in 
its  pages,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

5.  The  fitness  of  the  Koran  for  Masonic  uses,  may  be  considered 
from  the  first  of  these  propositions.  It  is  the  BibU  of  the  Moslems, 
and  they  are  many  millions ;  nations  are  governed  1)y  its  precepts, 
religious  and  civil ;  they  neither  have,  nor  desire  to  have,  any  other 
law ;  it  is  as  fully  the  standard  of  Mohammedan  brethren  as  are  the 
Holy  Writings  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian. 

"  Thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct 
us  in  the  right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been 
gracious — not  of  those  against  whom  Thou  hast  been  incensed,  nor 
of  those  who  go  astray. 

"God  is  almighty;  God  is  omnipresent  and  omniscient ;  God  is 
easy  to  be  reconciled  and  merciful ;  God  is  gracious  and  merciful 
unto  men ;  God  is  mighty  and  wise. 

'•God,  there  is  no  God  but  He,  the  living,  the  self-subsisting; 
neither  sleep  nor  slumber  seizeth  Him ;  to  Him  belongeth  what«)- 
ever  is  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  He  knoweth  that  which  is  past  and 
that  which  is  to  come. 

"  Who  forgiveth  sins  except  God  ?  God  loveth  the  beneficent. 
Truth  is  from  the  Lord.  As  for  him  who  voluntarily  performeth  a 
good  work,  verily  God  is  grateful  and  giving.  God  is  bountiful 
unto  whom  He  pleaseth,  without  measure.  Thev  who  believe,  and 
whp  fiy  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  fight  in  God's  cause,  they  shall 
hope  for  the  mercy  of  God ;  for  God  is  gracious  and  merciful.  Unto 
God  belongeth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  He  giveth  life, 
and  He  causeth  to  die ;  and  ye  have  no  patron  or  helper  beside  God. 
God  is  easy  to  be  reconciled  and  merciful.  0,  true  believers,  fear 
God  and  be  sincere.  If  ye  attempt  to  reckon  up  the  favors  of  God, 
ye  shall  not  be  able  to  complete  their  number.  God  is  surely  gra- 
cious and  merciful.  If  it  be  asked  of  those  who  fear  God,  What  hath 
your  Lord  sent  down?  they  shall  answer, -Good  ! — unto  those  who 
do  right  shall  be  given  an  excellent  reward  in  this  world.  But  the 
children  of  the  next  life  shall  be  better;  and  happy  shall  bo  the 
dwelling  of  the  pious,  namely,  gardens  of  eternal  abode,  into  which 
Uiey  shall  enter ;  rivers  shall  now  beneath  the  same ;  therein  shall 
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r  whatsoever  they  wish.    Thus  will  God  recompense  the 
pioQS. 

"Praise  be  unto  God.  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
mercy  which  God  shall  freely  bestow  on  manlcind,  there  is  none  who 
"1  withhold ;  and  what  He  shall  withhold  there  is  none  who  can 
0  men,  remember  the  favor  of  God  towards  you ! — is  there 
r  Creator  besides  God,  who  provideth  food  for  you  from  heaveu 
dearth?    The  promise  of  God  is  true.     Let  not,  therefore,  the 

^ .%  deceive  you.    Whosoever  deviseth  excellence,  nnto  God 

^h  all  excellence  belong ;  nnto  Him  ascendeth  the  good  speech ; 
d  the  righteons  work  He  will  exhort.  Oh  men,  ye  nave  need  of 
»d,  but  God  is  self-sufiBcient.  Whosoever  cleansetli  hlniaelf  from 
e  guilt  of  disobedience,  cleanseth  himself  to  the  advantage  of  his 
m  soul,  for  all  shall  be  assembled  before  God  at  the  last  day. 
r"The  pious  distribute  alms  out  of  what  God  has  bestowed  on 
em. 

"Ask  help  with  perseverance  and  prayer. 

*'  Surely  those  who  bflieve.  and  those  who  Jndaize,  and  Christians, 
|ld  Sabines,  whoever  believet/i  in  Ood  and  the  last  day,  and  doth  thai 
AtcA  ia  n'ffA(,  tliey  shall  have  their  reward  with  the  Lord;  there 
"■all  no  fear  come  on  them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved. 
"Te  shall  show  kindness  to  your  parents  and  kindred,  and  to  or- 
is, and  to  the  poor,  and  speak  that  which  is  good  unto  men,  and 
B  constant  at  prayer,  and  ^ivo  alms, 

"  They  who  iiurchase  this  life  at  the  price  of  that  which  is  to 
We,  tlieir  punishment  shall  be  complete,  and  they  shall  be  without 

"Be  constant  in  prayer,  and  give  alms;  and  what  treasures  ye 
hare  laid  up  in  heaven,  ye  shall  find  them  with  God.    He  who  re- 
'^eth  himself  to  God,  and  doth  that  which  is  right,  he  shall  have 
J  reward  with  his  Lord. 
F''Beg  assistance,  with  patience  and  prayer,  for  God  is  with  the 

'ousness  is  of  him  who  believeth  in  God  and  the  last  day, 

i  tfie  angels,  and  the  Scriptures,  and  the  prophets;  who  giveth 
usey,  for  Qod's  sake,  nnto  his  kindred  and  unto  orphans,  and  the 
^dy,  and  the  stranger,  and  those  who  ask,  and  for  redemption  of 
^tivcs;  who  is  constant  at  prayer,  and  giveth  alma;  and  of  those 
fto  perform  their  covenant,  when  they  have  covenanted,  and  who 
IQiave  themselves  patiently  in  adversity  and  hardship,  and  in  time 
t  riolence,^ — these  are  they  who  are  true,  and  these  are  they  who 
irOod. 

1"  Ho  who  voluntarily  dealeth  better  with  the  poor  man  than  he  is 
pliged.  this  shall  be  better  for  him. 

*"llako  not  God  lightly  the  object  of  your  oaths,  and  deal  justly, 

id  be  devout,  and  make  peace  among  men. 

"God  will  not  punish  vou  for  an  inconsiderate  word  in  your  oaths, 
^t  for  that  which  your  hearts  have  assented  to. 
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"  Let  there  be  no  violence  in  religion. 

"Wliatever  alms  ye  shall  give,  or  whatever  vow  ye  shall  vow 
verily  God  knoweth  it. 

**  If  there  be  any  debtor  under  a  diflSculty  of  paying  his  debt,  let 
his  creditor  wait  till  it  be  easy  for  him  to  do  it. 

**  Whoso  keepeth  his  covenant,  and  feareth  God,  God  will  snrelv 
love.  .  .  But  they  who  make  merchandise  of  God's  covenant  and 
their  oaths,  shall  suffer  a  grievous  punishment. 

"  He  who  cleaveth  firmly  unto  God,  is  already  directed  in  the  right 
way. 

"  Fear  God  that  ye  may  prosper. 

"What  is  with  God  shall  be  better  for  the  righteous  than  short- 
lived worldly  prosperity. 

"Observe  justice  when  ye  appear  as  witnesses  before  God,  and  let 
not  hatred  towards  any  induce  you  to  do  wrong. 

"  Since  ye  were  dead,  and  God  gave  you  life,  he  will  hereafter 
cause  you  to  die,  and  will  again  restore  you  to  life ;  then  shall  ye 
return  unto  him. 

"God  said,  0  Adam,  dwell  thou  and  thy  wife  in  the  garden,  and 
eat  of  the  fruit  plentifully  wherever  ye  will ;  but  approach  not  this 
tree,  lest  ye  become  of  the  number  of  transgressors.  .  .  .  But 
Satan  caused  them  to  forfeit  Paradise,  and  turned  them  out  of  the 
state  of  happiness  wherein  they  had  been. 

"  Eemember,  when  God  delivered  you  from  the  people  of  Pharaoh, 
who  grievously  oppressed  you,  and  slew  your  male  children ;  and 
when  He  divided  the  sea  for  you  and  delivered  you. 

"  God  raiseth  the  dead  to  hfe. 

"  Solomon  was  a  believer. 

"  God  shall  jud^e  between  us,  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  concern- 
ing that  about  which  we  now  disagree. 

"  The  dead  have  what  thej  have  gained,  and  ye  shall  have  what 
ye  gain ;  and  ye  shall  not  be  questioned  concerning  what  others  have 
done. 

"  Wherever  ye  be,  God  will  bring  you  all  back  at  the  resurrection. 

"God  shall  lead  the  believer  out  of  darkness  into  light, 

"  God  created  you  out  of  one  man,  and  out  of  him  created  his  wife, 
and  fix)m  them  two  hath  multiplied  many. 

"  God  formerly  accepted  the  covenant  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  appointed  out  of  them  twelve  leaders. 

"God  sent  down  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  a  direction  unto  men; 
and  also  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  part  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  reject  other 
parts  thereof?  Whoso  among  you  doth  this,  shall  have  no  other  re- 
ward than  shame  in  this  life,  and  on  the  day  of  resurrection  shall  be 
sent  to  a  most  grievous  punishment 

"  He  delivered  the  Book  of  the  Law  unto  Moses,  andgave  evident 
miracles  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  stren^ened  Him  with  the 
Holy  Spirit    The  Scriptures  descend  upon  me  heart,  by  the  per> 
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mission  of  God,  ojufirming  that  which  waa  before  revealed,  a  direo- , 
tion  and  good  tidinps  to  tiio  fiiithful.  Oh  Qod,  punish  us  not  if  vre 
forget  or  act  sinfully.  Oh  God,  hiy  not  on  na  a  burden  like  thai 
which  Thou  hast  laid  on  those  who  have  been  before  us;  neither 
make  na,  oh  Lord,  to  bear  what  we  havo  not  strengtii  to  bear,  but  be 
feTorable  unto  u9,  and  spare  us,  and  bo  merciful  unto-  ns.  Paradisp 
is  prepared  for  the  godly,  who  give  alms  inprosperity  and  advereity, 
who  bridle  their  anger,  and  forgive  men.  They  ivho  have  committed 
s  crime,  or  dealt  unjustly  with  their  own  souls,  who  shall  remember 
God.  and  ask  pardon  for  their  sins,  and  persevere  not  in  what  they 
have  done,  their  rewnnl  shall  be  pardon  from  the  Lord, 

"  Whosoever  believeth  not  the  Scriptures  shall  perish-  They  who 
conceal  any  part  of  the  Scriptnres,  God  shall  not  speak  to  them  on 
the  day  of  resarrection,  and  they  shall  suffer  a  grievona  puoish*' 
menL" 

The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  panisb* 
meots  is  everywhere  taught  in  the  Koran:  "Whosoever  doeth  ra»- 
liciosslv  and  wickedly,  God  will  cast  him  to  be  broiled  in  hcll-Bre,* 
ia  Btartling  enough  lor  the  firmest  believer  in  eternal  punishment 
"Their  couch  shall  be  in  hell,  and  over  them  shall  he  coverings  of 
fire;  they  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire;  they  shall  taste  the  piin- 
iahment  for  that  whicn  they  have  gained.  On  a  certain  day  God 
will  call  all  men  to  judgineut,  with  their  respective  leaders;  who- 
ever hath  been  blind  in  this  life  shall  also  be  blind  in  the  next;  the 
righteous  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  highest  appointments  in  Para- 
dise, because  they  have  persevered  with  constancy,  and  they  shall 
meet  therein  with  greeting  and  salutation;  they  shall  remain  in  the 
enme  forever;  it  shall  be  an  excellent  abode  and  a  delightful  station. 
Those  who  shall  believe,  and  shall  work  rightcoasness,  God  will 
giirelf/  introduce  into  Paradise  among  the  upright." 

Injnnctions  to  believe  and  obey  the  Scriptures  abound  everywhere 
in  the  Koran,  For  instance:  "If  they  who  have  received  the  Scrip- 
tures believe  and  fear  God,  He  will  surely  expiate  their  sins  from 
them,  and  He  will  load  them  into  gardens  of  pleasure;  and  if  they 
olxfrve  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  the  other  Scriptures  which 
have  been  sent  down  unto  t.hem  from  tlieir  Lord,  they  shall  surely 
I  fat  of  good  things,  both  from  above  them  and  from  under  their  feet 
I  0,  ye  who  have  received  the  Scriptures,  ye  are  not  grounded  on  any- 
thing until  ye  observe  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  anu  that  which  hath 
been  sent  down  unto  you  from  your  Ijord." 

But  of  all  the  matters  of  Masonic  interest  in  this  parallelism  be-  I 
tveen  the  Koran  and  the  Bible,  perhaps  none  is  so  striking  aa  th« 
.  introduclion  into  the  former,  though  often  in  a  distorted  state,  of  the 
1  historical  facts  and  narmtives  Chat  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
I  latter.  Nearly  every  incident  is  transferred,  with  more  or  less  ao- 
I  ouracy,  and   those  of  chief  importimce  are  repeated  several  times 
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Concerning  Adam,  for  instance,  we  have  many  fects — some,  it  mnst 
be  confessed,  fanciful  enough — yet  generally  agreeable  to  the  Bible. 
They  refer  to  his  creation,  his  being  worshipped  by  the  angels^  hia 
grievous  fall,  his  penitence  with  prayer,  his  meeting  with  Eve,  re- 
tirement with  her,  their  stature,  etc,  etc. 

Concerning  Abraham,  the  Koran  is  even  more  diffuse.  We  haye 
the  facts  of  his  idolatrous  youth,  his  conversion,  his  destruction  of 
the  idols  of  his  father's  family,  his  preaching  to  the  people,  disputa- 
tions with  Nimrod,  escape  from  destruction,  prayer  for  his  father, 
plea  to  God  for  evidence  of  the  resurrection,  sacrifice,  entertainment 
of  the  angels,  God's  promise  of  Isaac,  he  is  called  the  friend  of  God, 
is  fed  with  a  miracle,  his  offering  up  of  Isaac,  etc.,  etc 

The  Old  Testament  relations  concerning  Moses,  Aaron,  Mount 
Ararat,  the  Deluge,  Pharaoh,  the  tower  of  Babel,  Balaam,  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  Solomon,  Jacob,  and  several  of  his  sons,  Cain,  and  Abel, 
Joshua,  Caleb,  the  Golden  Calf,  David  and  Goliath,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Enoch,  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  Jonah,  Ishmael,  Lot,  Nim- 
rod, Sennacherib,  etc.,  etc,  are  detailed  with  minuteness,  I  give 
specimens : 

"  Solomon  was  David's  heir,  and  he  said.  Oh  men,  we  have  been 
taught  the  speech  of  birds,  and  have  had  all  things  bestowed  on  us ; 
this  is  manifest  excellence;"  and  of  Moses — "Now  Pharaoh  lifted 
himself  up  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  and  he  caused  his  subjects  to  be 
divided  into  parties;  he  weakened  one  party  of  them  by  slaying 
their  male  children  and  preserving  their  females  alive;  for  he  was 
an  oppressor.  And  God  was  minded  to  be  gracious  unto  those  who 
were  weakened  in  the  land,  and  to  make  them  models  of  religion, — 
and  to  make  them  the  heirs  of  the  wealth  of  Pharaoh  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  establish  a  place  for  them  in  the  earth ;  and  to  show 
rharaoh  and  Haman,  and  their  forces,  that  destruction  of  their 
kingdom  and  nation  by  them,  which  they  sought  to  avoid.  And 
God  directed  the  mother  of  Moses,  by  revelation,  saying.  Give  him 
suck;  and,  if  thou  fearest  for  him,  cast  him  into  the  river,  and  fear 
not,  neither  be  afflicted;  for  we  will  restore  him  unto  thee,  and 
appoint  him  one  of  our  apostles.  And  when  she  had  put  the  child 
in  the  ark,"  etc.  See  chapter  xxviii.  of  the  Koran  for  a  minute  his- 
tory of  these  transactions. 

"  Your  God  is  our  God ;  there  is  no  God  but  He,  the  most  merci- 
ful. All  power  belongeth  unto  God,  and  He  is  severe  in  punishing. 
God  contracteth  and  extendeth  his  hand  as  he  pleaseth.  God  is  our 
support,  and  the  most  excellent  patron.  God  knoweth  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  breasts  of  men.  Oh  men,  serve  your  (Jod  who 
hath  created  you.  Ye  shall  not  worship  any  other  except  God. 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  God  is  almighty  ?  that  unto  Him  belongeth 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  that  ye  have  no  helper  or  pro- 
tector except  God  ?  To  God  belongeth  the  east  and  the  west ;  there- 
fore, whithersoever  way  ye  turn  yourselves  to  pray,  there  U  the  face 
of  GodT 
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So  many  Mohammedaus  are  MnsonE,  and  the  seed  of  Hasoury  haa 
prOTed  80  congenial  to  the  soil  of  Mohanamediiu  lands,  that.  I  trnst 
the  space  I  have  given  this  subject  will  be  considered  fitly  occupied. 

I      Aea  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  this  eingular  work  id  composed, 

let  as  take  the  third  chapter,  entitled  Abu  Laheb.    Mohammed  had 

become  incensed  against  his  unck',  Aba  Loheb,  for  refusing  to  accept 

iiifl  prophetic  misson,  and  launched  the  following  missile  against 

him:    "  In  tlie  name  of  the  Moat  Merciful  God,*  the  hands  of  Abu 

Ltibeb  shall  perish,  and  he  himself  shall  perish.     Neither  his  riches 

nor  his  gains  sliall  be  of  service  to  him.    He  shall  go  down  into  the 

fluning  fire  of  hell,  and  there  be  burned.    His  wife  also  shall  go 

I  tiiere,  carrying  fuel  to  feed  the  infernal  flames.     And  she  shall  have 

I  on  her  neck  a  rojie  twisted  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree."    The 

of  Mohammed's  aunt,  to  whom  he  threatened  such  diabolical 

[  penalties,  was  0mm  (mother)  Jemeol. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  afford  a  hint  of 
I  tlieireontenifi,aud  fihowiiowflorid  isOricntallmagery:  TheHeiping 
L  Hand  (107),  The  Gloomy  VeQ  (88),  The  Swift  War-Horses  (100), 
I  The  Breath  of  the  Winds  (61),  The  Frowning  Brow  (80),  The  Un-j 
1  jnrt  Measure  (83),  etc. 

In  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the  chiefs  of  Arab  tribes  meet  to-  ' 
gother  on  the  eve  of  a  military  expedition,  and  pulthg  fJifir  handa 
upon  their  tacred  book  (the  Koran),  they  say :   '■  We  swear  by  Ood 
(Allah)  that  we  are  brothers;,  and  wilt  fight  with  one  and  the  same 
weapon;  and  if  wo  perish,  it  shall  be  with  the  same  sword." 
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OHAPTEE  XV. 


THE  AMERICAN  1IISSI0NABIE& 


VEBY  American  Mason  must  feel  a  national  as  wdl  as 
religious  interest  in  whatever  proposes  to  eleyate  the  Orien 
tal  races,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  lifting  up  of  this  long 
down-trodden  land.  Nothing  has  conduced  so  much  to 
this  as  the  labors  of  the  Protestant  missions  of  the  A.  B. 
0.  P.  M.,  operating  in  this  country  for  about  half  a  century.  Going 
out  through  the  narrow,  gloomy,  noisy,  noisome  streets;  through 
winding  ways  of  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  gardens ;  through 
the  pines  which  cast  their  thin  shadows  over  the  surrounding  flats 
of  sand ;  through  the  vast  grove  of  olives  which  silver  the  shallow 
valley  at  the  base  of  Lebauon ;  then,  looking  back  over  this  thriving 
city,  with  a  present  population  of  75,000  souls,  and  the  promise  of 
thrice  the  number,  we  may  proudly  point  to  the  Syrian  University, 
built  by  American  money,  and  conducted  by  American  learning  and 
intelligence,  as  the  only  institution  of  the  class  in  the  East  And 
this  is  but  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  missionary  labors  here.  As  I 
read  the  comer-stone  speech  of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  delivered  here 
December,  1871, 1  could  not  help  inquiring  with  the  poet:  An  erit 
quivellit  recuset  ospopulimeruissey  et  cedro  digna  locutus  linqiiere  f — 
Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to  deserve  popular  applause,  and  to 
leave  words  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  cedar?  Fori  felt  that  I  would 
rather  have  filled  Iiis  place  that  day,  as  the  chief  benefactor  of  the 
Syrian  University,  than  that  of  any  other  living  man ! 

I  associated  with  the  difiercnt  families  of  the  missionaries  a  good 
deal,  and  my  personal  views  of  them  as  a  class  are  admirably  ex- 
pressed by  another  writer,  who  says :  "  They  are  pious,  sober^  benevo- 
lent ;  devout  in  the  offices  of  religion ;  in  conversation,  innocent  and 
cheerful ;  exhibiting  in  all  their  actions  those  best  and  truest  signs 
of  Christian  spirit,  a  sincere  and  cheerful  friendship  among  them- 
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SelTca,  and  a  generous  charity  to  aU."  This  witncsa  ie  true.  Of  Dr. 
Von  Dyke,  -whose  proressipnal  labors,  especially  in  the  Department 
of  Ophllialmy,  have  been  Eomethiug  unprecedeuted  in  extent,  I  have 
■written ;  he  has  much  grace  and  ease,  with  a  eub-flavor  of  gentle  and 
sportive  humor,  hinting  at  possibilities.  Whenever  I  returned  to  Bey- 
rout,  loaded  down  with  specimens  and  note-books,  his  salutation, 
""Well,  Doctor,  have  you  discovered  Jachin  and  Boazyet?"  was  the 
first  that  greeted  my  ear.  Of  Dr.  Bliss,  I  noted  he  has  an  air  of 
engaging  frauknefis.  His  language  is  always  simple  and  unaffected. 
He  ia  a  hard  student,  and  an  industrious  man. 

It  is  the  part  of  these  men  to  contend  with  the  bigotry,  intoler-  ] 
ancc  unreaaoimbleuess,  and   woi-dly-mindeduesa  of  the   Latin  and  j 
Gr>?ek  priests,  who  oppose  schools,  books,  printing,  and  everything 
not  under  their  own  control.    Among  them  I  enjoyed  the  excellence 
Biid  amiabicness  of  the  Lord's  house.    Another  has  giveo  my  idea  in   i 
almost  the  same  words:   "What  they  chiefly  have  to  contend  with   I 
is  not  so  mnch  the  heathenism  that  surrounds  them,  as  the  pompoua  , 
and  imposing  ceremonies  in  which  the  remains  of  Oriental  Christian- 
ity are  enveloped.    At  the  same  shrines  of  idolatrous  superstition, 
in  Jerusalem,  bow  the  subtle  and  eicliiaive  Jesuit,  tho  pompous 
Greek,  the  austere  and  zealous  Armenian,  the  poor  Copt,  aud  the 
timid  Abyseinian;  their  worship  in  all  essential  features  similar;  heat 
without  Htflil,  sound  without  sense,  form  without  power,  the  body 
vithont  the  sotiL" 

Since  Father  Jonas  King  {who  deceased  1870)  brought  hia  o 
bread  and  wine  here  from  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  sacrament,  more 
than  half  a  century  since,  nearly  two  generations  have  participated 
in  the  mystic  repast  with  these  missionaries,  at  Beyrout. 

They  recognize  no  denominational  names,  such  as  Presbyteriana, 
Congregationalists,  and  the  like,  but  call   themselves  mtssionarioa, 
9  the  disciples  just  above  here,  at  An^ioch,  first  called  themselves 
^CbristianB. 

They  are  of  opinion,  aud  so  are  many  of  us,  that  one  great  result 
j»f  the  awakening  in  missionary  effort,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
llo  kindle  tlie  religious  fire  in  the  churches,  and  increase  the  harmony 
pf  the  Christian  body  at  home.  At  first  Smyrna  and  Malta  were 
node  their  centres  of  labor,  and  certain  persons  in  Boston,  Massa- 
lebuacllA,  agreed  to  give  {3,000  per  annum  for  five  years  to  establish 
I  Christian  press  at  Malta.  Then  it  was  moved  to  Smyrna,  and 
jfiDidly  here. 
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They  are  making  gradaal  bat  sure  progress  towaros  raising,  from 
a  degraded  and  vicious  level,  these  people  of  the  East,  just  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  raised  from  a  similar  plane  by  missionaries 
from  the  East.  They  find,  with  Cicero,  Dei  plena  sunt  omnia — all 
things  are  full  of  Deity,  and  they  lean  heavily  and  faithfully  on  the 
Divine  arm. 

They  have  their  romances,  their  episodes  of  terrible  interest,  their 
history  of  times  when  a  man's  heel  could  have  stamped  out  the  little 
spark  they  had  kindled.  The  story  of  Assad-esh-Shidiak,  as  told  in 
the  Missionary  Herald  of  Feb.,  1833,  is  one  of  these.  But  fidelity 
and  heroic  resistance  have  thus  far  overcome  all  obstacles. 

Some  tourists  have  foolishly  exaggerated  the  comforts  they  enjoy, 
and  depreciated  the  effect  of  their  labors  upon  the  uninstructed 
masses  around  them.  Both  these  errors,  it  is  charity  to  believe, 
spring  from  thoughtlessness  alone.  The  sight  of  educated,  delicate 
ladies,  like  those  whom  I  saw  gracing  the  Protestant  missions  at 
Beyrout  and  Sidon,  who  have  buried  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
congenial  society,  or  that  of  earnest  Christian  gentlemen,  thoroughly 
instructed  to  adorn  any  profession  in  life,  but  giving  their  whole 
lives  to  a  most  arduous,  thankless  charge;  these  things  suggest 
nothing  to  my  mind  but  self-sacrifice.  Their  manner  of  living  is 
simple  and  economical,  the  only  deviation  being  the  necessary  care 
of  strangers  who  claim  their  hospitality,  sometimes  in  inconvenient 
numbei's,  and  add  greatly  to  their  domestic  expenses. 

The  principal  work  of  the  mission  has  been,  untQ  quite  recently, 
printing  books,  establishing  schools  for  teaching  Christianity  to  the 
young,  and  healing  institutions  for  the  sick.  The  number  0/  their 
printed  publications  is  large,  including,  in  addition  to  hymn-books 
and  theological  works,  a  complete  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Arabic.  For  this,  the  first  matrices  were  cut  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Hallock,  and  the  electrotype  plates  made  by  his  son,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hallock,  of  whose  name  I  am  making  such  frequent  use  in  the 
present  volume.  He  told  me  that  the  lead  of  which  the  first  type- 
metal  here  was  made  was  sheet-lead  torn  from  the  old  Roman  coffins, 
and  sold  to  them  by  the  natives  1  Several  steam-presses  arc  now 
kept  busy  by  this  printing-house  at  Beyrout 

In  the  way  of  establishing  schools,  their  labors  have  been  abun- 
dant Their  hospital  and  infirmary  at  Beyrout  have  a  reputation  that 
extends  even  to  Bagdad  and  Egypt  For  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  makes  a  specialty,  there  is  perhaps  no  institution  in 
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the  world  that  excels  his  in  the  number  of  cnses  treated,  or  the 
raccess  of  operations  and  treatmeut  I  used  to  see  a,  rcgalax  string 
of  applicants  waiting  their  turn  at  hia  door,  and  was  informed  that 
dnriiig  the  spring  I  was  there  (18G8)  Dr.  Van  Dyke  treated  largely 
orer  one  thousand  ophthalmic  cases!  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject 
again. 

When  the  first  of  them  landed  here,  November  17, 1833,  they  were 
ibjects  of  cariosity,  many  natives  following  tbem  to  the  honse,  and 
the  boys  running  before  to  secure  a  good  view;  now  they  are  aa 
much  a  landmark  of  Beyrout  and  it«  history  as  the  very  pine-groves 
in  the  suburbs. 

Amongst  other  works,  they  have  published  Tfie  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and  Oriental  readers  are  now  enjoying  acquaintance  with  Worldly 
IWisemaa  and  other  characters  of  good  old  John  Bunyan,  as  I  did 
'twoscore  years  ago,  and  equally,  I  hope,  to  their  profit.  The  Ameri- 
can Protestant  press,  first  established  a.d.  1832  in  Malta,  printed  the 
amount  of  387,150  copies  of  religious  matter,  in  Italian,  modern 
Qreek,  Armeno-Turkish,  and  Greco-Turkish.  December  23,  1834, 
this  press  was  removed  to  Smyrna,  Hemaa  Hallock  and  Daniel 
Temple  being  the  printers.  It  bas  been  the  very  fulcrum  of  Archi- 
medes to  move  the  world  of  Oriental  ignorance.  It  arrived  here 
May  8,  1854,  at  which  time  there  were  eight  presses  in  the  Holy 
id,  all  given  to  the  promulgation  of  sectarian  error. 

My  note  of  Dr.  W  M-  Thomson  is  this:  Something  over  seventy, 
portly  but  vigorous,  florid  face,  courteous  expression.  Reminds  me 
of  old  Zacli.  Taylor,  with  whom  I  once  travelled  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  Paces  hie  parlor  in  his.  red-painted  Damascus  slippers,  smokes 
and  talkfi,  all  at  the  same  time.  For  this  veteran  missionary,  to  stand 
the  grave  of  Pliny  Fisk,  the  mild  and  mellow  light  of  these 
.iterranean  shores  flowing  through  the  cypresses,  must  bring  a 

!h  of  devotion  which  memory  will  retain  forever  and  forever. 

I  throw  a  few  notes  together  here,  preferring  to  insert  them  in  this 
itic  state  than  to  omit  them  altogether: 

At  the  mission-preas  tliey  are  comjjleting  a  thorough  concordauco 
Jo  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Arabic  language.  Sitting  in  their 
monse  of  worship  at  Beyrout,  on  my  first  Siiobath  here,  it  was  start- 
ing, in  the  midst,  to  hearken  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  (Jeremiah 
i.  17)  blown  by  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  garriBon.  recalling  the 
inpleasant  fact  that  the  Moslems,  the  Jews,  and  the  Christians  each 
Ibv«  a  different  day  called  iS'abbalh.    A  society  was  established  in 
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1861,  entitled  Women^s  Union  Missionary  Society  of  America  fof 
Heathen  Lands,  designed  to  extend  Christian  blessinfip  to  heatnen 
women.  A  missionary,  returning  to  his  field  in  Turkey,  writes  to 
one  of  our  papers  of  the  joy  and  pride  with  which  he  looked  upon 
the  new  American  College  at  Constantinople.  It  stands  percned 
high  on  the  northern  bluff  of  the  Bosphorus,  lUst  above  the  old 
fortress  of  Europe.  The  site  is  the  finest  in  the  wnole  length  of  that 
classic  strait  The  wonder  is  that  the  Turks  should  ever  have  sur- 
rendered so  choice  a  spot  for  such  a  use.  The  building  is  a  very 
handsome  one,  of  stone,  with  Mansard  roof.  But  even  now  it  proves 
insufiicient  for  the  pupils  who  apply,  even  at. the  rate,  for  tuition  and 
board,  of  $200  for  one  year.  They  reckon  every  Jew  converted  in 
Palestine  as  worth,  to  Cnristianity,  a  thousand  converted  anywhere 
else.  In  1835  the  editor  of  th^  Missionary  Herald  wrote  pathetically 
that  the  managers  of  this  mission  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  pious  and 
competent  physician.  C.  N.  Righter,  devoted  to  Bible  distribution, 
died  in  the  Oriental  field  December  16,  1856.  His  theory  of  labor 
was  to  bring  buck  to  the  East  the  same  Bible  and  Oospels,  in  their 
purity,  whence  we  received  them  1,800  years  ago.  The  missionaries 
teach  that  the  Word  of  God  is  fire  and  the  hammer;  when  it  ^oes 
forih  it  will  accomplish  that  whereunto  it  is  sent  In  educating 
orphan  children,  the  teachers  often  give  them  the  names  of  their 
benefactors  in  America  who  assume  the  payment  for  proUgis,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  such  names  as  reter  Jones,  John  Brown, 
etc,  applied  to  a  boy  who  carries  "Ishmael"  on  his  every  feature. 

The  Syrian  University  was  incorporated  a  few  years  since,  under 
the  laws  of  New  York.  It  has  a  literary  course  of  four  years,  and 
a  medical  department ;  the  language  of  instruction  is  Arabic  Its 
first  class  graduated  July,  1870.  It  has  a  fine  campus  of  twenty 
acres,  valuable  philosophical,  chemical,  and  medical  apparatus, 
a  good  telescope,  a  respectable  library,  an  herbarium  of  6,000  Oriental 
plants,  and  fair  collections  in  geology  and  mineralogy.  In  February, 
1871,  they  received  four  Copt  students,  from  a  town  500  miles  up  the 
Nile.  These  are  well  supplied  with  funds,  and  promise  great  useful- 
ness on  their  return  home. 

At  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  their  new  building,  Dec  7, 
1871,  the  weather  was  charming.  The  warm  Syrian  sun  beamed 
down  with  cloudless  brightness,  and  throngs  of  the  American,  English, 
German,  and  Syrian  population  assembled  on  the  site  of  the  new 
College  building.  This  site  is  a  noble,  elevated  promontory  on  the 
north  side  of  Cape  Beirut,  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  commanding  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  sea,  the  Lebanon  range,  and  a  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  an  introductory  address  by  the  Bev. 
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Dr.  Bliss,  Presidtiit  of  the  College,  17110  made  a  brief  statemeut  of  the 
design  of  the  Syrian  Proteataiit  College  ;  its  BCOpe,and  eapecifllly  the 
roligiona  element  in  its  eoHree  of  instruction.  He  urged  that  al- 
though direct  proselytizing  is  not  aimed  at  in  the  institution,  yet  it 
is  the  intention  of  its  Faculty  that  no  young  man  shall  enter  its  halla 
aad  complete  his  studios  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie 
Christian  systpm  and  of  the  way  of  aalvatiou  in  Jesus  Christ  He 
may  enter  as  a  heathen,  but  he  cannot  leave  mthout  seeing  and 
knowing  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  These  halls  will  bo  open  to 
Christian  and  Pagan,  Moslem  and  Jew,  Druse  and  Nnsairy ;  bst  ai> 
will  team  that  there  is  one,  and  one  only.  Inspired  Volume  of  Divine 
Revelution,  and  one  Saviour  for  lost  and  ruined  man. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Thomson   then  offered  prayer,  and  the  Scripture! 
were  read  by  the  Eov.  Jas.  Robertson  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  ] 
English,  and  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Wortabel,  in  Arabic. 

An  address  was  then  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trnstee.s  in  New  York,  who  stood  on  a  platform 
of  six  narrow  joists  of  Cilician  pine  (from  the  Taurus  range,  above 
Tarsus),  which  had  been  laid  across  the  stone  heaps  near  the  foundsn 
tion  valL    The  followiug  are  extracts: 

"We  are  assembled  this  afternoon  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  thai 
Syrian  Protestant  College.    It  may  seem  to  some  a  very  small  matter  I 
of  itself ;  but  there  is  connected  with  its  future,  we  doubt  nut,  mosi  | 
important  resnlts.     For  more  than  forty  years  the  American  and 
other  missionaries  have  been  patiently  laboring  to  promote  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Syria,  trying  by  their  schools  and  seminii- 
ries  to  awaken  a  desire  foredacation  ;  and  they  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  growth  from  year-to  year,  which  has  now  assumed  sucli  import- 
ance that  we  find  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Syria,  schools,  more  or  leas  eitt-nsive,  for  training  boys  and  girl^   I 
whiii,  we  cannot  doubt,  arc  destined  to  great  enlargement  within  a  J 
few  years.    This  fact  has  led  the  friends  of  the  American  and  English 
missions  to  feel  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  est-ablishing  a  classical 
institution  of  a  high  grade,  to  be  presided  over  by  men  of  superior 
education  and  exiwrieuce,  where  young  men  from  the  various  pre- 
paratory schools  of  the  country  could  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  thorough  classical  education,  equal  in  all  respects  to  such 
as  is  furnished  m  Europe  and  America,  fitting  thorn  to  fill  with 
honor  the  highest  positions,  as  instructors,  physicians,  ministers,  law- 
yers, as  well  as  the  various  civil  and  pohtical  positions  under  the 
goTernraeui.;   and,  iu  fact,  ofleriug  young  men  of  all  classes  the 
jpportunity  of  Securing  a  thorough  classical  and  medical  educatiou. 

"  Fur  several  years  the  institution  has  been  in  partial  operation. 
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and  the  friends  of  the  College  have  been  so  much  enconn^ed  by  the 
success  of  the  beginning,  that  they  resolved  to  secure  a  site,  and,  if 
possible,  the  necessary  funds  to  erect  suitable  buildings.  I  am 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that,  through  the  liberaliiy  of  fnends 
in  America  and  England,  sufficient  funds  have  been  obtained  to 
warrant  a  commencement;  and  having  secured  this  beautiful  situa- 
tion, the  Board  of  Trustees  have  deciaed  at  once  to  commence  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  for  the  classical  and  medical  departments, 
and  we  are  here  to-day  formally  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  first 
building.  Here  it  will  rise  in  commanding  proportions,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  designed  by  an  eminent  Amencan  architect ;  and 
like  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  or  as  the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  your 
harbor,  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  objects  which  will  meet  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  entering  your  port  But  more  than  that,  we  trust  it 
will  be  a  centre  of  light  and  influence,  which,  like  streams  in  the 
desert,  shall  give  moral  life  and  beauty  to  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Syria,  as  from  year  to  year  there  shall  go  forth  the  young  men  grad- 
uated with  honor,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  communicate  to  others 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

"  To  those  connected  with  the  education  of  youth  in  Syria,  this 
must  be  an  occasion  of  interest,  for  the  erection  of  this  building  will 
increase  the  desire  for  higher  attainments,  and  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
other  schools.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  at  this  interesting 
time,  and  mingle  my  congratulations  with  yours,  and  be  able  to  con- 
vey to  the  friends  in  America  the  good  news  that  the  College  build- 
ing is  fairly  under  way.  May  the  blessing  of  God  attend  the  efibrt, 
and  prosper  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  erection,  giving  wisdom  to 
carry  out  successfully  the  plans  till  *  the  top-stone  shall  be  laid  with 
rejoicing,  crying,  Grace,  grace,  unto  it;'  and  as  years  shall  go  by, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  been  permitted  to  aid  in  its  erection  shall 
have  passed  away,  this  University  shall  still  go  on  increasing  in  use- 
fulness, and  thousands  of  young  men  go  forth  from  its  halls  to  aid 
in  redeeming  and  blessing  this  land,  so  full  of  Bible  and  historic 
interest. 

"  Let  me  invoke  the  prayers  and  influence  of  all  present  in  its  be- 
half. This  is  not  a  money-making  enterprise.  It  has  been  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  those  engaged  in  it  have 
made  great  sacrifices,  have  left  home  and  friends  to  secure  to  this 
people  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  thorough  classical  education. 
Appreciate  their  motives,  and  give  them  every  encouragement  And 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  America  and  England,  I  pro- 
ceed to  lav  the  corner-stone  of  the  *  Syinan  Protestant  College ; '  hav- 
ing placed  in  a  leaden  case,  imbedded  in  the  foundation,  a  copy  of  the 
College  charter ;  an  annual  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  the 
Faculty,  Directors,  Trustees,  and  students,  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations ;  also  copies  of  the  local  papers  of  the  latest  dates.  And  now 
may  the  blessing  of  God  ever  rest  on  the  building  whose  foandatiou 
has  now  ueen  laid  !    And  to  His  name  be  all  the  praise." 
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Thi«  address  wiis  then  translated  into  Arabic  by  Dr.  IL  H.  Jeasap, 
imd  after  the  laying  of  the  stone,  prayer  was  offered  in  Arabic  by  ReT. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke,  when  a  young  native  physician,  Dr.  Selim  Fray,  a 
Greek  Catholic,  and  a  member  of  the  first  graduated  medical  okas, 
aEked  permission  to  say  a  Tew  words.    He  spoke  in  Arabic  as  follows : 

**I  must  aak  your  pardon,  sirs,  in  giving  utterance  to  these  few 
words,  which  the  emotions  of  my  heart  impel  me  to  offer,  regretting 
the  impotence,  of  my  tongne  to  do  justice  to  such  an  occasion. 

"This  stone,  laid  before  us  as  the  corner-stone  of  this  etrncture 
tbat  is  destined  to  rise  in  noble  proportions,  expresses  a  type  of  two 
things  tbat  ought  not  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  sons  of  onr  native 
land.  It  18  not  only  an  earnest  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  noble 
College  which  has  diffused,  as  a  sweet  fragrance,  science  and  virtue 
tliTDDghout  all  onr  borders,  bnt  also  it  should  he  held  in  veneration 
as  an  earnest  of  the  return  of  science  and  civilization  from  the  West 
to  onr  land,  in  whose  courts  the  raven  of  ignorance  and  folly  is  ever 
oroaking.  Yes,  and  every  one  who  does  not  darken  his  vision  by  the 
veil  of  envy  or  partiality,  will  most  clearly  discover  that  the  laying 
of  this  stone  is  the  positive  assurance  for  the  beginning  of  a  return 
of  science  and  knowledge  to  this  our  native  land. 

"Who,  before  the  fonudation  of  this  College,  taught  ns  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  astronomy  and  geometry,  chcmistrv  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  the  other  mathematical  sciences  ?  Wlio,  before  her,  taught 
botany,  mineralogy,  natural  history,  and  medical  science  ?  To  what 
shall  I  liken  thee,"0  noble  College?  To  the  Star  of  the  East?  in 
tbat  thou  art  scattering  by  thy  rays  the  mists  of  the  gross  darkness 
of  ignorance  which  has  enveloped  our  native  land.  To  the  life- 
giTing  fountains?  for  thou  hast  ohauged  the  wild  desert  wastes  of 
mind,  in  the  sons  uf  oui'  land,  to  gardens  in  which  resound  the  songs 
of  science,  wiiich  teem  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  knowledge. 
To  a  tender  mother  ?  because  thou  dost  bear  in  thy  bosom  yonth  from 
whatsoever  sect  or  faith,  nonrlaliing  them  by  thylifo-suatamiugmilk, 
polishing  their  minds  and  nnderataiidings.  and  making  them  worthy 
to  be  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  civiliaed  nations.  Come,  then,  ye  eons 
of  fatherkudl  hasten  with  i-apid  steps  to  the  arms  of  this  tender 
mother.  Come,  let  us  drink  deep  draughts  from  her  milk ;  for  it  will 
pve  life  to  onr  barren  minds.  ,  ,  ,  Let  us  entreat  the  high  and  holy 
One  to  establish  and  Jealously  guard  our  beloved  Alma  Mater.  0 
Thon  our  God  I  cast  Thine  eye  m  favor  upon  the  upbuilding  of  this 
noble  College,  our  Alma  Mater.  0  God,  environ  her  by  Thy  angels, 
that  they  may  shield  her  from  all  evil,  and  from  every  evil  eye.  May 
the  plots  of  her  envious  opponents  be  baffled  by  her  immovable  foun- 
dadons,  and  return  upon  them  in  disappointment.  0  God,  bestow 
an  abundance  of  ble^ing  upon  those  benefactors  who  are  giving  their 
aid  in  the  erection  of  this  College.  0,  our  God,  bestow  upon  this 
high-minded  and  excellent  man,  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  who  hai 
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BO  honored  our  country,  s  sapporting  hand ;  for  he  is  chief  among  hei 
benefactors.  Restore  him,  6  Lord,  with  his  family,  to  his  natlTS 
land  in  peace  and  safety.  Qraut  them  long  life,  and  happy  days, 
OTerflowing  with  blessings  and  good  fortune.  ...  0  Then,  onr  Qod, 
richly  impart  Thy  blessing  to  tne  President  of  this  College,  and  to 
her  distinguished  instractors.  Grant  them  Thy  helping  hand,  that 
they  may  perfect  this  good  and  glorious  work.  Multiply  their  benero- 
lent  aims,  and  prepare  for  each  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Uanagers,  and  each  of  the  teachers  of  this  College,  and  of  her  beite- 
factors,  a  glorious  portion  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom." 

At  Beyrout,in  1873,  are  Dr.  Bliss,  Eev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  0.  V.  A, 
Van  Dyke,  and  Henry  H.  Jessup,  and  their  wives,  with  three  single 
ladies,  Misses  £liza  D.  Everett,  Ellen  Jackson,  and  Sophia  B.  Loring, 
assisted  by  one  native  teacher  and  two  native  helpers.  At  Tripoli, 
My  miles  up  the  coast,  are  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  and  wife,  and  two 
native  assistants.  At  Abeih,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Beyront,  are 
Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun  and  Wm.  Bird,  with  their  wives,  and  five  native 
assistants.  At  Sidon,  Bev.  W.  W.  Eddy  and  wife,  Hev.  James  S. 
Dennis,  and  three  assistants.  Thirty-one  outlying  stations,  all  within 
sixty  miles  of  Beyront,  are  connected  with  this  great  mission,  which 
may  Qod  in  power  and  mercy  greatly  bless.  Other  missions,  for 
.  which  I  have  not  space  here,  are  also  at  work  thi-oughoot  these  moun- 
tains of  old  King  Hiram.  One  pious  lady,  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson, 
for  many  years  devoted  to  establishing  Christian  schools  for  girls, 
had  succeeded  in  organizing  nearly  one  hundred  of  this  class  whoOi 
NoTember  14th,  1869,  she  woa  summoned  to  her  reward. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


FOLLOWINQ  THE  RAFTSKEK. 


T  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  my  original  pledge  to  the 
generous  Masons  who  furnished  me  the  "sinews  of  war** 
for  these  explorations,  that  I  should  follow  the  ancient 
raftsmen  of  Hiram^  from  the  shores  where  they  made  up 
their  "flotes**  in  the  Masonic  Bay  to  the  place  of  debark- 
ation in  the  port  of  Joppa.  The  timbers  were  all  felled  and  prepared 
in  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  says  the  old  writer,  conveyed  by  sea  in 
"flotes^  {sic)  to  Joppa,  and  from  thence  by  land  to  Jerusalem.  On 
the  last  day  of  April,  1868,  therefore,  I  undertook  this  part  of  my 
pilgrimage. 

My  notes  here  are  of  course  sketchy  and  desultory.  The  day  of 
my  passage  wds  fair,  and  nothing  on  earth  can  be  grander  to  the 
Toyager  than  the  passage  down  this  historical  coast.  Eye,  mind, 
pencil,  all  were  busy ;  and  if  my  readers  can  enjoy  a  dish  of  hashy 
Vaila  I  here  it  is. 

Moving  out  of  the  Bay  of  St.  George  on  the  Austrian  steamer — I 
forget  the  name,  a  miserable  affair,  table  poorly  supplied,  officers  as 
incommunicable  as  the  Royal  Arch  Word — I  had  a  good  view,  through 
old  Bishop  Gobat's  field-glass,  of  the  town  of  Gebal,  about  twelve 
miles  in  the  north.  Prom  its  stony  caskets  (sarcophagi)  I  had  pro- 
cured hundreds  of  seals,  signets,  and  beads,  composed  of  opal,  corne- 
lian, jasper,  agate,  chalcedony,  and  other  hard  and  precious  stones,  of 
all  colors  and  compositions.  As  in  olden  times,  the  signet  was  used 
to  ratify  such  social  and  religious  transactions  as  called  for  a  sacred 
pledge,  so  every  person  of  the  least  note  or  consequence  possessed 
one ;  and,  like  the  spear  and  pipe  of  the  American  Indian,  it  was  de- 
posited with  its  owner  in  his  tomb.  Herodotus,  speaking  in  his  day  of 
the  Assyrians,  declares  that  every  man  possessed  one,  even  as  every  Arab 
sheikh  does  now.    Ledvard,  who  found  numbers  of  them  among  the 
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ruins  of  Nineveh,  etc.,  says  they  were  anciently  used  by  insertiug 
them  in  a  metal  axis,  and  applying  them  like  the  garden  rolling- 
stone.  But  at  present  they  are  made  flat,  and  applied  by  one  firm 
pressure  of  the  hand  to  the  wax,  as  I  saw  Mohanmied  Baschid  Pasha 
and  Noureddin  Effendi  apply  theirs. 

So  exquisitely  are  some  of  these  objects  engrayed,  that  we 
must  conclude  their  artists  understood  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
although  history  is  silent  upon  the  subject  A  cylinder  one  half- 
inch  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  has  five  human  figures  upon  it, 
with  accessory  matters,  each  perfectly  drawn.  The  story  of  stoat 
old  Charlemagne  sounds  well  in  this  connection.  He  inserted  his 
signet  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  swore, "  What  I  sign  with  the  hili 
I  will  maintain  with  the  point  f^ 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  raftsmen  of  Hiram  encountered 
dangerous  winds  along  this  coast,  cannot  be  answered  until  we  are 
told  at  what  seasons  of  the  year  the  work  of  "  logging  '*  was  dona  If 
in  the  summer,  the  gales  are  always  auspicious  between  Beyrout  and 
Joppa ;  and  with  a  moderate  spread  of  sail,  such  as  the  artist  has  dis- 
played on  the  rafts  in  my  Masonic  map,  the  distance,  150  miles,  was 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  accomplished.  By  steamer  it  takes  only  four- 
teen hours. 

One  must  withdraw  from  the  Phoenician  coast  about  ten  miles,  to 
appreciate  how  narrow  a  shelf  of  land  that  kingdom  was.    I  could 
imagine  that  once  the  sea  ran  close  under  the  mountain's  massive 
rocks,  but  that,  in  process  of  ages,  they  disentegrated  sufficiently  to  • 
compose  the  scanty  soil  we  see. 

Past  the  mouth  of  the  Damour  River,  with  its  great  grove  of  mul- 
berry trees.  Past  Sidon,  to  be  remembered  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
missionaries,  which  I  had  enjoyed  so  recently.  1  can  almost  select 
their  house  from  the  mass  of  flat-roofed  buildings  facing  the  sea. 
May  God  bless  that  house! 

Bishop  Gobat  talks  with  me  about  Freemasonry.  He  preached 
last  Sunday  against  the  Abyssinian  war  in  which  England  is  now 
engaged.  The  old  man  was  long  a  missionary  to  Abyssinia,  and  the 
way  he  denounced  the  British  government  for  this  unprovoked  and 
incalled-for  invasion  of  an  innocent  people,  was  hard  on  the  group 
of  British  officials  in  the  congregation.  He  asks  me  now  what  is  there 
m  Syria  and  Palestine  for  Freemasons  to  do.  I  reply  that  much  illus- 
trating the  doctrine  and  history  of  ancient  Masonry  is  yet  to  come 
to  light.    On  coins,  on  broken  statuary,  on  fragments  of  pottery,  in 
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the  reoeaes  of  caves,  anywhere,  at  auy  hour,  without  a  momenft 
iranifng,  the  greatest  and  moat  important  eyideuces  of  Masonic  anti- 
quity may  spring  forth  to  view,  to  confound  the  skeptic,  contirm  the 
waTcring,  gladden  the  faithful,  and  gag  the  mouths  of  those  with  in, oar 
own  affiliation  who  are  trying  to  break  down  our  traditional  claims, 
Aitcx  eight  centuries  of  researches,  tlie  world  of  Bible-believers  and 
Christian-belieyers  have  brought  more  genuine  evidence  to  light  dur- 
ing llie  past  t«n  years  than  in  all  previous  ages.  What,  then,  may 
iM  not  hope  from  Masonic  researches  now,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  bat  just  began?  The  great  Barclay  quarry 
under  Jemsalem  should  be  explored,  every  inch  of  it,  walls,  ceiling 
and  floor.  .  .  .  But  here  we  are  interrupted  by  a  call  to  as  poor 
■  steamship  dinner  as  I  ever  sat  down  to.  Either  the  cooking  or  the 
notion  of  the  sea  so  disagrees  with  my  stomach,  that  when  we  get 
aboat  opposite  Klian  Younas  (where  Jonah  was  vomited  on  shore)  I 
give  op  the  unsavory  mess  to  the  sea,  and  resume  my  jiencil. 

Past  Tyre.  Am  reminded  that  all  along  this  coast  large  pieces 
of  glass,  and  the  dross  and  slag  of  glass  furnaces,  lie  among  the 
niins.  I  carry  home  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  these  for 
Hpecimens.  What  Pliny  says  of  the  origin  of  glass  manufacturee, 
applies  strictly  to  this  section  of  the  country.  At  the  present  time, 
some  of  the  most  beautif;il  glassware  in  nse  is  made  at  Sandwich 
and  East  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness 
and  lack  of  color,  and  much  of  it  is  exported  to  Europe.  Jose- 
pfaug,inbis  Wars  (IX.,  slv.  3),  refers  to  the  glass  of  Tyre.  In  the 
Bcni  Hassan  tombs  of  Egypt,  glass  ia  found  of  the  period  B.a 
2000  to  3500,  according  to  different  chronologies.  Among  my  most 
cnrioQB  specimens  gathered  at  Tyre,  is  a  glass  bottle,  evidently  of 
the  very  earhest  period  of  the  manufacture,  and  now  in  my  office 
at  la  Grange,  Ky.  There  is  nothing  directly  said  in  the  Scriptures 
of  fflass,  tJiougb  no  doubt  allusions  to  it  may  be  found.  The  word 
only  occurs  once,  in  Job  xxviii.  7,  as  "  crystal."  It  comea  from  a 
Hebrew  word,  aignifying  "to  be  pure,"  and  refers  to  a  species  of 
glass  formerly  held  in  high  esteem.  The  skill  of  the  ancients  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  was  such  that  they  not  only  made  it  of 
a  crystalliue  purity,  shaped  it  by  blowing,  ground  it  by  lathes,  and 
I  carved  it  like  silver,  but  by  its  use  imitated  every  known  marble 
md  every  sort  of  precious  stone.  In  the  Museum  Vintorhun,  at 
me,  there  are  two  ancient  gema,  both  counterfeits,  one  a  chryso- 
lite, the  other  an  emerald,  bat  perfectly  well  executed,  perfectly 
10 
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transparent  and  colored  thronghouty  and  both  externally  and  in- 
temally  free  from  the  smallest  blemish.  The  mixture  used  by 
ancient  glass-makers,  according  to  Pliny,  was  three  parts  nitrum  to  one 
part, sand;  and  the  Belus-sand,  just  below  Tyre,  near  Acre,  was 
held  in  such  repute  for  its  purity  and  cleanliness,  that  great  quan- 
tities were  exported  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  for  this  manufacture. 
Olass  was  formerly  used  for  wainscotting  churches  and  dwellings, 
also  for  coffins,  personal  ornaments,  drinking-yessels,  mosaic  work 
Du  walls  and  pavements,  figures  of  deities,  eta  The  Egyptians  had 
learned  to  permeate  the  materials  with  designs  of  ancient  colors. 
Among  the  tesserm  of  mosaic  pavements  which  I  brought  home  to 
America,  many  are  of  glass.  While  in  the  minaret  of  the  great 
mosque  in  Damascus,  I  purchased  quite  a  handful  of  these,  which 
are  beautiful  At  Pompeii  glass  windows  were  found.  ...  So 
much  on  the  vitreous  theme. 

Past  Scala  Tyrorum,  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  As  old  Samuel  John- 
son says,  on  these  shores  were  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world 
— the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  All  our 
religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that 
sets  us  above  the  savage,  have  come  to  us  from  these  shores.  Here, 
at  Promontorium  ^IbufJiy  this  White  Cape  {Ras-el-Abyady  the  Arabs 
call  it),  the  mountains  close  into  the  sea  much  as  they  do  at  the 
mouth  of  Dog  River,  where  the  inscriptions  are.  A  military  road 
was  opened  across  this  point,  which,  ascending  in  zigzags,  is  named 
the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  The  pass  is  styled  Ras-en-Nakoorah,  and  there 
is  a  town  in  ruins  near  by,  to  which  the  great  name  of  Alexander 
{Scanderoon,  as  pronounced  here)  is  applied.  At  the  top  of  this  pass 
is  a  tower  called  Candle-tower,  or  Light-house  {Kulaat-esh'Shema), 
What  a  landmark  this  white  cape  must  have  been  to  the  raftsmen 
whose  course  I  am  pursuing,  and  how  useful  to  them  in  dark  nights 
the  Candle-tower  on  the  top ! 

In  full  sight  of  Mount  Hermon,  bearing  now  not  fer  from  due 
east,  and  some  forty  miles  distant.  Its  isolated  cone,  tipped  with 
snow,  presents  a  noble  appearance.  A  small  hill  near  it,  borrowing 
some  of  its  peculiar  claims,  is  styled  Abu  Nedy,  the  Father  of  Dew, 
because  the  clouds  seem  to  cling  with  peculiar  fondness  round  ite 
wooded  top,  reflecting  the  genial  influences  of  the  grand  mountain- 
si  re  above. 

Passing  the  Plain  of  Acre,  old  Accho  of  the  Bible,  the  St  Jean 
d'Acre  of  the  Crusaders.    I  have  just  looked  through  a  copy  of  the 
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London  Times,  bo  dear  to  every  Englishman's  breast,  which  lies  on 
the  cabin-table,  and  have  tried,  as  I  have  a  hundred  times  before,  to 
interest  myselT  in  it  I  took  it  for  six  months,  in  1859,  and  can 
only  repeat  now  what  I  said  then,  after  paying  an  exorbitant  bill  of 
subscription:  "It  is  the  dullest  newspaper  I  ever  came  across."  It 
vas  started  in  1788,  and  probably  got  enough  vis  inertia  at  that 
time  to  keep  it  running  these  eighty  years;  certainly  the  motive- 
power  is  not  inside  of  it. 

But  Acre,  city  of  glorious  asaociatioua !  I  will  devote  some  pages 
to  its  history  in  my  chapter  on  Knights  Templars,  and  at  present 
only  note  the  current  thoughts  that  arise.  The  sight  of  the  British 
Qag,  always  a  pleasant  one  to  me,  recalls  the  woiiderfnl  defence  of 
Acre  made  by  our  gallant  brother  Mason,  Sidney  Smith,  in  1798; 
against  the  French  army,  under  that  other  gallant  Masonic  brother, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  anion  jack,  denoting  the  British  vessels 
here,  was  adopted  in  their  naval  eervice  January,  1,  1801.  Before 
Uiat  it  was  a  union  of  the  old  banner  of  St  George,  white,  with  a  red 
cross.  This  was  joined,  April  12,  1606,  with  the  banner  of  Scot- 
land, blue,  with  a  white  diagonal  cross. 

Tills  historical  Plasu  of  Acre  is  connected  yonder  with  the  big  prai- 
rie-land of  Esdraelon  by  a  narrow  pass,  swampy  and  fnil  of  rushes  and 
aider,  through  which  the  Kishon,  "that  ancient  river,"  flows,  and  there 
a  genial  English  writer,  in  1869,  profesaee  to  have  found  a  crocodile ! 
nie  map  sliows  that  if  you  set  a  compass  at  the  gate  of  Acre,  and 
BWeep  a  semicircle  from  north,  eastward  to  south,  you  include  the 
whole  plain.  Every  movement  of  these  billows  recalls  the  throb  of 
friendship's  heart;  every  voice  of  these  waters,  the  whispers  of  love 
which  made  the  bond  of  the  Christian  crusades. 

But  the  Governor  of  Acre,  with  whom  our  good  brother  Sidney 
Smith  so  genially  hobnobbed  while  warding  off  the  assanlts  of  the 
French  army.  It  was  no  other  than  "  the  Butcher-Ruler,"  Djezzar 
Pasha,  who,  in  the  old  Hebrew  allegory,  would  have  been  justly 
a&mod  Ma/jor-missabib,  " knr  round  about"  (Jeremiah  xx.  3),  one 
of  those  whom  the  prophet  laaiali  describes  (x,  3)  as  decreeing  un- 
righteous decrees,  writing  grievousaess,  turning  aside  the  needy  from 
judgment,  taking  away  the  right  of  the  poor  of  the  people,  making 
widows  their  prey,  and  robbing  the  fatherless.  The  Turkish  system 
of  government  opens  the  broadest  way  for  injustice,  in  such  hands; 
•U  rt-Hponaibility  to  mortal  power  being  taken  away,  we  cannot  but 
rqoioe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death  to  break  the  star 
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wicked;  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers  (Isaiah  ziy.  5).  Dj< 
seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model  the  €k)Temor  Felix  of  Paul's  time^ 
the  man  who  ruled  Judea  with  the  power  of  a  king  but  the  soul  of  a 
slave,  the  tyrant  capable  of  every  crime ;  and  he  well  illustrates  the 
dog-like  rage  and  arrogant  folly  of  idiots  advanced  to  be  govemor& 
How  many  cases  of  poisoning,  how  many  mutilations,  what  untold 
floods  of  human  misery,  has  yonder  city  witnessed. 

Past  Gaifa.  Here  Mr.  O.  D.  Hardegg  has  his  Oerman  colony,  in 
which  I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  a  "lot,"  bought  in  1871.  I  will 
refer  to  it  again.  A  traveller  describes  the  gates  of  Caifa  covered,  in 
1836,  with  bulls'  hides,  like  the  shields  of  Homer.  That  best  of  Ori- 
ental Masons,  E.  T.  Rogers,  was  British  Consul  here  for  many  years, 
and  here  his  intelligent  sister.  Miss  Sogers,  wrote  her  best  of  books, 
on  "  Domestic  Life  in  the  Holy  Land." 

And  here  is  Mount  Carmel,  greatly  admired  for  the  regularity  of 
its  form,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  having  rather  the  appearance  of 
art  than  nature.  Stewart  says  in  summer  this  promontory  is  undis- 
turbed by  storms.  This  fact  has  its  bearing,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
upon  the  amount  of  skill  and  daring  necessary  to  float  the  cedar-rafbs 
from  Beyrout  to  Joppa.  Just  below  are  those  mountains  of  masonry 
that  even  now  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  for  the 
masons  of  Beyrout,  called  The  Castle  of  the  Pilgrims,  built  during 
the  crusades.  Lynch  referred  to  this  view  when  h©«.  was  here  in 
1848. 

OS  "  the  nose  "  of  Carmel  is  a  group  of  pelicans  solemnly  fishing. 
I  always  admire  the  piscatorial  gravity  which  a  pelican  puts  on  when 
he  goes  a-fishing.  No  chatting,  no  loud  laughter.  If  he  gets  a  hook 
in  his  fingers,  or  a  sculpin  steals  his  bait,  or  he  breaks  his  fishpole, 
he  takes  the  thing  as  a  necessary  incident  of  the  sport,  and  tries 
again.  I  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  noisy  companions  while 
out  fishing  on  Saturdays,  that  I  shall  ever  respect  the  pelican  as  a 
model  fishist  Counting  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  them  in  the 
gang,  I  fall  to  reckoning  how  many  pounds  of  fish  are  necessary  for 
the  daily  rations  of  these  voracious  fowl.  The  name,  if  my  natural 
history  is  not  all  afloat,  is  Pelicanus  onocrotalus;  a  very  appropriate 
title,  too,  for  that  forlorn  one  yonder,  sitting  on  a  floating  piece  of 
wreck,  in  a  pensive  attitude,  if  ever  I  saw  pensiveness.  He  reminds 
me  for  all  the  world  of  the  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 

in  his  pensive  attitude,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  is  voting  away 

all  its  funds  in  spite  of  his  protests. 


PYTDAOORAB   AT  CARUBL. 


a« ' 


Mount  Carmel  is  intimately  conuect^d  with  the  life  of  the  great 
Masonic  Ritualist,  Pythagoras,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  the  fourth  chap- 

Iter.    This  wonderfu!  man  founded  the  third  echool  of  philosophy, 
fbllowing  that  of  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  Xenopliaues  of  Colophoih^J 


•^IC^P*^'=- 


MOCNT   CAKMEL. 


I 


He  was  born  at  Samos,  b.c.  580.  He  was  emphatically  a  born  sludent, 
receiTing  knowledge  snccessively  from  Thules,  Anaximander,  and 
other  Greek  philosophers.  He  left  no  written  instractiona,  but 
strictly  followed  the  Masonic  idea  of  oral  communications ;  but  it  is 
certain  he  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  His  knowledge 
of  geometry  and  arithmetic  was  pre-eminent,  itud  some  of  his  pupils 
taught  that  numbers  were  the  basis  and  essence  of  all  things.  He 
was  emphatically  a  religious  teacher,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries 
believed  him  to  be  a  god. 

At  the  age  of  forty  {b.c.  540)  he  opened  his  school  at  Crotona,  and 
met  with  wonderful  success.  He  formed  a  religious  brotherhood,  the 
members  being  bound  together  by  pecnliar  rites  and  observances. 
Variona  degrees  were  established  among  them,  and  a  period  of  proba 
tion,  in  whicli  the  mind  and  morals  wei-e  severely  tested.  Everything 
done  and  taught  was  kept  profoundly  secret  from  the  world  without. 
"^  Pythagoreans  had  Masonic  signs  by  which  they  recognized  each 
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other.  Temperance  was  strictly  obserred,  and  the  other  three  car- 
dinal virtues  insisted  upon.  The  members  at  Orotona  were  osnallj 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  class,  three  hundred  of  whom  formed  the 
Grand  Council  of  the  Society.  These  were  bound  to  Pythagoras  and 
each  other  by  a  special  vow,  a  considerable  resemblance  being  found 
between  this  and  the  Jesuit  Society  founded  by  Loyola.  In  his 
eastern  travels  he  is  known  to  have  visited  the  oracle  then  establisheil 
in  Mount  Carmel,  just  as  Vespasian,  the'Boman  general,  did  seven 

*  centuries  later. 

Numerous  American  lodges  are  named  from  this  memorable  moun- 
tain, viz.,  Ohio,  No.  303 ;  Georgia,  150 ;  Massachusetts,  144,  etc. 
Among  those  to  whom  the  name  of  Pythagoras  and  his  school  at  Cro- 
tona  are  given,  I  cite  Kentucky,  No.  339 ;  Georgia,  41 ;  New  York,  86 ; 
Mississippi,  48,  etc.  To  connect  the  place  still  more  intimately  with 
our  American  brotherhood,  I  write  here  the  names  of  ten  genial 
and  enlightened  craftsmen,  viz.,  John  P.  Brown  (of  Constantinople), 
Thomas  Byrde  Harris,  Edward  Jewell,  Charles  Boome,  John  Bansom, 
Henry  Clark,  John  D.  Caldwell,  J.  P.  Brennan,  John  M.  Bramwell, 
and  J.  C.  Batchelor.  ^ 

The  adage  of  Pythagoras,  Ahstineto  afabis,  Don't  eat  beans,  which 
has  puzzled  commentators  so  long,  refers,  no  doubt,  to  one  of  his  doo- 

irines  of  metempsychosis,  that  departed  souls  were  enshrined  in  the 
centre  of  beans.  His  peculiar  views  on  that  subject  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines: 

Srrat  et  illinc 

Hue  vinit  hinc  ilhic  et  quoslibet  occupat  artuSy 
Spiritus:  equeferis  humana  in  corpora  transit j 
Inqueferas  nosier. 

lliat  is  to  say,  the  human  soul  wanders  about,  and  comes  from  that 
spot  to  this,  and  from  this  to  that,  and  takes  possession  of  anj  limbs 
it  may ;  it  both  passes  from  the  beast  into  human  bodies,  and  from 
us  into  beasts. 

Passed  the  mouth  of  Crocodile  Eiver.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson 
suggested  twenty  years  ago  that  crocodiles  might  still  be  found  there, 
and  in  1869  (the  year  after  my  visit  to  the  country)  an  English 
tourist  avers  that  he  saw  one  in  the  Kishon,  close  by.  This  need  not 
astonish  us  too  much.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  January, 
1870,  Prof.  Wyman  describes  a  crocodile  killed  recently  in  Floridat 
where  nobody  would  think  of  looking  for  them. 
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leased  Ossarea  aa  the  Bun  was  setting  quietly  under  ita  canopy  of 
Drimson,  gold,  and  blue.  lu  these  sunsets,  of  which  I  Derer  weaiy, 
there  is  a  splendor  peculiar  to  these  Oriental  climes.  Here  at  Csesarea 
preached  the  great  missionarj  apostle  Paul,  for  two  years  chained, "  an 
embassador  in  bonds."  His  seventeen  links  taught,  in  his  fignrativo 
imagination,  these  seventeen  Christian  principles:  Charity,  without 
hypocrisy ;  fraternity,  politeness  and  civility,  fervor,  hope,  joy,  patience, 
amiability,  concord  and  humility,  pardon  of  enemies,  love  of  neigh- 
bora,  et^emess  for  the  wants  of  the  saints,  a  blessing  upon  perseca- 
tors,  rejoicing  with  the  rejoicing,  weeping  with  the  weeper,  overcom- 
ing evil  with  good.  What  lessons  have  these  Sfty  generations  learned 
through  that  Boman  chain  I  Sandys  says,  the  houses  in  Caesarea 
are  now  lerel  with  the  Soor,  the  haven  is  lost,  and  the  situation  aban- 
doned. 

A  passenger  describes  a  pilgrim  caravan  that  landed  at  Joppa  a  fbw 
weeica  since,  as  a  small  vessel  loaded  with  seventy-two  passengers, 
Greeks,  Armenians.  Turks,  Arabs,  both  white  and  black,  baptized 
Jews,  a  Greek  woman,  and  a  missionary,  hadjis,  soldiers,  ofScers,  all 
colors,  bond  and  free. 

At  midnight  our  anchor  drops.  I  come  on  deck;  yonder  two  miles 
BOntli  is  Joppa.  sprawling  all  over  a  round  hill,  "  a  moderate  hill, 
rounded  off  at  the  summit,"  the  stars  shining  so  brightly  that  I  can 
almost  count  the  houses  in  it.  The  view  is  suhlime.  The  great  con- 
atellfltiou  Scorpio,  with  its  forty-four  stars,  hangs  directly  over  the 
city,  sparkling  with  a  brilliancy  that  is  surprising.  Its  principal  star, 
Antares,  always  exhibiting  a  remarkably  blood-red  appearance,  seems 
exactly  in  the  range  of  the  expanded  tuft  of  a  palm-tree  that  crowns 
the  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  I  shall  never  look  at  that  etarry 
group  again  without  associating  it  with  the  tree,  the  town,  and  this 
glorious  midnight  hour.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  Jewish 
astrologers,  mapping  out  the  heavens  among  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  apportioned  the  constelhition  of  Scorpio  to  Dan,  the  tribe  to 
which  yonder  town  of  Joppa  belonged.  Did  Jonah,  when  he  fled 
from  this  port  towards  Tarshish,  see  that  crimson  star,  Autares?  It 
must  have  appeared  to  him  an  avenging  meteor,  the  eye  of  insulted 
Deity !  Yonder  too  is  Andromeda,  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus.  Her 
adventnreswith  Perseusand  the  sea-monsteroccurredhere  at  Joppa^ 
alae  history  is  at  fault;  and 

"Still  in   the  heavens  her  captive  form  remtuns. 
And  on  her  wrists  still  hang  the  galling  chaino." 
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How  the  raftsmen  of  Hiram  must  bare  revelled  at  the  end  of  one 
of  their  arduons  tasks.  I  im:igiae  them  gazing  from  this  bay  upon 
that  concave  of  celestial  imagery,  sach  as  American  skies  never  pre- 
Mnt,  and  bnrsting  into  songa  of  praise  to  the  powers  that  had  bronght 
them  safely  to  the  close  of  their  journey.  Let  me  in  like  manner 
praise  the  Lord,  who  has  thns  far  led  me  on  my  appointed  way,  and 
then  retiring  to  rest,  gain  needed  strength  for  to>morrow'8  work. 

Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soni ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bleu  his  holy 

Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  sonl :  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits : 
Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ;  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases^ 
Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction ;  who  crowneth  tliee  with 

loving- kindness  and  tender  mercies; 
Who  satisfieth  thy  moath  with  good  things;  bo  that  thy  youth  is 

renewed  like  the  eagle's  (Ps.  oiii). 


OOm    OF    LYSIUACHUS:  HEAD  OF  A.ISXANUER,   WITH    TUB  AlUOV 
HOBN. 


DIVISION  SIXTH.-JOPPA, 


Land  of  antiquity  and  tradition, — ^land  where  customs  are  iandmarks — ^where 
the  dress,  the  food,  the  highways,  the  nomenclature,  the  salutations,  the  marriage 
rites  and  the  burial  rites^all  that  make  one  people  different  from  another^ 
are  continued  as  they  originated,  forty  or  fifty  centuries  since,  in  the  yery  be- 
ginning of  human  history, — land  whose  very  dust  on  which  trayellers'  tread 
was  once  sentient,  the  atoms  of  nations  long  destroyed, — where  each  hill  and 
TaUey  has  its  tale  of  horror  and  mortal  woe ; — land  of  Judaism,  Freemasonry, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism  1 

I  have  considered  Bible  emblems  as  Masonic  property.  All  emblems  of  di- 
Tine  origin  are  Masonic  proper^ ;  wherein  they  teach  threatenings  or  praises, 
penalties  or  rewards,  encouragement  or  discouragement,  fiuth,  hope,  or  charity, 
brotherly  love,  relief,  or  truth,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  or  Justice, — ^they 
are,  as  an  old  Scotch  writer  calls  them,  **  the  surprising  eloquence  of  heayen  " 
to  the  Freemason's  souL  Things  apparently  carnal  and  trifling  are  made,  in 
the  Holy  Writings,  to  foreahadow  the  wisest  purposes  of  Qod.  Almost  eyery 
object  in  nature  is  an  illustrator  of  inspired  truth,  truth  such  as  forms  the  light, 
warmth,  and  salt  of  the  Masonic  rituals.  In  this  sense  I  haye  incorporated 
them  into  my  book,  and  so,  I  trust,  giyen  a  new  direction  to  Masonic  study. 

As  the  first  three  Masons,  Solomon,  Hiram  the  King,  and  Hiram  the  Archi- 
tect, are  associated  with  and  haye  made  illustrious  their  respectiye  cities,  Jeru- 
salem, Tyre,  Gkbal,  so  I  haye  felt  at  liberty,  being  the  first  Masonic  trayeller 
and  author  in  this  field,  to  locate,  at  marked  and  important  points,  the  names 
of  many  persons  known  to  me  as  eminent  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  Freema- 
sonry. Thus  I  haye  giyen  to  the  genui  lod  of  each  site  one  or  more  worthy 
compaiions,  and  dotted  the  Masonic  Map  of  Palestine  here  and  there  with  il- 
histrious  modems 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  PORT  OP  JOPPA. 

HE  fifth  of  the  Seven    Orand  Masonic  Localifcies  visited 
and  identified  during  my  researches  in  the  Holy  Land,  is 
Joppa>  at  which  ancient  and  far-famed  port  I  arrived  May 
1st,  a  few  minutes  after  midnight,  it  being  then  about  4.30 
P.M.  at  La  Grange,  Kentucky.    To  secure  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  relics  and  specimens  from  Joppa,  I  had  sent  my  assistant 
there,  and  he  had  given  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  locality  for 
several  weeks. 

Joppa,  now  termed  Jaffa^  is  a  port  of  little  importance  in  mod- 
em times,  save  as  being  the  landiug-place  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalenu 
Steamships  and  war-vessels  cannot  approach  within  two  miles 
of  it  It  lies  in  latitude  32°  3'  north,  longitude  34**  44'  east  of 
Greenwich.  The  population  is  about  7,000  souls,  nearly  one-half  of 
them  Christians.  Formerly  it  was,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  most 
important  city  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  There  being  no  other 
harbor  on  all  this  coast,  Joppa  was,  of  course,  the  place  of  transit  for 
the  immense  accumulations  of  wood  and  metal  collected  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  construction  of  King  Solomon's  Temple. 

In  the  Masonic  system  the  port  of  Joppa  holds  a  conspicuous  places 
occurring  in  the  lectures  of  the  Entered  Apprentice,  stiU  more  promi- 
nently in  those  of  the  Master  Mason,  and  most  of  all  in  those  of  the 
Mark  Master.  It  was  to  Joppa  that  Jonah  fled  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  embarked  for  Tarshish.  In  the  building  of  the  Sec- 
ond Temple,  under  Zerubbabel,  B.C.  533 — 515,  this  city  bore  the  same 
relationship  to  the  work  of  the  architect  as  in  the  first;  but  when 
Herod  constructed  the  third  Temple,  he  made  some  use  of  the  port 
of  Csesarea,  a  few  miles  further  north,  and  this  rendered  Joppa  a  place 
of  only  second-rate  importance. 
Joppa  is  reckoned  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.    Tradition 
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McrilwB  ite  eetabliebment  &&  antediluvian,  and  aesociatee  it 
mytliological  narratives  of  the  very  earliest  periods.  At  present  it  ie 
chiefly  celebrated  for  ita  orange  groves  and  gardens  of  Oriental  pro- 
duce. The  oranges  are  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  as  tliey  are, 
unfortanatflly,  seedleBs,  bo  that  I  cannot  collect  their  seeds  for  my 
patrons,  &i  I  desired,  I  pot  up  and  secured  a  supply  of  tbeir  leavsa 
for  my  cabinete ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  lemons  of  Joppa, 
equally  famons  for  size  and  flavor. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  crusadee,  A.D,  1099 — 1187,  pious  pilgrims 
departing  from  Joppa  went  out  upon  the  Bea-sbore  and  selected 
Bhells,  in  which  this  beach  largely  abounds ;  and  these  they  ever  after- 
vords  wore  as  symbols  of  pilgrimage  and  teatimoniala  of  their  har- 
iog  performed  it  I  found  so  general  a  desire,  among  my  patrons  at 
liome^  to  secnre  specimens  of  the  pilgrims'  shell,  that  I  brought  away 
•erenl  tbonsands  of  them  for  distribution.  Tbey  are  of  the  family 
and  species  Oatraa  pecleti  and  others. 

Agreeably  to  the  lectures  of  the  Mark  Master,  I  find  that  Jop]ia  ia 
bnilt  upon  a  dome-shaped  bill,  ratber  steep,  its  western  base  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  presenting  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
sea.  The  present,  harbor,  however,  is  very  poor,  and  even  daugcroue ; 
eo  much  so,  ttiat  in  stormy  weather  the  regular  steamers  of  this 
coast  are  compelled  to  pass  hy,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  pafi- 
sengers,  who  are  carried  on  to  Beyrout  or  Alexandria  An  instance 
of  this  sort  occurred  during  my  first  week  in  Beyrout.  The  city  ia 
Burronnded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  scientifically  constructed  and  well 
fortified. 

Having  a  letter  to  the  QoTernor  (Kaimakam)  of  Joppa,  Noured- 
diu  Eflendi,  from  Brother  E.  T.  Kogers,  Master  of  Lebanon  Lodge,  at 
Beyrout,  I  made  haste  to  call  upon  that  official,  and  was  at  once  han- 
ored  with  his  fraternal  confidence-  This  gentleman  ia  a  Mason  of  some 
fift'^n  or  twenty  years' standing,  initiated,  as  his  diploma  shows,  in  a 
French  lodge  on  the  Island  of  Corfu,  but  now  a  member  of  Lodge 
AmUii  Cimnente,  Paris,  France.  He  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  a  bachelor.  He  favored  me  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him, 
which  I  readily  accepted.  I  found  him  anxious  for  the  extension  of 
the  Masonic  craft  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  but,  like  all  other  Masons 
I  have  encountered  here,  be  is  but  poorly  posted  as  to  tbe  ways  and 
means  of  Masonic  dissemination.  In  fact,  he'hasin  bis  possession  tbe 
unploBt  authority  from  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  in  the  form  of  a 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  but  never  used,  to  establisli  . 
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lodgesy  confer  degrees,  etc. ;  and  it  was  one  of  my  privileges  tc 
instruct  the  good  brother  how  to  proceed  in  its  ase.  The  resalts,  I 
tmst,  will  some  day  be  visible  in  the  establishment  of  lodges  either 
here  or  elsewhere. 

The  American  colony  near  Joppa^  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  the  papers  the  past  two  years,  is  entirely  broken  up.  Four  of 
the  colonists  who  were  there  on  my  arrival  in  May,  I  found  to  be 
members  of  the  Masonic  order,  viz..  Brother  G.  J.  Adams,  who  is 
the  Bishop  and  projector  of  the  colony,  and  Brothers  George  W. 
Toombs,  Bolla  Floyd,  and  Joshua  Walker.  This  rendered  my 
acquaintance  with  them  highly  agreeable.  Beside  these  five  gen- 
tlemen I  found  no  Freemasons  in  Joppa. 

In  accordance  with  my  custom  elsewhere,  I  selected  an  appropriate 
spot  at  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  city,  and  chiseled  the  Square 
and  Compass  as  a  token  of  the  Masonic  identification  of  Joppa.  In 
doing  so,  I  dedicated  it  to  the  following  group  of  good  Masons,  viz., 
William  B.  Hubbard,  G.  H.  0.  Melody,  E.  J.  Carr,  W.  W.  Storey, 
Augustus  Rowe,  Andres  Oassard,  William  Manby,  E.  W.  H.  Ellis, 
Edward  Brewer,  and  Tal.  P.  Shafner. 

Numerous  lodges  are  named  from  this  locality,  such  as  No.  167, 
Kentucky;  152,  Georgia;  201,  New  York;  65, Texas;  136, Iowa;  223, 
England,  etc.  The  Plain  of  Sharon,  on  the  verge  of  which  the  city 
stands,  is  also  perpetuated  in  lodge  nomenclature  by  Lodge  No.  95, 
Texas;  116,  Wisconsin;  97,  Canada;  250,  Pennsylvania,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  country  itself,  Palestine,  on  which  I  am  now  entering 
— for  thus  far  my  explorations  have  been  in  Syria,  of  which  Pales- 
tine is  the  southern  extremity — has  been  still  more  frequently  used 
in  this  way,  as  in  Lodge  No.  158,  Ohio ;  120,  North  Carolina ;  208, 
Missouri ;  204,  New  York ;  31,  Texas ;  114,  Wisconsin ;  143,  Iowa ; 
109,  Arkansas,  etc.  The  future  visitor  to  this  ancient  port  will  find 
his  stay  made  the  more  agreeable  the  more  the  spirit  of  our  fraternity 
pervades  it. 

Traces  of  an  ancient  harbor  are  detected  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  Joppa,  which  gave  the  city,  in  Solomonic  times,  the  best  pro- 
tected harbor  on  the  coast.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  was  here  about 
twenty  years  ago,  was  sanguine  as  to  the  feasibility  of  reopening  this 
roadstead,  now  choked  with  sand,  and  giving  a  splendid  revival  to 
the  old  city.  This  is  much  to  be  desired.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
Boman  road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  are  plainly  identified ;  and,  as  the 
Romans  were  the  best  road-builders  in  the  world,  it  is  most  likely  that 
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the  original  caueeway  made  by  Hiram's  men,  for  the  htiasportation  of 
the  &lmoGt  incalculable  eupply  of  materials  required  for  the  Temple, 
ran  over  the  same  ground.  While  this  cannot  yet  be  proveu,  I  am  sat- 
isSed,  as  the  result  of  all  my  observationa,  that  such  was  the  fact. 
The  diEtance  between  tlie  two  cities,  on  a  straight  line,  is  about 
twenty-five  milea,  but  as  the  road  runs,  thirty-five  miles.  After 
running  about  twelve  miles,  it  mounts  to  a  hilly  region,  as  will  be 
leen  by  recalling  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  stands  3,600  feet  above 
Joppa.  The  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  Nazif  Pasha,  has  opened  a  turn 
pike-way  recently,  connecting  the  two  cities. 

It  is  perhaps  only  an  accidental  circnmatance,  yet  it  struck  me 
with  some  force,  that  in  no  town  iu  Palestine  have  I  seen  so  man; 
uid  such  ingenious  combinations  of  arches  as  in  Joppa.  I  copied  in 
Dij  note-booic  quite  a  number  of  them  that  particularly  attracted  my 
eye.  The  builders  in  our  country,  who  seem  to  be  restricted  to  a 
ft-w  simple  forms  of  arches,  might  take  lessons  from  these  Arab 
builders.  A  few  palm-trees  grow  here  and  there  among  the  build- 
ings, and  in  the  suburbs  of  Joppa. 

I  remarked  before  that  the  hill  at  Joppa  is  quite  steep.  A  friend, 
,lrith  myself,  "tried  our  hands"  at  assisting  each  other  to  climb  it; 
ifliis,  however,  was  more  for  speculative  purposes  than  practical  ones. 

A  sketch  of  my  first  day  in  Joppa  is  given  from  ray  note-book.  I 
lauded  at  the  ancient  port  of  Joppa,  now  called  Jaffa  (sometimes 
Yafilt),  early  on  the  morning  of  May  1.  It  is  truly  a  channing  day- 
The  sea  is  only  slightly  agitated,  not  more  so,  indeed,  than  I  am  at 
the  thought  of  at  last  treading  the  shores  ao  renowned.  It  was  hard, 
indeed,  to  conceive  that  this  harbor,  so  restricted  now  in  its  marine 
accommodations,  having  only  a  few  fishing  vessels  or  small  craft  en- 
the  orange-trade,  was  once  the  groat  port  of  the  Jewish 

Ingdom — their  only  harbor.  It  was  difficult  to  recall  the  former' 
l||Iories  of  Joppa  under  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
eommercial  alliance  with  Tyre  filled  this  bay  with  vessels,  and  brought 
the  products  of  the  whole  earth  to  the  foot  of  this  hill.  Yet  the 
place  is  a  sightly  one  for  all  that,  and  gratified  my  curiosity  quite  as 
much  as  I  had  reason  to  anticipate.  The  town  covers  the  sea-end 
of  a  promontory  that  juts  out  for  half  a  mile  into  the  water,  leaving  a 
■mall  bay  apon  each  side.  The  hill  being  steep,  the  houses  are  built 
.we  above  the  other,  and  the  narrow  streets  rise  from  the  shore  by 
iroad  stone  steps,  adapted  only  to  camels,  donkeys,  and  the  Dative  | 
I,  who,  I  believe,  could  climb  a  ladder  if  required. 
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Approaching  the  shore,  I  called  to  mind  all  the  Masonic  and 
Scriptural  references  to  Joppa,  those  of  Solomon's  time,  of  Jonah,  etc^ 
being  prominent  As  the  boatmen  forced  their  way  through  the 
reef  of  rocks  that  runs  parallel  to  the  shore,  I  observed  a  granite  pillar 
upright  upon  a  rude,  stony  ledge,  used  now  for  fastening  the  small 
craft  of  the  port,  but  once,  doubtless,  a  part  of  the  architectural 
glories  of  ancient  Joppa.  At  this  point  of  my  entrance  a  difference 
arose  between  the  chief  boatman  and  myself  as  to  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  bringing  one  person  from  the  ship.  Had  I  been  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Arabic  to  understand  their  loud  and  boister- 
ous arguments,  it  is  possible  that  I  should  have  paid  their  price,  viz^ 
seventy  cents.  As  it  was,  I  handed  them  twelve  cents,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  clamor.  I  fear  that  my  indifference  left  a  bad  im- 
pression upon  those  "sea-faring  men,"  but  I  couldn't  help  that.  "Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  I  have  long  since  learned 
that  your  only  way,  in  this  country,  is  to  give  what  you  think  is 
right,  and  turn  contemptuously  away  from  all  protestations.  One 
thing  you  may  be  sure  of,  an  Arab  will  never  refuse  to  take  your 
money,  or  be  a  bit  the  less  civil  when  he  meets  you  again. 

But  oh,  how  the  Joppanese  bleed  the  general  traveller!  Some 
tourists  are  so  flush  of  money  that  they  don't  seem  to  care  what  they 
give.  Some  become  excited  by  the  loud  clamor  of  the  demand,  and 
give  a  dollar  when  they  mean  a  shilling.  Some  are  perpetually 
ignorant  of  the  denomination  of  current  coins.  Many  feil  to  provide 
themselves  with  small  change,  and  not  until  they  have  spent  a  good 
many  dollars  in  backsheesh  do  they  discover  that  plenty  of  half' 
piastre  pieces  (two  cents)  will  go  just  as  far  and  be  as  thankfully 
received  in  this  way  as  francs  (twenty  cents)  or  shillings  (twenty- 
five  cents).  There  is  a  class  of  tourists  here  whose  extravagant  and 
reckless  profusion  in  money  matters  should  be  universally  reprobated. 
Never  having  earned  their  own  support,  and  being  totally  indifferent 
as  to  expenditures,  they  corrupt  the  whole  body  of  the  people  with 
their  lavishness,  and  so  become  a  plague  to  all  "  who  come  this  way 
after  them." 

As  I  reached  the  shore  a  host  of  arms  were  extended  to  steady  me, 
or  catch  me  in  case  I  should  fall.  One  broad-backed  fellow  turned 
his  shoulders  to  me,  and  loudly  invited  me  to  ride  ashore  on 
nature's  own  saddle.  But,  not  recognizing  any  Freemasons  among 
them,  taking  my  overcoat  on  one  arm,  and  slinging  my  little  wallet 
around  my  neck,  I  took  a  position  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
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watching  my  opportunity,  as  the  last  wave  receded,  sprang  ashore, 
and  so  landed  at  the  port  of  Joppa,  my  heavier  haggage  being  brought 
by  an  attendant. 

Landed  at  Joppa.  No  ships  here  bound  for  Ethiopia.  Those  five 
large  vessels  yonder  are  British  war-ships.  Those  ten  little  smacks 
are  only  used  to  skim  the  coast  There  are  no  Mark  Masters  ready 
to  assist  me  up  the  hill.  So  through  the  crowd  of  screaming,  yelling, 
blaspheming  boatmen,  and  hotel-runners,  and  beggars,  and  soldiers, 
and  thieves,  and  idlers  of  Joppa,  I  force  my  way  up,  and  follow  Aj 
guide  to  the  English  hotel ;  past  a  row  of  kneeling  camels ;  past 
a  row  of  water-carriers,  filling  their  goat-skins  from  the  fountains 
near  the  shore ;  under  the  bewildering  succession  of  arches  which 
make  Joppa,  more  than  any  town  I  have  visited,  the  proper  establish- 
ment for  the  Eot/al  Arch;  past  a  miserably  deformed  beggar,  sitting 
by  the  roadside,  and  asking  and  getting  alms,  as  his  predecessors  in 
all  ages  have  done  here,  and  so  on  to  the  Loeanda,  or  hotel  already 
named,  kept  by  Messrs.  Blatner. 

As  soon  as  I  had  taken  refreshments,  consisting  of  coffee  and 
bread,  which  is  all  you  get  here  till  noon,  I  procured  a  guide,  and 
went  out  to  the  American  colony,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  wall  of 
the  town,  on  the  north  side.  Bro.  Geo.  W.  Toombs,  formerly  of 
Illinois,  had  been  lying  quite  low  with  Syrian  fever,  but  was  able  to 
converse  with  me.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  Bro.  Floyd,  who  oflFered  me,  both  in  his  own  person  and 
through  his  excellent  wife,  the  hospitalities  of  his  house,  as  he  had 
done,  several  weeks  before,  to  my  associate.  The  Bishop,  Bro.  Adams, 
was  likewise  extremely  kind  to  me,  and  labored  to  make  my  stay  at 
Joppa  agreeable.  The  manner  of  Bro.  Toombs,  though  lying  in  his 
bed  extremely  ill,  was  most  gentlemanly,  friendly,  and  accommodating. 

Next  I  called  on  the  Governor,  at  his  Serai,  or  court  of  justice, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  litigants.  I  found  his  Excellency  to  be  a 
most  gentlemanly  and  agreeable  person,  small,  active,  with  keen  eye 
and  sharp  features,  voice  loud  and  quick,  and  full  of  Masonic  fire. 
In  the  Scotch  Kite  (Ancient  and  Accepted),  he  has  advanced  to  the 
twenty-ninth  degree,  Chevalier  de  Soleil,  or  Knight  of  the  Sun.  His 
name,  Noureddin,  is  pronounced  vrith  full  stress  upon  the  last  sylla- 
ble, deene,  and  his  official  title  is  that  of  Xaimakam,  or  QoyemoT.  In 
official  parlance,  he  is  addressed  as  his  Bzcellency  the  Effendu 

Noureddin  being  a  bachelor,  lives  in  milita^  style,  his  fiaunily 
•onsisting  of  his  staff  and  male  servants  only.    Besides  the  official 
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hngnage,  which  is  Turkish,  he  epeaka  Freoch  fluisntly,  and  the 
Arabic.  I  was  able  to  communicate  with  him  only  through  an 
interpreter,  M.  Serapioii  Murad,  Chancellor  of  the  Prussian  Consu- 
late at  Joppa,  kindly  doing  the  duties  of  interpreter  for  me,  and  a 
titlli-  French,  which  I  mustered  up  for  the  occasion.  I  ha*'e  had  so 
much  experiencein  this  country,  talking  to  the  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties, through  interpreters,  that  the  awkwardness  of  such  interconrae 
has  been  mainly  overcome,  and  I  enjoyed  this  meeting  with  the  Qot- 
eroor  exceedingly.  It  was  gratifying,  too,  to  see  that  tlie  object  1 
bad  in  view,  in  this  conference,  was  one  that  had  already  occupied 
his  Excellency's  attention,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  lodge  at  thia 
|)Ucd.  The  four  American  brethren  of  the  colony  are  also  warmly 
in  iavor  of  thia  project.  I  took  my  leave,  having  been  invited  to 
dine  with  his  Excellency  at  seven  o'clock,  and  promising  to  haveths. 
petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  lodge  ready  at  that  hour. 

In  drafting  the  petition  to  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  I  labored 
aadfir  the  diflBculty  of  not  possessing  suEBcieut  familiarity  with  the 
Constitution  and  Roles  of  Order  of  that  body.  I  knew  there  waa 
eome  difference  between  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France  and  the  various  Grand  Lodges  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed. So  I  ventured  on  an  original  plan  of  my  own.  I  wrote  a  letter 
as  coming  only  from  myself,  setting  forth  the  following  facts,  that 
tiiere  is  only  one  lodge  in  this  country  {the  one  at  Beyront  working 
nnder  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland),  although  the  number  of  Free- 
masons resident  in  various  towns  ia  large;  that  at  this  place  (Joppa) 
there  are  five  resident  Masons — I  specified  their  names — and  testified 
that  these  brethren  are  ardently  desirous  of  establishing  a  lodge  here, 
beliering  that  many  initiates  would  promptly  be  secured,  and  those  of 
the  best  qtuklity,  thas  advancing  the  general  interest  of  Freemasonry 
and  the  cause  of  universal  benevolence  and  morality.  Finally  I  sug- 
gested, on  behalf  of  the  seven  brethren  whose  names  I  had  given,  that 
his  Excellency  Noureddin  Effendi  be  nominated  Deputy,  or  Provin- 
cial Grand  Master  of  Syria,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France,  with  the  amplest  powers  that  such  a  patent  embraces, 
with  special  authority  to  establish  the  Lodge  Jerusahm  and  Jaffa, 
empowered  to  work  at  either  place  at  its  own  convenience,  Thia 
paper  being  carefully  copied,  was  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secretary 
at  Paris,  an  answer  being  expected  within  a  month.  I  may  say  here^ 
however,  that  the  proposal  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  tha 

^oaera  (except  his  Excellency)  were  not  French  Masons  1 
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In  this  country  yon  don't  get  breakfast  till  high  12.    How  I  haTe 
continued  thus  far  to  avoid  a  horrible  death  by  starvation,  1  can 
scarcely  tell ;  but  here  at  Joppa,  you  can  eat  oranges,  for  which  thifl 
vicinity  is  so  famous.    They  are  admittedly  the  largest  and  the  best 
in  the  worlds  some  of  the  picked  specimens  more  resembling  pump- 
kins  than  fruit.    XJsually  they  are  seedless,  particularly  the  giants. 
They  are  of  course  very  cheap ;  for  half  a  piastre  (two  cents)  you 
can  get  as  many  as  you  can  eat ;  for  a  whole  piastre,  as  many  as  you 
can  carry  away.    They  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the  trade  of 
this  port,  being  sent  as  far  as  Constantinople,  and  in  every  direction 
through  the  country.    No  one  who  has  observed  the  peculiar  bas- 
kets used  for  transporting  the  Joppa  orange  will  forget  them,  the 
quantity  carried  by  a  donkey  being  simply,  if  the  donkey  only  knew 
it,  preposterous.    At  this  season  the  orange-gardens  or  orchards  are 
at  their  prettiest,  ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  immature  fruit,  blossoms, 
buds,  and  leaves,  all  growing  good-naturedly  together  upon  the  same 
tree  and  same  bough.    The  flowers  exhale  the  most  delicious  i)er- 
fume ;  the  tree  itself  is  a  model  of  beauty ;  while  the  sight  of  the 
large  yellow  fruit  sets  oflF  with  equal  grace  the  bright  green  of  the 
leaves  and  the  pure  white  of  the  blossoms.     Strange  that  the  orange 
is  not  once  named  in  the  Bible.   Is  it  not  most  probable  that  by  the 
term  "  apple  "*  in  Scripture  the  orange  is  meant  ?    I  like  to  believe 
it,  and  to  imagine  that,  just  as  the  boys  and  other  orange-venders 
here  hand  you  the  tempting  fruit  all  day,  and  urge  you  to  purchase 
and  eat,  so  they  did  to  the  swarthy  Phoenicians  who  were  drawing 
the  heavy  cedar-trees  up  this  hill,  and  across  yonder  sandy  plain,  and 
to  the  top  of  those  heights  that  loom  up  so  grandly  in  the  eastward ; 
and  that  those  faithful  craftsmen  had  their  thirst  assuaged  by  oranges^ 
and  rested  their  limbs  at  night  under  the  dense  foliage  of  the  orange- 
orchards.    If  so,  they  were  well  accustomed  to  the  fruit  before  they 
came  to  Joppa ;  for  I  believe  the  oranges  that  I  saw  near  Sidon,  two 
weeks  ago,  are  only  second  in  size  and  value  to  these  at  Joppa. 

As  I  said,  breakfast  at  high  12  is  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a 
human  being,  and  I  attri]j)ute  my  escape  from  starvation  only  to  the 
sustenance  afforded  by  the  Joppa  oranges.  When  at  last  the  break- 
fast has  come — but  let  nie  describe  it.  First,  two  of  the  fish  from 
this  harbor,  sweet  and  delicious  specimens  of  the  finny  tribe  whose 
forefathers  did  so  much  to  strengthen  our  Masonic  forefathers,  as 
they  came  fioating  down  this  way  on  rafts  from  the  Masonic  Bay,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  here.  I  ate  them  both.  Next,  a  stewed 
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thinken,  stewed  to  fags,iB  is  the  cuatom  of  the  country;  but  by 
judicious  use  of  sweet  oliTe-oil  in  place  of  butter,  well  flavored  asd 
toothsome,  I  ate  it  all.  Then  a  plate  of  cold  muttou,  cut  in  Blices. 
Uy  eyes  being  indifferent,  I  mount  my  glasses  now  to  give  it  a  name, 
aud  easily  recognizing  it,Iateitall.  Nest  some  Med  mutton,  rather 
stringy  and  hard ;  however,  I  ate  it  also.  Now  comes  a  plate  of 
omnges,  and  a  cup  of  coffee ;  a  woman's  thimble  is  gigantic  in  size 
compared  with  it.  Thisia  my  breakfast.  Picking  my  teeth,  I  looked 
out  at  that  fine  palm-tree  yonder,  my  favorite  tree  of  all  the  trees 
in  the  world.  Tbey  tell  me  the  palm  bears  its  fruit  (the  date) 
Bbandnntly  in  the  southern  section  of  Palestine,  which  is  more  than 
itdoes  about  Beyrout.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  palm-treeB 
in  this  vicinity,  while  the  pomegranate,  so  famous  in  Masonic  sym- 
bology.  ia  even  more  so.  I  aecared  ample  specimens  of  the  wood  of 
both  these  trees. 

Earing  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  mission, 
I  sallied  forth  at  the  proper  hour  to  fill  my  appointment  with  his 
Exoellency  Brother  Noureddin  Effendi,  between  whom  and  myself 
Freemasonry  has  already  established  an  equality  which  no  other 
society  can  accomplish.  Brother  Adams  joinyd  us  in  the  party,  and 
there  were  present  Monsieur  Scr.ipion  Murad,  already  named,  to- 
gether with  half  a  dozen  clerks  and  secretaries  of  the  Governor.  I 
showed  hia  Excellency  my  diploma  of  the  thirty-second  grade,  Scottish 
Rite.  I  had  also  my  diploma  from  my  lodge,  Fortitude  No.  47,  La 
Grange,  Ky..  prepared  expressly  for  this  journey,  and  uiy  firman  from 
tie  Sultan.  Upon  his  own  part,  the  Kaimakam  showed  me  written  evi- 
dence of  his  membership  in  various  lodges,  and  wo  passed  eaoterical 
evidences  satisfactory  to  both.  Two  hours  passed  by  before  dinner 
was  announced,  which  time  was  spent  in  conversation  of  a  varied 
and  pleasing  character.  His  Excellency  ia  one  of  the  beat  of  com- 
panions, and  Brother  Adams  has  the  art  agrSable  in  perfection. 
Monsieur  Serapion  Murad  ia  one  of  a  thousand  in  making  his  friends 
happy,  while  I  found  myself  both  in  the  mood  conversational  and 
mosioal.  Cigarettes  and  narghilehs  were  oflered  abundantly.  The 
latter  is  the  celebrated  water-pipe,  through  which,  whi-n  the  fumes 
of  this  mild  Turkish  tobacco  have  passed,  you  can't  tell  that  you 
are  smoking  anything.  It  is  this  which,  according  to  tradition, 
King  Solomon  used  while  inducting  the  Queen  of  Sheba  into  the 
ut  of  using  tobacco.  The  only  drawback  connected  with  its  use  ia 
tko  THst  expenditure  of  muscular  energy  requisite  in  drawing  amoks 
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through  it.  The  first  time  you  attempt  to  use  one  you  become  black 
in  the  face  from  the  tremendous  effort,  and  present  an  alarming 
appearance.  I  dislike  the  roar  of  water  which  it  makes,  for  I  always 
imagine  it  is  raining  torrents  outside  when  I  hear  it.  But  I  digress. 
My  mind' is  exercised  at  Joppa  in  obserying  the  queer  points  of 
contrast  between  the  people  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Of  these  I 
note  eleven,  viz. : 

1.  We  write  and  read  from  left  to  right;  they  from  right  to  left. 

2.  We  uncover  the  head  at  worship,  and  keep  our  feet  covered ;  they 
cover  the  head  and  bare  the  feet 

3.  We  shave  the  face  but  not  the  head ;  they  shave  the  head  bat 
not  the  face. 

4.  We  draw  the  razor  towards  us;  they  push  the  razor /row  them. 

5.  We  push  the  saw  from  us  in  sawing ;  they  draw  the  saw  towards 
them. 

6.  We  chew  and  snuff  tobacco  as  well  as  smoke;  they  use  it  only 
in  fumigation. 

7.  We  stand  at  reaping,  preaching,  etc. ;  they  sit  at  all  such 
labors. 

8.  We  distinguish  carefully  the  clothing  of  the  two  sexes,  and  the 
law  (and  the  Bible)  forbid  similarity;  ^Acy  make  little  or  no  dis- 
tinction. 

9.  We  sleep  in  the  house-rooms ;  they  on  the  house-tops. 

10.  We  drink  alcoholic  liquors ;  they  religiously  abstain  from 
such. 

11.  We  rejoice  in  active  life ;  they  are  strictly  sedentary.  A  maxim 
is  found  among  them  like  this :  "  Never  walk  when  you  can  ride ; 
never  stand  when  you  can  sit;  never  sit  when  you  can  lie !*' 

A  seashore  ramble  of  several  hours  was  a  charming  episode  in 
my  visit  to  Joppa.  The  beach  is  lined  with  shells,  especially  the 
escalop,  already  named.  Ever  since  I  was  made  a  Knight  Templar, 
in  1850,  I  have  desired  to  see  the  real  escalop  {scalop,  eschalop) 
shell  of  the  Crusaders.  Here  they  are  in  millions.  To  wear  them 
around  the  hat,  as  Scott  described  the  Templar  in  Ivanhoe,  implied 
that  the  wearer  had  made  a  long  voyage  by  sea,  particularly  in  attend- 
ance on  holy  wars.  This  shell,  for  some  reason,  was  the  emblem  of 
St  James,  the  brother  of  Jesiis,  who  is  always  drawn  in  the  guise  of 
a  pilgrim ;  and  it  is  largely  seen  in  the  churches  dedicated  to  him. 
This  shell  is  of  the  family  OstrmadcB,  another  name  for  Pectinidm. 
The  regular  "  pilgrim's  shell "  now  in  my  hand  is  Pectin  Jacohmvs 
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« 

or  that  of  St.  Jame&    Sometimes  it  grows  foar  or  five  inches  broad, 

but  they  are  rarely  much  over  one  inch. 

The  steady  moyement  of  the  tides  upon  this  beach,  along  which  I 

haye  wandered  already  so  often,  never  ceases  to  attract  my  attention. 

Homer    describes  it    just    as    I    should    to-day,    only    so,    much 

better: 

As  when  the  ocean-billows,  wave  on  wave, 
Are  pushed  along  to  the  resounding  shore 
Before  the  westward  wind,  and  first  the  surge 
Uplifts  itself,  and  then  against  the  land 
Dashes  and  roars,  and  round  the  headland  peak 
Tosses  on  high  and  spouts  its  foam  a&r. — Iliad. 

The  telegraph  poles,  extending  in  a  receding  line  southward  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  give  me  a  homesick  throb  or  two.  Of  telo- 
graph  lines  in  1871,  there  were  684,000  miles  in  use  throughout  the 
world,  30,000  of  which  are  of  submarine  cable.  The  lines  are 
extending  at  the  rate  of  100,000  miles  per  annum.  But  for  the 
dreadful  expense  (nearly  $100),  I  would  send  a  message  of  twenty 
words  to  the  dear  one  who  keeps  the  household  lamp  trimmed  and 
burning,  awaiting  my  return. 

I  visited  the  site  of  Bonapai'te's  daring  and  successful  assault  upon 
the  city.    Of  the  thousands  who  fell  here,  it  may  be  said  there  is 

Not  a  time-wasted  cross,  not  a  mouldering  stone 
To  mark  the  lone  scene  of  their  shame  or  their  pride ; 

Not  a  grass-covered  mound  tells  the  traveller  lone 
Where  thousands  lay  down  in  their  anguish  and  died. 

In  the  groves  and  orchards  surrounding  the  city  I  noted  the  broad 
flagging  leaf  of  the  plantain,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Afterwards  I 
found  them  in  Egypt  much  larger.  The  fruit  is  shaped  like  cucum- 
bers in  clusters.  According  to  Mohammed's  theory,  this  was  the 
forbidden  frtlit  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  large,  peculiarly  shaped 
leaves  were  those  of  which  our  first  parents  constructed  their  aprons. 
Who  knows  ?    They  are  big  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body. 

But  what  are  these  objects  slowly  approaching  me,  dressed  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  grave,  enveloped  in  the  white  sheet,  and  recalling 
ghostly  images  of  youthful  terror  ?  The  women  of  Joppa,  returning 
from  their  daily  visit  to  the  cemetery. 

Observing  an  exchange  of  salutes  between  two  war-ships,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  piece  of  naval  etiquette,  that  the  ship  answering 
returns  fewer  guns  than  the  one  that  gives  the  hailing  sign. 

In  the  bazaars  of  Joppa  the  women  do  most  of  the  ''truck''  busi* 
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ness,  selling  charcoal,  parsley,  snails,  eggs,  fruits,  YCgetables,  milk^ 
etc.  These  are  women  of  the  Fellahin  Arabs — the  village  Arabs,  as 
distinguished  from  Bedouin  or  wandering  Arabs.  They  go  anveiled, 
which  the  Turkish  women  never  do.  In  the  morning  the  women 
bring  their  truck  in  baskets  borne  on  heads  and  shoulders,  while  the 
man  rides  his  donkey  pleasantly,  and  smokes.  Poor  as  Job's  tarkey 
though  such  a  woman  may  be,  she  has  glass  rings,  bracelets,  and 
strings  of  beads  in  killing  abundance,  equal  to  Mother  Bebecca 
herself,  only  of  cheaper  material.  So,  too,  with  her  child.  Living  in 
a  mud-hut,  on  bread  and  water,  in  a  chronic  state  of  starvation, 
the  child's  head  is  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  coins  which  the 
law  of  debt  may  not  impound  or  the  law  of  usage  selL  The  mother's 
dross  is  a  blue  cotton  gown,  open  at  the  breast,  but  the  sleeves  hang 
to  the  ground,  and  she  has  the  Oriental  girdle  round  her  waist. 
When  she  moves  you  know  it  by  the  tinkling  of  that  lot  of  glass 
trumpery  which  hangs  around  her. 

The  Oriental  method  of  carrying  water,  as  I  see  it  here,  is  perpetu- 
ated in  heraldry.  The  yoke,  with  two  leather  water-pouches  depending 
upon  ii,  is  particularly  the  device  of  the  family  De  Eos,  of  England,— 
** gules,  three  water-budgets  argent"  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
referring  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Crusaders  for  carrying  water 
through  the  desert.  An  English  Baron  somebody  or  other  has  also 
troii  bouts  d^eau  in  his  heraldic  device. 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap,  of  which,  to  their  credit,  the  people  of 
Joppa  make  a  great  deal  and  make  it  good  (no  auction-soap  here), 
they  use  ashes,  lime,  gall-nuts,  olive-oil,  and  salt  It  is  always  niade 
Jiardy  cast  in  blocks,  and,  when  prepared  for  shipment,  sewed  in 
sacks.  The  vast  olive  product  of  this  country  affords  considerable 
commerce  in  soap.  The  enormous  heaps  of  bleached  ashes  near 
Joppa  and  Jerusalem  have  attracted  the  eyes  of  travellers  for  cen- 
turies. 

Laughing,  through  the  open  door  of  a  barber's  shop,  at  the  sight 
of  a  man  bending  over  a  basin  in  an  attitude  of  sea-sickness,  and 
having  his  head  shaved.  A  Moslem  only  nourishes  a  lock  of  hair  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  like  a  Sioux  Indian's  scalp-lock.  It  is  strictly 
for  religious  (traditional)  purposes. 

I  saw  an  old  man,  in  a  church  here,  kneeling  and  devoutly  prajring 
befori*  the  altar.  His  beard  was  long,  flowing,  and  white  as  that  of  old 
Brother  Siillman  Blanchard,  of  happy  memory.  His  countenanoe  was 
pale  and  meagre,  his  skin  was  withered,  his  eyes  sunk  deep  in  hii  liaid* 
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I  studied  a  party  of  desert  Bedouins  here,  just  up  from  beyond 
G^aza  on  some  business  with  the  government.  They  were  evidently 
unaccustomed  to  civilized  scenes.  Their  eyes  rolled  over  me  like 
those  of  wild  beasts  in  a  cage.  They  were  indeed  wild  and  ferocious 
in  appearance  as  so  many  beasts.  Their  visages  were  dark  red — al- 
most copper-colored.  The  one  who  answered  my  questions  had  a 
voice  like  that  of  a  bird  of  evil  omen.  Talking  to  one  another, 
they  sent  out  volleys  of  Arabic  gutturals  rattling  like  hailstones. 

The  large  yellow  snails  sold  in  the  bazaars  form  a  favorite  article 
of  diet  through  a  considerable  part  of  France  as  well  as  Palestine. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  palatable.    I  did  not  try  them. 

Of  the  lepers,  whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  Joppa,  I  will  speak 
under  another  head.  They  are  numerous  here,  and  appeal  to  your 
charity  both  by  the  eye  and  ear — ^yes,  and  by  a  third  sense  equally 
urgent. 

The  sycamore- tree,  so  called  in  Scripture,  is  quite  a  conspicuous 
object  around  Joppa.  But  it  is  not  at  all  the  tree  Gowper  describes 
when  he  says : 

"The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawdry,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honor  brought'* 

In  memory  of  the  vine-traditions  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  I  took,  at 
dinner  to-day,  a  glass  of  the  wine  of  Hebron,  and  ate  heartily  of  its 
raisins  and  olives.  In  Christ's  day  wine  abounded  in  Palestine,  and 
was  the  drink  of  the  people,  as  it  is  now  in  Europe.  Hebron  wine  is 
a  bright  wine,  resembling  the  amber  Muscat  It  has  a  slightly 
astringent  taste,  and  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  in  bilious  complaints. 
The  raisins  are  not  so  large  and  thin-skinned  as  the  Malaga  box- 
raisins,  and  the  seeds  are  larger ;  yet  the  flavor  is  good.  The  dibSy  or 
syrup  made  from  the  raisins,  often  from  the  carob-pods,  is  equal  to 
the  finest  sugar-house  syrups  of  our  country.  'Some  writers  think 
this  the  syrup  referred  to  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in 
which  the  terra  honey  is  employed. 

It  will  be  expected  that  I  say  something  more  in  detail  of  the 
American  Colony^  whose  setting-out  in  1866  and  misfortunes  in 
1867  filled  the  papers  of  this  country,  and  drove  many  of  us  to  our 
pockets  deeper  than  we  could  well  afford.  About  the  time  1  started 
for  the  Holy  Land  (February,  1868),  the  dailies  were  publishing  thii 
morceau  of  news: 
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^  The  Maine  Colony  in  Joppa  has  again  been  heard  from.  They 
DOW  number  twenty-five,  and  are  in  a  state  of  bliss,  in  consequence 
of  the  departure  of  their  leader,  Adams.'' 

At  Beyrout  and  yicinity,  during  March  and  April,  the  stories  told 
about  Adams  and  his  people  were  incredibly  harsh ;  and  this  naturally 
created  a  reaction  in  my  own  mind,  so  far,  at  least,  that  I  wrote  to 
Adams,  assuring  him  that  when  I  came  to  Joppa,  he  should  haye  a 
fair  showing  as  a  fellow-countryman  and  a  Masonic  brother. 

Eev.  G.  J.  Adams  visited  Palestine  on  a  prospecting  expedition 
in  1865.  His  letter  of  August  10  of  that  year  was  written  from 
Joppa,  that  of  August  14  from  the  "  Land  of  Ephraim,*'  that 
of  August  20  from  Jerusalem,  that  of  August  23  from  BetheL 
In  the  latter  he  made  these  characteristic  explanations :  "  One  hour 
before  sunset  I  began  the  ascent  of  the  Hill  of  Hope  (!)  at  Bethel, 
on  which  I  had  built  an  altar  of  twelve  stones  for  the  whole  house 
of  Israel.  There,  with  the  Lord's  host  above  me,  I  prayed :  Oh  Lord 
Ood  of  Israel,  thou  great  Jehovah ;  Ood  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  God  of  the  Prophets ;  thou  great  I  AM.  Have  mercy  upon 
these  thy  servants  who  have  come  this  long  journey  to  prepare  this 
work,  and  forgive  our  sins  and  purify  our  hearts.  In  thy  presence, 
in  the  presence  of  angels,  in  the  presence  of  the  hosts  who  surround 
us,  we  pour  this  oil  upon  this  altar  of  twelve  stones,  to  be  a  witness 
forever  that  we  have  done  as  thou  directed  us.  I  then  filled  a 
bottle  of  water  from  a  well  from  which  the  prophets  and  patriarchs 
had  refreshed  themselves." 

On  my  return  home  I  summed  up  all  I  knew  of  him  and  his  opera- 
tions in  an  article,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

On  both  my  visits  to  Joppa  (in  May  and  June,  1868]),  I  went  out 
to  the  Adams  Colony  near  that  ancient  city,  about  ten  minutes'  walk, 
and  made  myself  inquisitive  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  singular 
econoraico-religious  movement  which  led  to  its  establishment  As 
four  of  the  colonists  to  whom  I  was  introduced  are  members  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  J.  Adams,  ^the  founder  and  Bishop), 
Mr.  Rolla  Floyd,  Mr.  Toombs,  and  Mr.  Wallker,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
ventilating  the  subject  with  considerable  detail  in  a  Masonic  jour- 
nal, and  I  doubt  not  your  readers  will  think  so. 

The  Joppa  Colony  was  founded  under  the  sole  auspices  of  the 
eccentric  Rev.  G.  J.  Adams,  long  publisher  and  editor  of  religious 
papers  in  New  England;  a  preacher  of  the  Primitive  Gospel;  a  sin- 
gularly erratic  man,  social  to  a  degree,  versatile  in  fi[ift8^  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  possessing  quite  a  histrionic  genius.  Indep«  *  Twd; 
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that  he  was  formerly  a  play-actor ,  but  I  did  not  ask  him  about  that 
[  remember,  howeyer,  that  the  day  I  left  Joppa  for  Jerusalem  he  was 
announced  to  play  Hamlet  and  some  other  part  upon  the  stage  which 
he  had  erected  in  the  church  edifice  connected  with  his  colony,  and 
he  told  me  that  day  that  he  had  i800  worth  of  theatrical  costumes  in 
his  wardrobe,  at  Joppa. 

Mr.  Adams  must  have  possessed  a  good  deal  of  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  for  he  went  amongst  the  educated,  moral,  hard-fisted  people 
of  Maine,  and  secured  their  pledges  (and  their  money  too)  to  unite  in 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  Palestine  under  his  presidency. 
Fortified  with  these  he  made  a  preliminary  visit  to  that  country 
about  the  year  1865 ;  went  to  Jerusalem ;  went  to  Bethel  (where  he 
set  up  an  altar  of  storey  and  performed  various  mystical  evolutions 
in  connection  with  itj,  and  returned  to  New  England  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  The  Turkish  government 
was  &Yorable  to  it  (the  Governor  of  Joppa,  Noureddin  Effendi,  par- 
ticularly so) ;  the  land  was  productive,  and  could  be  had  upon  the 
longest  leases  at  a  nominal  price ;  three  crops  a  year  could  be  made ; 
the  climate  was  salubrious ;  fortunes  could  be  made  in  a  few  years, 
etc,  eta,  etc    It  was  the  California  fever  of  1850  over  again. 

Nearly  two  hundred  persons,  men  and  women,  embarked  for  Pales- 
tine upon,  the  basis  of  his  statements  alone ;  what  a  man  to  establish 
such  confidence !  As  I  talked  with  him  in  May,  1 868, 1  endeavored 
in  vain  to  detect  the  secret  of  his  strength. 

They  brought  with  them  to  Joppa  all  the  outfit  for  domestic  life 
and  for  agricultural  operations.  Lumber  from  the  hills  of  Maine 
was  brought  in  abundance,  for  Adams  had  correctly  told  them  there 
was  no  timber  in  Palestine.  Furniture  had  been  provided,  for  he  had 
informed  them  that  the  Moslems  used  neither  chair  nor  table.  Food 
for  several  months  and  clothing  for  an  indefinite  period  were  not  for- 
gotten. By  the  favor  of  Noureddin  Eflfendi,  the  custom-duties  were 
all  remitted  by  a  device  of  his  own,  peculiarly  Turkish.*  The  gov- 
ernment afforded  the  colonists  every  favor  they  desired.  The  enter- 
prise began  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.    Why  then  did  it 

For  several  reasons.  First.  The  climate.  These  people  from  the 
rocks,  cold  climate,  and  resin-trees  of  Maine  all  got  the  chills  and 
fever  in  Palestine,  just  as  they  would  have  got  it  had  they  removed, 
to  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  or  to  the  banks  or  Skunk  River,  Iowa.  I 
should  have  had  an  attack  myself,  had  I  stayed  on  that  coast  two 
weeks  longer.  No  one  can  be  acclimated  in  Syria  without  it  any 
more  than  he  can  in  Mississippi  or  Louisiana.  Seco7id.  The  colo- 
nists persisted  in  working  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  wearing  black 
hats,  eating  big  Maine  dinners,  and  doing  things  generally  exactly 

•  It  was  this  :  the  Cnstom-Honse  of  Joppa  is  not  under  Nourcddin's  control,  there- 
hn  lie  gave  them  a  permit  to  land  their  effects  on  tlu  beach,  but  a  mile  from  the  city 
It  told  me  this  himself. 
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the  opposite  of  the  customs  of  the  natives,  who  have  found  out  in 
four  thousand  years  how  to  live  healthfully  and  happily  on  the  Plain 
of  Sharon.  Tliird,  The  government,  of  the  ecclesiastical  form,  with 
a  man  for  Pope  (Adams)  who  could  not  "  rule  his  own  spirif  He 
was  vain,  conceited,  intemperate,  a  very  poor  business  man,  ignorant 
of  every  principle  of  political  economy,  and  an  inveterate  warrior 
(socially).  He  quarreled  with  everybody ;  quarreled  with  those  whose 
bread  he  was  eating;  quarreled  with  the  American  Consuls,  by  whose 
favor  alone  he  was  Kept  from  Oriental  jails ;  quarreled  with  the  Turk- 
ish authorities,  who  were  willing  to  stretch  every  principle  of  law  to 
favor  him ;  quarreled  with  his  own  appointed  Elders  of  his  own  ap- 
pointed church.  He  was  extravagant,  yet  does  not  seem  to  have  got 
anything  for  his  money.  His  sermons  were  vulgar  and  abusive.  His 
theology  was  contradictory,  execrable,  and  absurd.  Without  charging 
him  with  any  positive  crime,  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a  jnan  less 
fitted  to  rule  than  G.  J.  Adams. 

So  the  colony  crumbled  and  went  to  pieces.  A  few  died ;  the  rest 
returned  as  they  could  to  the  United  States.  When  I  went  there,  in 
May,  there  were  seven  or  eight  left ;  when  I  was  there  in  June  there 
were  only  two,  viz..  Brother  and  Mrs.  Rolla  Floyd,  a  most  estimable 
couple. 

Adams  wrote,  October  22,  1867,  that  "  the  natives  are  anxious  to 
hire  us.  Our  teams  are  all  engaged.  Our  carpenters  have  employ- 
ment at  wages  that  allow  each  to  save  $5  per  week,  in  gold.  aHI 
our  mechanics  and  laborers  have  steady  work  and  good  pay.  Our 
wagons  and  carriages  are  engaged  by  the  Pasha  in  builoing  a  fine 
macadamized  road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  one  hundred  feet  wide ; 
three  thousand  men  are  employed  upon  it  We  are  at  peace  with  all 
the  natives,  the  local  officers,  and  the  foreign  Consuls ;  yet  as  a  colony 
we  stand  free  from  every  government  on  earth,  and,  like  Abi^am, 
are  strangers  upon  earth.  We  number  now  forty-five,  and  never  since 
we  landed  have  we  been  so  happy  and  contented  as  we  are  now."  The 
colony  experienced  the  fate  of  similar  undertakings.  Some  who 
went  out  were  not  fitted  for  the  toils  and  privations  of  a  pioneer 
effort,  and  all  had  mistaken  views  as  to  a  speedy  realization  of  their 
hopes.  Poverty  and  disappointment,  joined  to  mismanagement,  dis- 
heartened many,  and  they  sought  relief  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  that  they  might  return  home.  More  money  was  spent  in  get- 
ting them  back  than  would  have  saved  the  success  of  the  colony. 

Adams  is  in  England  (1868),  but  what  he  is  doing  there,  or  how  he 
expects  to  be  supported,  I  do  not  know.  He  intimated  to  me  that  he 
expected  to  secure  a  new  body  of  colonists  in  the  west  of  England  I 
This,  however,  is  impossible,  because  he  has  alienated  his  title  to  the 
lands  in  the  colony,  and  could  not  ^et  further  favors  from  any  one. 

Securing  aguiae  from  the  proprietor  of  The  English  Hotel,  where 
I  was  stopping,  I  went  out  by  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  through  the 
orange  bazaars,  then  heaped  to  overflowing  with  the  ripe  and  lus- 
cious fruit,  nowhere  ir  all  the  world  so  large  and  good  as  at  Joppa ; 
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through  the  MohamDietlan  graveyards  (nowhere  in  all  the  world  are 
graTcyanls  Buch  dismal  places  as  in  Turkiab  countriaa).  throngh 
groves  of  prickly-pear  treoB,  manyof  whose  sterna  were  ten  and  tweire 
inches  in  diameter ;  through  caravans  of  kuMing  camels,  patiently 
Waiting  for  their  loads  of  oranges,  to  convey  them  to  unknown  dia- 
tances  eastward  and  eouthward  over  the  deserts ;  through  groves  of 
pome^anatos  and  orange-trees  and  lemon-treea,  hendiiig  under  loads 
of  frnit.  or  fragrant  and  heatitiful  with  0owera  red  and  white;  and 
BO  on  for  a  ton  minutes'  walk,  whose  variety  of  Oriental  types  would 
of  itself  repay  a  person  for  coming  all  the  way  to  Joppa  from 
America. 

I  said  ten  minutes;  but  in  good  truth  it  took  me  an  hour.  The 
Bandy  path  was  loaded  with  shells,  over  which  I  walked  at  first  gin- 
gerly,  as  disliking  to  crush  these  beautiful  forms,  once  the  emblem 
of  pilgrimage  (see  Byron's  "sandal-shoon  and  scalop-shell").  The 
banks  under  the  broad  cactus  were  red  with  the  flowers  of  the  anem- 
one, and  blue  with  another  floral  type,  and  yellow  with  a  third. 
Strange  birds  wooed  me  tn  paitae  and  observe  them;  hnt  at  this  rate 
I  should  never  reach  the  colony,  and  so  thought  my  staid  dragoman, 
who  looked  back  upon  me  occasionally  witili  a  smile  of  pity,  not 
ontiDged  with  contempt  at  my  simpleuess  in  observing  objects  so 
oommon-place. 

The  colony  consisted  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  wooden  houses,  built 
of  the  lumber  brought  from  Maine.  The  first  I  approached  was 
Brother  Floyd's.  I  fonud  that  good  man  preparing,  with  his  wagon 
and  team  (the  only  wagon  and  team,  be  it  observed,  in  all  the  reauna 
of  King  Solomon),  to  load  a  British  vessel  with  the  bones  that  for 
nnnnmhered  centuries  had  whitened  and  resisted  the  tooth  of  dog, 

Sckal,  and  hyena,  on  the  plains  of  Joppa.     Waiting  at  the  house, 
r.  Adams  joined  me  here ;  a  heavy,  shambling,  good-natured,  loqua- 
cions,  self-Cfinceited  man,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,    Wliile  I  was 
sitting  (.here  the  American  Consn  I -General  of  Egypt  (Mr,  Charlas 
Hale),  who  had  come  upon  the  same  steamer  with  me  the  night  before, 
called,  and  we  all  walked  to  Mr.  Adams'  house  together.    Mr.  Adama 
raised  the  American  flag   in  our  honor,  and  this  afl'orded  me  the  ' 
opportunity  of  observing  from  his  honse-tops  that  he  had  one  of  the  j 
finest  views  of  sea  and  country  that  the  place  afforded.     Mr.  Toomba  J 
wsa  lying  ill  with  Syrian  fever,  and  had  been  dangerously  low.    Mra. 
Adams  and  her  little  son  made  up  the  family. 

I  conclude  myarticleby  saying  that  at  the  dinner  given  in  my  honor  ' 
^t  evening  by  the  Kaimakam  or  Governor,  Noureddin  Efiendi  and 
Jir,  Adams  were  present;  and  during  several  hours  that  we  sat 
together  at  that  hospitable  board  he  folly  confirmed  the  impression  I 
hm  previouslv  formed  of  him,  that  of  all  men  living  he  was  one  of 
the  last  to  undertake  to  monag;  a  colony  upon  the  Syrian  coast. 
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GOING  UP  TO  JEBUSALEH. 


|FTEB  completing  my  examinations  of  the  city  of  Joppa,  I 
started,  May  2, 1868,  to  follow  "the  Burden-Bearers,"  who 
bore  the  heavy  beams  of  cedar  and  other  ponderous  mate- 
rials up  the  precipitous  cliffs  to  Jerusalem.  I  left  Joppa  at 
3  P.M.  to  go  by  way  of  Bamleh  and  Kolonieh,  on  the  new 
turnpike-road. 

Passing  Khrough  the  Jerusalem  Gate,  the  only  gate  on  the  land- 
side,  I  note  a  few  of  the  noises  that  struck  my  ear:  they  are  the 
snarls  and  yelps  of  crowds  of  dogs ;  the  wild,  sweet  notes  of  birds ; 
the  cry  of  the  muezzin  high  in  the  minaret;  the  "poll-parrotings** 
of  the  natives — inveterate  gabblers  they  are;  the  shrieks  of  the 
camels  protesting  against  their  loads,  and  the  jingle  of  their  bells ; 
the  snort,  tramp,  and  squeal  of  horses ;  the  swearing  of  a  party  of 
British  sailors,  "on  leave"  for  Jerusalem,  but  unable  to  pass  the 
alcoholic  vender  or  dram-seller  of  arrack — a  detestable  compound 
made  of  dates,  and  likely  to  use  up  all  their  "leave"  right  here  at 
Joppa ;  the  awful  Plutonian  bray  of  the  nine  donkeys,  all  in  the 
same  key;  and,  finally,  the  laugh  and  frolic  of  mobs  of  boys  idling 
away  the  hours  of  youth  under  the  orange-lfees.  A  Judge  (Kadi) 
was  holding  court  in  the  gateway,  and  had  just  ordered  a  fellow 
flogged  for  stealing  a  sailor's  knife.  Quick  and  condign  the  trial 
and  judgment;  from  the  moment  the  Kadi  began  to  question  him  to 
the  moment  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  gate,  lacerated  and  bleeding, 
was  less  than  five  minutesy  and  this  included  indictment,  answer, 
summing-up,  and  flogging, — thirteen  strokes,  well  laid  on  his  bare 
soles.  The  fellow  bawled  manfully,  but  we  all  laughed.  It  was  rich. 
I  really  f'  It  good  over  it.  Fiat  justitiaf  etc.  I  think  of  the  incident 
even  now  with  satisfaction.  My  nine  donkeys  fairly  roared  with 
•oy  (in  minors)  at  the  transaction. 
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The  ride  in  this  weather  and  at  this  season  is  delightfnL  It  only 
needs  good  companionship  to  make  it  perfectly  delicions ;  bnt  my 
companion,  alas !  is  a  negro  cavalier  (as  the  gentleman  is  sfcyled  in 
the  grandiloquent  dragoman-language).  He  is  assisted  by  a  muleteer 
of  the  lowest  and  most  sinister  class  conceiyable.  There  was  a 
grievance  of  some  kind  that  possessed  that  muleteer's  mind  from  the 
start  He  swore  (in  Arabic)  all  the  way  to  Ramleh.  His  "allahs** 
were  curiously  intermingled  with  "mejeedy*' and  "howadjee,"  and 
•*  backsheesh/'  and  he  wouldn't  be  comforted,  nor  would  he  keep  up 
with  me  on  the  road,  despite  all  that  my  cayalier  and  myself  could  do 
to  instigate  him.  Once  he  threw  my  carpet-bag  on  the  ground^  burst- 
ing it  open  and  injuring  it  I  have  it  yet,  with  that  muleteer's 
defacement  stamped  upon  it  Altogether,  he  was  an  infamous  speci- 
men of  a  muleteer — and,  by  the  way,  he  had  no  mule  either,  but  rode 
a  wretched  horse. 

But  oh,  that  delightful  ride  over  the  plain  of  Sharon  I  How  the 
memory  thereof  stirs  me  to  grateful  tears  as  I  write.  They  intermingle 
with  the  thoughts  of  that  dead  boy  of  whose  decease  €  have  just 
heard  (February  2, 1872).  The  first  hour  was  chiefly  under  orange- 
groves,  yellow  with  heavy  fruit,  the  largest  and  sweetest  in  the  world. 
In  them  happy  songsters  made  melody  for  the  American  howadjee  as 
he  rode  along.  The  fences  were  of  the  immense  cactus,  or  prickly- 
pear,  whose  trunks  are  often  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  leaves 
eighteen  inches  in  length — large  as  elephants'  ears — and  thorns  keen 
as  cambric  needles  make  good  barriers,  wherever  used.  I  think  if 
fences  of  these  were  set  up  among  the  '^amazing  trials"  to  be  en- 
countered in  a  Masonic  lodge,  but  few  candidates  would  get 
through!  At  this  season  the  owners  are  trinuning  oflf  the  dead 
leaves,  the  women  and  children  bearing  them  away  in  baskets  for 
fuel.  Interspersed  with  the  orange-trees  are  the  lemon,  fig,  pome- 
granate, pear,  carob,  cherry,  and  others,  of  whose  very  names  I  am 
innocent  A  large  tree  with  thick  blue  blossoms  is  called  by  the 
English-speaking  residents  here  the  lilac-tree. 

The  only  drawbacks  to  the  scene  are  the  lepers  and  other  beggars, 
disgusting  from  physical  mutilations,  who  pierce  my  ears  with  wail- 
ings.  That  they  are  miserable  is  plain  to  see,  for  death  alone  can  ter- 
minate their  anguish,  and  I  do  not  try  to  resist  the  impulse  to  ''give 
them  an  alms."  T  wo.  elegant  fountains  stand  by  the'  roadside,  showing 
by  their  inscriptions  that  they  wei'e  placed  here  under  promptings  of 
philanthropy  alone.   Built  into  them  are  fragments  of  large  and  splen* 
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did  columus  of  marble  and  granite,  that  apeak  ]oud]y  of  Egypl ;  and  the 
water-trough  of  one  of  them,  like  that  which  I  saw  three  weeks  ago 
outside  of  the  old  gate  of  Tyre,  is  a  splendidly  oarved  marble  earcopha- 
gu3  or  stoue-cofQu,  from  which  the  original  tenant  had  long  e 
been  expelled  with  ignominy  and  contempt 

I  obaeired  here  an  object,  worn  by  the  females,  different  from 
anything  that  had  previously  met  my  eye,  viz.,  a  black  cloth  tied 
over  the  face  just,  below  the  eyes,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  noB«s  ■ 
mouth,  ftnd  chiu  are  hidden.  This  cloth  is  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery and  jewels,  and  is  altogether  the  most  ridiculous  ornament 
ever  imposed  by  fashion  npon  the  fair  sex.  I  imagine  Madame 
Demorest  enforcing  it,  and  my  daughters  wearing  it  Laughing  at 
the  conceit,  I  pass  on. 

The  variety  of  characters  met  upon  this  road  is  endless.    Amongst   ' 
them  is    an   Arab   mounted  on   a  beautiful   horse,   magnificently 
accoutred,  who  gave  me  the  most  graceful  of  salaams.    I  must  say, 

when  these  fellows  are  polite,  they  outvie  Monsieur  Tje 

himself. 

A  Fellah  {a  very  low  feller  indeed)  plowing  with  a  cow  and  an  a 
Toked  together — a  palpable  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  I 
left  hia  strangely  assorted  team  to  ask  a  banksheesh.  I  gave  him  a 
para,  which  is  about  the  value  of  the  quadrin  or  mite  of  olden  i 
worth  one-tenth  of  a  cent  The  coin  is  but  little  used  at  present, 
but  I  had  purchased  a  lot  to  carry  home  with  me,  and  rather  unwil- 
lingly spared  him  one.  I  fear  he  was  not  BufQciently  thankful  for  the 
boon.  The  patent  plow  with  which  he  was  turning  up  the  soil 
(loose  with  seashells)  la  the  oue 
lettered  a  in  my  cut. 

Such  a  plow  weighs  about 
eight  pounds,  and  there  is  money 
in  it  at  tl  apiece. 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the 
numerous  picnic  parties  coming 
out  of  Jopp^i  to  spend  the  after- 
I  this   flowery  carpet  of 

'  Sharoo.      Each    party    consists 

'  of  a  single  family  only.    They 


*.  joko.  /,  E<Mid,  u 


come  nearer  than  a  hundred 
puces  of  me,  then  stop,  the  slaves  and  pipe-bearers  spread  ruga  and 
mats  on  the  ground,  the  party  seat  themselves,  coffee  is  made  and 
handed  round  ic  a  minute,  pipes  are  lit,  and  the  enioyment  begina 
18 
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Sloth  18  their  greatest  curse ;  quiet  {ffr,  as  they  call  it»  keef)  is  theil 
idea  of  enjoyment  Although  I  would  not  violate  their  laws  of 
etiquette  by  approaching  them,  yet  I  could  plainlji^  enough  hear  their 
phantageich  their  sharp,  quavering  notes  of  joy.  They  suddenly  raise 
their  voices  from  the  lowest  monotone  to  the  highest  pitch,  then 
turn  it  into  a  real  war-whoop  by  clapping  the  hand  upon  the  mouth. 

Passed  the  Fountain  of  Abraham  (Ain  Ibraheem).  These  ains  or 
fountains  were  formerly  much  used  for  oratories  or  praying-houses, 
and  it  would  be  convenient  to  sit  here  by  this  cool  water-pool  if  I 

had  to  listen  again  to  the  long,  heavy  prayer  of  Dr. when  he 

opened  the  Grand  Lodge  of in  my  hearing. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  four  the  Plain  of  Sharon  opens  before  me  in 
all  its  flowery  luxuriance,  presenting,  at  one  view,  the  variety  of 
travellers  and  the  pastoral  and  farming  scenes  identified  with  this 
ancient  country  from  its  earliest  history. 

I  cannot  name  a  tithe  of  the  wild-flowers  that  delight  me  as  I  ride 
along.  The  myrtle  is  certainly  here ;  the  lavender,  broom,  hyssop, 
sage,  rue,  and  wild  thyme  abundantly.  The  winding  valley  rolls  in 
waves  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  hillsides  are  mantled  with  groves  of 
olives.  It  is  a  vast  mosaic  of  green  and  brown,  jasper  and  verd- 
antique.  The  little  hills  laugh  with  plenty.  The  whole  landscape 
bears  marks  of  gladness.  How  beautiful  the  Plain  of  Sharon  must 
have  been  in  the  days  when  it  was  cultivated  by  Hebrew  skill  and 
assiduity,  irrigated  and  made  gentle  by  rotation  of  crops.  An  experi- 
enced writer  says :  "  No  country  in  the  world  is  blessed  with  a  more 
beautiful  and  varied  j(?ora  than  the  United  States,  and  there  are  few 
portions  of  its  flowery  soil  I  have  not  trodden,  from  Florida  to  Min- 
nesota. My  eye  is  familiar  with  a  very  great  variety  of  wild-flowers, 
but  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon  I  entered  upon  a  new  experience  of 
botanical  wealth  and  glory." 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class  of  travellers  met  here,  I  append  a  cut 
Upon  this  road  were  footmen,  donkeys,  mules,  horses,  and  camels. 
Women  borne  along  upon  the  backs  of  these  different  animals,  in  con- 
trivances resembling  large  boxes,  balanced  with  some  skill.  Others 
rode  astride,  like  the  "  sterner  "  sex.  A  picnic  party  enjoyed  themselves 
upon  the  soft  grass.  On  every  side  the  plowmen  were  at  their  labors 
with  their  miserable  plows,  and  their  poor  little  heifers  to  drag  them. 
Oreat  birds  (storks)  stood  upright  around  the  marshy  places,  patiently 
waiting  for  frogs,  which  they  love  with  a  Frenchman's  admiration. 
An  eagle  was  skimming  the  plain  in  the  distance,  and  hawks  nearer  at 
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hAnd.  Great  ficlda  or  wheat  and  b»r!ey  nearly  ripe  encroached  upon 
the  road,  usually  without  fence  or  protection.  .Toppa  is  hidden  behind 
me  by  the  intervening  groves.  Far  on  the  right,  interminable  aand 
lidges,  crowned  with  telegraph  polfis, 
show  where  the  coaat-line  tonda 
■outhward  towards  Egypt.  This. 
road  is  the  one  upon  which  at  least 
one  thouBund  workmen  are  engaged 
making  a  highway  to  connect  Joppa 
with  Jiivusalcm.  It  is  well  engineer- 
ed, ditched  at  the  sides,  and  witli 
good  bridges  where  needful.  Upon 
K  hill  fuT  ahead  is  an  Arab  village, 
ftppeoriiig  quite  pretty  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  opposite  to  it  a  wely  or 
Sioharnmedan  tomb.  The  natural 
features  of  Sharon  resemble  in  al- 
most every  particular  the  ])rairieg 
ofthe  West,  exhibited  at  their  pretti- 
est It  haa  not  anch  a  malting  of 
fiowers  as  our  Western  prairies,  I 
though  the  varieties  are  more  nume- 
roDS.  The  largest  of  the  poppies,  a 
con^piououB  object  here.gi'owa  about  | 
two  miles  from  Tyre,  near  a  foun- 
tain. Here  ure  the  ordinary  "  white  ' 
Weed"  of  our  conntry,  a  emiiU,  yel- 
low flower,  like  the  dandelion,  and 
many  others. 

The  mountains  of  Dan  rise  glori-  bedouis. 

onsly  before  me,  while  the  mellow  evening  ann  and  the  delightful 
sea-breeze  upon  my  back  give  the  last  grace  to  my  journey  that 
nature  is  capable  of.  Such  are  my  first  impressions  of  the  Plain 
of  Sharon.  The  long  trains  of  sheep  and  goats  feeding  over  the 
prairie,  preaenting  the  vivid  contrast  of  black  with  whiti',  are  led 
(not  driven)  by  their  shepherds,  who  call  them  at  intervals,  ac- 
tonltng  to  the  Scriptural  alluaion.  May  I  be  as  ready  to  follow  my 
Divine  Leader  to  "green  pastures "  aa  these  poor  creatures  are  to 
follow  theirs. 

SuoD  I  overtake  a  line  of  camels  laden  with  dragomans*  good^  1 
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beds,  bedsteads,  tents,  working  materials,  etc.,  etc^  intended  for  a 
party  of  travelierB  coming  on  beliind  tne.  Before  night  theyfl 
pitch  those  tents  upon  the  soft,  green  prairie-gmas,  and  enjoy  % 
first  night  of  "Teat-Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  as  Prime  jaiu' 
terms  it. 

And  now  tliere  opens  nnt  npon  my  eyes  a  large  olive  orchard,  olfl 
an  attractive  object  to  me.    Under  the  trees  is  a  blind  man  falloil 
his  conductor,  by  holding  out  the  end  of  a  cane,  and  tonchinj 
back.    A  little  fnrther,  and  the  village,  which  seemed  so  roman^ 
the  distance,  proves  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  mud-hnta,  wheral 
tie,  sheep,  hnman  beings,  and  vermin  of  the  liveliest  quality  I 
indiacriminately  together,     A  large  water-shed,  in  a  grove  of  t 
poinCB  to  the  manner  in  which  the  preeioiis  fluid  is  bronght  tofl 
surface  from  the  wells  of  this   plain.    A  grove  of  palm-trees  1 
appears,  by  many  degrees  the  most  heaatiful  tree  in  the  world.  1 
two  hours  from  Joppa,  the  tall  tower  of  Bamleh  comes  in  sigh^ 
only  object  of  the  sort.  I  believe,  in  Palestiue,    Another  hour  baj 
me  to  the  town  itselC  much  larger  and  better  built  than  I  hsdl 
pect«d  to  see  it,  and  there  I  was  welcomed  by  a  universal  t 
"  backsheesh,  backsheesh,  howadjee,"   which    I   had   heard  I 
I  always  take  these  wonts  to  imply  the  warmest  sentiments  of  re9| 
ftud  bowing  courteously  in  response,  I  pass  on. 
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What  particular  sin  I  had  been  gnilty  of,  for  which  the  penalty 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Locanda  or  hotel,  of  Ramleh^  instead  of  the 
3onvent,  I  shall  never  know ;  but  whatever  it  was,  I  feel  that  the 
penance  was  ample,  if  miserable  fare,  and  a  hard  bed,  only  soft  with 
fleas  and  only  musical  with  mosquitoes,  and  noisy,  drunken  guests, 
deserve  the  term. 

My  fancies  on  this  lively  mattress  kept  pace  with  the  skipping  of 
the  fleas.  I  thought  of  everything,  from  the  way  Brother  0.  G.  S. 
canted  his  Senior  Deacon's  rod,  and  broke  a  chandelier  over  my 
head  one  night,  to  the  circumstance  of  600  men  leaving  here,  on  a 
certain  occasion  (Judges  xviii.),  and  going  a  hundred  miles  north, 
plundering  and  insulting  the  people  as  they  went,  assaulting  an  un- 
armed town,  and  butchering  everybody  in  it.  My  muleteer  demand- 
ed, on  arrival,  five  francs.  As  I  had  paid  his  employer  everything  in 
advance,  I  refused,  and  the  fellow  actually  howled  around  the  entrance 
to  that  Locanda  all  night.  He  ate  nothing,  gave  his  horse  nothing, 
but  simply  swore  and  yelled  until  daybreak.  He  out-screamed  the 
hyenas  and  jackals  who  made  the  noise  in  the  graveyaMs  out  of  town. 
In  the  morning  my  cavalier  gave  him  a  thrashing,  took  my  carpet- 
bag upon  his  own  saddle,  and  drove  the  scamp  back  to  Joppa,  where 
I  trust  he  lives  to  repent  of  his  sins.  Whereupon  we  "  looked  to  the 
east,"  and  pursued  our  journey  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Riding  out  of  Ramleh,  it  was  striking  to  mark  the  quick  transi- 
tion from  the  gabble  of  the  town  to  the  stillness  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  country  life  here  in  Palestine,  every  dwell- 
ing, without  exception,  being  in  a  town  or  village. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  May  3d  (as  early  as  five  o'clock),  I 
stiirted  for  a  ramble  to  Jerusalem,  and  arrived  at  1  p.m.  A  road 
was  being  rapidly  completed  by  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem.  All  the 
rocky  passes  had  been  opened.  Tiie  steeper  hills  were  ascended  by 
serpentine  ways.  The  streams  were  substantially  bridged,  and  at  the 
rate  of  progress  thus  going  on,  there  would  be  a  carriage-way  from 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem  within  a  few  weeks.  Around  the  town  of  Ram- 
leh the  olive-trees  grow  by  thousands.  The  land  is  rich  and  black 
in  excess.  A  neat  fragment  of  arches  remains  to  show  what  wivs 
formerly  a  grand  structure.  An  immense  wheat-field  was  on  my 
right,  with  the  ripening  grain  rank  and  luxuriant  upon  it.  A  party 
of  thirteen  sailors,  from  the  English  ships  at  Joppa,  were  ahead  of 
me,  as  merry  as  a  ten  days'  leave  and  a  bottle  of  aiTack  apiece  could 
make  them. 
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My  cavalier  looms  up  grandly  this  morning.  He  is  a  negro,  but  of  a 
fine  type,  small  head,  keen^  expressive  eyes,  sits,  erect  upon  his  saddle, 
bis  carbine  lying  before  him  and  short-sword  at  his  side.  His  splen< 
ded  stallion  curvetting  under  him,  he  looks  the  very  picture  of  an 
armed  guard.  Yet  for  all  that,  I  would  rather  depend  on  myself  in 
a  difficulty,  tban  half  a  dozen  of  him.  These  native  cavaliers  are  con- 
sidered arrant  cowards  at  best,  strong  as  they  look  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated howadjee. 

Advancing  eastward,  the  mountains  of  Dan  present  their  gracefo] 
outlines  quite  distinctly.  Directly  before  me  is  a  clift  in  the  heights, 
through  which  the  turnpike  passes.  I  have  now  an  ascent  to  make 
of  nearly  2,600  feet,  "going  up  to  Jenisalem."  The  soil  is  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  graveL  The 
plants  and  flowers  are  as  yesterday,  except  that  the  common  Ameri- 
can "  dog  fennel "  which  I  learned  to  hate  so  bitterly  in  Mississippi 
(1841 -'50),  begins  to  abound,  and  a  miserable  interim  per  it  i^  wherever 
found.  The  solemn  roar  of  the  donkey  is  heard  from  the  Tillages  on 
tbe  hillsides.  Mellowed  by  the  distance,  even  that  Plutonian  bray 
(in  the  minorest  of  keys)  sounds  tuneful.  The  camels  browsing  on 
the  plains  look  like  immense  ostriches,  as  their  long  necks  reach 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food.  The  wind  makes  mournful  re- 
frain through  the  insulators  on  the  telegraph-poles,  just  as  it  does 
along  our  wires  at  home.  The  swallows  dart  swiftly  under  my  horse's 
feet,  to  catch  the  insects  as  we  start  them  up. 

At  6.30  A.M.  1  reach  the  town  of  Kahob,  on  the  left,  only  a  cluster 
of  dirty  mud-huts.  Thus  far  I  have  never  seen  a  dwelling-place  in 
all  Palestine,  outside  of  a  town  or  village.  Here  now  is  a  patch  of 
tobacco,  the  plants  being  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  looking  dwarf- 
ish to  the  eye  of  a  Kentuckian.  An  elegant  chapiter  from  some 
costly  marble  column  lies  on  the  ground,  and  another  one  of  the 
same  class  a  little  further  on.  A  well  of  water,  with  a  heavy  stone 
resting  on  it,  recalls  many  Scriptural  allusions.  The  fig-trees  are  un-' 
commonly  large  and  luxuriant  Three  little  backsheesh-seekers  are 
standing  by  the  roadside,  with  the  totality  of  one  shirt  to  the  three, 
and  that  a  dilapidated  one. 

At  7.45  A.M.  I  reach  Latroon,  the  traditional  home  of  the  penitent 
thie^  referred  to  in  Dies  IrcBy  thus : 

"  Et  Latronum  ex  audisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti,'' 


KHAN   CABOOB. 

— As   thou  didst  lieteD  to  the  thief  on  the  croBS,  so  also  give  ma 
Dope. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  thieves  who  live  hereaboate  80  numernusly 
at  the  present  day  are  anything  but  "peniteni"  Here  I  overtake 
nine  Britisli  sailors,  who  started  yeaterday  to  walk  from  Joppa  to 
Jerasalein.  These  brave  mariners  are  stranded  here,  high  and  dry, 
on  a  lee-shore.  Their  only  money  ia  half-sovereigns,  and  the  whole 
nine  of  them  can't  muster  half  an  Arabic  word.  So  I  lend  them  a 
lot  of  Email  change  to  buy  coffee  with,  instruct  them  graciously  in 
the  seoreta  of  Turkish  currency,  and  pass  on.  Two  days  afterwards 
I  met  them  in  the  streets  of  Jeibsalem,  and  they  paid  me  back  my 
loan  with  thanks  and  British  honor.  Rising  the  hill  east  of  Latroon, 
A  romantic  valley  opens  before  me;  well-watered  anil,  in  its  way, 
excelling  auychiug  I  hare  seen  in  the  country.  What  a  paradise 
this  Vale  of  Avoca  would  make  under  American  cultivation  I  At  iU 
eagt>;rn  extremity  is  a  large  and  welcome  spring  of  water,  culled  in 
this  country  an  ain,  or  eye.  At  9  a.m.,  stopped  for  refreshmenta 
at  a  native  khan.  This  Arabic  style  of  "  eating-house  "  is  simple  bnt 
effective.  The  chap  who  keeps  this  hotel  (I  call  it  Khan  Caroob) 
found  a  natural  cave  to  begin  nith.  At  right-angles  with  that  he 
built  of  the  abundant  native  atone  a  room  twelve  feet  square.  From 
the  boughs  of  an  ancient  carob-tree  he  laid  poles  across  to  his  wall, 
covered  them  with  bushes,  audbeiiold  Khan,  Caroob  complete — as  com- 
plete OS  the  St  Kicholas  itself  Here  all  day  he  retails  coffee,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  arrack,  to  passers-by.  His  terms  are  more  liberal 
than  at  the  first-class  American  hotels;  for  I  only  paid  him  three 
piastres  {twelve  cents)  for  several  cups  of  coffee,  and  an  assortment 
of  "sundries"  for  self  and  cavalier.  His  eggs,  I  would  remark,  are 
I  boiled  harder  than  I  thought  hens' -eggs  capable  of. 

The  Tile  drink  which  turns  pale  (white)  when  yon  pour  water  into 
I  H,  is  called  arrack,  from  the  word  urraga, "  to  sweat."  It  is  the  whis- 
f  key  of  the  Holy  Land — well  named  sweal-whiskey !  I  can  testify 
I  to  perspiration  following  the  drinking  of  the  glass-fulL  It  makes 
line  sweat  now  to  recall  the  miserable  seosatione  produced  by 
\arrtu:k. 

Aa  I  eat  on  the  cushions  of  Khan  Oaroob,  I  could  hear,  at  the 
istance  perhaps  of  several  miles,  the  sorrowful  cry  of  the  females  in 
e  I\uieral  ceremony.  They  keep  the  breath  at  the  top  of  the  voioe 
IsloDg  as  they  can  stand  it  without  suffocation,  and  then  end  the 
kiritii  a  low  8ob.     Here,  too,  I  saw  a  native  asleep,  his  head  on 
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a  pillow  made  by  heaping  np  small  stones  and  laying  his  arba  awea 
them,  like  Jacob  at  BetheL 

Passing  into  the  bill-country,  the  numerous  little  villages  on  th« 
low  swells  of  ground,  with  their  whitewashed  walls  and  white,  flat 
roofs,  look  like  a  parcel  of  ivory  dice  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
country.  And  now  the  road  begins  in  good  earnest  to  ascend  the 
hills  of  Dan.  For  four  hours  I  ride  along  the  really  good  way  which 
the  Pasha  is  macadamizing,  until  the  crest  is  reached,  near  Jerusa- 
lem. At  11.05  A.M.  I  am  opposite  the  romantic  and  well-known  town 
of  Abou  Ghosh,  formerly  a  celebrated  robber  upon  these  hills,  of 
whose  Masonic  qualities  I  shall  spealk  in  another  chapter.  He  was 
a  sort  of  king  in  Syria,  a  custom-house  extortioner  of  the  ^'  general 
order''  system,  who  made  levies  upon  all  persons  passing  by  his 
Orape-town,  old  Kirjath-Jearim.  He  was  the  Great  Sheikh  of  the 
children  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  they  owned  no  other  lord.  In  these 
still  and  sterile  mountains,  he  struck  more  than  a  gold-mine  in 
'^  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom."  I  have  always  had  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  his  character. 

At  11.35  a  large  vineyard,  the  only  one  I  have  seen,  where  the 
trunks  of  vines  are  so  large  that,  like  trees,  they  hold  up  their  aton 
boughs  and  foliage.  At  12.30,  a  charming  valley.  I  observe  here  a 
structure  of  massive  stones,  presenting  the  far-famed  Hebraico- 
Phoenician  bevel,  so  attractive  to  a  Freemason's  eye.  At  1.10  p.m.  (it 
being  about  5  A.  m.  at  my  Kentucky  home),  I  reach  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  shortly  afterwards  sight  "  the  Holy  City." 

At  Khan  Carooh  I  fell  in  with  Captain  Edward  Gladstone,  atta<!hed 
to  the  British  ship  Lord  Clyde,  now  at  Joppa,  and  a  member  of  Phce- 
nix  Lodge,  Portsmouth,  England.  His  companionship  over  these 
weary  hills  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  made  the  way  agreeable.  After- 
wards we  frequently  consorted  together  under  the  mystical  level. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  of  feeling  to  look  over  the  desolate 
hills  that  surround  Jerusalem  without  sorrowful  emotions.  Every 
other  sentiment  merges  into  pity  and  sympathy  as  the  traveller 
approaches  the  Holy  City.  A  stiUness  like  that  of  the  grave  per- 
vades the  land«  You  meet  and  pass  the  wayfarer,  native  and  foreigner, 
without  the  exchange  of  a  syllable,  and  enter  the  gate  of  the  city 
with  a  sensation  of  awe^  as  though  you  were  about  to  visit  a  resting- 
place  of  the  dead. 

After  my  return  home,  an  intelligent  lady  asked  me,  'm  the  hear- 
mg  of  a  congregation,  ^  How  does  a  person  feel  upon  the'  first  view 
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of  JeruBalem?"  Others  may  proponnd  the  aame  inquiry.  A  BCnti- 
meiit  almost  feTerish  is  aroused  in  the  mindG  of  gome  in  anticJpatioD, 
of  this.  Crossing  the  hroad  Atlantic, — dashing  over  the  iron-way 
(chemin  de  fer,  OB  the  French  style  Ihe  railroad,  the  iron-road), — 
plowing  the  blue  waters  of  thi'  Mediterranean, — climbing  the  hills  of 
Benjamin, — all  the  time  drawing  nearer,  the  excitement  increases, 
and  I  have  known  women,  yes,  and  strong  men,  to  pause,  to  calm 
themsplves  ere  they  surmount  the  last  tumulus  that  hides  l^om  them 
the  long-desired  view.  Others,  as  if  anxious  to  have  it  over,  gallop 
up  that  eminence,  and  bo  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  tLetr  joy.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  recall  the  story  of  the  much-overrated  Richard 
of  England.  When  he  had  left  his  camp  at  Ajalon  and  reached  Miz- 
peh,  EJx  miles  northwest  of  Zion,  his  guide  infunned  him  the  city 
was  in  sight.  At  this,  the  king  covered  his  fiice  with  hia  mailed 
(randB  and  cried  out  in  French,  "Ah,  Lord  God,  let  me  never  see 
Jemsulem  unless  I  am  also  to  enter  it  I "  I  may  as  well  remark  here 
that  he  never  did  enter  it.  .  ' 

Mtf  first  view  was  more  prosaic,  I  was  extremely  weary  with  my 
ilide  from  Ramleh.    It  was  past  noon  of  May  3,  1868,  an  extremely 

Itry  day.  Excessive  fatigue  is  a  Bad  desti'oyer  of  romance.  Besides 
this,  I  hai!  been  already  more  than  two  months  in  FaieEtiue  and 
Syria,  and  the  keen  edge  of  novelty  was  blunted.  Certainly  I  felt  a 
Bolemn  impression, — a  gratitude  to  God  that,  after  forty  years  of 
earnest  desire,  I  was  so  near  the  goal  of  my  search ;  but  it  was  mingled 
with  a  strange  sentiment  of  doubt  and  mistrust  as  to  whether  I 
Bhoald  really  set  foot  within  the  courts  of  the  city. 

Afterwards  I  spent  an  hour  among  my  books,  gathering  in  the 
records  of  those  travellers  who  have  more  feelingly  described  their 
eentimeuts  as  they  stood  where,  on  that  auspicious  day,  X  was  privi- 
leged lo  stand,  and  I  copy  some  for  my  readers.  Enough  will  be 
found  to  show  the  charucter  of  the  impressions  made  upon  suscepti- 
ble minds,  on  approaching  a  place  above  alt  others  lamed  in  the 
records  of  history — human  and  divine. 

Bunyan,  in  his  ininiitablo  parable,  gives  the  keynote  to  these  sen- 
timenta.  While  hia  pilgrims  were  yet  upon  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tuns,  the  ehepherds  said  to  one  another,  "  Let  us  now  ehow  them  the 
gates  of  the  Celestial  City,  if  they  have  skill  to  look  through  our 
iperapectiTe-glaas!"  The  pilgrims  lovingly  accepted  the  invitation, 
they  led  them  to  a  hill  called  Clear,  and  gave  them  their  glues 
Then  they  essayed  to  look,  but  the  remembrance  of  that 
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last  thing  the  shepherds  had  showed  them  (that  is,  the  By-way  to 
Hell)  made  their  hands  shake,  by  means  of  which  impediment  they 
could  not  look  steadily  through  the  glass.  Yet  tbey  thought  they 
saw  something  like  the  G^te,  and  also  some  of  the  glory  of  the  place.  ^ 
Is  not  this  exceedingly  good  reading  ?  Suppose  Bunyan  had  really 
visited  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan, — ^what  descriptions  he  could  have 
given  us  I 

And  again :  When  the  pilgrims  were  got  over  the  Enchanted 
Ground,  and,  entering  into  the  country  of  Beulah,  were  within  sight 
of  the  city  they  were  aspiring  to,  there  met  them  here  some  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof ;  '' for  in  this  land  the  Shining  Ones  commonly 
walked,  because  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Heaven  1 " 

But  to  quote  from  some  of  our  more  literal  travellers : 

**  Jerusalem,  the  central  palatial  city,  bursts  out  from  the  moun- 
tains that  encircle  it,  apparently  but  a  few  rods  off.  But  the  rods 
are  miles.  The  first  view  is  sublime,  and  your  memory  is  taxed  with 
peopling  it  again.  As  I  near  the  g^te  of  Solomon,  contemplation 
quickens  the  reverential  awe  with  which  I  gaze  upon  the. birthplace 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  his  religion.'* — Train, 

"  The  guides  pointed  out  a  succession  of  bluish-gray  hills,  and  a 
long,  low  line  of  wall,  surmounted  by  a  dome  which  stood  out  against 
the  sky.  Behold  Jerusalem!  Instinctively  every  one  drew  his 
bridle-rein  and  paused.  The  country  around  was  arid,  silent,  soli- 
tary. In  face  of  Calvary,  nature  itself  stood  still.  Mournful,  yet 
beautiful  to  the  Christian  heart  must  Jerusalem  ever  be." — Herbert. 

"  A  sudden  view  of  swelling  domes  and  towering  minarets  rising 
dimly  in  the  distance,  causes  us  to  check  our  horses  and  raise  our 
hearts  and  voices  gratefully  to  God.  While  we  gaze  upon  Jerusalem, 
as  she  sits  aloft  be^rt  with  battlements,  some  of  the  party  fall  in  the 
dust  silently  breathing  their  fullness  of  joy.  It  is  an  era  in  our  lives 
never  to  be  forgotten." — Miss  Barclay, 

"  A  few  moments  brought  us  to  the  west  of  the  hill  Scopu&  In 
the  first  si^ht  of  Jerusalem  there  is  a  thrill  of  interest  that  is  scarce 
weakened  by  repetition,  and  we  can  only  pity  the  man  who  is  not, 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  imbued  with  tne  pilgrim  ^irit,  and  does 
not  feel  the  sight  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  his  life.  Enshrined 
in  the  depths  of  a  Christian's  affections,  linked  with  every  feeling  of 
faith  and  hope,  if  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  for- 
get her  cunning! " — Tristam, 

^^Our  muleteer  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ^J&nisdl&mf  Jerugth 
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fom  /*  This  was  repeated  by  each  of  us  with  great  joy.  We  halted 
for  some  time  and  gazed  npon  the  memorable  city.  These  lines  oc- 
curred to  memory : 

'  The  Holy  City  lifted  high  her  towers, 
And  higher  yet  the  glorious  Temple  reared ; 
The  pile  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topped  with  golden  spires.' 

"  So  excited  were  we  with  the  gaze  that  it  was  long  before  we  were 
suflSciently  composed  to  resume  our  journey." —  Ward. 

"A  glimpse  of  a  hill  whose  slopes  are  dotted  with  olive-trees, 
whose  summit  is  Crowned  with  a  cluster  of  buildings.  *  The  Mount 
of  Olives  ! '  we  exclaimed,  and  so  it  was.  A  moment  after,  advanc- 
ing, we  saw  domes  and  minarets,  and  then  the  massive  walls  and 
gates  of  the  city.  Oh,  sacred  hour !  oh,  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten !  oh,  blessed  memorial  day  that  our  eyes  actually  rested  upon 
Jerusalem !  What  wonderful  associations  are  awakened  I  wnat 
powerful  and  tearful  emotions  thrilled  my  heart !  Such  a  moment ! 
such  soul-thoughts  and  feelings  cannot  be  described.  I  dismounted, 
and  seating  myself  on  an  old  wall,  with  the  sacred  objects  before  me, 
read  portions  of  the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testament  that  refer  so 
beautifully,  tenderly,  and  gloriously  to  the  city  of  Mount  Zion  and 
of  QtodJ'— Phelps. 

"  From  the  mountain-pass  above  the  plain  beyond  Bireh  we  rode 
out  on  a  wide  waste  of  whitish  rocks,  and  behela  in  the  distance  a 
walled  city,  dim  in  the  shades  of  the  coming  nighf — Browne. 

"  I  forgot  my  fatigue,  quickened  my  pace,  and  was  soon  on  the 
hill-top.  Pausmg  to  look  round  me,  I  reauired  no  ffuide  to  point 
out  the  long,  low  line  of  battlemented  wall,  with  a  few  domes  and 
minarets  rising  above  it,  crowning  the  table-land, — a  hill  which  stood 
in  the  midst  of  hills.  I  knew  I  was  looking  upon  Jerusalem,  builded 
as  a  city,  and  the  mountains  round  about  her.  Though  I  have  seen 
Jerusalem  under  more  beautiful  aspects  and  from  more  favorable 
points  of  view,  the  first  sight  had  its  particular  charm." — Miss 
Rogers. 

"  Jerusalem  was  before  our  view.    We  stood  still  in  solemn  silence  ;- 
again  went  forward,  again  stood  still  and  gazed.    Our  feelings  were 
BO  overpowering  that  we  could  neither  understand  them  nor  rive 
them  expression.    *  I  am  strangely  disappointed,'  said  my  companion, 

yet  there  is  something  in  the   sight  strangely  affecting.*'— t/oAw 

Wilson. 

^  El  Khuds,  said  Mahmoud,  spurring  his  horse  forward.     Oerusa- 
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lemma,  murmured  an  old  Italian,  folding  his  hands  in  prayer. 
HegiopoliSy  said  a  lusty  Greek  begrar  by  my  side.  As  forme,  I  giused 
upon  the  bright  city,  that  sprung  Bke  magic  from  the  bosom  of  the 
hills,  as  one  m  a  dream,  and  before  I  followed  on,  I  placed  a  stone 
upon  the  mounds  to  mark  the  hour  when  first  my  eyes  gazed  on  the 
city  of  our  Lord.  Men  in  every  tongue  babbled  some  favorite  sorap, 
treasured  up  for  years  to  be  sung  or  spoken,  as  a  beloved  song  that 
dying  men  request  to  hear  at  their  beasides  in  the  last  supreme  mo- 
ments of  life.  This  to  us  here,  beneath  the  brilliant  and  uncheokered 
sunshine,  the  pale,  distorted  rocky  wastes  beneath,  the  bald  aiid  deso- 
late  plain  in  front,  in  sight  of  Olivet  and  Zion, — ^this  was  as  natural 
as  prayer." — N.  N,  Leech. 

"  The  point  gained,  the  Holy  City  lay  fair  and  peaceful  before  our 
3nraptured  eyes.  Not  in  the  wild  forests  of  the  western  world,  not 
among  the  huge  works  of  Egyptian  art,  not  on  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  romantic  Switzerland,  had  any  scene  so  riveted  our  gaze.  Heaven 
threw  its  shekinah  upon  the  scene,  and  clothed  the  hill  of  Zion  with 
a  robe  of  glory.  The  sweetest  memories  hovered,  like  fairest  angels, 
over  the  towers  of  Salem ;  past,  present,  and  future  all  concentrated 
in  the  oracle  of  God.  Zion,  Moriah,  Olivet,  rise  as  beacons  to  the 
wearied  soul,  and  all  are  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the  Cross.  The 
scene  was  unspeakably  ffrand.  Our  overflowing  hearts  sent  forth 
their  swollen  streams  of  feeling  in  vocal  rejoicing.*' — El  Mtikattem^ 

"  That  place !  it  is  Jerusalem.  What  a  thrill  went  through  the 
heart !  And  have  we  seen  Jerusalem  at  last !  Wc  ceased  to  speak, 
smitten  dumb  by  a  feeling  of  which  I  had  never  experienced  the  like, 
nor  ever  expect  to  know  again.  Wonder,  solemnity,  joy,  sadness,  all 
were  mingled  together.  Yet  above  these,  or  at  least  with  these,  rose 
up  affection :  auection  as  tender  and  profound  as  that  with  which 
one  regards  the  city  of  his  birth,  his  father's  resting-place,  his  chil- 
dren's home.  Nationality  seemed  for  a  moment  lost  in  something 
greater  than  itself.  Jerusalem  has  a  thousand  objects  of  interest 
and  it  was  the  sudden  uprising  of  these  in  one  glorious  cloud  that 
so  fixed  the  eye  and  absorbed  the  mind.  The  city  seemed  to  possess 
magnetic  power.  We  felt  drawn  toward  it,  eager  to  stand  within  its 
gates." — Bo?iar, 

Scores  of  such  extracts,  swelling  into  a  volume,  might  be  made. 
For  my  own  part  I  simply  sung  three  or  four  Jerusalem  songs,  read 
a  dozen  Jerusalem  chapters,  and  heartily  praised  God. 

If  there  was  any  romance  in  my  own  associations  with  Jerusalem, 
it  was  connected  with  the  solemn  moment  when,  looking  back  from 
Mount  Scopus,  as  the  sun  began  to  descend  down  the  passes  of  Beth- 
horon,  I  took  my  farewell  view  of  its  battlements  and  towers,  two 
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^eeks  afterwards.    These  thoughts,  in  due  time,  ran  out  into  verse, 
M  follows : 

Farewell,  Jerusalem ; — thy  sun  bends  low, 
And  warns  me  with  his  parting  beams  to  go : 
One  more  fond  look  ; — never  a^in  to  me 
On  Moab's  suvimit  shall  his  rising  be ; 
Never  on  flowery  Sharon's  westward  plain 
His  sun^et'YiBAge  greet  my  eyes  again  ; 
Though  other  suns  may  lighten  up  my  shore, 
Zion,  thy  sun  shall  gladden  me  no  morel 

Farewell,  blest  city ; — all  thy  sacred  hills, 
Thy  winding  valleys,  thy  historic  rills. 
Thy  sepulchres  that  pierce  the  mountain's  side. 
Thy  fragrant  gardens  'neath  Siloam's  side. 
With  me  I  bear,  by  loving  fancy's  aid. 
Inscribed  in  images  that  cannot  fade : 
Memory  may  forfeit  many  a  precious  gem. 
But  never  thee,  thou  best  Jerusalem. 

Farewell,  thou  Mount  beloved  ;  can  it  be 
The  gracious  King  in  wrath  abandoned  thee  ? 
There  was  no  remedy :  such  clouds  of  sin 
Polluted  all  thy  courts,  without,  within. 
That  the  fierce  fire  of  vengeance  long  withheld 
Kindled  at  last ;  His  loving  heart  was  steeled : 
Then  up  those  hills  there  surged  su(!h  floods  of  flame. 
They  left  thee  but  "a  by-word  and  a  name." 

• 
Farewell !  above  the  skies  eternal  wait 
Glories  transcending  far  thy  best  estate ; 
There  gates  and  walls  with  precious  jewels  dressed 
And  streets  of  gold  allure  the  happy  guest ; 
There  flows  the  river  and  there  otows  the  tree — 
Water  of  life  and  endless  fruits  jot  me; 
And  God  hath  given  to  the  place  thy  name^ 
The  Holy  City, — New  Jebusalem  1 
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*'  I  will  go;  peradventure  the  Lord  will  come  to  meet  me :  and  whatsoefH 
He  sheweth  me  I  will  tell  thee.    And  he  went'  — ^^mmoera  zziii.  8 

That  hour  of  deep  abasement  and  of  shame 
1^0  Him  the  brightest  of  His  life  became  • 
The  tears  of  penitence  His  heart  had  spent, 
The  deep  confession  which  to  heaven  He  sent. 
The  vow  of  restitution,  humbly  given, 
Brought  to  His  soul  a  rich  reward  fW>m  heaven— 
Not  to  approve  the  fraud  His  hand,  did  trace» 
But  to  exalt  the  gift  of  goodness  and  of  gracei 

Howe*er  unworthy  and  how  much  forlorn, 

From  home  an  alien  and  from  cx)mfort8  shorn, 

Oppressed  with  grief  and  chastened  by  the  rod. 

Abandoned,  as  he  feared,  of  hope  and  Qod, 

In  vision  bright  before  His  inner  eye 

A  glorious  vista  opens  in  the  sky — 

Troops  of  angelic  forms  now  fill  the  air, 

They  bend  from  heaven  to  earth  in  grace  divinely  fWt. 

Between  two  distant  worlds  a  medium  stands. 
The  space  is  crowded  by  angelic  bands ; 
Rank  above  rank  the  glorious  forms  are  seen, 
Each  face  now  lit  by  heaven's  resplendent  sheen ; 
And  from  the  farthest  point  of  that  long  line 
Jehovah's  face  in  rays  benignant  shine ; 
Descending  gently  and  ascending,  they 
Bear  messages  of  peace  unul  the  break  of  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bktwbbn  Sucooth  and  Zarthak. 

HE  sixth  of  the  seven  Grand  Masonic  Localities  recognized 
in  the  present  volume,  is  the  Olay-Ground  between  Suc- 
ooth and  Zarthan  (or  Zeredathah).  The  allusions  to  these 
in  the  Masonic  lectures  are  positive,  though  brief.  In 
descnbing  the  brazen  pillars  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  following  is  the  text :  "  In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did  the  king 
cast  them,  m  the  clay-ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan" 
(1  Kings  vii.  46).  ^^In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did  the  king  cast  them, 
in  the  clay-ground  between  Succoth  and  Zeredathah  "  (2  Chronicles 
iv.  17).  The  site  of  Succoth,  now  termed  Seikoot,  is,  in  a  direct 
line,  about  forty-five  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  ''in  the  plain 
of  Jordan,"  as  described. 

It  was  not  in  my  power  to  visit  the  locality  now  under  descrip« 
fcion.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  Jordan  valley  in  the  middle  of  May, 
the  want  even  of  a  horse-track  to  that  unfrequented  quarter  of  Pal- 
estine, and,  above  all,  the  fearful  thickets  of  thorns  that  covered  the 
whole  valley,  which  made  it  almost  as  impassable  to  a  horseman, 
wifchouo  a  party  to  clear  the  way,  as  a  Mississippi  canebrake — ^these 
formed  a  body  of  reasons  for  my  failure  in  this  direction.  But  I 
lourneyed  that  way  as  far  as  any  passable  r6ad  was  found  opened,  and 
the  present  chapter  shall  give  an  account  of  what  lies  along  the 
path. 

A  singular  fact  came  to  light  under  the  investigations  of  my  assist- 
ant at  Jerusalem.  He  discovered  that  the  jewellers  of  that  city,  at 
the  present  day,  use  a  particular  species  of  brown,  arenaceous  clay  in 
making  moulds  for  casting  small  pieces  in  brass,  etc.  Inquiring  whence 
this  clay  comes,  they  reply,  "  From  Seikoot,  about  two  days'  journey 
northeast  of  Jerusalem."  Here  then  is  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. Where  was  the  "  clay-ground  "  of  Hiram's  foundries  ?  It  is  the  best 
matrix-clay  existing  within  reach  of  Hiram  Abif,  and  it  is  found  only  in 
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'^  the  clay-ground  between  Succoth  and  Zeredathah ; "  and  consider- 
able as  was  the  distance,  and  extremely  inconvenient  as  was  the 
locality,  so  important  did  that  master-workman  deem  it,  to  secure  a 
sharp  and  perfect  mould  for  his  castings,  that^  as  the  Biblical  record 
informs  us,  he  established  his  furnaces  there.  I  secured  two  hun- 
dred weight  of  this  clay  of  Seikoot  for  my  patrons,  and  in  addition 
caused  500  cigarette-holders  to  be  made  of  it  for  further  distri- 
bution. 

I  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Damascus  gate,  at  2  p.h..  May 
14, 1868,  after  exchanging  valedictories  with  my  acquaintances  there. 
These  were  but  ^few^  for  I  had  come  to  Jerusalem  with  a  far  different 
purpose  from  that  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  men  and  women. 
My  desire  was  to  shake  hands  with  David;  to  greet  Solomon  face  to 
face;  to  exchange  grips  with  Zeruibaiel  and  Nehemiah ;  to  bow 
reverently  under  the  words  of  Jesus;  to  walk  with  Titus  and  Josephus 
around  the  Roman  lines  of  circumvallatiou ;  to  share  in  the  last 
great  assault  of  Godfrey  and  Tancred ;  in  short,  to  identify  myself 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  past.  Men  and  women  in  Jerusalem 
are  no  better  than  men  and  women  in  Pumpkin ville ;  and  the  trav- 
eller who  consumes  bis  precious  morning  hours  or  evenings  in  social 
conference,  is  casting  away,  lightly,  what  thousands  of  the  pious  and 
zealous  of  his  countrymen  would  give  largely  to  enjoy. 

So  I  had  made  but  few  acquaintances  in  Jerusalem,  and  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  good  old  Brother  Peterman  (Prussian  Con- 
sul, made  a  Mason  in  1828),  and  Brother  Charles  Warren,  r.e.,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  American  Vice-Consul  (a  most  estimable  young 
gentleman),  and  my  landlord  of  the  Prussian  Hotel,  I  had  few  othen 
to  say  "  good-bye  "  to,  but  rode  with  a  light  heart  down  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa (so  called,  but  no  more  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  Christ's  day  thar 
the  top  of  a  tree  is  its  root),  and  up  the  Tyropoean  or  Damascus  street 
to  the  old  Damascus  gate,  in  whose  quaint  "  winding  stairs  ^  I  haQ 
a  few  days  before  cut  the  Square  and  Compass  so  deeply  that  the 
city  may  be  captured  another  seventeen  times  before  it  fades  out 
So  I  went  out  into  the  open  country.  My  last  impressions  of  Jeru- 
salem were  like  my  first,  viz.,  that  the  city  is  horribly  misgoverned; 
for  my  servant  Hass:in,  lingering  twenty  steps  behind  me,  was  incon- 
tinently seized  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate,  and  bj 
the  time  I  got  back  to  his  rescue,  one  red-legged  Zouave  was  holding 
his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  another  was  unstrapping  my  pack  of 
blankets,  while  a  third  was  abusing  the  terrified  Arab  in  the  foulest 
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vernacular.  At  my  approach  they  released  him,  and  at  my  orders 
he  rode  on,  while  I  handed  one  of  the  soldiers  a  backsheesh  or  fee. 
It  was  such  a  small  sum  (about  half  a  piastre,  or  two  cents),  that  I 
presume  the  whole  party  united  in  cursing  me  by  AUah  for  my 
meanness;  but,  as  my  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue  does  not  ex- 
tend to  its  profanity^  and  I  had  no  call  to  give  the  rascals  anything 
at  all,  I  rode  briskly  after  my  party,  and  so  shook  the  dust  of  Jeru- 
salem from  my  feet. 

Taking  the  lead,  as  I  did  in  all  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy 
Land,  I  passed  through  the  piles  of  rubbish  that  barricade  the 
northern  side  of  Jerusalem;  the  enormous  quarries  which  have 
turned  one-half  the  hill  Bezetha  into  building  materials ;  under  the 
great  olives  that  tell  their  Masonic  story  of  "  the  oil  of  joy  ^  there, 
from  generation  to  generation;  past  the  old  building  with  an  archi- 
tectural ornament  in  the  south  wall  (which  ornament  I  intend  some 
day  to  procure  for  my  own  museum) ;  past  the  hill  on  the  right, 
wherein  is  excavated  the  wonderful  "  Tomb  of  the  Kings,"  and  so 
through  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  hill  of  Scopus  I  pause  to  catch  the  last  and  best  view  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  by  {ill  odds  the  best  view.  From  this,  David, 
Shishak,  Pompey,  Titus,  the  Crusaders,  had  gazed  on  the  devoted 
city.  A  day  or  two  before,  I  had  ridden  around  this  hill,  and  scanned 
the  modern  city  from  the  best  points.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
pleasure  afforded  in  my  parting  glance,  is  the  vile  congeries  of  build- 
ings stuck  up  on  the  rising  ground  northwest  of  the  city,  and  called 
the  Russian  Convent  I  could  not  help  wishing,  "  Oh,  for  one  hour 
of  Omar,  of  Titus,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  any  devastator  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  earn  immortal  praise  by  blowing  that  miserable  structure 
to  the  winds !  **  This  was  mj  first  thought  as  I  approached  Jerusa- 
lem from  Joppa ;  it  was  also  my  last  as  I  left  Jerusalem  for  Bethel. 

No,  not  the  last.  One  more  long,  comprehensive  gaze  from  the 
heights  of  Scopus.  See,  all  around  me,  on  every  protuberance  of 
rock,  those  little  piles  of  pebbles — three,  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven,  or 
more — ^built  up  by  the  hands  of  pilgrims,  who,  like  me,  had  come 
from  distant  lands  to  view  "the  City  of  the  Great  King,"  and  from 
the  hill-top  caught  their  first  or  last  view  of  Jerusalem.  These  are 
mnemonics  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  like  the  altar  which  Jacob  built 
at  Bethel,  memorials  of  gratitude  to  God  in  view  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  pious  design.  Standing  among  them,  while  my  horse 
■tamps,  impatient  to  pursue  his  way,  I  look  down  upon  that  Jemsa- 
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I  whicb  I  may  never  see  again.    It  is  all  there;  Moriah,  with  ite 

rnlaasical  Dome  of  thu  Rock  and  otlier  edifices;  tbe  Damascus  Oato, 

one  of  the  few  architectural  remains  of  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  tie 

hy{iothetical  CJinrch  of  the  Eoly  Sepulchre;  the  Tomer  of  Hippicus 

oti  Slount  SioD,  also  the  Armenian  Convent  and  the  Tomb  of  David 

beyond ;  the  encircling  hills  of  Olivet,  of  Corruption,  of  Evil  Counsel, 

of  Mitpeh,  and  the  noted  places,  Gethsemane,  Siloam,  Eri-rogel,  etc, 

nestling  at  their  feet ;  the  plain  of  RephaJm  in  the  south ;  the  moun- 

^l  tuns  of  Moab  in  the  extreme  sontheast,  with  the  aea  of  Sodom  gleani' 

P'ing  at  their  base;  more  to  the  left,  the  long  range  of  Qilead  and 

\  Bathan  terminated,  I  know  (although  I  cannot  see  it  from  hero),  by 

ion,  noblest  of  sacred  hills — is  there  in  all  the  world  such  a 

P'WBtorical  tout  msemUe  as  this?  "If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let 

Ssj  right  hand  forgot  her  cunning;  if  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let 

T  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ! " 
Klu  after-years,  amid  the  views,  pleasant  or  painful,  that  meet  my 
1  eyes,  will  this  vision  of  Jerusalem  ever  fade  away  ?  Eighteen 
iDtories  ago  there  was  a  man  of  nearly  fivescore  years,  an  exile 
Km  the  Island  of  Patraos,  banished  forever  from  his  loved  Galilee 
tad  Jerusalem,  who  sat  "  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  and  recalled 
fiis  memories  of  Jerusalem.  Oh,  but  they  were  enshrined  with  a 
halo  of  gloryl    I  shall  read  them: 

"  I,  John,  saw  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from 
id  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
"And  he  (one  of  the  seven  angela  which  had  the  seven  vials  fall 
\  the  seren  last  plagues)_  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great 
,^  high  mountain  (it  might  have  been  this  hill  of  Scofjus,  which, 
ielatively  to  the  city  below,  la  both  great  oaA  high;  or  possibly  Olivet, 
^_half  a  mile  south  of  this,  and  which  is  bat  a  continuation  of  Scopus), 
^^d  showed  me  that  great  city,  tbe  Holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out 
f  heaven  from  God, 

"Having  the  glory  of  God;  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  atone 
most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal. 
"And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  ;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
B  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it," — Revelation  xxi. 

I  Envy  me,  dear  reader,  the  privilege  of  perusing  this  sublime  and 
pired  description  of  Jerusalem  while  I  pause  upon  tbe  hill  of 
topna.  Our  ancient  Grand  Master,  St.  John,  could  not  have  made 
satcr  distinction  in  his  Masonic  lectures  between  operative  and 
Kolative  Masonry,  than  he  has  done  in  his  apocalyptic  book  be- 
HU  Jerusalem  real,  and  Jerusalem  jJijura^ti'e. 
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Forward  now,  the  North  Star  for  my  guide  for  twelve  days.  For 
^ai*d  to  Bethel,  and  Shechem,  and  Nazareth,  and  Tiberias,  and  Leba- 
non, and — ^home.  Pash  on,  my  bounding  steed,  and  seek  with  m^e 
^  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  But  who  is  this  sad  specimen  of 
humanity  that,  like  myself,  is  taking  his  last  view  of  Jerusalem  on 
Mount  Scopus?  It  is  a  Hebrew,  a  Sephardine  Jew,  an  exile  in  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  Is  it  fancy^  or  do  I  hear  him  mnrmuriDg  in  the 
liturgy  of  his  sect,  "  Oh  may  our  Father  in  his  infinite  mercy  com- 
passionate his  orphans  and  gather  his  dispersed  to  the  pure  land  I 
For  He  is  high  and  exalted ;  He  bringeth  down  and  raiseth  up.  He 
woundeth  and  He  healeth,  killeth  and  restoreth  to  life.  Oh  Lord, 
return  to  thy  city ;  build  up  thine  holy  oracle ;  dwell  in  thine  house, 
and  gather  thy  scattered  flock  I  Oh  Thou,  who  renewest  the  months, 
collect  the  saints,  both  men  and  women,  to  the  erected  city !  Oh,  may 
this  month  be  renewed  for  good!  and  may  it  please  Ood,  who  is 
mighty  in  works,  thus  to  command  I ''  It  would  be  indeed  a  hard 
heart  that  could  refuse  to  whisper  Amen :  So  mote  it  be. 

Forward  again.  Here  are  memorials  of  the  world's  "road-builders," 
the  Romans,  in  this  long  stretch  of  ground,  laid  down  with  squared 
stones  so  firmly  that,  although  the  drift  of  sixteen  centuries  has 
worn  their  surfaces  into  ridges,  they  lie  as  firmly  in  their  beds  as 
when  the  subjugated  peoples  laid  them  here  under  the  edge  of  the 
Eoman  steel.  I  have  learned  to  distinguish  these  Boman  roads. 
Around  the  Bay  of  Junia,  near  Gebal ;  between  Beyrout  and  Sidon ; 
at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb ;  between  Sidon  and  Tyre,  and  elsewhere,  their 
solid  masonry  has  spoken  of  "  the  eternity  of  Rome,"  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  thought  that  caused  all  the  highways  of  earth  to  concen- 
trate in  the  seyen-hiUed  city  of  Romulus. 

And  here  I  must  be  very  near  "the  Stone  Ezel,"  so  named  in 
1  Samuel  xx.  19,  and  embodied  in  the  degree  of  Secret  Monitor, 
Among  the  good  brothers  and  fellows  of  the  last  generation,  much 
attention  was  given  to  the  degree  of  Secret  Monitor,  or  David  and 
Jonathan.*  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  side  degrees  of  that  nature  were 
more  highly  valued  then  than  they  are  now.  Perhaps  the  reason  is, 
our  old  brethren  were  not  so  rich  in  "regular  degrees;"  (the  33  of 
the  Scotch  Rite ;  the  96  of  the  Memphis  Rite ;  the  155  of  the  Sidon- 
ian  Rite ;  the  299  of  the  Children  of  Hatipha;  and  the  various  other 
congeries  of  "ancient    and    adopted,"    "ancient    and    primitive," 

*  A  feeling  of  old-time  friendship  prompts  me  to  record  that  my  first  acqnaintttiei 
frith  that  true  man  and  Mason,  Eliaha  D.  Cook,  was  made  throng^  tfaii  degree. 
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^KQcieut  and  honorable,"  and  "antique  and  deairiible  "  ajBtemfl) — I 
»y  they  were  not  so  rich  in  these  as  we  of  this  blessed  generation. 

And   the   Secret   Monitor  is   really  worthy   the  praise  formerly 
•Warded  it.     Before  the  Odd-Fellows  borrowed  it  ("  the  wise  call  it 
convey"),  and  when  it  was  conferred  with  dignity,  eloquence,  and 
(onio  zeal,  the  impressions  made  by  its  communication  were  novel, 
md,  and  good.    I  have  listened  to  its  lectures  as  they  fell  from  the 
JDerable  patrtarchs  of  the  craft,  and  should   find   it  difficult  to 
^est  anything  better  in  the  rituals  of  the  Masonic  institution. 
Passing  northward  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel,  the  locality  of  "the 
Jane  Ezel,"  which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Secret  Moni- 
Br,  comes  under  my  observation.    Shall  I  describe  the  locality  and 
I  surroundings?      It  is  a  short  distance  south   of  "Gibeah  of 
jnl,"  as  the  writer  of  1  Samuel  si.  4,  terms  it,  and  not  more  than 
e  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.     Gibeah  is  now  called  in  the  native 
blauce  "  the  Rill  of  Beans  "  (  Teil-el-Ful).    It  is  a  beautiful  rise, 
KBe-shaped,  and  commands  a  most  interesting  view.    Three  milea 
pthe  southeast  is  Ana thoth  (Anata),  the  birthplace  of  lugubrious  Jer- 
amiah.   At  the  same  distance  northwest  the  tower  representing  "Geba 
of  Benjamin"  is  viaible,  near  which  is  the  pass  of  Htchmash,  the  place 
of  Jonathan's  greatest  exploit  (1  Samuel  liv.).   The  rocks  Bozez  and 
Seneh,  it  ia  tiiougbt,  may  still  be  traced  oat  in  this  pass,  although  I 
tonied  too  much  to  the  right  to  see  them.    Mizpeh,  now  called  Neby 
Samuel,  towers  in  the  west  some  six  hundred  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing plain,  marking  one  of  the  oldest  watch-towers  in  Palestine,   For  a 
long  period  Mizpeh  was  the  national  rendezvous,  where  the  tribes 
met  to  worship,  to  declare  war  and  peace,  and  to  choose  their  king. 
It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Mizpah  in  Mount  Gilcod,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  bo  memorable  in  the  history  of  Jephthah. 

Few  places  fill  so  large  a  space  in  Bible  history  as  this  Gibeah,  or 
Hill  of  Beans,  on  which  I  stand  while  contemplating  the  Masonio 
and  Biblical  account  of  the  Secret  Monitor,  but  I  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  proper  portions  of  Scripture  for  a  full  explication.  Oar 
Rock  Etel  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  between  Gibeah  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  we  will  turn  our  attention  chiefly  to  that.  It  calls  up 
memories  of  two  of  the  heroes  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Israel, 
Jonathan  and  David. 

Jonathan  first  appears  on  the  scene  of  action  some  time  after  hii 
btber'a  acoesaion  to  the  throne.     He  wus  then  about  thirty  years  of 
a  regarded  aa  the  heir  to  the  kingdom.     Like  bia  father. 
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he  was  a  mau  of  great  strength  and  actiyity — *'  strong  as  a  lion  and 
swift  as  an  eagle  '^ — and  excelled  in  those  war-like  arts  which  made 
his  tribe,  the  Benjamites,  so  famous,  viz.,  archery  and  slinging;  his 
bow,  particularly,  was  never  laid  aside.  As  his  father's  heir  he  was 
always  present  at  the  royal  meals,  and  his  constant  companion  and 
confidant  During  the  king's  frenzy  he  was  usually  pacified  by 
Jonathan's  voice,  and  the  attachment  between  father  and  son  was 
close.  But  the  character  of  Jonathan  was  peculiai'ly  amiable  and 
susceptible  of  warm  friendship.  This  is  seen  in  the  fight  at  Mich'^ 
mash  (1  Samuel  xiv.)?  when  his  armor-bearer  says  to  him  in  fraternal 
words :  "  Behold  I  am  with  thee :  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart*' 

David  first  appears  upon  the  scene  of  action  when  Samuel  visited 
Bethlehem  under  the  divine  impulse,  to  anoint  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jesse  as  king  in  the  place  of  Saul,  whom  God  had  rejected.  He  was 
fair  of  sight,  comely,  goodly,  short  of  stature,  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agility.  In  swiftness  and  activity  he  was  like 
a  wild  gazelle,  and  his  arms  were  strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of 
steeL  In  his  genius  for  music  and  poetry  he  was  never  excelled  by 
Jew  or  Gentile.  In  the  battle  of  the  valley  of  Elah,  David  again 
appears,  this  time  as  the  destroyer  of  the  giant  Goliath.  Saul  now 
commanded  his  attendance  at  court,  and  the  acquaintance  between 
him  and  Jonathan  began ;  a  romantic  friendship  which  bound  the 
two  youths  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  first  Biblical  instance 
of  a  romantic  friendship  such  as  was  afterwards  common  in  Greece 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom ;  such  as  the  ties  of  Freemasonry 
inculcate.  This  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
time,  by  a  solemn  compact,  often  repeated.  Jonathan,  the  heir  to 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal  mantle,  his 
sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (1  Samuel  xviii.  4).  He  twice 
interceded  with  the  king  for  David's  life,  and  the  first  time  with 
success.  Were  not  our  Masonic  brethren  of  the  last  generation 
justified,  then,  in  their  adoption  of  this  friendship  between  David 
and  Jonathan  as  the  finest  Biblical  type  of  Masonic  attachment? 
"  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and  David 
loved  him  as  his  own  soul ;"  "Jonathan  delighted  much  in  David." 
These  sentiments  have  never  been  surpassed  in  pathos  by  the  best 
works  of  fiction. 

David's  life,  as  remarked  above,  was  twice  in  great  peril  through 
the  insane  hatred  of  Saul,  who  had  spoken  to  Jonathan  and  to  aU 
his  servants  "  that  they  should  kill  David."    On  the  first  oocaaion 
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9  advised  by  liis  friend  "  to  take  heed  to  himself  iinti!  the 
morning;  to  abide  in  a  secret  place;  and  to  hide  himself."    This 
was  -'the  whispering  good  counsel  in  the  ear  of  a  brother,"  of  which 
[the  Masonic  lectures  speali.     Furthermore,  Jonathan  profi'ered  to  go 
"i  his  father  to  the  field  south  of  Gibeah,  in  which  "the  stone 
"  lay,  and  commano  witli  him  there  as  to  hia  intentions  con- 
l{nriiing  David.    This  conference  terminated  favorably.    Jonathan's 
%  of  David's  innocence  and  military  services  was  effectual,  and 
e  king  swore,  "As  the  Lord  liveth,  David  shall  not  be  slain,"  where- 
upon David  returned  to  court,  and  all  was  well  again. 

Upon  the  second  occasion  Saul  endeavored  to  kill  David  with  a 
nvelin,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Samuel  at  JJaioth,  and  from  thence^ 

Iing  personally  pursued  by  the  king,  be  again  sought  the  protection 
Jonathan,  saying,  "Truly  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul 
eth,  there  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death."    At  this  point  the 
'cumstances  forming  the  degree  o(  Secret  Monitor  more  particu- 
'ly  come  in.    Let  the  reader  look  up  the  inspired  narrative  in  1 
mnel  xx. 
With  passionate  embraces  and  tears  they  parted.     The  two  friends 
mit  again,  and  for  the  third  time  renewed   their  covenant.    This 
was  some  time  afterwards,  when  Saul  was  hunting  David  in  the  fiu- 
j^dJBtant  forest  of  Ziph. 

^^K  They  met  no  more.  David  went  into  exile  with  his  family  and 
^^Hfcienda,  among  the  Philistines.  Saul  strove  against  the  flood  of  evils 
^^l^at  came  over  him  in  bis  latter  days,  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  loss 
■  <rf  the  divine  favor,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Philistines,  em- 
boldened by  the  exile  of  David.  At  last  a  national  crisis  occurred. 
'        The  Philislines  came  and  pitched  in  the  plains  around  Shunem, 

■irhere  I  passed  tbe  night  of  May  16.  Saul  gathered  all  Israel 
l^ether,  and  pitched  iu  Mount  Oilboa,  about  six  miles  eastward. 
Ihe  next  day  the  battle  was  joined  on  tbe  slopes  of  Israel,  and  all 
Israel  was  smitten.  Jonathan  and  two  of  hia  brothers  were  slain. 
Saul,  beir.g  "sore  wounded  of  the  archers,"  committed  suicide.  The 
tJiird  day  afterwards,  tidings  of  this  severe  reverse  were  brought  to 

rvii'    .hen  at  Ziklag,  who  uttered  the  Threnody,  nnsurpasaed  in 
'herein  be  says: 

"How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  tbe  midst  of  the   battle!     Oh 
Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  high  places. 
"  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan ;  very  pleaaaat 
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hast  thou  been  uuto  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderfal,  passiDg  the 
love  of  woman. 
'^  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  I** 

The  story  of  the  Secret  Monitor  will  not  be  complete  if  we  omit 
ihat  of  Mephibosheth,  only  son  of  Jonathan.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  father  and  grandfather  on  Mount  Grilboa,  he  was  an 
infant  of  five  years.  In  the  hurry  of  flight  he  was  dropped  by  his 
nurse  and  lamed  in  his  feet.  He  was  carried  into  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  where  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  King  David,  being  by  this 
time  firmly  settled  upon  the  throne,  sent  for  him  in  pursuance  of 
his  early  covenant  with  Jonathan,  made  him  a  daily  guest  at  the 
royal  table,  and  settled  upon  him  all  the  property  of  his  grand&ther. 
King  Saul.  Thus  the  brotherly  covenant  was  maintained,  and  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honor  firmly  established.  This,  then,  is 
**  the  Stone  Ezel,"  and  here  the  degree  of  Secret  Monitor  belong& 
By  special  request,  I  conferred  this  degree  upon  two  occasions  on 
the  craft  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  in  Beyrout,  each  time  with 
marked  effect.  The  degree  is  so  highly  valued  in  America  that  Eul 
Lodge,  No.  175,  is  seen  on  the  Alabama  register,  and  other  allusions 
to  it  are  found  in  our  lodge  nomenclature. 

Forward  again ;  and  here  is  the  fork  of  the  way,  the  left  hand  gomg 
by  Gibeon  through  the  passes  of  Beth-horon,  down  toward  Joppa; 
the  right  going  northward.  Yonder  is  the  site  of  ancient  Oibeon 
Let  me  at  this  point  read  the  inspired  story  from  the  tenth  chaptei 
of  Joshua : 

"  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  at  GilgaL' 
That  was  down  yonder  on  my  right,  about  twenty  miles,  as  the  road 
runs.    The  message  was : 

"Slack  not  thy  hands  from  thy  servants.  Come  up  to  ui 
quickly,  and  save  us  and  help  us."  For  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  joined  forces  with  four  other  kings,  and  had  besieged 
Gibeon,  whose  people  were  the  allies  of  Joshua,  and  had  threatened 
their  total  destruction.  Around  these  green  slopes,  where  the  ripen- 
mg  barley  shows  so  yellow  this  afternoon,  was  their  encampment^ 
and  this  was  about  the  season  of  the  year. 

"  So  Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he  and  all  the  people  of  war 
with  him,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valor.  He  came  up  suddenly, 
and  went  up  from  Gilgal  all  night."  It  was  probably  at  the  hour 
Oifore  sunrise,  that  hour  when  deep  sleep  is  deepest,  and  a  panio  is 


the  most  contagioaa,  and  the  sword  boDga  hearily  in  m&ii'a  hand, 
that  the  "sons  of  the  Lion"  came  suddenly  up  thU  hoUow  to  the 
right  (this  Wady  Suweinat,  as  the  natives  term  it,  which  opens  ont 
sear  Jericlio  at  Gilgal),  and  fell,  with  a  great  shont,  upon  the  allied 
Idag9  and  tliejr  hosts.  What  a  discomfiture !  The  soldiers  of  Adoni- 
Kdec  were  cut  off  from  returning  to  Jeniaalem,  and  driven,  with  the 
rat  of  their  comrades,  northward  and  westward  by  the  upper  pass  of 
Beth-horon.  Followed  by  the  sboufiog  and  invincible  IsraeliteB, 
their  headlong  flight  was  precipitated  down  the  terrible  steeps  of 
Ijower  Beth-boron,  and  so  into  the  plains  of  Pbilistia.  And  as  they 
ran  "the  Lord  cast  down  gi-eat  stones  from  heaven  upon  them ;  and 
there  were  more  which  died  with  hailstones  than  ihey  whom  the 
fihildreu  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword." 

I  reached  the  village  of  Beerotb  in  three  hours.    The  road  runs 

along  the  flat  water-shed  of  the  country,   the  valleys  descending 

^H  'from  it  toward  the  Jordan  on  the  east,  aud  the  Plains  of  Sharon  on 

^^m  the  west.    The  way  is  paved  with  sacred  memories.    The  history  of 

^^ft  the  wanderer  who  sought  a  nigbfs  shelter  at  Gibeah  (Jndgea  ziz.) 

^^F  embodies  much  of  the  geography  of  this  region,    Samuel  and  Saul, 

^V    David  and  Jonathan,  have  stamped  their  names  upon  these  great 

^P     (tones  as  with  an  "iron  pen  and  lead,  in  the  rock  forever." 

"         At  Beerolh  I  took  a  cool  draught  out  of  my  gum-elastic  cup,  from 

the  time-honored  fountain,  with  its  cupola  roof,  at  which,  according 

to  a  rational  tradition,  the  parents  of  Jesus  first  missed  their  little 

boy.    Let  me  read  from  a  record  more  reliable  than  tradition: 

"  Supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the  company,  they  went  a  day's 
ionmey;  and  they  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

"And  when  they  found  him  not,  they  turned  hack  again  to  Jem- 
salem,  seeking  him. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  thi-ee  days  they  found  him  in  the. 

•  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions"  (Luke  ii.  44-4fi). 
Though  -merely  an  Arab  village,  with  bouses  built  of  the  frag- 
ments of  former  massive  edifices,  yet  Beeroth,  or  Birth,  as  the  natives 
term  it,  has  the  ruins  of  a  once  noble  church  of  St.  John,  whose  pro- 
perly the  whole  village  was.  The  eastern  apsis,  with  the  north  and 
lonth  walls  of  enormous  thickness,  is  quite  perfect,  and  the  archi- 
Ltectnre  exhibits  a  curious  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early 
lfointe<1>  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  attempt  to  engraft  the  Byzantine  on 
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the  latter  I  did  not  explore  particularly  this  relic,  but  derive  from 
Mr.  Tristam  these  facts,  ^nd  that  the  capitals  of  each  pilaster  are 
distinct  in  their  mouldings,  no  two  being  alike.  Mr.  Newman  de- 
scribes it  more  elaborately  as  a  beautiful  rain,  reminding  him  of  the 
ruined  abbeys  of  Southern  Scotland.  The  walls,  the  sacristy,  and 
the  apsis  are  yet  standing,  and  inclose  an  area  one  hundred  feet  by 
sixty-three.  The  material  is  native  limestone,  like  the  great  wall 
around  Moriah,  and  is  well-dressed.  The  finish  of  the  architecture  is 
exquisite.  The  apses  are  crowned  with  beautiful  domed  roofs,  the 
partition  walls  ornamented  with  pilasters,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
well  preserved.  The  side  walls  are  divided  into  sections  by  pilasters, 
and  decorated  with  a  rich  cornice. 

How  poorly  these  Fellahin  or  Arab  villagers  compare  with  the 
Bible  picture — these  miserable  descendants  of  a  noble  race,  with  their 
dirty  shirts,  brown  faces,  keen  eyes,  white  teeth,  bare  legs,  and  big 
slippers,  who  have  descended  the  hill-paths  to  see  if  the  Howadjee  has 
any  backsheesh  for  them!  But  this  Howadjee  has  no  backsheesh  for 
such  as  they,  and  so  he  turns  to  the  left  and  leads  his  party  again 
to  the  rising  ground.  On  a  peaked  hill  to  the  right,  a  village  upon 
its  summit,  I  recognize  the  Orphah,  or  Ephraim,  to  which  Jesus 
returned  after  raising  Lazarus  (John  xi.  54),  and  as  I  couple  the  two 
places  together,  Beeroth  and  Ephraim,  I  endeavor  to  unite  in  one 
train  of  thought  all  the  incidents  of  that  adorable  life  that  came 
between. 

And  here  an  altercation  arises  between  my  servant  Hassan  and  a 
native.  The  latter  is  certain  I  can  find  no  place  for  the  nighf  s 
lodging  at  Bethel,  and  advises,  with  all  the  gesticulation  of  a  panto- 
mimist,  that  I  go  to  Rain  Allah,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
west,  where  the  Latins  have  a  convent  in  which  strangers  are  com- 
fortably provided  for.  This  being  interpreted  to  me,  I  point  to  the 
northeast  and  declare  that  J5«y/ee?i  (as  the  word  Bethel  is  pronounced 
here)  is  the  place  of  my  destination  that  night,  and  to  Bay  teen  I 
shall  go.  To  cut  short  debate,  I  start  for  Bayteen  by  the  only  path 
I  can  discover  trending  in  that  direction,  and  my  party  fojlow  me.  A 
pleasant  hour  is  now  spent,  in  which  crowds  of  Jews,  returning  from 
their  annual  visit  to  Safed  and  Tiberias  to  Jerusalem,  and  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats  being  led  to  their  evening  repose,  and  rich  foun- 
tains furnished  with  sculptured  drinking  troughs,  and  crypts  in  the 
hillsides,  once,  doubtless,  costly  and  elaborate  tombs,  now  filthy  with 
all  manner  of  abominations — pleasantly  mingle  with  the  incidenti 
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of  great  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
Neby  Samuel  on  the  left,  and  the  yast,  unbroken  range  of  Moab  and 
Gilead  on  the  east,  and  the  pleasing  uncertainty  of  where  I  am  to 
sleep  to-night    And  so  I  approach  BetheL 

If  the  chronologers  are  not  at  fault,  it  is  now  3,629  years  since  the 
fugitive  Jacob,  the  petted  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  came  flying 
down  this  same  pathway — for  here  pathways  are  never  changed  in 
their  locality,  they  are  landmarks,  and  therefore  irremovable — flying 
as  for  his  life.  A  long  day's  flight  that  erring  man  had  1  Prom 
Beersheba,  past  Hebron,  past  Bethlehem,  past  Jerusalem,  and  now  to 
Bethel,  was  a  summer-day's  journey  of  fifty-three  miles.  An  active 
Arab  can  make  the  distance  to-day,  if  "  the  man  of  blood  '*  be  after 
him  thirsting  for  his  life ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  long  way  over  hills 
like  these.  Yet  the  "heir  of  the  divine  promise '' accomplished  it, 
and  as  I  ride  into  this  miserable  village  which  represents  ancient 
Bethel,  let  me  read  the  inspired  record; 

"  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beersheba,  and  went  toward  Haran. 

"And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place  and  tarried  there  all  night, 
because  the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place 
and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep." — 
Genesis  xxviii.  10,  11. 

All  this  is  in  my  mind ;  so  as  soon  as  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  my  accommodation,  with  one  of  the  village  sheikhs  (Bayteen  has 
two,  as  miserable  as  the  place  is,  the  other  one  at  present  being  at 
Jerusalem),  I  walk  out  to  a  rugged  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  where  the  sight  of  some  extremely  large,  rounded  stones  has 
attracted  my  attention.  They  were  truly  "  stones  of  confusion  and 
emptiness,"  huge  limestone  blocks,  bleached  white  by  the  suns  and 
rain's  of  centuries,  and  leaving  no  traces,  that  I  can  see,  of  human 
handiwork.  Between  two  of  these  I  lie  down,  gathering  some  of  the 
smaller  stones  for  my  pillow,  and  there  endeavor  to  recall  the 
dream  of  weary  Jacob.    Let  me  read  it : 

"  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold,  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and  behold,  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  on  it 

"  And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  I  am  the.  Lord 
God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac ;  the  land  where- 
on thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed. 

"  And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  thou  shalt 
spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to 
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the  south ;  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  &mllieB  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 

'^  And  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  help  thee,  in  all  places 
whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I 
will  not  leave  thee  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to 
thee  of — Genesis  xxyiii.  12-15. 

How  strange!  the  seed  of  Jacob  has  covered  the  earth.  In  the 
distant.  West,  from  whence  I  come,  a  number  equal  to  one  of  the 
original  tribes  of  Israel  is  citizenized,  many  of  whom  are  directly 
interested  in  my  errand  here ;  and  I  am  now  looking  upon  the  place 
of  that  memorable  vision  afforded  to  Jacob  which  has  been  realized 
by  the  union  of  earth  and  heaven,  man  and  angels,  in  the  person  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God! 

It  is  a  great  contrast  with  the  subject;  but  I  cannot  forget  thai 
here,  too,  that  strange  and  eccentric  mortal,  G.  J.  Adams  (a  brother 
of  the  Masonic  tie),  came,  when,  on  his  first  visit  of  exploration  in 
the  Holy  Land,  he  stood  on  the  site  of  Jacob's  BetheL  Here  he 
devoutly  passed  a  watch-night,  and  in  the  morning  raised  an  altar 
of  unhewn  stone  (I  tried  to  find  it),  upon  which  he  poured  his  ele- 
ments of  consecration  as  a  Freemason  should.  It  needs  not  that  I 
should  excuse  all  the  subsequent  follies  of  the  Pi*esident  of  the 
American  Colony  at  Jaffa,  to  pay  this  tribute  of  admiration  to  his 
self-consecration  at  Bethel.  Perhaps,  after  all  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  him,  it  was  the  head  in  Brother  Adams  that  erred 
rather  than  the  heart. 

Having  one  hour  of  daylight,  I  walked  around  the  high  grounds 
to  the  eastward  of  Bethel,  and  inspected  many  a  heap  of  stones  that 
had  been  removed  from  the  track  of  the  plowshare,  but,  to  my  dis- 
appointment, found  not  a  chisel-mark  upon  any.  Beyond  me,  to  the 
east,  however,  and  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  distant,  is  the  moun- 
tain where  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  and  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord; 
and  there,  three  years  later,  he  stood  with  his  nephew,  Lot,  and 
afforded  to  sacred  history  that  evidence  of  magnanimity  and  brotherly 
kindness  which  make  him  the  model  of  Masonic  nobility  to  the  pres- 
ent day.    I  review  the  record  here : 

"  The  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them  (Abraham  and  Lot),  that 
they  might  dwell  together;  for  their  substance  was  great,  so  that  they 
could  not  dwell  together.  • 

"  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abraham's  cattle 
and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle. 

''  And  Abraham  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee^ 
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between  me  and  tbee,  and  between  my  herdsmen  and  thj  herdBmen,! 
for  we  be  brethren.  I 

"  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  P   Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee^J 
from  me ;  if  thon  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  j 
or  if  thon  depart  to  the  right  band,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." — O^e- 
sia  xiii.  6-9. 

OrosBiDg  the  ralley,  I  re-enter  the  dirty  Arab  village  that  repreaenta 
ancient  Bethel,  and  visit  the  remains  of  a  church  biiilt,  apparently, 
out  of  the  fragmente  of  some  more  classical  edifice,  of  which  the 
ttnlptDred  capitals  and  cornicee  occasionally  peep  ont.  Below 
these  rnins,  and  aronnd  a  plenteous  spring,  are  the  remains  of  an 
enormons  cistern  that  remind  me  of  the  Lower  Pool  of  Oihon,  at 
the  foot  of  Moont  Sion.  It  is  317  feet  by  214  in  area,  and  its  south 
wall  is  entire.  The  women  of  Bethel  are  bringing  from  that  foun- 
tain their  evening  supplies  of  water  in  great  jars,  heiiring  them  upon 
their  heads,  and  stepping  as  easily  under  their  hurdena  as  a  Broad- 
way belle  does  under  her  raicroflcopic  honnet.  One  of  these,  a  veriti^ 
lile  hag,  old  and  ragged  and  poor,  stops,  holds  ont  her  disengaged  hand 
and  solicits  backsheesh.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recall  in 
PalestJDe  iQ  which  a  woman  addressed  a,  word  to  me.  I  am  sorry  ] 
did  not  give  her  some  money. 

And  now  it  was  getting  dark,  and  I  turned  to  find  my  quarters. 
Tliis  was  no  easy  matter.  All  the  dogs  in  Bethel  clamored  to  con- 
fhse  me  in  my  quest  Repulsive  in  their  ganntness  and  sores,  these 
ours  of  low  degree  flocked  around  me,  only  keeping  heyond  the  sweep 
of  my  stick.  They  climbed  the  stone-heaps,  the  walls,  the  Tery  house- 
tops, and  threw  down  their  maledictions  upon  me  as  I  passed.  At 
1  place  where  four  paths  met,  a  group  of  villagers  were  sitting,  ap- 
parently in  conncil.  But,  surly  and  repulsive  as  their  very  dogs,  the 
Bethelites  scarcely  answered  my  greetings,  not  one  of  them  rising 
to  his  feet  or  expressing  the  least  sign  of  welcome  or  interest. 

The  condition  of  the  village  that  evening  was  at  its  worst  The 
narrow  lanes,  none  of  them  more  than  sis  feet  broad,  festered  in 
tilth  and  garbage.  The  night  was  very  warm,  and  the  low  cabins 
reeked  with  humanity  and  insects.  The  house  which  had  been  ap- 
portioned to  my  party  consisted  of  a  single  apartment,  about  twenty 
by  twelve  feet,  a  cellar  being  excavated  nnder  the  floor  at  one  end, 
in  which  beasts  were  stalli'd.  My  portion  of  the  room  was,  in  fact, 
a  ehel/  direotly  over  the  stable.  There  my  blankets  and  traps  were 
IpUoed,  and  while  Haasan  attended  to  feeding  his  three  horses,  1 
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lighted  some  candles,  which  I  had  heen  provident  enough  to  bring 
with  me,  and  prepared  my  frugal  supper,  consisting  of  coffee,  sar- 
dines, and  English  crackers.  The  only  thing  in  the  way  of  edibles 
furnished  by  my  host  was  milk  to  accompany  the  coffee.  While  eat- 
ing I  could  see,  through  the  open  door,  the  whole  population  of 
Bethel  watching  my  proceedings.  Supper  being  over,  I  told  Has- 
san to  inquire  if  any  of  the  people  had  antiques  for  sale,  meaning 
coins,  engraved  gems,  pieces  of  carving,  funeral  lamps,  etc,  which  in 
the  Orient  pass  under  that  generic  term.  Nothing  was  produced, 
however,  except  a  few  bronze  coins  of  the  Roman  period,  and  these, 
with  a  good  quantity  of  the  stone  from  the  old  church,  and  one  hand- 
some petrified  star-fish,  are  all  the  specimens  of  old  Bethel  that  I 
brought  away. 

Expressing  the  wish  to  retire,  my  bed  was  made  up  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz. :  First  a  cloth  of  camels'  hair  was  made  to  cover 
the  entire  shelf  on  which  I  was  to  sleep ;  over  that  was  spread  a 
dirty  mattress,  suggestive  of  fleas  and  o^7i^  insects;  over  all  these 
came  my  three  pairs  of  blankets,  carpet-bags  doing  service  as  pil- 
lows. Stretching  myself  on  these,  with  a  row  of  curiously-constructed 
vessels  for  wheat  and  barley  at  my  feet;  the  donkeys  of  the  proprie- 
tor munching  their  grain  vigorously  in  their  stalls  below;  the  olive- 
oil  lamp,  which  never  goes  out  at  night  in  an  Arab  hut,  burning  in 
a  little  niche  above  my  head;  a  crying  child  and  its  mother  in  the 
furthest  corner ;  and,  finally,  that  indigestible  supper  pressing  upon 
my  conscience  like  a  mountain,  is  it  strange  that  my  dreams,  what- 
ever they  were,  bore  no  analogy  to  the  one  Jacob  had  ?  So  far  from  it, 
that,  when  2  o'clock  came,  tortured  by  the  insects,  choked  with  the 
stench,  and  parched  with  the  heat,  I  resolved  to  leave  Bethel  forth- 
with. Never  was  proposition  more  heartily  met ;  and  in  half  an  hour 
my  party,  consisting  of  two  Americans,  three  Arab  servants,  and  one 
of  the  villagers  to  show  me  the  way,  were  tramping  through  the  nar- 
row lanes  northward,  and  so  passing  into  the  open  country. 

I  had  discovered  before  bed-time,  through  my  servant  Hassan,  that 
the  character  of  these  villagers  of  Bayteen  was  particularly  bad. 
When  I  had  paid  my  host  the  customary  five-franc  piece  at  parting, 
he  let  me  know,  by  indisputable  tokens,  that  he  considered  himself 
underpaid.  The  fellow  who  accompanied  me  out  of  town  claimed 
also  a  backsheesh,  which,  the  truth  of  history  compels  me  to  say,  he 
did  not  get ;  and  by  the  time  I  was  fairly  out  of  the  village,  I  was 
impressed  wi^h  the  apprehension  that  my  little  party  might  be  made 
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Hie  ent^ect  of  an  atlack  by  some  of  those  scamps.  Luckily  tbe 
rotion  had  risen  and  was  about  one  hour  high.  This  showed  me  the 
way  between  the  great  white  rocks  where  Jacob  dreamed  of  the  lo- 
.ngible,  aad  awoke,  exclaiming;,  "  How  dreadful  ia  this  place!"  He 
rho  had  calmed  the  tronbled  spirit  of  the  sleeper  by  the  promise  of 
irotection,  cheered  me  likewise  by  the  remembrance  of  many  a 
gncioas  promise.  So,  arrangiuj;  my  little  cavalcade  in  the  best  man- 
ner for  defence  in  case  of  attack,  I  pushed  my  horse  forward,  nor 
erer  slackened  rein  nntil  the  dawn,  one  honr  later,  showed  me  that 
'e  had  paaseA  Ai?i-el-namareet/e/i,  "  the  fountain  of  robbers,"  and 
■re  deep  in  the  glens  of  Ephraim. 

This  name  of  BetM,  signifying  the  House  of  God  (Beth-El!)  ia 
ibodied  iu  the  nomenclature  of  American  lodges  to  a  very  large 
And  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate;  for  a  Masonic 
is  80  far  the  House  of  God  as  to  have  the  Word  of  G^)d  wide 
upon  its  altar,  and  tlie  yaine  of  God  hjgb  advanced  in  its  East ; 
id  it  cannot  be  opened  antil  the  Favor  of  God  has  been  supplicated ; 
man  take  the  first  step  in  it  until  he  has  openiy  declared 
ids/riith  in  God!  So  the  following  lodges, among  othi^rs,  are  proud 
to  be  called  Beihel  Lodge,  viz.,  No.  19i,  Tennessee;  134,  Tesas;  20, 
Oregon;  24,  Hew  Hampshire;  311,  Pennsylvania;  G2,  Mossachu- 
aatts.  etc 

To  establish  the  holy  identity  still  -more  closely,  I  write  here  the  , 
names  of  the  ten  following  "  servants  of  God,"  and  locate  them  at 
.Bethel,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  riz.,  J.  K.  Wheeler,  BeT. 
fj.  Hyatt  Smith.  B.  Rush  Oampboll.  Ira  Berry,  Wm.  Tracy  Gould,  A.   [ 
fk.  Stevenson,  John  Dove,  Wm.  H.  Wood,  Thomas  M.  Heed,  and   , 
J.  8.  Beeves.  M.D. 

My  cut  of  Bethel  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  its  general  appear^ 
ance,  viewed  from  the  southwest 

As  I  remarked  above,  I  visited  the  site  of  the  old  town  formerly 
,lying  "  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on 
le  east"  (Genesis  xii.  8),  where  Abram  "pitchedhis  tent,  and  build- 
an  altar  unto  the  LofiD,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord;" 
lut  the  place  now  is  barren  and  dry  ;  strewn  with  minnte  fragments 
rubbish,  aa  if  literally  grouna  to  powder.  Yet  here  occurred  the 
icident  iu  the  life  of  Abraham,  already  referred  to.  which  is  held 
loria  in  (Blerna—'w  perpetual  memory.  Seeing  at  Bethel  a  man 
'  illy  emnciated  with  a  disease  hopelessly  fastened  in  his  vitaU, 
le  words  of  Job  came  forcibly  to  my  mind :  "  HJs  bone  cleavetb  to 


of.  in  t.!ie  lectures  of  the  Entered  Apprentioe,  to  inctilcata  one 
moat  hopeful  lessone  that  the  Masonic  system  aSbrds.    As  on  ik 
it  baa  &  prominent  place  on  all  our  tracing-boards,  and  adroim 
only  one  interpretation. 

The  finest  tracts  of  pastnrage  I  have  seen  in  this  country  lie  < 
of  Bethel,  famous  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  clear  aVy  of 
Palestine  still  gives  an  insight  into  the  starry  system  that  wheels  over 
the  hills  anrroiinding  Bethel,  such  as  can  be  had  in  no  other  cona-^.| 
try  I  have  ever  visited.  The  cool  waters  gush  from  many  founts 
in  the  vicinity.  The  vine,  olive,  and  fig-tree  give  their  welcome  abd 
ter  in  the  noonday,  and  supply  the  simple  wants  of  the  inhabita 
but  all  the  works  of  mafl  lie  in  mins.  A  few  mnd-hnts  shelter  | 
people  of  Bethel,  a  popniation  at  fbe  most  of  an  hundred  ^ 
gone,  poverty-stricken  creatures.  The  little  children  pursued  I 
with  clamor,  and  begged.  Sitting  at  my  meal,  the  whole  villf 
seemed  gathered  before  the  door,  to  watch  me  and  connt  the  mon 
I  ate.    My  nighfe  stay  at  Bethel  will  ?ver  be  associated  with  ma 
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ries  of  filthinefls,  squalor,  insects,  moral  and  physical  degradation,  and 
wretchedness. 

My  readers  will  doubtless  recall  the  beautiful  references  made  by 
Milton  to  Jacob's  ladder  at  Bethel. 

^  Far  distant,  he  discerns. 
Ascending  by  degrees,  magnificent. 
Tip  to  the  wall  of  heaven,  a  structure  high, 
At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appealed 
The  work  as  of  a  king  by  palace  ^ate. 
The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending." 

Meeting  an  armed  courier  galloping  over  the  hills  to  Jerusalem, 
recalls  a  vivid  description  I  have  seen  in  some  writer,  of  one  of  these 
men,  who  was  riding  express  from  Es-Salt  to  Jerusalem:  '^He  sat 
erect  and  firm  as  a  statue  on  its  pedestal ;  his  countenance  was  fixed 
and  steady,  every  muscle  and  joint  screwed  tightly  down.  With  firm 
grasp  he  held  his  cocked  musket  at  arm's  length  horizontally,  and 
dashing  his  heavy  stirrup-irons  into  the  bleeding  sides  of  his  swift 
Arabian,  he  fiew  over  the  ground  like  an  eagle  hastening  to  the 
prey."  I  also  met  here  a  sheikh  on  horseback,  who  was  got  up, 
really,  regardless  of  expense.  He  wore  a  red  silk  gown,  scarlet  cloak, 
red  tarboush  with  silk  shawl  tied  round  it,  long  red  boots  and  sash, 
pistols,  sword,  spear  with  handle  which  seemed  more  than  twenty 
feet  long,  pointed  at  both  ends  with  steeL  I  should  say  he  is  the 
best  red  man  I  ever  saw  in  Canaan !  It  is  here  near  Bethel  that  I 
first  enter  the  territories  of  "  little  Benjamin  "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  27). 

And  now  comes  the  morning  of  May  15th,  1868.  I  had  left  my 
filthy  abode  at  Bethel,  and  while  the  stars  yet  hung  their  matchless 
lamps  from  the  azure  of  the  Syrian  sky,  undimmed  by  the  approach 
of  Phoebus,  I  had  conducted  my  little  company  through  the  great 
white  rocks  north  of  the  village,  and  so  on  in  the  direction  of  Cyno- 
sure,  whose  well-remembered  light  pointed  my  way  northward.  Day- 
light revealed  the  most  highly-cultivated  and  abounding  valleys  I 
had  yet  seen  in  Palestine.  The  flowers  were  yet  abundant,  although 
these  lengthening  days  are  almost  too  much  for  their  delicate  organs. 
The  scarlet  anemone,  cyclamen,  pink  lychnis,  blue  pimpernel,  veron- 
ica, yellow  ranunculus,  and  other  gems  of  God's  own  setting,  afford 
a  rich  field  for  the  collector,  and  made  me  wish  that  I  had  my  old  tin 
box  this  morning,  and  a  holiday  to  fill  it,  instead  of  being  here  on 
horseback,  at  the  head  of  a  party  bent  upon  reaching  Nablous  before 
night.    They  recall  the  lines  of  Keble 
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Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies, 

Bathed  in  soft  airs  and  fed  with  dew. 
What  more  than  magic  in  you  lies 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view  ? 
Eelics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers ; 

As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 

About  sunrise,  the  deep  valley  begins  to  open  into  a  plain.  An  old 
khan,  that  for  many  generations  has  sheltered  wearied  travellers, 
is  now  in  ruins  hard  by,  close  to  a  cool  and  cheerful  spring.  Here 
once  stood  the  ancient  Lebonah.  The  hill-tops,  as  I  can  plainly 
see,  have  each  their  village  perched  on  the  highest  peak,  as  a  better 
security  against  invaders.  On  the  right  hand,  just  beyond  that  rude 
cliff  of  limestone,  lies,  I  know,  the  ancient  Sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  It 
is  but  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
rugged  rocks  Ground  them,  with  large  hewn  stones  occasionally 
marking  the  site  of  ancient  walls.  There  is  one  square  ruin,  as  an 
English  brother  (Tristam)  informs  me,  probably  a  mediseval  fortress- 
church,  with  a  few  broken  Corinthian  columns,  the  relics  of  previous 
grandeur.  This  place  for  hundreds  of  years  was  the  central  rally- 
ing point  of  all  Israel,  equidistant  from  north  to  south  to  the  tribes, 
and  accessible  from  "  beyond  the  Jordan."  Here  the  Ark  with  its 
holy  furniture  was  deposited,  from  about  B.C.  1450  until  they  were 
captured  by  the  Philistines,  and,  although  regained,  never  restored 
to  Shiloh.  As  I  looked  up  these  barren  hillsides,  once  marked  with 
highways  from  every  quarter,  and  thought  of  the  many  generations 
who  celebrated  their  feasts  and  fasts  here  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sinaitic 
Code,  I  compared  the  history  of  Shiloh  with  that  of  the  Sanctuary 
of  Adonis,  near  Gebal,  which  I  had  examined  a  few  weeks  before- 
In  the  facts  of  their  long  holiness  and  present  utter  abandonment, 
there  is  great  analogy.  In  the  next  chapter  I  will  refer  to  Shiloh 
more  at  length. 

Passing  a  mile  or  two  further,  I  find  a  congenial  place  to  gratify 
a  crying  appetite,  and  dismount  my  company  to  prepare  coffee  and 
breakfast.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  a  luxuriant  field  of  barley.  The 
thorns  for  firewood  are  abundant.  Good  water  is  not  far  off.  A 
melancholy  owl  cries  lamentably  upon  a  rock  hard  by.  An  old  Arab 
is  cutting  down  an  old  and  useless  olive.  Very  old  indeed  it  must 
be  if  it  is  useless ;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  the  older  the  olive  the  more 
abundant  and  delicious  the  fruit.    He  uses  a  primitive  weapon,  com- 
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pounded  of  hoe  and  axe.  From  the  moderation  of  liis  strokos.  and 
the  extremely  andante  moTement  of  bis  arms,  he  will  be  operating 
8t  tUe  root  of  that  aged  olire  more  than  this  day.  My  breakfaet  is 
not  a  gluttoQoas  repast;  sardines,  crackerg,  and  strong  coffee  make 
p  the  bill  of  fare. 

Remounting  and  passing  northward,  I  enter  the  broad  and  fertile 
taralley  of  Mokhna,  passing  down  a  hill  terrifically  steep,  where 
piDother  mined  khan  and  village  attract  the  eye.  Here  a  native 
lias  taken  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  water  to  irrigate  his  onion- 
eds,  by  draining  a  number  of  Email  trenches  and  passing  the  life- 
pviug  fluid  from  one  row  of  onions  to  another.  Certainly  I  never 
RftW  finer  s^  cimens  of  the  Allium  than  that  gardener  is  raising ;  and 
if  the  aoldii  a  and  robbers  of  the  country  will  give  him  three  months 
to  work  and  wait,  he  will  have  enongh  to  supply  at  least  one  Arab 
village  with  an  edible  of  which  above  all  others  these  people  are  fond. 
The  Syrian  onion  is  mild-flavored,  compared  with  onrs,  and  whole- 
some and  delicious. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  met  quite  a  number  of  Jews,  single  and  in 
companies,  bnt  to-day  their  numbers  are  greatly  increased.  They 
liBTe  juBt  been  making  their  annual  visitfl  to  the  sacred  cities  ofTibe- 
~  IS  and  Safed,  and  to  the  holy  places,  of  which  Joseph's  Well,  near 
Hablous,  is  one.  I  am  told  that  they  do  this  every  year.  They  are 
f  civil  to  me,  returning  my  salutations  politely,  jind  seeming 
jSeased  with  my  respectful  manner  of  greeting.  However,  they 
Jok  jaded,  especially  the  women  and  children.  No  wonder.  The 
1  is  threatening  ali-eady  one  of  his  fiercest  days,  and  they  are  going 
lonth,  with  liis  broad,  hot  face  to  stare  them  in  their  faces  until  bis 
going  down.  I  am  too  much  of  a  traveller  to  lethim  stare  me  in  the 
face.  It  was  to  avoid  this  that  I  sent  my  horses  down  from  Beyrout 
to  Jernsalem,  that  1  might  turn  my  back  upon  the  Qreat  Luminary, 
B I  go  thus  meandering  thrangh  the  heart  of  the  laud. 

What  a  lovely  valley  this  of  Mokbna  is!  No  wonder  Abraham 
leitled  here  on  his  first  coming  to  Canaan.  No  wonder  Jacob  settled 
lere  when  he  came  down  with  his  wives  and  children,  flocks  and 
i,  men-servants  and  maid -servants,  from  Padan-aram.  Although 
;  ground  has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  Ibrty  centiirit's  without 
lannre,  it  yields  all  the  products  for  which  this  country  was  ever 
mons.  Indian  com,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  vegetables  in  variety, 
,  etc-  Although  the  plowing  is  but  child's-play  compared  U 
ng  a  mere  scrcr/Cf  three  or  four  inches  deep,  more  111 
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rowing  than  plowing,  yet  that  barley  yonder  would  not  discredit  the 
prairies  of  the  West  The  earth  is  red  or  reddish  brown^  and  very 
friable.  Not  a  tree  nor  hedge  apjiears  in  the  yalley ;  but  a  little 
w&j  up  the  hillsides,  the  oliye,  fig,  pomegranate,  eta,  are  abundant 

By  noon  I  turn  from  this  broad  and  beautiful  yalley,  square  to 
the  left  hand,  and  looking  up  a  narrower  yale,  I  know  that  I  am 
passing  ancient  Sychar,  Jacob's  Well  and  Joseph's  Tomb,  while  yon- 
der town,  a  mile  or  two  in  adyance,  is  Nablous.  But  now  my  want 
of  sleep  and  rest  the  preceding  night  tell  too  hard  upon  me,  and  I 
can  only  escape  a  threatened  attack  of  fever  by  hurrying  to  cover. 
In  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Falshire,  a  German  mission- 
ary, who  is  here  in  charge  of  a  school  of  native  children,  I  find  the 
needed  repose,  and  toward  night,  having  had  a  few  hours'  sleep  and  a 
good  dinner,  I  am  able  to  accept  the  kind  offer  of  that  gentleman, 
and  visit  the  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph.  As  we  pass 
down  the  yalley  for  that  purpose.  Mount  Ebal,  the  place  of  cursings^ 
is  on  my  left.  Mount  Gerizim,  the  place  of  benedictions,  on  my 
right  When  Jesus  chose  a  hill  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  for  a  mount 
of  Beatitudes,  was  he  thinking  of  the  great  scene  where  all  the  beati- 
tudes and  cursings  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  read  aloud  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  ?  What  a  locality !  I  read  the  appropriate 
passages  as  I  walked  slowly  along,  and  estimating  the  distance 
between  these  parallel  ranges,  satisfied  myself  that  in  this  clear 
atmosphere,  with  the  trained  voices  of  men  accustomed  to  the  voca- 
tion of  shepherds,  every  sentence  could  have  been  distinctly  heard 
from  one  summit  to  the  other.  Still  more  readily  if  the  respective 
spokesmen  took  their  positions  lower  down,  as  it  may  be  supposed 
they  most  naturally  would.  The  popular  notion  that  Ebal  is  a  bar- 
ren mountain,  while  Gerizim  is  fruitful,  is  not  sustained  by  anything 
that  I  could  detect  Yet  there  may  be  something  in  it,  in  the  fact 
that  the  southern  sun  has  a  full  face  at  the  former,  scorching  his  veg- 
etation with  the  intolerable  summer  heat,  while  the  latter  has  his 
northern  slopes  lying  in  the  shade  during  the  most  heated  period  of 
^he  day.  This,  in  process  of  ages,  might  make  a  distinction,  although, 
as  said  before,  I  could  not  detect  it  Certainly,  the  slope  of  Ebal  is 
more  gradual,  and  it  therefore  bears  more  olive  and  fig.  trees  than  the 
bold  cliff  of  Gerizim,  which  is  pierced  with  caves  and  moist  with 
springs. 

I  must  not  forget  to   note  that  Mount  Gerizim  is  adopted  in 
Masonic  nomenclature  by  Oerizim  Lodge,  No.  54,  Louisiana;  and 
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thifly  and  because  the  Dirin*  \jkw  -wv^  pr:-3i::Ir»:ai  '-=re,  v.il  & 
solemnity  Bcairoelj  inferior  lo  :t5  irs:  d*I:vcrT  c-  Siz.ii.  I  ii:r:  :i 
among  the  Masonic  localities,  and  >?iz:  lo  i:  ih?  r>:c  =.&=if<  ::  J:i- 
H-  Anthon,  D.  W.  Thomson,  Georj?  W.  Banl-rn.  Ecbirr:  A,  L.azr.r«er- 
toii,ThomasHayirood,  W.  J.Batt^Aiccis  R  C:':>.  Cliz.:.:r.  F.  Riir^ 
Joseph  D.  ETanSy  J.  3L  Gaber:.  Ii  tc:;!!  re  &  r  :*i  exr-frlfn^e  f:r 
two  of  these  men  to  risit  here  log^thrr.  ani.  rjkndizig  -r«:z  crp:.s::e 
slopes,  half  a  mile  apart,  to  *  read  all  the  words  cf  :he  liw.  ih^  bless- 
ings and  cursings,  according  to  all  thai  is  wrirrcn  i::  :hr  bork  of 
the  law  "  (Joshua  riiL  34). 

The  Well  of  Jacob,  as  a  piece  of  human  lab^r.  is  :r.:cr^s::ng  ia 
itself  irrespectiTe  of  historical  asah^ciaiions.  I:  is  nine  fee:  in 
diameter,  and  was  originally  cut  onr  hundred  fee:  or  mr-re  in  drprh 
through  the  limestone.  I:fi  present  drp:b,  as  Tris:am  esrlmates  it,  is 
Beventy-five  feet,  the  Arabs  baring  :hrown  in  much  s:on»=^  and  earth. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  casing  is  comp^jscd  of  s:ones  squared  and 
neatly  dressed.  I  do  not  recoUect  tba:  iher^  was  water  in  i:  at  ihe 
time  of  my  yisit  To  find  this  well,  I  was  conducted  :o  a  low  mound, 
formed  of  ruins,  surmounted  by  a  broken  wall  inclosing  granite 
columns,  erect  and  prostrate.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this,  the  remains 
of  a  sqtiare,  vaulted  chamber  point  to  the  old  ~  Well-house."  To 
climb  through  this,  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Well,  demands  con- 
siderable agility  in  the  explorer.  Sitting  by  the  ojvning,  I  read 
from  the  fourth  chapter  of  John  the  memorable  incidents  which 
have  given  to  this  Well  such  a  reputation  in  historv,  as  no  other 
water-source  can  ever  have.  And  here  only  can  the  fuD  force  of 
those  touching  lines  be  i^reciated : 

Querens  me  sedisti  lassus : 
Bedemisti  crucem  passus; 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  casus — 

"Wearied  in  search  of  me,  Thou  didst  sit  down  (by  this  well-side). 
Having  suflTered  the  pangs  of  the  Cross,  Thou  didst  redeem  me.  Oh, 
that  ^uch  sacrifice  may  not  be  in  vain  I"  It  is  said  the  good 
moralist,  Samuel  Johnson,  never  could  read  those  affecting  words 
without  tears.  How  would  they  have  impressed  him  to  have  read 
them  here,  on  the  spot  to  which  they  allude,  as  I  do  now. 

The  sun  was  going  down  as  I  visited  the  Tomb  of  Joseph,  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  northwest  of  the  Well,  and  at  the  southeastern 
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corner,  so  to  speak^  of  Mount  Ebal.  It  is  a  room  about  twelve  feet 
square,  containing  a  tomb  three  feet  high,  said  to  hold  the  bones  of 
Joseph.  The  room,  or  chapel,  is  well  preserved  beneath  a  roof;  and 
forming  one  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  the  Jews,  its  white-washed 
walls  are  covered  with  pencil-marks,  doubtless  the  names,  in  Hebrew, 
of  the  visitors.  A  luxuriant  grapevine  covers  one  of  the  walls,  and 
forces  its  way  into  the  open  window.  I  secured  one  of  its  leaves  for 
my  collection. 

Returned  back  to  my  kind  missionary,  I  enjoyed  several  hours  of 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falshire,  whose  pious  self-devotion 
alone  keeps  them  here.  Their  success  in  the  Master's  service  runs 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  education.  This  is  the  experience  of  all 
the  missionaries  that  I  meet.  The  natives  do  not  care  much  to  hear 
them  preach  or  exhort ;  but  they  are  glad  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  so,  every  generation  removes  more 
and  more  the  barriers  separating  Christians  and  Mohammedana  In 
many  of  the  larger  towns,  there  are  good  physicians  connected  with 
the  missions,  whose  skill  and  philanthropy  give  them  deserved 
eminence  among  the  mercenary  quacks  who  arrogate  the  title  of 
Hakeems,  or  doctors,  here.  In  this  place,  Nablous,  where,  a  few  years 
since.  Christians  were  openly  stoned  and  maltreated,  a  much  milder 
spirit  now  prevails,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falshire. 

In  the  evening  I  called  on  Mohammed  Said,  Pasha  of  Nablous, 
who  had  been  vouched  for  to  me  as  a  brother  Mason ;  but  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  he  was  absent  from  the  city.  I  had  anticipated  a 
pleasant  hour  with  this  distinguished  gentleman.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Falshire  that  I  le^imed  of  the  recent  publication,  in  Arabic,  of  a  tract 
against  Freemasonry.  The  Catholic  priests,  everywhere  the  opponents 
of  our  system,  finding  that  the  spread  of  the  order  was  enlarging 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inquiry  among  this  people  in  Syria,  and 
hearing  of  my  visit,  have  fulminated  in  this  distant  land  the  same 
tremendous  threats  against  the  institution,  "thrice-cursed  of  the 
Pope,"  that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  and  despise  in  our  free  lands 
of  the  West.  I  endeavored  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  tract,  but  in 
vain.    It  is  easy,  however,  to  conjecture  the  contents. 

My  cut  gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  two  mountains,  Ebal  (on  the 
right)  and  Oerizim  (on  the  left),  as  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the 
•alley,  near  Jacob's  Well,  looking  west 

The  route  from  Nablous  to  Zarthan,  as  the  map  will  show,  is  north- 
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The  plocos  are  al-iout  twenty  miles  apart.    The  best  point  to 
MTfi  the  Jenit^alem  rood  is,  piububly,  Sliilob.    It  was  always  a  prob- 
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Icm  in  my  mind,  why  the  astute  Solomon  should  have  sent  the  pnu>- 1 
tical-minded  Hiram  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles  from  the  sit©  of 
the  Temple,  to  do  the  hard  and  heavy  work  of  casting  the  molten 
eea,  the  oxen,  the  lavera,  pots,  shovels,  and  basins,  so  minutely  de- 
ecribedinl  Kings  vii.   Seeing  that  Succothiauot  onlyat  so  considera- 
ble a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  but  that  it  stands  in  an  almost  iuac- 
ccAsible  district,  a  heavy  descent  of  nearly  3,500  feet,  perpendicular 
height,  from  the  surface  of  Mount  Moriab.  and  demanding  the  con- 
1  rtmctionofaroadtlirough  terrific  defiles  and  along  giddy  acclivitiea — 
seeing,  I  say,  that  such  is  the  case,  as  every  one  will  testify  who  has 
[  imveled  tlie  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  why  was  this  place 
J  si-lected  ?    Forty-Eve  miles,  in  a  direct  Hue,  is  equivalent  to  sixty  i 
I  a  hroken  country  like  this  ;  and  the  difference  in  levels  between  Sac-  * 
I  cuth  and  Jerusalem,  up  which  the  Temple  furniture  and  the  e 
I  molts  shafts  1.  and  B.  must  be  lifted  by  manual  efforts  alone,  being 
I  8,500  feet,  it  would  have  been  eiisier,  some  may  say,  for  Hiram  Abif 
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to  cast  the  pillars,  etc.,  at  his  own  city  of  Tyre^  and  transport  them  to 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Joppa,  or  to  cast  them  at  Jerusalem  itself,  than 
t9  open  foundries  in  this  desolate  plain  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan, 
grown  up  as  it  is  with  thistles  and  thorns,  the  abode  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  Jordan  yalley,  at  the  foot  of  precipitous  spurs  of  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  JerusaleuL  Such 
were  my  queries  and  imaginings  when  I  began  the  inyestigation  of 
this  question.  Before  I  concluded  them,  the  explanation  was  clear.  For 
here,  near  Succoth,  is  an  abounding  water-course  (the  Jordan),  famish- 
ing its  life-giving  fluid,  both  to  the  workmen  to  drink  and  as  9,  power  to 
driye  the  great  blasts  necessary  for  smelting  such  enormous  amounts 
of  metal  as  were  required  here.  Here,  too,  abounded  the  fuel  (wood), 
of  which  great  quantities  were  needed,  and  the  arenaceous  clay  neces- 
sary for  the  architectural  moulds.  This  place  was  accessible  by  a  leyel 
country  to  the  city  of  Achor  (Acre),  which  was  only  twenty-fiye 
miles  by  sea  from  Tyre ;  therefore  easily  reached  by  the  laborers.  The 
smooth  road  made  it  practicable  to  transport  the  ores  of  copper  and 
tin  and  the  machinery  of  the  furnaces.  The  only  drawback  was  the 
one  already  named,  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  finished  caryings  up 
those  precipitous  ranges  to  Jerusalem.  But  this  was  only  of  a  piece 
with  the  labor  going  on  at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side  of  those 
precipitous  ranges,  in  lifting  beams  of  cedar  and  fir,  granite  and  por- 
phyry, and  marble  columns  and  other  ponderous  masses,  up  the 
heights  between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  have  established  the  foundries  immediately 
at  Jerusalem  was  practically  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  water,  the  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  want  of  the  needed  clay. 
Between  the  yarious  plans,  then,  Hiram  naturally  chose  the  former 
On  "  the  clay-ground  in  the  plain  of  Jordan"  he  erected  his  fur- 
naces (of  which,  doubtless,  traces  of  foundations  and  the  refuse  slag  will 
yet  be  discovered  by  diligent  explorers),  and  established  a  colony  of 
skilled  draughtsmen,  moulders,  and  foundrymen.  These  he  often  visited 
in  person,  furnishing  the  most  exquisite  drawings  for  his  own  styltit^ 
and  correcting  their  work  as  it  progressed.  He  supplied  the  mechan- 
ical skill  for  forwarding  the  mighty  shafts  up  the  ranges,  past  Shiloh 
and  Bethel,  to  Jerusalem.  Even  the  paved  way,  which  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  made  through  the  gorges  of  these  stupendous  hills,  was 
engineered  under  his  practised  eye. 

A  friend  gives  me,  from  his  private  journal,  this  passage,  viz. :  "  The 
thistles  actually  overtop  tl  e  head  of  a  person  riding  on  horseback 
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throagh  the  valley  by  Seikoot  No  sacU  place  as  Zarthan  or  Zered- 
ithah  can  now  be  recognized  ;  but  from  the  different  pasaagea  in  the 
Bible  where  the  word  occurs,  it  may  be  located  uot  far  above  Succoth, 
near  the  old  city  of  Betbshean.  The  clay-ground  waa,  of  course, 
situated  between  the  two," 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  Biblical  Resmrches,  describes  the  Tillage  of  Sei- 
koot  thus :  "  Here  is  seen  merely  the  rain  of  a  common  village,  a  few 
foundations  of  unhewn  stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jor^ 
dan  valley  opposite  to  us  was  precipitous,  appai-ently  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  high.  The  river  was  running 
close  under  it,  about  a  mile  distant  from  ub.  The  water  of  the  river 
was  not  in  sight,  becaase  of  the  busiies  and  trees,  but  we  afterwards 
jMW  it  from  a  point  a  little  further  north.  M^ount  Hermon  is 
risible  from  Seikoot,  and  bo  are  Litilc  Hermon  and  Mount  Tabor. 
Near  the  foot  of  a  low  blnff,  east  of  the  village,  there  breaks  out  a 
beanUful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling  water,  under  the  shade  of 
ft  thicket  of  fig-treea.  From  this  the  founders  of  Hiram  must  often 
have  refreshed  themselves.  The  region  below  is  full  of  grass,  wild 
oate,  and  thistles,  with  bushes  of  the  Spina  CkrisH." 

Captain  Wilson,  in  charge  at  that  time  of  the  researohee  of  the 
London  PalMtinf  Fund,  in  &  letter  of  MftTch  17, 1866,  deflcribes  a 
visit  to  Sukkoot.  The  name,  he  thinks,  ia  applied  to  the  district  as  well 
>E  to  a  amall  idl  (hill),  on  which  are  some  inconsiderable  ruins.  He 
observed  no  very  marked  featarea,  such  as  would  answer  to  the  eiprea- 
gion,  valUy  of  Succoth,  in  the  Book  of  Psahns.  The  district  is  rich 
and  well  watered.  When  he  visited  Succoth,  it  was  occupied  by  over 
two  hundred  tents  of  the  Sukhr  Bedouins,  then  at  war  with  the  ■ 
Adwara.  The  River  Jordan  being  nnfordable  at  the  time,  the  fight- 
ing waa  confined  to  an  exchange  of  Arab  abuse,  and  a  few  long 
shots  across  the  stream,  in  which  only  some  four  or  five  men  bad 
been  kiUed.  This  incident  illustrates  the  story  of  the  tremendous 
slaugfater  which  occurred  here,  under  Jephthab,  three  thousand  years 
•go. 

One  of  the  worst  blunders  in  the  Blue  Lodge  rituals  of  Maesachn- 
■etts  is  connected  with  this  vicinity  (Succoth),  in  the  allusion  to 
■  the  quarries  of  Zeredathah."  There  never  were  quarries  at  Zereda- 
thah ;  and  if  there  had  been,  it  waa  the  last  place  in  Palestiue  to  open 
them,  considering  the  difficulty  of  removing  heavy  ashlars  thence  to 
Jerusalem.  Another  blunder  of  some  manual-maker  is  to  represent 
ileeping  Jacob  at  Betiiel,  reposing  by  a  water-coursej  whereas  Bethel 
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is  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  course  from  the  sea,  and  twenty  from  the 
Eiver  Jordan,  the  nearest  water-course. 

When  Palestine  founders  shall  come  hither  again  to  look  for  the 
best  earth  for  mouldings,  and  master-builders  shall  lay  the  foundationa 
for  furnaces,  and  Jordan  again  be  made  to  drive  the  blasts  of  fur- 
naces, as  in  the  days  of  Hiram ;  then, "  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree"  (Isaiah  Iv.  13);  for  after  all,  traffic  is  king. 

From  Lynch's  exploration  (1848),  I  derive  the  following  &ct  At 
the  close  of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (April  14^ 
1848),  he  says  the  surface  of  the  hill  behind  him  was  thickly  covered 
with  boulders  of  quartz  and  conglomerate.  Dr.  Anderson  found  the 
remains  of  walls  at  the  summit,  and  one  large  stone,  dressed  to  a 
face,  and  marked  thus : 

It  was  probably  not  far  from  "  the 
clay-ground  "  that  the  celebrated  "  pas- 
sages" (or  fords)  of  Jordan  were  situa- 
ted. Let  us  examine  the  Biblical 
account  of  Jephthah  in  this  conneo- 
tion.  He  resided  at  Mizpah,  on  yonder 
hill,  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Ephraim- 
ites,  who  occupied  the  territory  imme- 
STONE  MARKS.  diately  west,  had  conceived  a  bitter 

jealousy  against  him  for  his  great  success  over  the  common  enemy, 
"  the  children  of  Ammon,"  and  had  crossed  the  river  to  put  him  to 
death.  Jephthah  defeated  them,  as  he  did  the  Ammonites  before 
them,  and  drove  them  back  in  disgrace.  "And  the  Gileadites  took 
the  passages  of  Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites ;  and  it  was  so,  that 
when  those  Ephraimites,  which  were  escaped,  said.  Let  me  go  over ; 
that  the  men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him :  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ? 
If  he  said  Nay ;  then  said  they  unto  him :  Say  now  Shihholeth  !  and 
he  said  Sihholeth;  for  he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right 
Then  they  took  him  and  slew  him  at  the  passages  of  Jordan ;  and 
there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand" 
(Judges  xii.  5,  6).  It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  these  para- 
graphs, that  there  is  not  an  Arab  now  living  upon  those  hills,  on 
either  side  of  the  Jordan,  who  can  pronounce  the  word  shibboleth 
in  any  other  manner  than  as  the  Ephraimites  did.  If,  therefore,  the 
ghost  of  old  Jephthah  were  to  take  his  stand  by  this  ford  to-day,  he 
would  be  tempted  to  destroy  the  entire  Ishmaelitish  population. 
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^om  an  eseay  upon  thia  subject  that  I  wrote  for  one  of  our 
Masonic  joarnala,  I  ^ive  this  incident,  with  some  repetition,  a  little 
more  in  detail. 

THE  FOBDS  OF  THE  JORDAN. 
The  whole  etoryof  the  dcatruction  of  the  Ephraimiiea,  as  aeaocia- 
led  with  thoee  important  emblems,  the  Water-ford,  the  Ear  of  Corn, 
and  the  word  Shibboleth,  ia  rich  in  historical  and  topographicul  de- 
tails. To  do  the  amplest  justice  to  the'  subject,  the  reader  should 
have  a  map  of  Palestine  before  him,  and  familiarize  himself  espe- 
cially with  the  situation  of  Mizpah,  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  nearest 
_  to  tmtt  plae«.  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  relation  to  its  central  city, 
Wiechem.  He  shonld  observe,  also,  where  the  principal  yalleys 
kwar2y«)are;  because  all  miliiary  movements  to  and  from  thejor^ 
TBU,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  were  necessarily  made  along 
Efiow  valleys,  as  highways  from  the  hills  where  the  towns  were,  and 
Hill  are  eitualed,  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  see  who  and  what  was  Japhihak, 
th«  name  so  intimately  associated  with  this  fearful  slaughter  of  "forty 
'.  and  two  thousand  Ephraiuiites."    The  account  given  in  the  Diation- 
'  vtry  of  FTeemasonry  \&  so  succinct  and  yet  clear,  that  it  might  be 
1  transferred  here  with  a  little  compression.    Among  the  Judges  of 
■  Terael.  Jephthah  flourished  about  b.o.  1183-1187.    In  bis  youth,  he 
hai.1  been  driven  by  his  half-brotbers  from  Gilead,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  to  Nod,  a  place  on  Ihe  frontiers,  east  of  Gilead.    There,  gather- 
ing around  him  a  company  of  lawless  men,  he  became  known  as  a 
mighty  man  of  valor,  maintaining  a  constant  strife  with  the  Am- 
monites, the  traditional  enemies  of  his  people,  and  acquiring  fame 
and  wealth  thereby. 

At  a  serious  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Ammonites,  Jephthah 
WHS  called  upon  by  the  popular  voice  to  be  their  captain,  and  lead 
tliem  against  the  threatening  foe.  To  this  he  consented.  He  brought 
his  own  tried  band;  and  summoning  all  the  people  of  Gilead  and 
Hanasaeh,  those  tribes  that  particularly  acknowledged  bis  authority, 
becanse  they  resided  e&st  of  the  Jordan,  he  advanced  against  the  Am- 
monites with  irresistible  resolution,  and  overthrew  them  with  immense 
loss.  He  retook  twenty  cities  from  their  hands,  gathered  a  great 
accumulation  of  spoils,  and  inflicted  npon  them  such  a  defeat  that 
Kveral  generations  passed  away  before  the  Ammonites  could  again 
DUike  head  against  Israel. 
This  was  ihe  first  act  in  the  Biblical  drama  of  Jephthah's  life,  and 
jvei  him  a  man  possessing  force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings, 
)dily  strength,  and  deep  piety,  which  took  the  only  direction  that  a 
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man  in  his  age  and  with  his  training  conld  conceive;  for  he  began  hi£ 
labors  for  Israel  by  a  solemn  dedication^  '^  vowing  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord."  Haviifg  accomplished  his  earnest  desire,  by  returning  in 
peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  he  submitted  like  a  brave  man 
to  the  penalty,  though  it  left  him  childless  and  broken-hearted. 
Short  time  had  he  to  mourn.  The  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  west 
of  the  river,  challenging  his*  right  to  go  to  war  without  their  co-ope- 
ration, crossed  the  Jordan  at  its  '^passages,"  and  advancing  up  the 
defiles  towards  Mizpah,  threatened  ^^  to  bum  his  house  upon  him 
with  fire." 

The  bold  mountaineer  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  terrible  con- 
flict ensued  between  those  alienated  sons  of  Jacob.  Each  party  was 
embittered  to  desperation;  each  fought  bravely.  But  the  (Hleculites 
yr^TQ  in  a  country  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  with  them  wa« 
the  victory.  The  defeated  Ephraimites  hurried  down  th,e  valleys 
to  the  river  in  a  total  rout,  casting  away  sword  and  buckler  in  their 
panic;  only  intent  upon  enjoying  a  draught  from  the  cool  stream, 
and  placing  it  as  a  defence  in  their  rear.  But  this  was  £eu:  from 
Jephthah's  intention.  Accustomed,  in  his  mountain  style  of  warfare, 
to  the  tactics  of  flanking,  as  Oeneral  Sherman  practised  it,  3,000 
years  afterwards,  in  a  similar  country,  he  sent  his  reserves,  by  ways 
well  known  to  him,  around  the  flanks  of  the  Ephraimites,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  the  crossing-places  ("passages")  before  his  enemy 
could  reach  them.  Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  horrible  scenes 
of  slaughter  recorded  in  the  annals  of  civil  warfare.  Forty-two 
thousand  men  were  deliberately  put  to  death  by  the  Gileadites,  not 
a  man,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  record,  having  been 
.spared  I 

The  exact  locality  of  these  fords  (or  "passages,"  as  the  Bible 
terms  them)  cannot  now  be  designated,  but  most  likely  they  were 
those  nearly  due  east  of  Seikoot,  and  opposite  Mizpah.  At  these  fords, 
in  summer-time,  the  water  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
the  bottom  being  composed  of  a  hard  limestone  rock.  K,  as  some 
think,  the  fords  thirty  miles  higher  up  are  those  referred  to,  the  same 
description  will  apply.  At  either  place,  the  Jordan  is  about  eighty 
feet  wide,  its  banks  encumbered  by  a  dense  growth  of  tamarisks, 
cane,  willows,  thorn-bushes,  and  other  low  vegetation  of  the  shrub- 
by and  thorny  sorts,  which  make  it  difficult  even  to  approach  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  The  Arabs  cross  the  river  at  the  present 
day,  at  stages  of  low  water,  at  a  number  of  fords,  from  the  one  near 
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the  point  where  the  Jordan   leaves  the  Sea  of  Qolilei^  down  co  the 
Pilgrims'  Ford,  ais  miles  abore  the  Dead  Sea. 

A  word  here  in  relation  to  Shibboleth,  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  This  word,  in  Hebrew,  primarily  impliea  a 
fiood  or  stream.  It  was.  hence,  naturally  suggested  to  the  followers 
of  Jepbthah,  when,  having  eatahliahed  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  they  songht  to  dietinguish  the  foe  through  their  known 
inability  to  utter  the  aspirated  sound  eh.  The  fugitives,  instead  of 
jA,  gave  the  nnaspirated  sound  s,  wherefore  they  were  slain  without 
mercy.  The  certainty  which  the  Gileadites  felt  that  the  Ephraimites 
I  eevld  not  give  that  sound  correctly  is  very  remarkable,  and  strongly 
*  illustrates  the  variety  of  dialects  which  had  already  risen  in  Israel. 
If  what  is  here  mentioned  as  the  characteristic  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  discriminating  as  a  test,  Jephthah  certainly  wonld  not 
have  selected  it  It  was  a  curious  subject  of  reflection  that  occurred 
to  me,  as  I  passed  along  towards  Shechem  (Nabloos),  not  far  from 
these  fords,  that  among  ail  the  tribes  of  the  natives  who  inhabit  the 
country  now,  there  is  not  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan  a  person  who 
pronounces  the  word  as  Jephthah  did!  All  would  say  Sibboleth' 
or  rather  Sibboieen,  just  as  they  say  Bai/leen  instead  of  Bethel,  and 
StUooti  instead  of  Shiloh.  If  the  different  tribes  had  in  reality 
acquired  such  dififerenees  in  dialect  in  only  three  hundred  years  from 
the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  it  illustrates  what  the  tniveller  will 
see  every  day  in  tiiat  country,  viz.,  that  the  Jrws  now  speak  as  many 
languages  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  are  spread  abroad. 
The  word  Sibbohth  also  means  tt»  ear  of  corn,  and  (symbolically) 
plenti/ ;  and  one  tradition  has  it  that  an  object  of  that  sort  was 
suspended  from  a  branch  near  the  river,  and  that  the  test  of  the 
Ephraimite  was  to  point  to  that  and  aak  him  what  it  was.  The  reply, 
of  course,  led  to  the  tribal  detection.  Any  other  word  commencing 
with  s/(,  howerer,  would  have  served  the  same  purpose,  the  reason  for 
kdopting  this  being  that  it  meant  food,  drink,  and  security  all  iu 
me,  those  three  things  for  which  the  panting  fugitives  were  striving 
t  the  close  of  that  awful  battle-day. 

I  Almost  every  portion  of  this  celebrated  river  of  antiquity,  the 
ptirdan,  is  associated  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  Masouic  legends, 
I  the  Order  of  High-Priests,  by  a  pleasing  coincidence,  we  have  a 
ration  which  connects  the  head  of  the  stream  with  its  mouth.  In 
li  rituals,  commencing  at  Sodom,  on  the  sontbern  verge  of  the  Jor- 
it  nilley,  W6  accompany  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  iu  his  ohival- 
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rous  essay  to  the  town  of  Dan/ hard  by  the  fonntain-head  of  the 
stream.  The  degree  of  Fellow-Orafb  leads  us  to  "  the  clay-ground 
between  Succoth  and  Zarthan ;"  also  to  the  fords,  at  which  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  cruel  and  presumptuous  Ephraimites  was  accomplished. 
Subsequent  degrees  refer  to  other  portions  of  the  streams,  and  thus 
the  whole  river  is  comprised  within  Masonic  geography.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Oliver,  one  of  the  earliest  emblems  in 
the  Entered  Apprentice's  degree  suggests  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
by  Joshua  and  his  host,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

It  is  useless  to  add,  that  in  all  Christian  systems  the  Jordan  plays 
a  prominent  part  The  baptism  of  Jesus  occurred  there.  In  his 
mission  of  mercy  and  divine  favor  he  frequently  crossed  this  river. 
Some  of  his  most  striking  miracles  were  performed  near  by  its  banks. 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  separate  this  remarkable  stream 
from  our  ideas  of  Christ,  even  though  the  hymnologists  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  had  not  so  ofben  used  it  as  their  most  fitting  emblem  of 
the  Stream  of  Deathy  that  separates  our  barren  and  desolate  Moah 
from  the  fruitful  and  cheerful  Canaan  which  we  seek.  How  glori- 
ously good  old  Isaac  Watts  of  our  youth  has  done  this,  it  needs  but 
a  stanza  to  prove : 

"  Sweet  fields,  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 
Stand,  dressed  in  living  green ; 
So,  to  the  Jews,  old  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordan  rolled  between ! " 

Or  this  one  more  verse,  from  another  author : 

"  Could  we  but  stand  where  Moses  stood, 
And  view  the  landscape  o'er, 
Not  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's  dark  flood, 
Should  fright  us  from  the  shore ! " 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  place  here  to  John  Bunyan, 
and  then  I  will  conclude.  Was  ever  symbol  so  clothed  with  verity  ? 
"  Now  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate  was  a  river,  but 
there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over.  The  river  was  very  deep.  At  the 
sight,  therefore,  of  this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned,  but 
the  men  that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through  or  you 
cannot  come  at  the  gate.  They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the 
water."  The  whole  passage  is  equally  affecting.  As  I  rode  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  one  hot  morning  in  May,  1868,  I 
asked  my  servant  by  what  name  the  stream  is  known  to  the  nativea 
He  replied  Esh-Shereeyah,  meaning  the  Place  of  Watering.    Some 
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«f  the  Anbfl  add  the  word  Qreat  (El-^ebir)  to  that,  to  denote  its 
TelatiTe  importance  in  the  scale  of  streams. 

The  place  of  the  clay-ground  is  marked  in  Masonic  nomenclature 
by  ZeredathaA  Lodge,  No.  83,  Georgia ;  No.  483,  New  York,  etc.  The 
nunc  of  the  riTer  is  given  in  Jordan  Lodge,  No.  184,  North  Carolina ; 
No.  386,  New  York;  No.  47,  MassachuBetts ;  No.  237,  England,  eta 
To  estahlish  the  identity  even  more  cloBely,  I  write  upon  the  place  of 
the  fonndriea  ten  Masonic  names,  viz.,  FhUip  G.  Tucker,  J.  B. 
Bradwell,  George  H.  Raymond,  L.  Bradford  Prince,  William  B. 
Olapp,  Alfred  Creigh,  S.  B.  Olney,  M.D.,  E.  H.  Hamilton,  J.  P. 
Sanford,  William  C.  Preble.  And  for  the  locality  of  the  "  paaaagea,"  or 
fords  of  the  Bphraimites,  I  give  the  ten  following,  viz.,  A.  G.  Goodall, 
Oharlea  Oriswold,  Charles  D.  Greene,  Sylvester  Stevens,  Eeeves  E. 
Selmes,  Bobert  Morris,  Jr.,  John  Thompson,  Charles  Eginton,  Henry 
B.  OuukOQ,  G.  B.  Gooley. 
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jubisdictiok;  ob,  the  diyisiok  of  thb  tbibbs; 

HILOH  is  a  place  memorable  on  the  rolls  of  Americftd 
lodges,  as  witness,  8hiloh  Lodge,  No.  131,  Louisiana ;  No 
202,  Tennessee ;  No.  105,  Alabama,  and  others.  In  that 
portion  of  Masonic  history  which,  relates  to  the  Ark  of 
Moses,  its  construction  and yarious '^resting-places,** Shiloh 
assumes  a  prominent  place;  for  here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem,  was  the 
Tabernacle  set  up,  about  B.o.  1550,  and  the  Ark  of  the  CoTenant  placed, 
and  the  Sacred  Garments  preserved.  Here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem, 
was  established  the  Colony  of  Priests,  with  the  High-Priest  at  their 
head;  and  here,  for  several  centuries,  was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  worship.  It  was  at  Shiloh  that  Eli  died  and  Samuel  prophe- 
sied through  his  whole  life. 

But  that  which  most  practically  unites  Shiloh  with  the  Masonic 
history,  is  the  fact  that  here  the  subject  of  jurisdiction,  which  plays 
BO  important  a  part  in  the  American  system  of  jurisprudence^  was 
established,  its  laws  laid  down,  and  all  the  details  organized.  The 
manner  of  doing  this,  and  dividing  out  the  land  of  Canaan  among 
the  tribes,  was  so  curious  that  I  devote  a  chapter  to  the  subject 

The  names  of  places  in  the  Holy  Land  have  been  wonderfully 
preserved,  some  of  them  for  four  thousand  years.  I  was  often 
startled  when,  pointing  to  a  place  and  asking  its  name,  my  guide 
would  answer  in  the  same  word  that  Paul  might  have  used,  or  David, 
or  Jacob.  The  principal  change  in  the  words  is  that  ot  pronuncia- 
tion only,  which  is  no  greater  than  may  be  noticed  when  a  foreigner 
endeavors  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  place  in  a  strange  country. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  call  Bethel,  Bayteen  ;  Bethlehem,  Batelame; 
Jericho,  Beha;  Joppa,  Jaffa;  Nazareth,  Nazaret  Shiloh,  Seiloon; 
Shunem,  Solan;  Sidon,  Saida;  Sodom,  Usdom;  Succoth,  Seikoot* 
Tiberias,  Tiberceyah ;  Tyre,  Tsur,  etc. 
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On  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  many  names  prononnoed  exactly  oi 
we  have  them  in  our*EngliBh  Bible,  snch  as  Carmel,  Gaza,  Hebron, 
I  Sana,  Nain,  and  tbe  like.     To  look  for  ShJluh,  then,  yon   must 
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I  inquire  for  Smloon;  where,  when  God  hod  presented  the  land  to  bis 
people,  they  divided  it,  and  afterwards  conquered  it  at  the  edge  of 
tbe  Bword.  But  tbia  once  greiit.  and  armed  city  is  now  but  a  dry 
pasture,  barely  supporting  h  few  flocks  that  lie  dowu,  and  none  to 
make  them  afraid.  My  cut  gives  a  positire  idea  of  its  present 
ftppeorauce. 

And  now,  let  ua  together  visit  Shiioh,  if  bnt  in  fancy,  and  witness 
tbe  great  land-distribation,  tbe  grand  and  famous  lottery  of  tbe 
early  ages.  While  camping  upon  those  bleak  bills,  let  us  recall  what 
befell  the  people  of  Jehovah  on  that  day  when  they  put  to  the  lot  the 

K important  question  of  a  division  of  tbe  land  among  the  twelve  tribea. 
Viewing  this  traosaction  by  modern  light,  it  afems  almost  blasphN 
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moua.     But  aot  bo  did  the  choeen  of  the  Almighty  view  it    tfo( 
tli6  happy  apoBUea  on  their  return  from  Olifet  and  the  Aeo 
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when  they  casl  lois  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  t«rebinth-tree  n 
the  cord.    The  use  of  lots  among  the  Hebrews  was  general.     It  4 
used  by  them  as  an  appeal  to  God,  free  from  passion  and  selfiel 
The  very  word  used  for  loi  (gors)  implies  an  oracular  response, 
too,  the  wieest  of  the  heathen  considered  it.    In  the  combat,  tUs  1 
decided  priority  in  attack,  ])osition,  etc.,  as  now  among  duelists.   ' 
appointment  of  magistrates  and  jurymen  was  settled  in  the  e 
way.    Also  the  division  of  conquered  land,  etc.,  as  here. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  method  of  casting  lots  is  not  given  i 
Scripturea ;  bnt  the  Rabbinical  writings  profess  to  describe  it  t]ta| 
Two  inscribed  tablets  of  boxwood,  or  gold,  were  put  into  a 
which  was  sliaken,  and  the  lots  drawn  out    The  affecting  accoung 
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the  discoTery  of  Achan  will  oconr  to  the  reader,  as  given  iu  Joshua, 
ecrenth  chapter. 

And  now  for  our  Firmous  Lottery  at  Shiloh.  First,  let  tis  esamiue 
and  sketch  the  place  itself.  Kude  aud  ruinous  aa  it  now  is,  it  prob- 
ably looks  mud)  aa  iL  did  whirn  the  hosts  of  Israel  first  clambered 
up  these  Sleep  wadys  (valleys),  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
Eirength  of  God,  It  stands  just  where  the  writer  in  Judges  xxi  18 
iociites  it,  "on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  high- 
vuy  tlint  goeth  tip  from  Bethel  to  Sbechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah."  All  three  of  those  places  are  now  perfectly  identified, 
»nd,  consequently,  Shiloh.  If  the  sacred  geographer  had  located  all 
Hebrew  towns  with  the  some  precision,  no  country  in  the  world 
Would  have  presented  fewer  obscurities  in  topographical  details- 
n^re  it  is,  about  six  nliles  northeast  of  Bethel,  exactly  as  we  should 
Cijiect  after  reading  the  book  of  Judges. 
A  ua&U  hill  rises  from  an  iiueren  plain,  surrounded,  much  like  Jem- 
itaelf,  by  other  small  hills,  except  on  the  south,  where  there  ia 
v&lley.  The  Tabernacle  once  occupied  the  crown  of  thia 
eminence;  aud  there,  too,  is  the  modern  village,  if  indeed, 
WnsII  II  collection  of  huts  deserves  the  name  of  village.  A  noble 
OTfinhadows  a  Moliammedan  church,  and  close  by  here  ia  a 
led  edidce,  either  a  church  that  has  served  as  a  fort,  or  a  fort  that 
eerred  as  a  chnrch — it  is  difBcult  to  say  which.  About  a  mile 
thia,  eastward,  is  a  copious  fountain,  whose  waters  are  collected 
into  a  large  reservoir,  watering  flocks  and  herds.  The  hills  over- 
han^ng  the  fountain  are  pierced  with  sepulchres,  which  tradition 
lias  attributed  to  Eli  aud  his  priestly  sous. 

When  the  land  was  subjugated,  when  the  great  contest  at  the 
waters  of  Merom  had  placed  all  Canaan  in  the  possession  of  the  cod- 
qneror,  here  to  this  little  hill  the  Tabernacle  was  brought  iiom  Gil- 
gal,  near  Jericho,  and  here  it  was  set  up,  its  elaborate  furniture  in 
place,  itfl  curtains  drawn  around.  Upon  the  surrounding  eminences, 
donbtless,  the  various  tribes  pitched  their  tents,  and  awaited  the 
decision  of  Jehovah  as  to  their  future  allotments.  Sitting  under 
thia  tine  oak,  to-day,  let  us  spread  out  our  map  of  Palestine  upon 
this  carved  fragment  of  marble,  once  a  portion  of  a  Gorlntbiau  cap- 
ital, and  contemplate  the  strange  event 

Reuben  had  received  his  share  already.    In  the  long  pilgrimage 

thiongh  the  desert  his  place  had  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tab- 

lie.     His  tribal  standard,  the  Deer,  had  been  set  up  in  the  n 
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tains  of  Moab,  as  the  great  caravan  passed  throngh ;  and  when  the 
moment  for  entering  the  Promised  Land  arriyed,  this  tribe  had 
asked  that  possession  should  be  given  to  it,  even  in  those  mountaiii^ 
and  where  they  had  sojourned.  This  was  done ;  *'  The  border  of  the 
children  of  Beuben  was  Jordan.  .  .  .  Their  coast  was  from 
Aroer  that  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Biver  Amon.** 

Gad  had  likewise  chosen  his  own  possession  east  of  the  riyer.  In 
the  great  wilderness-march  he  had  gone  side  by  side  with  Beuben, 
and  together  they  had  settled  in  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  Mishor. 
So,  too,  with  Manasseh.  Marching  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  in 
the  west  of  the  great  procession,  he  had  become  fascinated  with  con« 
quest,  and  '^  because  he  was  a  man  of  war  "  he  concluded  to  retain  the 
"  sixty  great  cities  "  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  captured  by  his  sons. 
Judah,  also,  had  been  awarded  a  possession  west  of  the  Dead  Sea»  and 
Ephraim  in  the  central  parts  of  Canaan. 

Seven  of  the  tribes  were  yet  to  receive  an  inheritance ;  and  here  in 
this  long,  narrow,  spiral  range  of  mountains,  extending  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  we  see  the  prizes  for  which  the  Great  Lottery  was 
opened  at  Shiloh:  ''By  lot  was  their  inheritance,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses."  In  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
chapters  of  Joshua  the  momentous  work  is  recorded.  From  this  place, 
Shiloh,  where  "  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  had 
assembled  together,"  Joshua  first  sent  out  a  practical  committee  of 
surveyors,  "  three  for  each  tribe,"  with  the  charge,  *'  Go  and  walk 
through  the  land  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me  that  I  may 
here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord  in  Shiloh."  And  **the  men 
went  and  passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into 
seven  parts,  in  a  book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua,  to  the  hosts  at  Shi- 
loh." Doubtless,  the  general  imparted  to  these  surveyors  his  own 
recollections  of  forty-five  years  previous,  when  he,  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  was  sent  by  Moses  "  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan." 
So,  too,  the  aged  Caleb  made  himself  useful  in  counselling  these 
"  prospectors  "  in  their  forty  days'  work. 

And  "  the  men  went  and  passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it 
by  cities  into  seven  parts,  in  a  book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua,  to  the 
hosts  at  Shiloh."  These  parts  were  for  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.  Probably  the  names  of  these 
seven  tribes  were  inscribed  upon  tesserae  and  placed  in  an  urn ;  while 
the  numbers  one  to  seven,  inscribed  in  the  same  manner,  were  placed 
in  another  urn.    Then  Joshua  himself,  as  the  immediate  representa- 
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tiTe  of  the  nation,  drew  them  out  one  by  one,  and  called  the  name& 
It  is  easy  to  coaceiYe  that  high  religious  aolemnities  accompanied 
the  act — prayera,  incense.  Bacrifices.  The  chiefs  of  the  nine  tribea, 
u  guardians  of  the  peraonal  interesta  of  their  respective  divisions, 
stood  near,  all  but "  Nahslion  the  son  of  Aminadab,"  wRo  waa  over 
the  host  of  Jiidah,  and  "Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihnd,"  who  waa 
over  the  host  of  Ephraim.  These  two  tribes,  haying  already  secured 
their  portions,  were  less  interested. 

Ae  we  Bit hereeameatly  poring  over  the  map  (Rawson's  is  the  best  for 
oar  purpose),  the  whole  business  seems  plain.  The  six  heathen  nations, 
with  their  thirty-one  kings,  lay  with  bleaching  bonea  npon  the  hill- 
aides  and  plains  of  the  land  which  they  had  seized  when  Jacob  and 
Etia  family  followed  Joseph  into  Egypt,  261  years  before.  Small  de- 
taohment«  of  their  armies,  however,  still  wandered  in  deserts  and 
inacoeesible  places;  a  few  of  the  stronger  fortresses,  we  -know,  were 
Btill  held  by  them.  Possibly  from  yonder  eminence  of  Rimmon, 
twelve  miles  in  the  aontheasL,  one  of  these  bands  may  have  been 
gazing  with  despairing  hearts  upon  their  great  enemy,  engaged  in 
the  very  act  of  confiscating  houses,  fieliia,  cities,  plains,  and  grave- 
yards. It  is  very  probable  that  upon  the  mountain -sides,  thirty  miles 
eastward,  detachments,  hidden  in  caves  aod  among  the  thick  oak 
forests,  witnessed  the  scone  that  day,  and  cursed  the  liosts  of  Jehovah 
ia  the  name  of  their  Oud,  Baal. 

And  now,  amidst  the  blast  of  trumpets,  comes  forth  the  first  lot.  J\ 
ia  that  email  but  beautiful  tract,  a  parallelogramof  twelve  by  twenty- 
six  miles,  that  lies  immediately  north  of  Jndah,  and  embracing  Jerusa- 
lem, Bethel,  and  Beth-horon.  "  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  on  the  east 
side."  "  The  stone  of  Bohan,  the  son  of  Reuben,"  was  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  line  of  it  nest  to  Jndah.  "  The  well  En-Rogel," 
"  The  wilderness  of  Beth-boron,"  "  The  well  of  waters  of  Nephtoah," 
and  other  noted  pluces,  were  marks  along  its  boundaries.  Its  situ^ 
tion  was  highly  favorable.  The  Braallness  of  the  territory,  as  Jose- 
phua  affirmed,  1,500  years  afterwards,  was  compensated  by  the  excel- 
leoce  of  the  land. 

To  whom  ia  this  lot?  Silently  the  majestic  warriorwho  had  lifted 
up  his  spear  over  Ai,  and  again,  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  at  Gibeon, 
turned  to  the  second  am  and  drew  forth  the  name  of — Benjamin! 
To  Elidad,  the  son  oT  Cbislon,  the  matter  was  intrusted;  for  he  was 
the  chosen  one  of  Benjjimin,  named  to  Moses  by  the  Lord  Jehovah 
htmaelf  as  one  of  those  who  shonliJ  "  divide  the  land."    Thus  Benja 
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min,  whose  place  in  the  wilderness  had  been  on  the  west  of  the  Taber* 
nacle  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  was  established  in  Canaan,  next 
south  of  Ephraim.  There  his  tribal  standard,  the  Wolfy  was  set  np. 
Yonder  eminence  of  Mizpah  was  his ;  yonder  conic  hill,  Bimmon, 
was  his.  As  we  sit  here,  all  that  line  of  summits  to  the  south 
formed  a  portion  of  the  first  lot,  which  fell  to  Benjamin. 

And  lo,  the  blast  of  trumpets  announces  the  bringing  forth  of  th% 
second  lot.  It  is  a  district  on  the  southwest  of  Judah,  containing  at 
the  time  about  twenty  cities,  with  their  villages,  spread  around  the 
venerable  well  of  Beersheba.  It  was  the  ancestral  seat.  Here  Abra- 
ham lived  nearly  a  century.  Here  Isaac  was  born,  and  Jacob.  It 
was  the  last  place  inhabited  by  Israel,  before  going  down  to  Egypt 

To  whom  is  this  lot?  Simeon.  In  the  desert-pilgrimage  he  had 
encamped  with  Reuben  and  Gad  on  the  south  of  the  sacred  tent. 
Now,  far  separated  from  them,  he  was  to  set  up  his  tribal  banner,  the 
Sword,  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  Canaan,  and  there  wage  a  steady 
warfare  with  Philistines,  Amalekites,  and,  all  the  uneasy  sons  of  the 
desert.  To  his  representative,  Shomuel,  son  of  Ammihud,  the  second 
lot  was  given,  and  then  Joshua  prepared  for  the  next. 

The  third  lot.  This  is  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  far-famed 
Land  of  Galilee,  the  home  of  Jesus,  stretching  from  Mount  Carmel 
on  the  west,  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  east.  It  embraced  Tabor, 
Cana,  Tiberias,  and  Nazareth  within  its  limits.  It  fell  to  Zebulun. 
During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  he  ha<I  camped  with 
Judah  and  Isv^achar  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle.  Now  his  tribal 
standard,  a  Ship,  was  to  be  fixed  in  the  far  north.  Joshua  gave  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  Elizaphan,  the  son  of  Parnach,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  great  drawing. 

The  fourth  lot  comprised  the  territory  immediately  south  of  the 
last.  It  embraced  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  called  "  the  8eed-])lot 
of  God,"  together  with  Beth-shean,  Endor,  >Ie£:idd(),  and  many  others. 
Next  to  Jerusalem,  this  region  was  to  become  the  most  famous  in 
Jewish  history.     It  fell  to  Issachar. 

The  fifth  lot  fell  to  Asher.  It  lay  northwest  of  Zebulun  and  Issa- 
char, on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  contained  some  of  the  richest 
soil  in  Palestine. 

The  sixth  lot  fell  to  Naphtali.  It  is  the  extreme  north  of  ancient 
Canaan,  including  the  splendid  valley  of  Ccelesyria,  and  the  moun- 
tainous country  inclosing  it,  with  a  soil,  as  Josephus  wrote,  rich  and 
productive,  at  the  very  apex  of  the  country. 
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The  seventh  lot  fell  to  Dan.  It  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve, 
bat  possessed  eminent  natural  advantages.  With  Ephraim  on  the 
north,  and  Benjamin  on  the  east,  the  city  of  Joppa  as  a  seaport,  and 
the  rich  plain  of  Sharon  for  his  corn-land,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  allotmeni^  found  in  the  urn. 

itt        m        *        *        *        m        *         *         *         4^* 

But  the  shades  of  evening  are  falling,  and  the  lines  upon  our  map 
have  become  indistinct  All  the  villagers  of  modem  Shiloh  are 
gathered  around  us,  each  with  a  right  hand  extended,  not  so  much 
in  token  of  unity,  still  less  of  hospitality,  as  in  urgent  demand  for 
backsheesh.  Our  tents  and  company  are  a  mile  or  more  east,  and 
these  people  have  none  of  the  best  reputation.  Theft,  wounds,  even 
murder,  are  attributed  to  them.  So  we  will  fold  up  our  map ;  and 
taking  a  last  look  at  the  little  eminence  on  which  the  Tabernacle 
stood  and  the  surrounding  hills,  where  the  tribal  banners  served  for 
rallying  points  to  the  children  of  Jacob,  we  will  hasten  down  the 
incline  eastward,  happy  at  the  privilege  we  have  enjoyed  of  contem- 
plating, here  upon  the  very  spot,  the  Great  Lottery  at  Shiloh. 

And  as  we  lie  down  to  rest,  surrounded  by  this  wild  population, 
but  feeling  that  "more  are  they  who  are  for  us  than  against  us,'*  we 
will  recall  lines  written  by  one  who  many  a  year  since  attained  to 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  walked  the  eternal  hills : 

"  Look  up,  my  soul ;  pant  toward  the  eternal  hills. 

Those  heavens  are  fairer  than  they  seem  ; 
There  pleasures  all  sincere  glide  on  in  crystal  rills, 

There  not  a  dreg  of  guilt  defiles ; 
No  grief  disturbs  the  stream. 

Tliat  Canaan  knows  no  noxious  thing, 

No  cursed  soil,  no  tainted  spring ; 

No  roses  grow  on  thorns,  nor  honey  wears  a  sting." 

— Advance  Herald. 

• 

The  boundai-ies,  then,  for  many  centuries,  suggested  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  several  tribes,  just  as  the  lines  of  circumvallation  estab- 
lished by  the  Grand  Lodge.,  in  the  establishment  of  a  subordinate 
lodge,  suggest  the  jurisdiction,  allot  the  territory,  and  limit  the  work 
of  each  subordinate.  But  the  tribal  laws  were  far  more  rigid  than 
the  Masonic.  No  member  of  a  tribe  could  hold  land  outside  of  his 
own  jurisdiction,  or  marry  a  wife  except  of  his  own  tribe,  or  acquire 
any  legal  rights  except  those  of  a  stranger.  Women  were  restricted 
in  marriage,  to  men  of  their  own  tribe,  as  is  forcibly  shown  in  tht 
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case  of  "the  daiighterB  of  Zetophehad,"  described  in  the  leotareB  | 
the  adoptive  degree  of  that  name.      It  appears  fVom  the  t 
record  (Numbei-a  xxvii.)  that  Zelophehad,  a  most  faithful  nun,! 
died  in  the  wilderness  before  the   great  caravaii  reached   Caau 
His  five  daughters,  therefore,  approached  Moses,  and  asked  that  i 
the  distribution  of  conquered  territory  they  might  have  their  fathertr 
share.     The  request  was  granted,  and  the  record  so  made  up.     Aflei 
the  conquest  {Joshua  xvii.  1-6)  Joshua  "gave  them  an  iuherilance 
among  the  brethren  of  their  father,"  in  the  tribe  of  Manas^li,  east 
of  the  Jordan.    In  answer  to  the  query  concerning  the  marriage  of 
these  women,  Moses  had  ordained :  "  Let  them  marry  to  whom  thej 
thioli    best,  only  to  tho   '>*-'■'■.■  '-''  'h-  •v-'-i'  -.i'  their  fiUher  (ZeloiJ 
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atta  of  Manasseh)  shall  they  marry.    So  shall  not  the  inheritaaot  0< 
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the  obildren  of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe;  for  every  one  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  his  fothers.  And  every  daughter  that  possesseth  an  inheri- 
tance in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel,  shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  ths 
&mily  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy 
every  man  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  Neither  shall  the  inheritance 
remove  from  one  tribe  to  another  tribe;  but  every  one  of  the  tribet 
of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own  inheritance. 
Even  aa  the  Lord  commanded  Mo8es,so  did  the  danghters  of  Zeloph- 
ehad ;  for  Mahlah,  Tirzab,  and  Hoglah,  and  Af  ilcah,  and  Noah,  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  were  married  onto  their  father's  brothers' 
sods;  and  they  were  married  into  the  families  of  the  sons  of  iS.a^ 
nasseh  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe 
nf  the  &mily  of  their  father."     (Numbers  xxxvi.) 

It  is  a  fitting  close  to  this  chapter  to  present  at  one  view  the  tribal 
badges  worn  npon  the  standards  of  Israel  through  the  deserts,  in  the 
forty  years'  wanderings,  in  the  campaigns  that  resulted  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  national  career  for  nearly  five  cea> 
turies,  or  until  the  division,  B-O.  976. 
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CHAPTEfi  XXL 


JOBDAN  AND  ITS  SEA. 


N  Friday,  May  8, 1868,  at  8^  a.m.,  I  left  my  boarding-house 
at  Jerusalem,  the  Prussian  House  of  St  John,  and  with 
two  servants  and  their  horses,  together  with  a  guard,  fur- 
nished me  for  the  consideration  of  twenty  francs  by  the 
Sheikh  of  Bethphage,  took  my  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
Sheikh  of  Bethphage,  Mustapha  by  name, /an/i^  from  the  Pasha  of 
Jemsalem  the  privilege  of  conducting  and  guarding  travellers  to  the 
▼alley  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  He  has  a  good  thing  of  it,  out 
of  the  thousands  who  annually  make  this  pilgrimage,  and  accumulates 
mdch  wealth.  His  prices  vary  with  the  purse  and  in  experience  of 
travellera  I  paid  him  a  Napoleon  ($4.00),  because  I  went  alone. 
Had  there  been  a  party  of  us,  the  expense  would  have  been  about 
five  francs  each.  But  I  cheerfully  admit  that  my  social  qualities  are 
not  expansive  enough  to  endure  a  travelling  party  in  the  Holy  Land. 
I  have  never  seen  any  two  men,  in  such  a  combination,  who  wanted 
to  go  the  same  way,  or  stop  at  tlie  same  hours  of  the  day,  or  eat  at 
the  same  time,  or  do  the  same  thing  generally.  There  is  always  a 
dyspeptic  preacher  with  each  half  dozen  travellers  here,  and  every 
thing  gives  way  to  his  whims.  No ;  I  will  sooner  travel  "  on  foot  and 
alone  "  than  "  to  make  one  "  in  a  party  to  the  Dead  Seju 

Going  down  the  Via  Dolorom,  on  the  side  of  which  our  hotel  is 
situated,  our  horses'  iron  shoes  making  an  unholy  rattling  upon  the 
stones  of  the  sacred  street,  I  passed  the  valley  of  Tyroixeon,  through 
which  Damascus  street  runs,  and  began  to  ascend  towards  St.  Ste- 
phen's Gate,  observing  the  various  "  Sacred  Stations,"  so  called,  along 
the  way.  At  each  of  these,  Catholic  devotees  pause  and  worship. 
Soon  the  arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo  is  before  me,  suggestive,  but  in  name 
only,  of  the  most  solemn  incident  that  this  world  affords.    On  the 
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left  of  the  arch  I  see  a  cluster  of  the  acarlet  poppy,  growing  upon  a 
houee-top;  on  the  right  the  various  eatrunces  to  the  Temple  area,  or 
great  plaliurm  of  Mount  Morlah,  which  ^Beems  green  and  inviting 
tn  this  morniug  light.  Little  children  are  playing  there  in  great 
numbers,  aud  making  the  Haram,  or  Sacred  Inclosure  (as  the 
Mohmnmedans  term  it),  vocal  with  shouts.  Women,  closely  wrapped 
in  ghostly-white  veatments,  walk  leisurely  lo  and  fro.  But,  tempt- 
ing as  the  place  appears  through  these  open  gates,  I  know  very  well 
that  'twere  as  much  as  my  life  were  woitn  to  enter  without  an  or- 
dej  from  Nazif  Fasha,  the  Governor, 

So,  passing  forward,  I  meet  a  large  company  of  negroes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  look  shiny,  and  contented  enough  in  this 
bright  sunshine.  1'heir  cheerful  laugh  and  chatter  remind  me  of 
many  a  scene  in  my  own  country,  so  far  in  the  West  that  it  is  only 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  now.  Next  is  the  opeuing  to  the 
Governor's  palace,  the  steps  lined  with  red-legged  Zouavea.  Ont  of 
this  building  comes  every  afternoon,  jnst  before  sunset,  the  wild 
Saracenic  music  so  dear  to  Oriental  ears,  but  suggesting  to  mine 
only  the  Plutonian  bray  of  a  cavoyard  of  donkeya  In  the  distance, 
it  sounds  well  enough ;  but  at  short  quarters,  a  good  deal  less  drum 
and  a  good  deal  more  lime  would  be  acceptable  to  me.  Now  I  pass 
out  at  SL  Stephen's  Gate,  the  Mount  of  Olives  rising  in  its  gray  and 
solemn  m&jeetj  before  me.  On  my  lefl  hand,  in  front,  is  ihe  little 
inclosure  of  a  half  acre,  Qetlisemane,  prominent'  now  chiefly  for  its 
grove  of  eight  aged  ohve-trees  that  peer  over  the  high  stone  wall  stir- 
rounding  it.  I  pass  close  by  the  low  entrance,  suggestive  of  thftt 
humility  so  forcibly  taught  me,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  in  the 
degree  of  Boyal  Arch.  But  the  blasphemy  of  inclosing  that  sacred 
spot  in  a  high,  whitewashed  wall,  and  making  a  man  pay  a  dollar  to 
go  in,  deatroye  its  beat  asaociatious.  On  the  right  from  St>  Stephen's 
Gate  ia  the  vast  wall.  1,500  feet  long,  which  supports  the  Temple 
area  on  the  east.  At  the  further  corner,  this  wall  ia  eighty  feet  high ; 
at  the  nearest,  about  hfty.  The  immense  stones  of  which  the  lower 
strata  are  composed,  show  moat  signi&cantly  in  ibis  morning  suu- 
hght  Under  the  wall,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  ia  a  cemetery  for 
Moslems,  lilled  with  whitewashed  monuments,  and  crowded  thia 
Friday  morning  with  Moslem  company, 

Puasing  across  the  brook  Kedron,  over  a  little  bridge,  I  rise  tha 
first  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Here  ia  another  cemetery,  whose 
graTB-atones  show,  in  language  and  form,  that  a  different  race  awatta 


the  resurrection  nnder  tbem.    They  are  Jewe.    Many  of  the  sto 
ue  of  great  antiquity.    The  two  races,  always  inimical  to  each  oth 
lie  face  to  face  in  death,  unfriendly  to  the  last,  while  the  valley  d 
the  Kedron  stands  placidly  between,  suggesting  better  thoughts. 
guard  burets  forth  here  in  a  long,  monotonous  song,  or  howl,  whi^ 
the  Arabs  ignorantly  conceive  to  be  mitaie.     Music!    It  is  worse  than  i" 
haud-orgau ;    worse  than  the  Fellow-Crafte  Song  as   I  used  to  hear 

Brother  Y sing  it     I   hare  heard   a  great  deal  of  this  Arab 

mnaic,  but  it  is  always  aupleasuiit.  SoAnning  the  appearance  of  the 
guard,  I  find  his  head  covered  with  a  cotton  handkerchief,  tied  on 
with  a  rope;  his  feet  enshrouded  in  large  red  gaitere,  turned  up  at 
the  toes,  stockingless ;  his  legs  bare  to  the  knees.  Hia  name,  as 
aearly  as  I  can  speak  it,  is  Hhhmdbh.  He  has  the  usual  Arab  cloak, 
with  a  hood;  is  girded  with  a  sword  like  that  which  "the  corporal 
of  the  guard"  used  to  wear,  of  a  wet  night,  in  "  Company  B,  Sixth 
Kegiment,  Home  Qnards,"  and  carries  before  him  a  double-barreled 
shot-gun,  1  hope  not  loaded.  If  my  life  is  to  rest  upon  his  pluck, 
I  shall  never  return  to  Jerusalem  again ;  and  the  Eqnitable  Life 
Assurance  may  as  well  get  ready  to  pay  my  widow  that  $4,000. 

I  passed  successively  a  fanatic,  wearing  a  sheep-skia  dress,  travel- 
ling to  Bethany  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  His  mode  of  locomo- 
tion was  really  peculiar,  I  have  seen  men.  at  home,  bo  befuddled 
with  driuk  as  to  use  bolh  sides  of  a  road  at  the  same  time  ;  but  tbia 
poor  chap  is  literally  making  trafka  by  lyiitjf  down  and  vieaauring 
his  length  in  the  road !  He  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  huge 
measuring- worm.  Judging  from  the  marks  he  made,  I  should  say 
he  was  about  Sve  feet  eight  inches,  and  would  reach  Bethany,  at 
present  rate,  by  miduight.  Great  lack  to  him.  I  gave  bim  an 
orange,  and  it  seemed  to  do  him  good.  The  next  person  I  encounter 
is  a  woman,  driving  a  donkey  before  her,  loaded  with  stone;  she 
herself  at  the  same  time  carrying  a  heavy  load  on  her  back,  and 
knitting  a  slocking  as  she  walks.  I  will  say  for  her,  however,  that 
she  is  tJie  only  really  indnatrious  woman  of  her  race  I  have  met  for 
a  week.  If  I  knew  her  name  I  would  embalm  it  here;  but  were  I 
to  epealk  to  her  the  feliahs  aroand  would  mob  me. 

Beyond  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  a  little  way  on  my  left 
hand,  is  the  path  up  which  King  David  walked,  weeping,  and  with 
naked  feet  and  covered  head,  when  submitting  his  sorrows  to  God 
(3  Sam.  XV.  30).  This  path  runs  up  a  series  of  little  tsrracen  abund- 
ntly  prodactive  iu  olives  and  figs. 
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Rising  to  the  crest  of  Olivet,  I  take  a  survey,  over  my  lejft  shoul- 
der, of  the  splendid  panorama  of  th^  City  of  the  Great  King,  on 
which  I  never  weary  with  gazing.  There  is  but  one  better  locality 
for  seeing  Jerusalem  than  this ;  that  is  Mount  Scopas,  about  a  mile 
north  of  Mount  Olivet  From  Mount  Olivet,  however,  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  buildings  and  around  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  leisurely 
and  accurately  as  though  studying  a  model  of  the  city  upon  a  table. 
Its  bulwarks,  towers,  and  regal  buildings,  from  this  summit,  must 
have  appeared,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  transcendently  glorious. 
Perhaps  Croly  had  this  point  in  view  when,  in  his  Salathiel^  he  de- 
scribes the  Temple  of  Herod  in  words  of  great  power. 

And  now  the  noble  expanse  of  water,  the  Dead  Sea,  fifty  by  nine 
miles  in  extent,  which  I  am  to-day  to  visit,  breaks  before  my  eyes^ 
fifteen  miles  distant.    It  looks  from  here  like  a  silver  sea.   Pushing 
on,  past  the  beggar  as  naked  as  the  law  allows ;  past  the  long  filef 
of  native  women,  tattooed  hideously  with  blue  upon  the  lower  lip 
and  chin,  with  their  breasts  indecently  exposed,  and  each  having 
pendent  upon  the  neck  one  or  more  heavy  silver  coins,  I  now  round 
the  last  point,  and  see  the  village  before  me,  Bethany,  memorable  as 
the  locality  where  Lazarus  was  raised  to  a  second  mortality  by  an 
enlivening  voice  (John  xi.),  and   where,  on  the  Wednesday  of  the 
Passion  Week,  two  days  before  his  crucifixion,  Jesus  received  the 
costly  ofiering  which  a  generous  woman  made  him  in  anointing  his 
body  for  burial,  eliciting  the  hypocrisy  of  Judas,  his  covetous  defence 
of  the  poor,  and  the  overwhelming  rebuke  of  the  Master.    Here  the 
brightness  of  his  divinity  shone  forth,  and  here,  too,  his  condemning 
word   fell  upon   the  fruitless  tree,  which  then    to  the   very  root 
withered  away.    The  loose  stones  on  this  hillside,  rattling  under  my 
horse's  feet,  recall  the  many  instances  of  stoning  to  death  practised 
in  this  vicinity.     How  those  old  Jews  did  believe  in  "  the  virtue  of 
stones."    (Vide  Noah  Webster's  old  Spelling  Book),    Lucky,  the  old 
man  in  the  fable  was  not  so  hasty  in  their  use.    Amongst  the  ab- 
surd, often  ludicrous  stories  told  here  of  Jesus,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
no  one  describes  him  as  fastening  his  cruel  tormentors  on  the  stoop, 
as  they  bowed  over  to  pick  up  stones  for  their  hateful  employment ! 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  such  story,  though  I  never  heard  of  it, 
I  give  here  an  accurate  view  of  Bethany  in  its  present  degraded 
state. 

Going  over  the  path  that  Jesus  so  often  trod,  .on  his  way  to  the 
home  of  Martha  and  Mary,  I  wind  through  the  miserable  huts  of 
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Bediany,  ranrnDg  the  g&nutlet  of  ite  entire  populatiou,  who  et&nd 
oy  the  roadside  crying  "  bnchsheesh,  howadji,"  and  so  ou  ;  oat  at  the 
farther  end,  looking  wistl'iilly  npon  the  house  and  garden  in  which. 
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traditiou  says,  Ijazarus  and  his  sisters  lived.  Upou  a  sultry  day 
like  this  the  traveller  will  pi-efer  to  pass  around  this  Tillage,  rather 
than  encounter  the  tilth  and  vermin  of  Bethany. 

[On  a  hill,  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  is  the  town  of  Bethphage,  where 
ly  sheikh  lives.  It  looks  much  prettier  and  larger  than  its  Bister 
of  Bethany.  But  probably, " 'tis  distance  lends  enchantment 
io  the  view,"  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances.  Here  the  road 
from  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Olivet  joins  my  oivn;  the  way  David 
is  said  to  have  come  when  he  fled  from  before  his  rebellious  sou,  aa 
intimati^d  above.  Down  this  valley  must  oft«n  have  walked  the  Ka.s, 
elegantly  described  us  "one  who  displayed  courage  without  raslmesB; 
humility  without  meanuess;  dignity  withoutarrogance;  peraeveranoe 
without  obstinacy,  and  afl'ection  without  weakness." 

We  are  now  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Bethany,  at  a  gushing  foun- 
tain, inclosed  in  a  stone  framework  designed  to  collect  the  water  for 
tnveUers'  use.     It  is  close  -by  the  roadside,  and  very  oonvenient  foi 
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wayfarers.  As  my  guard  informs  me  that  we  shall  find  no  more  water 
for  several  hours,  my  Arab  servants  drink  their  fill  here,  while  I  ride 
on,  secure  in  a  quart-bottle  full  of  good  coffee  stowed  away  in  my 
wallet  In  Holy  Land  travel  a  man  should  lean  on  his  coffee-bottle. 
The  road  now  rapidly  descends,  and  I  begin  to  realize  that  firom 
Jerasalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  I  have  a  descent  to  make  of  nearly  four 
thousand  feet  The  air,  fortunately,  what  there  is  of  it,  blows  up 
the  valley ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  the  heat  already  begins  to  be  oppres- 
sive. The  deep  blue  haze  from  the  mountains  of  Moab,  that  rise  up 
before  me,  suggests  a  fearfully  hot  day,  and  so  does  the  dark  leaden 
mist  that  hangs  over  the  Dead  Sea  yonder,  which  I  am  approaching. 
I  wonder  if  Bahr  Loot  (the  Sea  of  Lot,  as  the  natives  crfl  it)  pre- 
sented this  appearance  to  Moses  when  he  stood  on  that  tall  peak 
yonder,  and  looked  over  this  way  with  such  a  longing  gaze.  It  is 
quite  likely ;  for  it  was  this  time  of  year,  only  four  or  five  weeks 
earlier,  that  Moses  died,  and  Joshua  led  the  people  across  the  Jordan 
at  the  place  I  am  to  visit  before  night 

Half  an  hour  further,  and  the  season  is  two  weeks  advanced  iVom 
what  it  was  on  the  hills  about  Jerusalem.  Here  the  natives  are 
gathering  their  crop  of  beans  (lentils,  the  pottage-bean  of  Jacob  and 
Esau),  and  cutting  down  their  harvest  of  barley.  Men  sit  on  their 
haunches,  and  reach  out  with  the  left  hand  to  grasp  the  barley. 
They  cut  it  with  a  poor,  dull  sickle,  about  as  big  as  a  case-knife,  held 
in  the  right  hand.  After  the  reaper  has  cut  all  within  reach,  he 
rises  up,  hitches  a  step  forward,  and  squats  again.  As  fast  as  cut, 
the  barley  is  tied  up  and  taken  away  by  the  women  and  children. 
A  flock  of  goats  and  sheep  follow  immediately  behind  the  reapers, 
and  glean  all  that  is  left  for  them ;  no  very  abundant  leavings,  I  am 
sure.  In  the  distance,  a  flight  of  vultures  are  hovering  over  some 
object,  probably  a  wounded  goat,  for  whose  death  they  are  anxiously 
waiting.  The  flies  bred  in  this  hot  valley  begin  to  distress  our  poor 
brutes ;  and  I  feel  relieved  when,  two  hours  further,  the  road  brings 
me  upon  open  ground.  Here  are  considerable  ruins  of  what  was 
once  a  large  place.  Bleached  land-shells  abound.  Upon  one  of  the 
squared  stones  I  trace  an  emblem  similar  to  the  crux  ansata,  so  fire- 
quent  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  upon  another  a  handsome  mould- 
ing made  upon  its  three  sides.  As  nearly  as  I  can  draw  them,  the 
figures  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 

Somewhere  on  my  left  here  must  have  stood  Bahurim,  connected 
with  various  incidents  in  Holy  Writ;  and  near  it  I  see  a  corioiii 
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specimen  of  cnrred  Btratification,  which^  had  I  the  time  to  spare,  I 
would  examine  more  minutely.    Now  there  passes  me  a  sheikh,  graye 

and  patriarchal  in  appearance,  with  state- 
ly figure,  calm,  composed  countenance, 
and  long  white  beard.  I  know  he  looks 
just  as  Abraham  did  when  he  was  here. 
The  confused  character  of  these  hills, 
the  contorted  strata  and  general  want  of 
geological  and  topographical  order  that 
pervades  the  twelve  miles  of  country  I 
was  passing  over,  throws  some  light,  per- 
haps, upon  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
following  the  account  in  Joshua  of  the 
boundary  lines,  which  ran  somewhere 
here  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  It  is  literally  a  **  terrible,  un- 
inhabited wilderness.*' 

In  four  hours'  ride  from  Jerusalem  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  northwestern  bay 
of  {Bahr  Loot)  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  use- 
less to  endeavor  to  portray  my  feelings  at 
this  consummation  of  forty  years'  desire. 
CTp  to  this  moment  I  had  always  felt  that  to  gaze  upon  the  Dead  Sea 
must  be  the  highest  privilege  of  a  traveller.  But  everything  around 
me  now  is  as  desolation.  The  barrenness  of  the  hills  approaching 
the  sea  is  awful  beyond  description.  A  livid  color  hangs  upon  the 
rocks  and  clays.  The  scanty  vegetation  seems  as  stiff  and  dead  as 
coral.  Not  a  bird,  not  an  insect  is  visible  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  great  precipices  in  the  mountains  beyond  the  sea 
actually  seem  to  frown  above  me,  as  if  warning  me  to  proceed  no 
further.  I  am  conscious  of  a  gloomy  superstition  oppressing  my 
soul,  and  already  can  almost  behold  phantoms  in  the  air.  In  such 
scenes  as  these  dwelt  the  stem,  high-minded  teacher,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  here  was  the  place  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus. 

A  long  descent  to  a  valley  gives  some  variety  to  the  scene,  and 
shuts  the  horrible  vision  from  my  eyes.  Now  I  approach  a  Moham- 
medan mosque  connected  with  a  large  but  deserted  khan.  A  well  of 
water,  but  warm  and  sulphurous,  invites  me  to  alight  from  my  hors« 
and  enter.    The  guide  says  this  is  Neby  MousOy  the  tomb  of  Mosee, 

and  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  ia  much  jiaited  by  the 
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natiyes  for  purposes  of  worship.  The  door  is  coyered,  not  barricadedi 
by  a  chain  ingeniously  hung  in  front,  like  one  that  I  saw  in  Oebal  a 
few  weeks  since.  The  windows  of  the  mosque  are  strongly  protected 
by  iron  bars,  upon  which  are  tied  innumerable  rags  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  woolen,  the  tokens  of  Moslem  deyotion.  Within  I  can  see  a 
tomb  coyered  with  a  ragged  cloth,  once  richly  embroidered  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  worked  in  silyer,  and  a  canopy  hung  oyer  that; 
An  elegant  silyer  dish,  chased  in  Saracenic  ornamentation,  stands  on 
the  window  ledge,  shai)ed  somewhat  like  a  belL  The  khan  or 
tayem  is  yery  large,  and  contains  many  stables  for  brutes,  and  apart- 
ments for  men.  The  well  or  cistern  is  about  ten-  feet  deep.  Inside 
of  the  inclosing  wall  of  the  whole,  are  seen,  at  interyals  of  ten  fee^ 
large  stone  rings  for  fastening  horses,  placed  about  two  feet  firom  the 
ground.  The  dome  of  the  mosque  is  surmounted  by  the  usual  cres- 
cent, inclosing  a  star. 

One  writer  informs  us :  ^'This  tomb  is  held  in  great  yeneration  by 
all  natiye  Mohammedans.  The  structure  oyer  the  graye  (whose 
graye  cannot  now  be  ascertained)  is  coyered  with  elegant  carpeting 
and  painted  calico,  extendiilg  on  all  sides  to  the  ground.  This 
canopy  is  adorned  with  many  long  strings  of  wooden  beads  hung 
around  it"  The  Greek  Christians  affirm  that  this  building  was 
simply  erected  by  a  Christian  saint  named  Moses;  but  this,  of  course, 
the  Moslems  disayow.  I  am  told,  in  Jerusalem,  that  some  years 
men  and  women  in  great  numbers  come  to  Xeby  Mousa^  all  the 
way  from  Damascus  and  other  places,  to  worship.  An  old  trayeller 
says  *Hhe  name  of  its  founder  is  unknown;"  nor,  as  an  author 
remarks,  ^^  is  he  much  wronged  by  being  forgotten,  since  so  mean  a 
building  can  give  no  fame  to  the  founder."  Another  one  describes  a 
procession  he  met  on  the  way  to  this  place,  haying  a  liye  goat  in 
company,  which  they  were  about  to  sacrifice,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
some  yow ;  reminding  us  of  the  scape-goat  of  the  Leyitical  worship, 
which  was  led  into  these  hills  by  an  appointed  servant  of  the  Temple^ 
and  here  turned  loose  to  the  jackal  and  wolf  of  the  wilderness. 

The  surroundings  of  Xeby  Mousa  are  extremely  desolate;  not  a 
shrub  or  blade  of  grass  being  yisible  on  the  naked  sides  of  the  hills, 
scarred  with  fissures  and  gaps,  where  the  old  hermits  used  to  dwell 
in  the  clifis  of  the  valleys,  in  the  curves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
rocks,  among  the  bushes  (JoD  xxx.  6).  If  I  could  only  look  south 
from  this  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation  to  the  little  white  dome 
that  coycrs  Neby  Haroun  (the  tomb  of  Aaron),  on  Mount  Hor^  two 
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bnndrcd  miles  distant  I    Bat  theresting-placflof  the  firet  High-Pneat 
if  lerasl  is  too  distant  for  my  eye. 

Berore  deBcendiiig  lower,  I  look  aeroBs  the  valley  to  detect,  if  it 
may  be,  the  Abd-shitlim,  the  last  encunipinent  of  Israel  ere  entering 
the  Promised  Land,  and  read  the  appropriate  passages.  It  was  hard 
to  read,  and  harder  to  gaze.  Even  the  sight  of  the  printed  paper 
vaB  lost,  at  times,  In  the  hot  and  tremulous  haze  of  the  Oriental 
Doon.  At  one  place  I  caught  sight  of  the  road  leading  from  Mar 
Saba  to  Jericho,  passing  through  an  apparently  impassable  gorge  in 
whose  depths  the  company  of  camels  looked  no  larger  than  the  head 
of  the  Senior  Warden's  gavel,  in  the  West. 

Basting  at  the  khan  of  Nehy  Monsa,  I  again  go  forward,  climbing 
the  last  range  of  hills  that  separato  me  from  the  object  of  my  visit; 
then  descending  by  a  long  and  unpleasant  way  to  the  "plains  of  Jor- 
dan." About  a  mile  below  J^ebij  Mousa,  is  the  best  spot  for  viewing 
the  tea.  It  ia  now  high  noon,  the  most  sultry  hour  of  a  fearfully  hot 
day.  Sand  clouds  are  flying  along  the  distant  reaches  of  the  valley, 
pnahing  lost  year's  stubble  over  the  plain,  Flights  of  pigeons  reheve, 
inft  slight  degree,  the  terrible  monotony  of  the  scene.  Moving  forward, 
another  hour  brings  me  to  the  cane-brukes  that  skirt  the  sea.  These 
cane-brakes,  when  set  on  fire,  burn  like  pine-shingles.  Brother  K.  B. 
Triatam,  at  AJn  Jidy,  twenty-five  miles  sonth  of  here,  put  a  brand  to 
such  a  thicket,  and  it  devoured  the  briers  and  thorns,  kindled  in  the 
thickets  of  the  forest,  and  mounted  up  like  the  lifting  up  of  smoke 
(lamah  ix.  18).  In  one  of  these  small  cane-brakes,  my  guide  points  oat 
a  small  pool  of  water,  fVom  which  he  and  the  Arab  eervanta  greedily 
drink,  but  one  mouthful  suffices  me.  It  is  mawkish  and  sulphnr* 
ons  sixtS.  Strange  to  say,  the  water  abounds  in  a  small  black  shell- 
fish,  of  which  I  preserved  a  few  specimens  in  my  vest  pocket  The 
proper  name  is,  1  believe,  melania. 

A  tniveller  fancies  that  the  bark  of  these  shrubs  has  the  scent  and 
tosle  of  smoke.  If  true,  I  ehonid  attribute  this,  not  so  much  to  the 
allusion  in  Oenesis  as  to  the  incessant  puffing  of  cigarettes  that 
goes  on  here,  from  the  mouth  of  every  visitor.  The  same  writer, 
(Chateaubriand)  elegantly  teslifiea  to  Scripture  images  thus:  "This 
burning  siin,  this  impetuous  eagle,  this  barren  flg-tree ;  — all  the  poe. 
tiy,  all  the  imagery  of  Scripture  are  here.  This  wild,  barren,  desolate 
scenery  is  a  fitting  accompaniment  of  the  mysterious  sea  which  rolls 
ita  waves  iver  the  guilty  cities." 
■  fassing  the  cane-brake,  only  a  short  interval  separates  me  now 
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flrom  the  seashore.  To  my  astonishment,  a  flock  of  large  and  elegant 
ducks  were  floating  calmly  near  the  water's  edge,  suggesting  thonghta 
of  a  duck-supper.  But,  although  I  seized  the  shot-gun  firom  my 
guide  and  ran  towards  them,  they  were  too  fast  for  me,  and  scattered 
off  to  the  farther  side  of  the  sea.  However,  as  I  discoyered  afterwards 
that  the  gun  was  not  loaded,  or  capable  of  it,  it  makes  the  less  differ- 
ence. This  brief  run,  by  the  way,  came  near  ending  my  mortal  career 
then  and  there.  The  torrid  heat  reflected  from  the  sand,  the  fact  of 
my  haying  fasted  since  early  breakfast,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  ride, 
conspired  to  giye  me  a  yertigo  which  was  own  cousin  to  a  sunstroke. 
I  sat  down  upon  the  drifts  of  petrified  wood  that  line  the  shore,  drank 
my  strong  coffee,  hastened  to  disencumber  myself  of  clothing,  ate 
heartily  of  my  lunch,  and  in  half  an  hour  felt  reyiyed. 

The  Dead  Sea  !  How  sweetly  and  placidly  it  rippled  that  day 
at  my  feet,  along  its  smooth,  clean  sand  and  pebbles;  how  cool  its 
waters  to  my  hands  and  feet.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  hot 
as  the  day  was,  and  dangerous  as  the  experiment  was,  under  the 
dreadful  sun,  to  take  a  bath  in  it.  Carefully  holding  my  umbrella  over 
me,  1  waded  into  the  sea  until  the  water  was  up  to  my  chin;  thwi 
tested,  what  has  been  so  often  affirmed  of  this  singular  sea^  that  a 
ma7i  cannot  sifik  in  its  toatersj  for  I  had  only  to  draw  my  feet  under 
me  from  the  bottom,  taking  care  to  keep  them  perpendicular,  and  I 
floated  upright  under  my  umbrella,  like  a  graceful  merman.  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  case  is  to  prevent  your  feet  from  rising  to  the 
surface.  I  could  have  floated  in  this  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  sea. 
Inadvertently  wetting  my  head,  however,  I  got  some  water  in  my 
eyes,  from  which  I  suffered  severely  for  half  an  hour  afterwards.  It 
took,  in  fact,  several  days  to  bring  my  eyes  to  their  normal  state.  The- 
pain  is  like  that  produced  by  getting  diluted  vitriol  under  your  eye- 
lids, a  favorite  experiment  with  boys.  Coming  out,  I  was  covered, 
almost  in  a  moment,  by  an  inflorescence  of  salt  and  sulphur.  Mj 
head  and  ears  were  stiff  with  the  bitter  mixture,  which  kept  me  lick- 
ing my  chops  for  an  hour.  A  few  drops  of  the  Dead  Sea  water 
falling  upon  my  clothes  instantly  evaporated,  leaving  the  salt,  which 
remained  there  until  I  washed  it  out  a  week  afterwards. 

It  would  take  pages  to  collect  all  the  absurd  accounts  on  record 
concerning  this  basin  of  chemicals.  One  old  fellow  heard  a  dismal 
sound  proceed  from  its  waters,  like  the  stifled  clamors  of  the  wretched 
Sodomites  engulfed  in  its  waters !  He  had  probably  taken  a  dose  of 
arrack  in  this  hot  place,  and  it  got  into  his  head.    It  served  me  itui^ 
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way.  The  desolate  but  magnificent  features  of  the  locality  have  re- 
minded some  fervid  fancies  of  the  celestial  dream  embodied  in  Para- 
dise Lost  Its  rugged  and  pathless  rocks ;  the  native  dignity  of  its 
scenery ;  its  barrenness,  so  inhospitable  to  botanist  and  bee ;  the  black 
fetid  limestone  which  underlies  it,  and  starts  occasionally  into  view 
to  suggest  the  horrors  in  its  bed ;  the  waste  land  that  smoketh ;  its 
plants  bearing  fruits  that  never  come  to  ripeness ;  a  standing  pillar 
of  salty  a  monument  of  unbelievers'  souls  (Wisdom  ix.  7)— all  these 
have  been  described  time  and  again  in  books.    Poets  liave  written : 

"The  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

"  The  Dead  Sea  air, 
And  nothing  lives  that  enters  there;" 

and  many  other  words  to  that  effect  Josephus,  with  his  usual  gross  in- 
accuracy  of  detail,  avers  that  "  no  one  was  ever  drowned  in  the  Dead 
Sea! "  ^  Lucky  for  the  great  historian,  this  test  was  not  tried  on  him  I 
A  story  is  told  down  here  about  a  Frenchman  who  brought  a  ship  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  few  years  since,  for  exploration.  But  instead  of  get- 
ting bright  copper-boats,  as  Lieut  Lynch  did  in  1848,  this  genius 
brought  an  iron  one,  so  heavy  it  broke  down  the  camels  that "  toted  " 
the  pieces  from  Joppa.  Finally  it  was  got  to  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
immense  labor  and  expense,  put  together  and  launched.  Then  the 
heat  in  this  awful  hollow  collapsed  the  sides  and  made  it  leak.  The 
Arabs  naturally  stole  the  bolts  and  loose  rigging,  and  bolted  away 
with  *em.  Nobody  could  navigate  it  So  the  Frenchman  gave  it  to 
the  French  Consul;  the  French  Consul  gave  it  to  the  Turkish  Pasha 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem  gave  it  (profanely)  to  the 
devil ;  and  finally  it  was  sunk  at  the  bottom,  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  now 
lies,  I  suppose,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
wherever  they  may  be.  But  I  have  not  told  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  stories  I  heard  about  the  Dead  Sea.  In  1322  a  traveller  declared 
that  iron  would  fioat  in  this  water,  but  feathers  would  sink!  Some 
have  called  it  the  Lake  of  Asafoetida ;  some  the  Stream  of  Hell. 
Nothing  but  a  dog  ever  had  so  many  hard  names  as  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  the  fellow  who  wrote  that  metal  would  not  sink  here,  would 
have  changed  his  mind  had  he  seen  how  quickly  my  thirteen-bladed 
knife  went  under,  and  how  rapidly  I  snatched  it  out  again.  The 
queer  composition  reminds  nie  that  it  has  every  ingredient,  except, 
perhaps,  antimony,  foi  making  the  celebrated  bengal  lights.  Some 
day  a  Yankee  chemist  may  become  a  millionaire  out  of  this  water] 
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Josephns  says  of  the  bituminous  rock  that  floats  from  the  bottom, 
^  God  set  this  stone  on  fire  by  a  thonderbolt  **  (Ant  L,  xL  10).  Bat 
my  ^Miteratare  of  the  Dead  Sea''  is  so  exuberant,  I  must  throw  in  a 
page  or  two  solid: 

The  people  have  traditions  of  cities  whose  walls  and  booBea  are 
built  of  slabs  of  natiye  salt ;  a  nice  shelter  for  a  rainy  season  I  '' A 
land  of  brimstone  and  salt,  that  is  not  sown,  nor  beajreth;  nor  doth 
any  grass  grow  thereon ;  **  this  is  from  the  Apocrypha. 

'^  Where  now  the  Dead  Sea  rolls  its  sluggish  tide, 
Andmioumful  solitude  and  death  reside.'' 

The  ingredient  bromide,  dissolved  in  potash,  as  it  is  here,  makes 
bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash.  It  blackens  vegetable 
colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.97,  much  heavier  than  wat^.  In 
ordinary  sea-water  and  sea-weeds,  it  is  associated  with  chlorine  and 
iodine ;  also  in  some  brine  springs  belonging  to  rock-salt  deposits. 
This  bromide  of  potassium  is  used  medicinal^,  chiefly  in  serofulosiSf 
both  internally  and  externally;  dose,  four  to  eight  ^ins  daily;  the 
tribe  around  Jericho  evidently  do  not  use  it  for  their  disease.  This 
exhausts  my  chemical  knowlea^.  This  scene  of  indescribable  bar- 
renness ana  desolation,  of  hornd  drearinesss  and  marshy  despair,  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  is  finely  described  in  Bonar's  work,  jMge  326.  I  wish 
somebody  would  republish  it  in  this  country.  Standing  on  the 
shore,  in  this  seething,  fervent  heat,  and  reading  with  sofemn  awe 
the  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  as 
in  Genesis  xix.,  a  strange  connection  runs  through  my  mind  oetween 
the  office  of  Senior  Deacon  in  Fortitude  Lodge,  No.  47,  Kentucky, 
and  the  history  of  Sodom.  It  takes  a  hundred  times  longer  to  write 
it  than  to  think  it  out;  yet  here  is  the  chain  of  thought:  Lot  was  a 
model  of  hospitality  (see  Genesis  xix.) ;  the  Senior  Deacon,  in  his  ad- 
mitted duty  of  "welcoming  and  accommodating  visiting  brethren," 
is  the  medium  of  lodge  hospitality,  so  pleasant  and  so  good  to  its 
recipient  Jesus  declared  (in  Mark  vi.  11)  that  the  punishment  of 
inhospitality  to  his  apostles  should  be  greater  than  that  inflicted  on 
the  Sodomites.  (Q.  E.  D.)  Seeing  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  swimming  in 
these  waters,  I  recall  the  fact  that  the  American  traveller,  Stevens, 
when  he  was  here,  March  31, 1836,  saw  a  flock  of  gulls  (probably 
mallard-ducks,  like  mine)  floating  quietly  on  the  surface.  Some 
writers  have  aveiTed  with  innocence  that  no  bird  ever  alights  in  this 
water!  Recalling  David's  image  of  hell,  ^'  Eainin^  a  buruinff 
tempest,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  storm  "  (Psalm  xL  6),  and 
many  other  passages,  I  looked  over  the  sea  and  shuddered.  Recall- 
ing somebody's  account  of  the  groans  of  demons  issuing  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  will  acknowledge  uiat  in  my  own  dizziness  I  seemed 
to  hear  deep  sighs  come  from  the  water.  They  have  a  saying  down 
here^  that  a  man  who  spends  a  noontime  at  Babr  Loot  will  ler 
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|hoitsI  Tf  he  doesn't  look  out,  lie  will  make  one  of  himselt  Vis- 
itors should  come  earlier  in  the  day  than  I  did,  and  spend  Beyeral 
hours  in  esperiments.  For  instance,  boil  three  ouncea  of  the  water 
dry  in  a  tin  cup,  and  the  sediment  will  weigh  one  ounce ;  cover 
<gga  in  the  hot  aund  at  your  feet,  and  in  thirty  minutes  they  will  ba 
roasted,  (f(jn«,  and  burst  at  that;  bnild  a  Are  of  the  dry  brambles 
your  servant  can  gather  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  lav  bits  of  bitu- 
men on  it,  and  it  will  smell  like  a  bos  of  Richarosou's  Detroit 
natches;  drop  a  fresh  egg  in  the  sea  and  it  will  float  oue-third  out; 
put  H  drop  of  the  water  in  your  right  eye  and  yon  will  weep;  a 
drop  in  your  left  and  you  will  howl.  The  coldest  water  in  which  a 
person  can  swim  easily  ia  44°  Fahrenheit  The  stinted,  stunted 
shrubs;  the  uumeroua  aspects  of  desolation;  the  terrible  convulsions 
ef  nature;  the  burning  eun  and  the  heated  air;  the  barren,  sol t- 
crnated  terrene,  have  all  been  described  by  hundreds  of  travellers ;  and 
vhy  should  I  repeat  facts  published  in  a  hundred  volumes?  A 
light  boat  was  couveved  across  hero  from  Joppa,  in  1837,  by  Moore 
and  Beck.  Previously  to  that,  however,  Costigan,  who  lies  buried  at 
Jemaalem,  had  performed  the  exploit  of  navigating  the  Dead  Sea. 
Molyneanx  came  in  1847,  and  Lynch  in  1848.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  this  matter,  if  people  would  only  come  here  at  the  right 
season,  say  Deemiber  or  Jniniary.  All  the  phenomena  that  excite 
£0  much  amazement  in  the  traveller  result  from  the  superabund- 
ance of  salt  in  the  water,  and  the  tremendous  beat  of  the  sun.  The 
■deep  parts  of  the  great  Swedish  fresh-Kuter  lakes  are  atill  aall, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  that  minerah  A  thought  suggested  to  me  when 
I  spread  forth  my  hands  in  the  midst  of  the  Dead  Sea,  oa  he  that 
awimmeth  spreadeth  forth  his  hands  to  swim  (^Isaiah  zxv.  11).  In 
this  relation  we  have  an  abundajice  of  analogies  m  the  United  States. 
Nevada,  for  instance,  is  capable  of  supplying  the  world  with  salt.  It 
abounds  in  aalt  springs,  salt  marshes,  salt  mountains,  and  great  plains, 
where  the  evaporation  of  ages  has  leil  deposits  of  salt  almost  illimit- 
able in  extent.  For  mining  purposes,  the  salt  of  these  deposits  re- 
quires only  to  be  shoveled  into  sacks  and  transported  to  the  place  of 
use.  For  table  and  dairy  purposes,  it  ia  not  quite  equal  to  Eastern 
Bait  It  contains  a  slight  per  cent  of  impurity,  which  would  have 
to  be  removed  by  re-evaporation,  or  aom*  refining  process,  to  render 
it  marketable  for  domestic  use.  This  may  not  be  the  case  with  all 
deposits  of  this  character  within  the  State,  but  applies  to  such  of 
them  as  have  been  worked.  Within  fifty  miles  of  Reno,  and  not 
mire  than  one  mile  from  the  railroad,  are  some  of  the  finest  salt 
eprinM  iu  the  world.  One  gallon  of  water  will  evaporate  tliree 
[wundfl  of  the  best  quality  of  salt 

I  found  it  profitable,  hurried  as  I  was,  while  sitting  here  under  my 
white  umbrella,  to  read  every  Biblical  passage  I  could  find  in  which 
the  sea  or  its  surroundings  are  named ;  and  taking  a  piece  of  salt  io 

S'lioud,  which  had  been  broken  from  the  great  salt-mountain  {Jebel 
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Usdum)j  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  sea  yonder^  to*  write  this 
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I  saw  the  coming  of  righteous  Lot  into  this  circle  {ciccar)  of 
the  Jordan,  under  the  brotherly  kindness  of  his  uncle,  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  I  was  present  when  Chedorlaomer  inyaded  these  regions 
from  the  east,  and  oyerthrew  the  kings  of  these  cities,  in  a  great  bat- 
tle, and  captured  lx)t  and  his  household.  When,  by  the  activity  and 
prowess  of  Abraham  and  his  '  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own  house, 
three  hundred  and  eighteen,'  Lot  was  rescued,  I  witnessed  his  return 
to  Sodom.  I  recall  with  fidelity  the  days  when  all  this  region,  now 
a  howling  wilderness,  was  ^  well  watered  everywhere,  even  as  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord,'  and  productive  of  all  things  fit  for  the  use  of  man. 
I  saw  when  '  there  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even ;  and  Lot  sat 
in  the  gate  of  Sodom,  and  made  them  a  feast'  (Genesis,  xix.) ;  and 
when  they  warned  him;  saying,  *Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place,  for  the 
Lord  will  destroy  this  city,"  I  saw  the  aged  patriarch,  with  his  two 
daughters,  hasten  from  Sodom  and  enter  into  Zoar,  his  wife  tarrying 
to  be  transformed  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  Finally,  I  saw  when  ^  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomon^h  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven;  and  overthrew  those  cities,  and  the  plain, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the 
ground'  (Genesis  xix.  25).  Now,  nearly  forty  centuries  afterwards, 
broken  from  my  native  mountains,  I  am  made  to  relate  my  Story  of 
the  Lump  of  Salt  /" 

As  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  locate  here  the  names  of 
Freemasons,  I  concluded  to  dedicate  it  to  th^t  hearty  opponent  of  "  all 
secret  societies,"  President  Blanchard,  empowering  him  to  select 
nine  other  genial  spirits  like  himself,  and  occupy  the  whole  territory 
Much  good  may  it  do  them ! 

Two  hours  in  this  tormented  place  sufficed  me ;  and,  having  dressed 
and  eaten  a  few  oranges,  I  started  for  the  Jordan,  desiring  to  visit 
the  traditional  place  of  our  Saviour's  baptism.  This  took  me  only 
forty-five  minutes,  for  I  rode  fast,  and  the  ground  was  leveL  At  the 
first  point  of  striking  the  river-banks,  they  stand  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  stream,  and  are  caving  in  rapidly.  At  the  Pilgrim's  Ford, 
as  it  is  called,  I  spent  three  hours  taking  a  bath  to  wash  the  Dead  Sea 
impurities  from  me.  The  water  was  cool  and  pleasant  to  the  palate, 
though  somewhat  muddy.  Here  I  sung  the  hymns,  "  On  Jordan's 
Stormy  Banks,"  "  Shall  we  Gather  at  the  Eiver  ?"  and  others,  and  read 
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socoontA  of  our  Saviour's  baptism,  given  in  the  four  Kvangeligts. 
Tiijs  is  probablj-  the  very  spot,  or  at  least  very  near  it,  wbere  this 
event  oecorred.  A  party  of  British  naval  officers  was  just  leaving 
the  place,  with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting.  I  find 
this  claas  of  men  always  social,  gentlemanly,  ready  to  resjiond  to  a 
fiiendly  salutation,  and,  as  a  friend  suggests, "  nothing  stuck  up  about 
tbfau."  A  kjagfiaher  perched  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  Stream 
eailinked  the  historical  Jordan  with  the  streams  and  swims  of  my 
yonth,  A  theological  writer  says  "  all  orthodox  Christians  walk 
fondly  together  until  they  oome  to  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  ;  at  the 
■Rater's  edge  they  draw  the  line." 

I  cannot  record  a  tithe  of  the  solemn  reflections  that  moved  me  I 
during  my  memorable  hours  under  the  shady  bauks  of  the  Jordan.  1 
My  Arab  servants  sat  just  above  me,  watching  my  movements,  won-  f 
dering  why  the  howadji  abode  there  so  long,  and  hinting  ocoasioii*-! 
ally,  "  There  is  yet  six  miles  to  ride  before  w.e  reach  Jericho." 

I  thought  of  .lesus  in  the  rush 
Of  Jordan's  waters,  cool  and  good ; 

How  cheering  was  its  noontide  draught! 

Never  such  healthful  cup  I'd  quaffed; 

So  Christ,  whose  prewiice  btest  its  wave, 

Health  and  refreshing  coolness  gave ; 
Then,  as  well-pleased,  dieered,  I  stood. 

This  voice  irom  Jordan's  wave  I  heard : — 
"The  stream  is  holy  to  our  baptized  Lord!" 

The  Jordan   weaves  itself  into  happy  memories.    A  writer  Bays; 
"This  flowing,  glittering  type  of  swift  death,  sweeping  humanity 
away  in  its  current,  is  so  interwoven  in  all  our  hymns  and  sacred 
poetry  as  the  border  of  the  promised  land,  the  heavenly  inheritanoc^   ■ 
that  I  wonder  no  poet  has  yet   kindled,  standing  here,  with  th*l 
thought."  I 

Lieutenant   Lynch   describes  the  baptizing  scene  at  the  Jordan 
thus :  "  In  all  the  wild  haste  of  a  disorderly  route,  Copts  and  Ba»- 
Biiins,  Poles,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  from  all  parts  of  Asia, 
from  Europe,  from  Africa,  and  from  far-distant  America,  on  they 
came.     Men,  women,  and  children,  of  every  age  and  hue,  and  in  i 
every  variety  of  costume,  talking,  screaming,  shouting  in  almost  every  I 
Imown  language  under  the  sun.    They  dismounted  eagerly,  in  haste,  | 
disrobed  with  precipitation,  rushed  down  the  bank,  and  threw  them* 
■elves  into  the  stream."    I  can  appreciate  the  faith  with  which  thoatt  J 
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ignorant  people  wash  here,  aa  if  leaving  evtrj  sin  behind  Qiem.  H 
was  the  same  that  inspired  Signrd  the  CniBader,A.D.  1110,  whose  Tint 
to  the  Jordan  is  told  in  these  tinea : 

"  To  Jernaalem  he  came. 
He  who  loves  war's  noble  game; 
All  sin  and  evil  from  him  flings 
In  Jordan's  wave;  for  all  his  sms. 
Which  all  must;  praise,  be  pardon  wins." 

As  I  read  the  affecting  passage — "the  Holj  Qhost  descended  in  a 
bodily  shape  upon  him"  (Luke  iii.  33) — I  fonnd  it  pleasant  to  listoi 
to  the  cooings  of  the  nnmerons  birds  of  that  class  that  inhabit  the 
■hrnhbeiy  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  Arabian  prophet  Moham- 
med was  accustomed  to  have  a  tame  dove  sit  at  his  ear,  claiming 
that  the  bird  communicated  divine  precepts  to  him.  Perhaps  he 
borrowed  the  idea  from  the  passage  I  have  cited.  I  examined  a  nest 
of  Uiis  bird  near  the  baptizing  place.  It  was  shallow  and  mean,  only 
a  few  sticks  and  straws  thrown  together  to  prevent  the  ^ge  from 
rolling  ont.  I  found  a  scrap  of  an  English  newspaper  in  it^  strangdy 
out  of  place.  Probably  some  party  of  tourists  dropped  it  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  bird  selected  it  for  educational  parpoaea 
And  with  this  fragment 
of  the  leaden  Timet,  I 
found  a  scrap  of  some 
work  on  the  Elementt 
of  Geometry,  which  con- 
tained the  following 
infonnation,  singularly 
out  of  place  among  these 
willow  trees : "  Therefore 
CD  is  equal  to  PQ.  Bnt 
PQ  is  given:  therefore, 
the  point  D  and  the  per- 
pendicular DO  are  given, 
and,  consequently,  the 
point  C  is  given."  (But 
I  couldn't  C  this!)  But 
now  appropriate  it  must  '  ^^^  ^^ 

have    sounded    to    the 
doves  and  nightingales  to  hear  me  sing  "Shall  wc  Gather  at  tilt 
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Rirer?"  and  that  farorite  song  of  my  dear  Lottie,  "Why  have  my 
i>>v(Hl  Ones  Gone  ?" 

On  the  preceding  page  is  an  excellent  cnt  of  the  Syrian  dove. 
The  familiar  leaf  of  the  willow  caught  my  eye  at  once  &b  an  old 
Criend,  the  agmis  castus  willow,  and  Isaiah's  "  willows  by  the  water- 
courses" (xliv.  4).  How  many  a  whistle  I  have  made  of  willow-twiga 
JTi  boyhood  I  Can  I  do  less  here  than  to  carve  a  whistle  from  a  wil- 
low-bush, called  by  Ilassan  sasaaf  (the  Hebrew  was  Isapliltapha, 
Kziuch  thcsame), and  cause  the  king-birds  yonder  to  flyand  scream  at 

fe  dnusual  sound  F    But  that  terrific  insect  the  hornet  is  here  before 
9,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  the  fiizt,  as  we  boys  used  to  call  it, 
for  bis  paper-manufactory.     No 
■^U  .  .  wouder  Mosea  was  afraid  of  the 

hornet,  and  used  it  (in  Deute- 
ronomy vii.  20)  as  an  object  of 
divine  threateniugs  against  sin. 
I  was  once  stuug  by  a  hornet 
on  my  neck,  nearly  to  death. 

But  I  must  relate  my  experi- 
ence with  a  nightingale.     I  was 
fuHy  prepared  to  find  nightingales 
here.  Old  Sandys  (ajj.  1610)  bad 
said:    "Here    the    nightingales 
sing  more  than  elsewhere."    The 
Arab  poets,  referring  to  this  lo- 
"^  -'T^^    cality,  had  sung,  in  their  fan- 
tastic   way,   of   the    butbut,    oi 
nightingale :   "  She  warbles  hei 
enchanting  notes,  and  with  boi 
King  rends  the  thin  vests  of  the  rosebuds  and  the  rose."    A  modern 
poet  has  said,  in  the  same  spirit. 

I  "  'Twas  like  the  notes,  half  ecatacy,  half  pain, 

I  The  biilbul  utters  ere  her  soul  depart, 

When,  vanquished  by  some  minstrel's  purer  art, 

She  dies  upon  the  lute  whose  sweetness  broke  her  heart" 

T7p  to  this  time,  however,  I  had  never  seen  or  beard  a  nightingale 
While  sitting  here,  therefore,  my  feet  laving  in  tbe  swift  current, 
reading  "  These  were  the  sons  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  host :  one  of  the 
'cast  was  over  an  hundred,  and  the  greatest  over  a  thousand;>thoee 
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were  they  that  vent  over  the  Jordan  in  the  first  month  (sboat  thif 
time  of  jear),  when  it  had  overflown  all  his  banks  "  (1  Ohroniolee  xii. 
14),  and  thinking  of  those  valiant  Qaddites,  the  comrades  of  David 
in  his  time  of  trouble;  and  singing  one  of  my  own  old  Terses 
commencing,  "From  Moab's  hills  the  stranger  comes,"  my  ears 
were  attracted  by  a  bird-song  of  a  note  and  quality  altogether  novel 
and  startling.  Following  it  np,  I  found  it  to  emanate  from  a  large 
bunch  of  the  pink  blosaomB  of  the  oleander.  When  I  stirred  the 
bush,  ont  flew  the  bird.  Voila!  here  he  is  I  Not  to  say  a  handsome 
bird ;  but  my  own  loved  girls,  Sarah,  Ruth,  and  Ella,  do  not  touch  my 
ears  more  delightfully  with  their  innocent  songs  and  gayety  than 
did  the  bulbul  on  the  Jordan. 

The  acacia,  to  which  I  shall  give  a  larger  space  in  a  snbseqoent 
chapter,  abonnds  here,  the  cut  giving  a  moet  life-like  idea  of  it 

Here,  also,  is  the  Christ's  Thorn 
(Ramnus  Spina  Christi),  called  by  an 
old  writer  "  spring  grass."  Among  the 
numerous  orders  more  or  lees  directly 
connected  with  Holy  Land,  I  wonder 
we  have  had  none  entitled  The  Knight 
of  the  Sacred  Thorn.  What  an  array 
of  emblems  and  traditions  could  be 
made  to  surround  this  affecting  object! 
Here  also  is  the  caator-oil  plant,  a  per- 
sistent shrub,  with  wood  as  hard  as 
poplar;  not  a  strange  thing  in  this 
country,  where,  aa  in  Florida,  the  very 
blackberry  has  a  woody  stock.  Here 
once  grew,  although,  I  think,  not  now  | 
to  be  identified,  the  Balsam  of  Jericlw, ' 
esteemed  precious  beyond  all  other  ' 
tears  wept  by  balmy  trees.  Incisions  ii 
the  bai'k  were  made,  not  with  steel,  but 
with  a  stone  lustrument. 

As  to  the  RiTer  Jordan  itself,  every  acacia. 

Bible  Dictionary  gives  dimensions,  etc,  with  elaborate  care.  Its  way, 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  sixty  miles  above,  is  made  long  and  trouble- 
some by  the  steep  descents  and  labyrinthine  windings,  falling  more 
than  700  feet  in  sixty  miles  of  latitude  (200  miles  as  the  channel 
goes).  -The  Ohio  river  at  Louisville  falls  twenty-two  feet  in  two 
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MilM,    ttleveii     feet    per  mile— quite   a   difference.      This   swiftness 

i  current  vms  reckoned  one  of  tbe  greatest  obstacles  in  building  the 

Wble  railway  bridge  erected  there  in  1870.    The  Tigris  is  called  by  a 

me  denoting  (h«  Arrow,  on  accAant  of  ita  swiftness,  but  it  does 

B<&ot  equal  the  Jordan. 

It  was  a  gallop  across  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  to  Riha,  the  relics 
of  old  Jericho.  This  is  the  cicca  or  mrcle  of  rich  country  which  that 
eztraragant  gallant  Marc  Antony  presented  Oleopatra.  The  once 
populous  city  of  Jericho  has  now  but  oiib  house,  independent  of  a 
■  filnster  of  inad-horels,  unworthy  the  name  of  human  habitations. 
^x)ok  at  Bawaon's  drawing  of  it 
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for  me  and  serred  me  with  his  own  hands.  When  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  collect  a  sackful  of  the  Spina  Christi  the  next  morning,  he  went 
out  and  cut  it  for  me  with  his  own  sword,  really  displaying  a  wish 
to  make  my  stay  at  Jericho  agreeable.  In  the  tremendous  row  be- 
tween him  and  his  neighbors,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Arab  entertain- 
ment at  every  place  I  visit,  Mustapha  preserved  his  self-respect ;  and  if 
he  grumbled  a  little  at  the  five-franc  piece  I  paid  him,  that  is  only  what 
custom  requires  him  to  do,  and  I  think  none  the  worse  of  him  for  it 

Lyiug  awake  upon  my  blankets,  far  above  the  fleas  and  lice  of  the 
dwelling,  a  crowd  of  thoughts  occupied  my  mind.  Just  here,  said  I, 
was  the  house  of  Bahab,  whose  history  I  had  so  often  recounted  in 
the  degree  of  Heroine  of  Jericho*  (Joshua  ii.).  Above  me,  on  the 
north,  are  the  fords  of  Jordan  that  witnessed  the  extermination  of 
the  Ephraimites.  The  site  of  Mount  Hermon,  100  miles  in  that 
direction,  connects  the  source  of  the  Jordan  with  its  mouth.  A  little 
west  is  the  Mount  of  Temptation.  At  the  gates  of  Jericho^  Jesus  re- 
stored the  blind  to  sight  Near  by,  Joshua  met  the  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host  The  monster  Herod  died  here,  his  foul  light  going  out 
in  great  horror  and  agony,  and  was  buried,  with  undeserved  oeremo- 
nials,  in  that  round  hill  to  the  southwest  which  I  saw  this  morning 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet.  A  few  miles  below  me  is  the  Dead 
Sea.  I  am  lying  here  in  a  chasm,  a  cleft  in  the  earth^s  surface,  1,300 
feet  below  the  sea-level,  in  the  **  City  of  Palm-trees,'*  which  now  has 
not  a  palm-tree  in  it  So  I  meditate,  while  my  blood,  heated  by  the 
day's  journey,  cools  slowly  down ;  and  at  last,  as  the  morning  is  break- 
ing in  the  east,  I  sink  to  sleep,  the  choruses  of  the  Jericho  women 
sounding  in  my  ears  as  they  sing  and  dance  in  their  lascivious  sports 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  naval  officers,  who  fill  the  half-dozen 
tents  pitched  below  the  castle  walls. 

The  next  morning  (May  9)  I  take  a  seat  by  the  fountain,  and  all 
Jericho  gather  round  me.  They  smoke  and  make  themselves  com- 
fortable. I  read  and  write,  and  make  my  stay  profitable.  The  naval 
officers  are  gone  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  am  the  only  howadji  left  ir 
all  Jericho.  The  people  watch  with  breathless  interest  my  motiona 
My  manner  of  pecking  open  eggs  at  the  large  end  meets  their  hearty 
approbation.  So  does  my  way  of  peeling  oranges,  my  style  of  coflTee- 
drinking,  teeth-picking,  winking  my  eyes,  and  other  personal  peculiari* 
ties.  My  writing  puzzles  them ;  for  their  scribes  write  from  right  to  left, 
holding  the  paper  in  the  left  hand,  two  things  I  would  never  do. 
But  when  I  sing  a  verse  or  two  of  the  '^  Level  and  the  Square,"*  the 
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Jeri(^oil»B  eipresB  universal  admiration  of  Oeaian  E.  Dodge'i 
music  to  the  same.  Oh, if  Dodga  was  here  to  do  it  I  The  people  are 
easily  pleased.  The  womeu  come  to  the  fountain  a  dozen  at  a  time, 
with  wat^r-skins;  take  a  bold  Btare  at  the  howadji  (these  Rih a  fe- 
males are  said  to  be  shamefully  immodest,  and  I  more  than  balf  be- 
lieve it)  ;  fill  their  vessels  with  water,  aiid  lingeringly  depart.  I  take 
another  look  at  the  stone-tower,  where  I  watched  the  glittering  pro- 
oesBions  of  stars  all  lust  night  It  has  no  "  flax  nnder  the  root,"  as 
in  the  days  of  Rahab,  and  I  could  discover  no  "  scarlet  cord"  tied  in 
the  window.  Yet  there  was  a  good  pile  of  barley-sheaves  upon  it ; 
rtroDg  battlement*  raised  around  the  edge,  according  to  the  reqnire- 
meDts  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  women  of  the  house  were  sitting, 
a  pair  of  them  "  grinding  at  the  mill,"  as  in  Scriptural  days.  One  of 
the  wives  of  my  landlord  brought  upon  herhead  a  "bundle  of  sticks" 
forfael,  like  that  mentioned  in  Elijah's  visit  to  Sarepta  (1  Kings 
itU.  8-24). 

In  approaching  the  village  last  evening  I  had  been  struck  with  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  scene.  From  every  direction  the  shepherd 
boys  and  girls  were  comingin,lea<Iing  their  flacks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  securely  housing  them  in  the  folds  fenced  by  impenetrable  piles 
of  Spina  ChrisH  {Christ's  Thorn),  which  forms  the  principal  shrab- 
bery  here.  Women  were  gleaning  among  the  fields  of  barley  just 
reaped,  protected  in  large  masses  by  the  same  kind  of  fences.  Voices 
!rom  all  directions  were  calling  to  the  cattle  and  to  one  another,  an- 
swered by  the  plaintive  cries  of  kids  and  lambs.  The  scanty  fires, 
needful  for  cooking,  were  glaring  up  fiercely,  as  "  the  thorns  under  a 
pot"  are  said  to  do  in  the  Bible.  The  ground  underneath  sparkles 
with  salt  The  ruins  of  that  ancient  landmark,  fielhhoglah,  rise  in 
the  south.  Even  now  {March,  1872)  the  whole  scene  is  indelibly 
inscribed  upon  my  memory  as  I  recall  it. 

But  the  noon-time  has  come.  It  is  high  12.  The  sun  is  hot  over 
the  sea  of  Sodom,  and  I  must  be  off,  or  stay  here  until  to-morrow. 
Eeceivingamaft  sato/iarm,  or  Moslemoood-Syfl.from  the  Sheikh  Mua- 
tapha,  I  mount  my  Arab  steed  and  move  to  the  great  fountain  (Ain 
Suliatt),  about  a  mile  out  of  my  way.  My  guide  picks  some  fruit 
from  the  Spina  ClirUtt,  a  yellowish  berry  about  as  large  as  a  hazel- 
nut, and  gives  them  to  me,  naming  them  doom,  and  claiming  back- 
ihteth.  They  taste  dry  and  insipid,  like  the  hawberry.  On  the  way,  I 
observe  a  thick  umbrageous  arbor,  formed  by  trailing  grape-vines 
OTer  polee.  These  remind  me  of  the  Scriptural  expression, "  under  his 
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own  vine  and  fig-tree."  Looking  back,  I  am  struck  with  admiratioB 
at  the  beauty  of  the  situation  occupied  by  this  ancient  c^ty,  giyen  up 
now  to  a  few  families  of  the  vilest  refuse  of  the  earth. 

The  |}reat  Fountain  {Ain  Sultan)  is  truly  a  magnificent  ontburst 
of  the  life-giving  fluid,  and  I  could  have  lingered  there  contentedly 
all  the  day.  It  is  strange  that  the  villagers  of  Riha  do  not  move  their 
miserable  shanties  up  to  this  place,  instead  of  depending  for  their 
water-supply  upon  a  filthy  pool  fourteen  by  six  feet,  into  which  the 
waste  waters  drip,  whose  surface  is  covered  with  sticks  and  straws, 
and  having  stables  all  around  it,  emitting  nauseating  flavors.  The 
Ain  Sultan  might  supply  waters  for  a  city.  About  ten  yards  be- 
low it  is  a  grand  old  fig-tree  worthy  the  spot,  and  abundant  remains 
exist  to  prove  that  once  a  fine  edifice  covered  the  spring,  and  that  its 
waters  were  conducted  off  in  various  directions  by  regular  aqueducts 
for  irrigation  and  human  use.  It  was  not  what  we  would  call  oool. 
Water  never  is  cool  in  this  country  as  in  the  springs  of  America ;  but 
it  was  ^'  sparkling  and  bright  in  its  liquid  light,"  and  truly  delicious. 
A  hard  lot  of  women  approached  me  there,  sisters  to  the  groups  that 
perambulate  Broadway  at  10  p.m.,  and  drove  me  away  in  disgnst. 

The  largest  fountain  in  the  Holy  Land  is  the  one  at  the  head  of 
this  Biver  Jordan ;  and  here,  near  its  mouth,  is  another,  copious  and 
beautiful  if  not  so  large.  It  was  a  good  time,  under  this  magnificent 
fig-tree,  to  write  up  some  notes  made  last  night  by  the  light  of  my 
candles,  on  the  house-top  of  Mustapba.  If  they  seem  desultory,  what 
else  could  you  expect  of  a  man  turning  over  every  five  minutes  to 
make  a  pencil  memorandum,  every  star  in  the  heavens  (metaphori- 
cally) cocking  down  its  eye  at  him ;  as  if  to  say,  "  Capital !  go  it,  old 
fellow ! " 

I  was  welcomed  at  Jericho  bv  the  sheikh,  with  a  grace  that  a  king 
on  his  throne  could  not  excel.  (I  have  never  seen  a  king  on  his 
throne.)  He  wore  a  large,  loose  frock,  a  striped  handkerchief  around 
his  head  (that  needed  washing ;  I  should  dislike  to  use  that  in  con- 
ferring the  Eastern  Star  Degree).  His  legs  were  bare  ^and  barely 
decent  at  that).  He  had  sandals  on  his  feet  (if  I  know  wnat  sandab 
are,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't).  Finally,  his  beard  was  very  scanty,  and, 
like  my  own,  elegantly  twiste4  up  in  short  knots.  You  need  not  pay 
him  anything,  unless  you  want  to.  But  you  had  better  want  to,  or 
Mustapha  will  follow  you  all  the  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  haunt 
you  in  the  Holy  City  until  you  do.  What  I  mean  is,  he  never  charges 
anything  for  his  accommodations.  I  shall  pay  him  five  francs  in  the 
morning,  and  I  know  he  will  curse  me  (in  Arabic)  the  balance  of  this 
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Sitnrday  becaiiee  I  don't  give  him  ten.  {If  I  gave  him  ten,  he  would 
cnree  me  for  twenty  ;  if  twenty,  for  thirty ;  if  thirty,  etc^  etc.  ThafB 
the  wav  they  do.)  The  value  of  sweet,  coo!  water  in  this  dry,  hot 
atmos)there,  that  exhaiiBta  tlie  powers  of  perspiration  and  canset 
(ffeat  suffering  from  thirst,  suggested  many  of  the  finest  fignres  of 
the  prophets,  and  even  of  the  Divine  Teacher  himself.  AmongsV 
the  females  of  this  mnd-made  village  I  have  endeavored  to  recognize 
t,  descendant  of  the  ^ood  and  heroic  Rahab.  But,  alas !  the  women 
of  Jericho  have  nothmg  in  common  with  heroism,  or  hospitality,  oi 
■ny  other  virtue  that  I  Itnow  anything  about.  The  town  is  notorious 
for  being  the  most  immoral  place  in  (Ul  Palestine,  every  sin  of  ancient 
Sodom,  it  is  said,  being  perpetrated  here.  Blear-eyed,  haggard,  pre- 
matnrely  old,  brazen,  and  i-ile,  the  figures  of  the  women  more  resem- 
ble the  horrid  phantoms  of  a  nightmare  than  the  pleasant  romance 
of  Rahab.  £ere,  on  my  house-top,  let  me  lie,  face  upwards  (aa 
aome  day  I  Bfaall  be  laid  nnder  acacia-sprigs  for  a  long,  long  slumber), 
and  view  these  Oriental  heavens,  crowded  with  fantastic  signs,  crabt 
and  fishes,  scorpions,  bulls,  and  rams,  young  ladies,  and  the  locks  of 
Toung  ladies'  hair.  Herod,  here,  in  hia  extreme  death-pang,  might 
nave  written,  as  another  conqneror  wrote,  August  21, 1759,  to  liia 
fHend  Dr.  Argeus :  "  The  torments  of  Tantalus,  the  pains  of  Prome- 
theus, the  doom  of  Sisyphns,  were  nothing  to  the  torments  I  sufier." 
Herod  and  Frederick  were  akin  at  more  than  one  point  Here  come 
Castor  and  Pollus  in  their  turn,  recalling;  the  figure-head  of  the  ship 
St  Paul  sailed  in  from  Malta  (Acts  xviii.  11).  The  elder  wife  of 
my  landlord,  the  lady  of  the  castl^  who,  in  my  own  land,  would  be 
the  pride,  charm,  and  ornament  of  domestic  life,  ia  simply  the  house- 
hold dnidge.  Ragged,  haggard,  faded,  the  word  hag  is  the  only 
name  that  snits  her.  {That  word  Any,  by  the  way,  pronouncing  a 
soft,  in  Arabic,  is  a  term  for  hoti/;  not  so  in  English.)  Poor  creature! 
How  she  jumps  when  the  ungallant  Mustapha  talks  to  her.  And 
how  he  does  scold.  I  neveraddressa  dogso  roughly.  Jupiter,  bright 
and  beautiful,  is  shining  just  above  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Temptation  ;  the  aky  is  clear  and  cloudless.  A  hawk,  fastened  by 
one  foot  to  a  basket,  is  my  disconsolate  companion  on  this  house-top. 
Oh,  the  eager  glances  he  casts  at  the  mountains  abovel  I  ought,  m 
common  respect  for  bravery,  to  buy  him  and  i-elease  him.  I  will  to- 
morrow morning.  The  quick  survey  of  his  fellows  as  tliey  screamed 
over  him  at  sundown,  and  the  desnair  that  followed  as  he  tugged  in 
vain  at  his  shackles  I  He  doesn't  sleep  a  wink  to-night,  but  pulls  and 
pulls  at  his  fetters.  Yonder  are  the  telegraphic  stations,  by  which 
the  first  observer  of  the  new  moon  on  Moab  communicated  tne  newa 
br  torches  to  the  priests  on  Moriah,  and  so  set  the  grand  ceremonials 
of  the  Passover  in  motion.  A  fine  star  ia  juat  now  coming  np  over 
them.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  brings  every  star  out  in  itg 
tarn.  Jnpiter,  in  his  brilliancy,  suggests  new  comments  upon  the 
utral  images  of  Holy  Writ  On  that  page  overhead  are  the  fignrea 
of  the  arithmetic  in  which  Abram  was  to  compute  the  mumber  of  hi? 
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posterity  (Oenesis  xy.  5).  "  Look  now  toward  heaveny"  said  God  to 
Abram,  ^\  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  tbem ;  so 
shall  thy  seed  be."  I  am  canopied  by  all  the  gorgeons  splendor  of 
this  Oriental  sky ;  I  am  honored  by  being  the  reporter  to  this  brilliant 
panorama  moving  over  my  head.  There  goes  a  brilliant  meteor  sail- 
ing across  to  the  southward,  full  fifty  degrees  high  ;  its  luminous  toil 
being  yisible  for  seyeral  seconds.  Satan  knew  he  had  conquered  the 
world  when  he  deluded  Eye.  Had  he  oyercome  Jesus  on  the  Mount 
of  Temptation  yonder,  he  would  haye  kept  the  possession  forever.  My 
host  is  a  respectable  fellow  enough,  and  endeavors  to  make  my  stay 
comfortable ;  but  his  friends  and  companions  are  so  filthy  and  black 
that  they  might  be  ^^  brothers  to  dragons,  and  companions  to  owls. 
Their  skin  is  black  upon  them,  and  their  bones  burned  with  heat* 
(Job  XXX.  29).  The  noble  display  of  the  castor-oil  tree  that  I  saw 
to-day  is  in  itself  a  moving  spectacle.  I  hasten  to  remember  all  I 
know  about  the  bean,  and  pass  on :  in  Persia  it  is  used  for  lamp-oil ; 
in  Africa  the  virgins  dress  their  hair  with  it ;  in  America,  naughty 
boys  take  it  from  a  spoon.  Looking  upon  Mount  Nebo,  only  fiueen 
or  twenty  miles  in  the  southeast,  I  hum  to  myself  the  lines  I  have  so 
often  sung  at  home,  amidst  the  dear  group  of  wife,  sons  and  daughters 

*'  Gould  we  but  climb  where  Moses  stood. 
And  view  the  landscape  o'er, 
Xot  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's  dark  flood. 
Should  fright  us  from  that  shore." 

Mohammed,  hearing  me  sing,  climbed  up  on  the  roof  to  ask  me  if 
I  was  sick !  So  poor  an  appreciation  have  these  Arabs  of  genuine 
music.  Here  are  the  Triones  of  Ursa  Major,  plowing  their  patient 
way  round  the  north  pole,  as  oxen  make  their  circuit  m  treading  out 
corn. 

"  In  the  bright  even-time. 

How  the  twinkling  host  rejoices; 
Every  star  in  that  chime 
Made  a  melody  sublime, 

Ere  the  birds  tuned  their  voices." 

The  frowning  cliffs  above  me,  which  in  the  evening  sun  had  worn 
such  ft  savage  and  forbidding  aspect,  look  cheerful  and  habitable  now- 
Vile  as  this  place  and  its  people  and  their  history  may  be,  the  force 
of  historical  associations  is  sufficient  to  triumph  over  it  all,  and 
make  Jericho  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  I  could  contentedly  stay  a 
week  here.  Even  Galen  travelled  through  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Antoninea,  in  search  of  the  opo-balsamum  of  Jericho,  and  of  the 
Dead  Sea  bitumen.  He  was  of  opinion  that  "the  watery  wine  of 
Palestine  is  good  to  cure  fevers."  How  affecting  to  me  the  thought 
that,  in  a  few  brief  years,  the  heavens  will  be  a  light  over  my  grave, 
as  now  around  mj  path;  the  stars,  even  the  stars  of  God,  enlight- 
ening my  sepulchre  (Isaiah  xiv.  13).  The  Arab  song  goes  on  below 
me,  a  wild,  barbarous,  unearthly  monotone,  accompanied  by  regular 
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dapping  of  hands,  and  motions  of  the  body,  for  all  the  world  like  an 
iTioiau  dance.  Those  naval  ofiBcers  must  have  vast  powers  of  endur- 
ance. Here  the  great  Joshua  was  made  a  witness  to  the  people,  and 
a  commander  of  the  people  (Isaiah  Iv.  4).  That  vile  woman,  Cleo* 
patra»  who  justified  tne  tremendous  words  of  Isaiah  (Ivii.  9),  debus- 
mg  herself  even  into  hell,  greatly  coveted  this  little  plain  of  Jericho, 
80  rich  and  abounding.  God  has  made  of  this  city  an  heap ;  of  this 
defenced  city  a  ruin ;  of  this  palace  of  strangers  no  city  Qsaiah  xxv. 
2).  But  now  the  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur^ s  Rouna  Table  are 
becoming  dinL 

"The withered  moon's 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  reddening  east." 

Now,  the  Fellahin  ladies  having  got  their  backsheesh  and  gone  to 
rest,  nothing  interrupts  the  lonely  solitude  but  the  chirping  of  crick- 
ets and  the  cry  of  frogs.  The  reddening  of  the  rosy  light  betokens 
a  clear  morning  of  pure  air.  The  God  of  day  is  rising  on  Babylon, 
sending  the  lions  of  that 'ruined  site  to  their  repose;  and  if  I  expect 
to  get  any  of  the  strength  that  cometh  from  sleep,  it  is  time  I  began. 
So  with  a  puff,  out  go  my  candles,  and  off  into  dreamland  I  embark. 

Turning  away  from  the  Fountain  of  Elislia,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  been  bitten  the  night  before  by  a  snake.  The 
wound  was  in  the  junction  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  In  that  hot  atmosphere  it  was  an  alarming  sight.  His  arm 
was  swollen  to  enormous  dimensions.  He  was  pale.  He  vomited 
and  hiccoughed.  In  fact,  there  was  but  one  step  between  him  and 
death.  One  of  my  servants  mounted  him  upon  his  own  horse,  and 
took  in  exchange  the  little  donkey  the  poor  fellow  had  ridden,  and 
so  we  all  pushed  forward  to  Jerusalem.  I  will  remark  here  that,  bad 
as  such  a  wound  must  be  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  as  soon  as  I  got  him 
into  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem  he  b^gan  to  mend,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  quite  recovered.  The  grateful  creature  then  haunted 
me  for  backsheesh  all  the  week. 

At  so  noted  a  historical  place  as  ihQ  Circle  of  the  Jordan,  including 
the  Pilgrim's  Fonl,  Jericho,  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
the  Fountain  of  Elisha,  I  write  the  names  of  ten  worthy  Masons. 
In  the  nomenclature  of  our  lodges  I  find  Bezer  Lodge^  No.  155,  Iowa, 
the  locality  just  east  of  Jericho,  beyond  the  Jordan ;  Bethany  Lodge, 
No.  176,  Virginia,  the  village  a  few  miles  west;  Mount  Nebo  Lodge, 
No.  76,  Illinois,  and  No.  257,  New  York ;  Pisgah  Lodge,  No.  32,  In- 
diana, and  No.  200,  North  Carolina,  the  summit  twenty  miles  in  the 
southeast  Other  names  of  lodges  are  suggested  by  this  locality.  As 
oar  distinguished  Brother  Richard  Owen,  of  Indiana,  has  illuminated 
ibis  wild  region  with  a  genial'  touch  of  geology,  I  place  his  name 
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first  at  this  locality,  following  it  with  thai  of  his  ooikijuior,  Bcv.  OL 
Nutt ;  then  by  Robert  Bamsay>  George  B.  Edwardq^  E,  Warfield, 
Bey.  F.  G.  Ewer,  A.  Ooloveloni,  Henry  L.  Palmer,  Bobert  Biuhinj^ 
Joseph  Trimble. 

lilet  a  woman  with  a  heavy  water-skin  on  her  head^  and  a  hearier 
child  mounted  on  her  shoulder.  Yet  she  stepped  off  jauntily,  making 
her  three  miles  an  hour;  and  her  little  boy  shook  his  fist  pleasantly 
towards  me,  suggesting  the  cruel  blow  he  would  inflict  upon  my  &oe 
were  his  muscles  as  strong  as  his  wilL  As  soon  as  I  passed  oat  of 
the  yalley  I  began  to  see  the  caves  in  the  cliffs  of  Wadif  KeUj  where 
the  anchorites  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  scooped  out  prison 
homes  in  the  rocky  ramparts  of  these  awful  ravines.  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  Talisman^  has  given  a  good  idea  of  one  of  these  men,  a  man  of 
sin,  who  in  his  old  age  repented  and  ''past  into  the  silent  life  of 
prayer." 

It  was  well  said  of  these  fellows  that  they 

''  Left  human  wrongs  to  right  themselves. 
And  cared  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life." 

If  ever  I  wanted  power  it  was  to  drive  all  the  idle,  worthless  race  oi 
monks,  with  which,  even  now,  Holy  Land  is  afflicted,  to  some  usefo. 
employment. 

Looking  back  from  the  acclivity,  I  observe  the  ruins  of  the  old 
sugar-mills  bnilt  here  800  years  ago  by  the  crusaders.  The  sugar- 
cane stalk  served  those  old  pilgrims  both  for  a  staff  and  as  a  store  of 
provision  in  emergencies.  They  had  a  sweet  tooth,  those  old 
Simons,  and  Fellows,'and  Hatches,  and  R  N.  Browns,  and  Fred. 
Webbers,  of  the  Beauseant,  in  the  tenth  century.*  What  nowadays 
wo  get  at  Willard's  on  the  half-shell,  they  sucked  from  the  end  of 
a  sugar-cane,  viz..  Masonic  nutriment. 

The  sight  of  a  wolf  here  brings  to  mind  the  tribal  badge  of  Ben- 
jamin, to  which  this  territory  for  so  many  centuries  belonged.  The 
dying  father  declared  (Genesis  xlix.  27),  "  Benjamin  shall  raven  as 
a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he 
shall  divide  the  spoil."  Far  down  in  that  valley,  where  Elijah  hid, 
I  see  the  trees  I  have  just  left,  whose  feet  plunge  into  delightfbl 
water,  the  consolation  of  the  traveller.  An  old  pilgrim  described 
the  water  as  "  bitter  to  drink  and  productive  of  sterility  until  Elisha 
salted  it  and  blessed  it,  whereupon  it  became  sweef  Just  below  it 
'vns  a  garden  which,  600  years  ago,*  was  styled  the  Garden  o/Air^ 
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Aoni,  but  DO   signs  of  thut  exist  at  preEent,     As  the  water  of  i 
Hel«ua  Island  is  famed  for  its  purity,  filtering  throngb  several  hun- 
dred feel  of  rocks  and  gravel,  so  with  this. 

This  country  indeed  is  whiit  the  Hebrews  styled  Sheban'm,  " ihe  I 
rough  and  broken  ground."  If  any  Royal  Arch  Cliapter  will  perform  1 
its  work  here,  "the  rough  and  rugged  way"  is  already  laid  out  for  ' 

L  their  use.    In  these  crags  our  Jnne-Saint,  John  the  Baptist,  was  8< 

Kqnestered  from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  fed  on  such  wild  noarisbment 

Vm  these  uninhabited  places  afibrdcd  him. 

Now  I  pass  through  valleys  shut  in  by  rocks  and  desolate  i 

Vteios,  and   Gnd  the  heat   caused  by   the    sun's   rays  to   be  yetj  j 

■  oppressive, 

The  next  few  pages  are  only  to  be  read  by  tliose  who  hare  cliildren   ' 
[and  love  children's  stories.    I  have  told  the  incident,  always  with 
"immense  applause,"  in  various  Snndaj-scboola,  and  insert  it  hera 

las  my  contribution  to  the  Snnday-school  literature  of  tlie  day. 
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When"  JesuB  Christ  tolls  us  not  to  think  of  what  we  shall  eat,  or 

I  what  W8  shall  drink,  or  wberewitlial  we  shall  be  clothed.  He  meai;B 

Hut  He  vill  think  of  these  thin^^g  for  ns.    He  knows  whal  we  want, 

rand  how  much  we  want,  and  lolien  we  want  it.     He  made  us,  and  He 

known,  even  better  than  we  do,  what  food  and  clothing  and  other 

things  we  need.     So  long  as  we  trust  in  Him  we  may  be  sure  He 

will  abundantly  snpply  us.    In  one  of  the  Psalms,  David  suya:    "I 

have  been  voung,  and  now  I  am  old ;  yet  have  I  never  seen  the  right- 

I  eons  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread."     I  can  say  the  same . 

I  tiling. 

I  In  coming  np  one  day  fVom  Jericho  to  Jernsalem,  I  was  very  forcl- 
r  blr  reminded  of  the  fact  that  God  feeds  all  bis  creatures  witii  what 
they  need.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story,  I  was  climbing  the  steep 
hill  by  the  side  of  Wad;/  Kelt,  the  same  I  believe  that  is  called  in 
the  Bible  The  Brook  Cherilk,  and  if  so.  it  is  the  place  where  Elijah 

Iiros  concealed  when  King  Ahab  sought  his  life,  and  where  the  ravens 
fed  him  from  day  to  day,  and  preserved  him  from  starving.  As  I  got 
■bout  half  way  up  the  hill  I  heard  some  loud  screams  far  down  in 
Ifae  ravine  below  me,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  a  nest  of  young  ravens. 
Etavens  are  nearly  the  same  as  crows ;  their  cry  is  the  same,  aud  yon 
know  how  loud  and  harsh  a  noiee  a  nest  of  young  crows  will  make, 
lloec  that  I  heard  were  making  the  cry  of  hunger.  It  was  noon. 
jTbey  bad  had,  I  suppose,  no  breakfast.  The  poor  fledgelings  were 
lying  in  their  nest,  the  old  birds  having  gone  away.  The  day  was 
hoL  The  place  was  lonely.  The  litlle  creatures  could  not  get  ont 
ta  feed  themselves;  and  even  if  thev  had  they  did  not  know  what  to 
d  suitable  for  them. 
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As  I  stopped  and  looked  down  into  their  nest,  five  hnndred  feet 
below  me,  I  thought  of  the  Bible  passage,  ''God  heareth  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry."  Did  Grod  really  hear  those  poor  little  scream- 
ing birds?  Gould  it  be  that  God  was  so  near  to  that  lonely,  hot>  dis- 
agreeable place  as  to  hear  cries  of  hunger  from  a  nest  of  young 
birds?  It  was  even  so.  Five  hours  before,  God  had  sent  their  father 
and  mother  clear  across  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  down  bv  the 
river-side,  to  procure  food  for  them.  The  black,  wise  creatures  Knew 
where  to  go  to  find  it  God  had  taught  them.  They  were  God's 
messengers,  God's  providers,  G^d's  stewards  for  that  nest  of  hungry, 
clamorous  crows.  They  went  in  haste,  flying  over  Elisha's  fountam 
and  over  mined  Jericho,  where  I  was  sitting  at  that  very  time,  writing 
my  notes  by  a  cistern  of  water,  surrounded  by  fifty  lazy  Arabs ;  and  over 
the  thickets  of  thorn-bushes,  and  willows,  and*  oleanders,  and  cane- 
brakes  ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  John  baptized  Christ 
It  is  a  journey  of  eight  miles,  ''as  the  crow  flies.'^  And  as  I  looked 
down  into  that  screaming  nest  of  crows,  I  knew  what  the  little  crea- 
tures did  not  know — that  their  Heavenly  Parent  was  giving  to  their 
earthly  parents  wisdom,  and  wings,  and  strong  bilb,  and  loving 
hearts,  to  supply  their  necessities. 

Still  those  loud,  harsh  cries  were  kept  up.  Would  father  and 
mother  never  come  ?  It  was  time.  The  sun  was  so  hot  that  all  other 
birds  had  concealed  themselves  in  shadowy  places.  Even  thcsneak- 
inV  wolf  that  I  had  seen  an  hour  before  was  onlv  hurrying  to  some 
old,  vacant  tomb  on  the  hillside,  where  he  might  lie  and  pant  until 
dark.  I  began  to  be  afraid,  not  that  the  parent  ravens  had  forgotten 
their  duty,  but  that  somebody  might  have  shot  them  down  by  the 
river.  A  party  of  English  sailors  were  there  this  morning,  popping 
their  guns  at  everything  they  could  see.  As  I  thought  of  this  I  felt 
sad ;  lor  I  knew  that  nooody  else  would  care  for  the  little  birds,  and 
Ihey  would  starve  to  death.  I  got  off  my  horse ;  went  down  the 
hillside  about  a  hundred  steps;  found  the  shadow  of  a  ^eat  rock; 
lay  down  in  it ;  took  out  my  pocket-Bible,  and  determmed  to  wait 
if  need  be  an  hour  longer,  or  until  those  little  creatures  had  had 
their  breakfast 

And  there  I  read  verse  after  verse,  proving  that  God  is  the  great 
provider.  He  feeds  the  "fowls  of  the  air,"  the  "yotfng  lions,"  every- 
thing that  He  has  made.  Never  a  mouth  but  what  there  is  food  to 
put  in  it — "  and  shall  He  not  much  more  feed  you  ?" — Just  as  I  got  to 
that  passage,  a  shadow  passed  before  my  eyes.  I  looked,  and  here 
were  the  old  ravens  coming  with  food  for  their  little  birds.  The  lit- 
tle birds  had  discovered  them  before  I  did,  and  were  crying  louder 
than  ever.  The  old  ones  flew  slowly ;  for  they  were  carrymg  large 
pieces  of  some  kind  of  food  in  their  mouths,  and  the  weather  was 
very  hot  But  straight  to  the  nest  they  flew,  straight  as  an  arrow. 
The  noise  of  their  hungry  children  ceased,  and  I  knew  their  little 
mouths  were  filled.  A  few  minutes  p^vssed  in  silence ;  then  I  heurd 
the  old  one  give  a  hoot  of  satisfied  work,  and  all  was  still.  Gk>d  had 


"heard  the  young  ravens  as  tliej  cry,"  and  had  sent  them  plenty  of 
(bod. 

Climbing  np  the  hill  again,  I  wonder  whether  the  great  grand- 
mothers of  those  noisy  crows  brought  pieces  of  the  tongue  of  tha 
baushty  Nicanor  to  feed  their  young  ones.  A  raven  livea,  I  believe, 
five  hnndred  years,  and  Nicaoor  was  killed  only  about  two  thousand 
Tears  ago.  Hie  tongue,  it  is  said,  in  2  MaccalH'ea  xv.  33,  was  given 
oy  pieces  unto  the  fowls,  while  hie  "  vile  head  and  his  hand,  which 
with  proud  brags  ho  hiid  stretched  out  against  tUc  templo,"  wcra 
bniig  np  before  Jerusalem. 

While  I  waited  xfpon  my  young  crows,  my  guard  rode  on  ahead  to 

a|iUc«  I  had  resolved  to  visit,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.    This  was  his 

tebernacle  of  a  shadow  in  the  day-time  of  the  heat  (Isaiah  iv.  6) ; 

the  khan  or  inn  of  the  good  Samaritan,  as  iu  Luke  x.  l\ear  the  ruins 

t^of  this  khan  there  is  &  (/liudcei;  or  pool  of  rain  water,  warm,  and  so 

^^^pregnated  with  the  salts  that  abound  in  this  soil  as  to  be  almost 

^^pi))alatjible.     Not  far  from  the  old  khan   of  the  good  Samaritan 

^HtCKxl  the  stone  Bofian  ben-Iimben,  as  in  Joshua  vi.  6,  It  was  on  the 

^Bwundary  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.    Here  a  party  wna 

■     attacked  and  jtiundered,  in  1820,  aa  every  book  on  Holy  Eaod  since 

irritt«n  has  said. 

Besting  for  an  hour  in  this  little  cave  hard  by,  the  ancient  "  Inn" 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  I  occupied  tlie  time  in  mvcstigatiag  the  uses 
inade  in  Scripture  history  of  clefts  and  caves,  and  the  eymbolica) 
application  of  the  same.  In  a  Future  chapter  the  subject  shall  be 
renewed. 

The  name  of  this  place,  or  at  least  the  man  who  immortalized  it, 
ifl  found  in  the  names  of  many  American  and  Engiish  todjjea,  as  for 
instance,  Good  Samarifan  Lodge,  No.  174,  Kentucky;  No.  104, 
Alabama;  No.  479,  England,  etc.  It  accords  with  the  plan  of  the 
present  volnme,  therefore,  to  recognize  and  extend  the  sacred  associa- 
tion by  locating  ten  Masonic  names  here,  viz.,  Ossian  £.  Dodge,  David 
Vinton,  George  P.  Morris,  Rob.  Morris,  Henry  Tnoker,  J.  D.  Web- 
er, John  C.  Baker,  Percival,  Burns,  Thomas  L.  Power — names 
Bociated  with  the  poetry  and  music  of  Masonic  literature. 
I  I^Bsing  on  to  Jerusalem,  I  drew  rein  not  again  until  I  reached  the 
^ter-fount  below  Bethany.  Seated  for  an  hour  at  this  Fountain  of 
a  Apostles,  as  they  called  it,  my  privacy  was,  of  course,  invadoa. 
Tst,  by  a  lot  of  harvesters,  who  left  their  work  and  came  across  the 
■lley,  toiuking  to  make  backsheesh  out  of  me.  Secondly,  by  ahlind 
^_eggi»r,  who  has  been  sitting  here,  I  suppose,  ever  since  yesterday 
morning,  waiting  for  me  to  come  back,  Hjsappeals  I  soon  stopped  by 
a  bit  of  money  and  the  balance  of  my  oranges;  and  he  is  even 
good  enough  to  go  away  out  of  my  seeing,  hearing,  touching, 
tuting,  and  smelliug.  Shall  I  ever  have  a  better  time  to  summon 
Ibji  inspired  memoncis,  suggested  by  this  poor  blind  fellow,  who 
"»  80  long  "  wandered  in  darkness,"  as  certain  incorrect  rituals 
^U?    Here  they  are,  then:   come  out,  pursy  note-book;  loU 
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forthy  facile  pencil!  Hassan  throws  up  his  hands  in  angoiah, 
knowing  that  he  is  stuck  for  an  hour  here,  and  gpes  inoontinently 
to  sleep.  (N.  B.  Note- taking  and  checker-playing  with,  me  are 
vanities.)  And  here  we  are:  ^^The  blind  man  ofFalestine  wtuki 
in  obscurity  and  darkness'^  (Isaiah  xxix.  18),  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
urable thrill  and  excitement  which  are  the  lot  of  others.  He  follows 
the  traveller,  groping,  as  once  they  followed  Jesus  at  the  base  of  this 

hill  (Matthew  ix.  27) But  here  I  am  interrupted  by 

the  English  sailors  just  up  from  Joppa.  They  need  all  this  spaoe^ 
and  more,  to  swig  the  lust  quart  in  their  demijohn.  Borne  on  an 
ass,  the  cork  of  that  receptacle  has  been  out  ever  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  the  poor  fellows  look  it  If  they  don't  need  the  ship's 
surgeon  for  a  weeK  or  two,  I  miss  a  conjecture.  Refusing  to  drink 
with  them  on  the  (false)  plea  that  "  I  had  some  of  my  own,**  I  has- 
ten away  and  arrive  at  my  hotel  at  about  4  o'clock.  Have  a  difficnlty 
with  my  guard  upon  the  question  of  backsheesh,  and  then  retire  early 
to  rest,  thankful  that  my  trip  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  has 
terminated  so  well.  Coming  in  sight  of  the  city,  from  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  Olivet,  Pope's  splendid  couplets  occurred  to  memory,  and  with 
them  I  close  the  chapter. 

Rise,  crowned  >vith  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ; 

Exalt  thy  towering  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes ; 

See  a  new  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn. 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

In  thronging  ranks,  on  every  side,  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ; 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend; 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabffian  springs. 

For  thee,  Idume's  spicy  forests  grow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow ; 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn. 

Nor  eveniug  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze, 

Pervades  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ; 

The  seas  shall  fail,  the  sky  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust  and  mountains  melt  away; 

But  lixed  His  word,  His  promise  still  remains. 

Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thine  own  Messiah  reigns. 
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The  mind,  bewildered  with  the  mighty  revolutions  and  desolations  which  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  has  revealed,  delights,  at  last,  to  take  in  walls,  chorchos, 
houses,  and  surrounding  hills  as  tangible  objects ;  at  last  Jerusalem  is  removed 
from  the  region  of  fancy  to  that  of  fact. 

Tes ;  if  the  intensities  of  hope  and  fear 
Attract  us  still,  and  passionate  exercise 
Of  lofty  thought,  the  way  before  us  lies 
Distinct  with  tigm. 

That  sMnlng  bitter  water  that  engul&  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain. 

• 

The  city,  once  sacred  and  glorious,  elected  by  Qod  for  his  seat,  and  seated  la 
the  midst  of  the  nations,  like  a  diadem  crowning  the  head  of  the  mountains 
the  place  of  mysteries  and 'miracles. 

•  • 

Why  left  a  widow  1  oh,  what  scars  disgrace 
Thy  looks  I  who  thus  hath  hacked  thy  sacred  face  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  EDBK0UNDIN08  OF   JERUSALEM. 

HUE  literature  of  I'uiesUne  is  in  want  ol  a  good  work  on  tha 
rarioue  sieges  and  assaults  to  which  Jerusalem  was  enb- 
jeeted,  from  its  capture  by  Joshua,  b.c.  1455,  lo  that  last 
md  awful  night  of  the  assault.  a,d,  70,  so  graphically 
described  by  Josephus,  which  recalls  the  prophetic  worda 
written  eight  centuries  before:  "Confused  noise,  and  garments 
roiled  in  blood"  (Isaiali  tx.  5).     Such  a  work  should   iuclude   tne 


Bevenil  captures  to  the  present  time.    Written  in  the  light  of  mill* 
r  experience,  this  volume  wonld  give  a  better  idea  of  the  sur- 
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^putnlijiffs  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  I  devote  the  preaent  chapter,  than 
Hp  the  "memoranduma"  of  tourists. 

W  The  seventh  and  lost  of  the  grand  Masonic  localities  that  these 
articles  are  designed  to  identify  and  describe,  is  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 
upon  which  sacred  place  my  lougiug  eyes  were  first  directed,  as  I 
hftTe  already  writteu,  on  Sunday,  May  3,  1868.  My  assistant  had 
^Ken  detailed  to  this  point  of  labor  several  weeks  earlier,  and  had 
^kied  himself  in  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  relics  and  specimens, 
Hnigned  for  the  cabinets  of  the  zealous  craft  at  home.  This  enabled 
^e,  after  my  arrival,  to  give  almost  undivided  attention  to  sight- 
seeing  and  note-taking  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  season  of  the 
year  was  highly  favorable,  the  weather  being  »  happy  medium 
k'tween  cold  and  heat;  days  warm,  nights  cool ;  both  pleasant.  The 
throngs  of  pilgrims,  who  block  up  the  narrow  streets  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  had  departed.  I  had  ordered  my  horses 
through  to  this  place  by  land,  so  that  1  was  not  embarrassed  for  the 
nie^ns  of  locomotion.  Altogether,  my  stay  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
surroundings  was  one  of  unmingled  enjoyment  and  profit. 

As  my  whole  volume,  thus  far,  has  been  only  prefatory,  so  to 
epeak,  to  the  present  division,  because  chiefly  describing  the  materials 
(and  the  localities  whence  derived  and  through  which  transferred), 
of  the  Temple  once  erected  at  Jerusalem,  1  must  now  give  large 
space  and  ample  illustrations  of  the  sacred  metropolis  itself,  towards 
which,  in  the  diiya  of  its  gold  and  glory,  all  people  brought  their 
treasures  on  the  bunches  of  camels,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts  came 
down  to  flght  for  Mount  Sion,  and  for  the  hill  thereof  (Isaiah 
sw.  and  xxxi).  Even  now,  although  Sion  is  a  plowed  Geld,  and 
the  foies  (jackals)  walk  upon  it  (Lamentations  v,  18),  there  is 
enough  to  awaken  all  latent  enthusiasm  in  the  Masonic  traveller;  and 
by  the  aid  of  engravings,  from  the  faithful  hand  of  Professor  A.  L. 
Bawson,  whose  portrait  heads  this  chapter,  I  hope  to  leave  nothing 
that  is  important  in  darkness.  But,  as  I  said  in  my  preface,  though 
the  holiest  of  holy  ground  is  Jerusalem,  yet  the  writer  must  use 
simple  language  if  he  would  make  the  proper  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind.  In  1840,  when  the  English  and  French  were  having 
their  own  will  in  Palestine,  the  English  engineers  came  up  from 
Jtippo,  and  made  an  accurate  and  most  valuable  plan  of  this  city,  to 
^h  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  my  facts. 

|tDt,  while  acknowledging  this,  no  American  should  forget  how 
I  Wi  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay,  the  American  mis- 
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Bionary  at  Jerusalem.  Hia  close  obserrationB  of  facts,  and  conscim 
tioua  adherence  to  tritth,  in  his  long  and  patient  labors  in  exploring 
the  city,  give  ns,  in  his  Toliirae,  The  Ciltf  of  the  Qreat  King,  all  that 
can  be  desired  od  the  subject.  Guptain  Wavreu  told  me  that  Iho 
three  best  workii  in  his  possession,  relative  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  are  American,  viz.,  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  S^\)iasa:xi'a 
Biblical  Renearches,  and  the  work  of  Barclay,  just  referred  to.  It  is 
A  pity  the  work  has  beeu  allowed  to  go  out  of  print. 

In  giving  the  surroundings  of  this  city,  I  have  regard  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  Psalmist,  "  to  walk  around  "  Jerusalem,  that  I  may 
"  tell  it "  to  those  who  come  after  me.  Few  places  are  so  well  situated 
for  a  reconnoissance  as  this,  being  circnmscribcd  on  three  aides  by 
hills  higher  than  the  place  itself— a  fact  to  which  Da^nd  makes  a  fine 
allusion  in  Psalm  cxxv.  3:  "As  the  moiintaitis  are  round  abont 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  ronud  about  his  people."  I  commence  thiB 
survey,  for  convenience  sake,  on  tlie  north  side,  from  Mount  Scopus. 
Here  that  vile  collection  of  homely,  massive  strncturea,  the  Buaaiao 
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consent,  conceals  the  view  on  the  right.  Directly  before  UB  is  lh« 
knob,  or  swelling  ground,  to  which  a  number  of  writers,  with  good 
judgment,  have  applied  the  name  of  Calvary,  or  Golgotha,  conceiving 
it  to  bo  the  spot  where 

"The  Lord  of  all  things  made  himself 
Naked  of  glory." 
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bnmecliatclj  below  Golgotha  is  the  trmlitional  cave  of  Jeremiah, 
where,  it  is  fabled,  he  wiDte  his  Lamenlalionii,  from  whonco  Burns 
derived  his  lamentable  screed,  "  Man  was  made  to  mourn,"  A  little 
to  the  left  of  this,  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city  appears  like  a 
rambling  ^gricuUifrul  village,  ibe  vacant  places  grown  up  with 
immense  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear.  The  gate  next  to  us  ia  the 
Dama«cns  Gatis  {Bab-es-Shems),  of  which  I  give  a  drawing. 

On  the  loft  (east  of  this  gate)  there  is  an  opening  under  tho  wall, 
which  conducts  ns  to  the  great  quarry,  to  be  described  in  a  future 
chapter.  Still  further  east  is  Herod's  Gate,  now  permanently  closed. 
Beyond  the  wall  rises  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Moaqce  of  Omar  (im- 
properly 80  called),  the  modem  representative  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
This  point  of  view  is  probably  the  one  taken  by  Titus  for  his  first 
observation  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  establishment  of  his  military 
camp,  though  some  writers  set  the  camp  a  qunrter  of  a  mile  further 
west,  and  n  lillk-  u-mv-.t  [lie  city.     All  urui;,.:  .         r-     ■     ■  .^^  of  me- 
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moriol stones  (three,  five,  seven,  nine,  eleTcn  ormore),  set  np  by  pilgrima 
as  mnemoiiifis  to  recall  their  first  or  last  view  of  the  Holy  City.  We 
will  erect  our  monument  likewise,  and  endeavor  to  imagine  the 
KCOQBuissanoe  made  by  Titos,  eo  graphically  described  by  Josephm 
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{Wars,  II.  six-  4,  and  v,  3,  3).  But,  in  speaking  of  Josephas  In  th« 
presence  of  yonder  grenp  of  Israelites,  we  will  do  it  "  with  bated 
breath,"  for  everj  Jew  couaiders  Josephus  the  Benedict  Arnold  of 
the  Eoman  war. 

All  around  na  here  are  the  rniua  of  the  couotry-hotiB^s  and  happj 
homes  of  the  ancient  people.  Even  now  the  malaria  oompcla 
foreigners  to  reside  outeide  the  city  through  the  BummermonthB; 
and  there  ia  no  better  proof  than  the  number  and  character  of  these 
antiquities,  in  the  subiirba  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  former  existence  of 
a  wealthy,  floarishing.  and  powerful  people  liei'e.  It  must,  indeed, 
have  enjoyed  an  overflowing  population,  whose  residences  extended 
great  distances  uriamd  the  central  city.  All  the  espressions  of  en- 
_  thueiastic  writers  in  the 

olden  time  confinn  this 
beliet  "Zion.  ornament 
of  11  mined  world ;  bright 
star  in  the  midst  of  a 
glriomy,  stormy  night,  in 
the  pathless,  txoub) 
ocean ;  until  tlip  a 
righteousness  shall  a 
and  discover  toonr  li 
ing  eyes  the  port  of  endless 
rest."  So  expatiates  one 
of  the  moBt  eloquent 

In    this    vicinity    liee 

that  celebrated  relic,  Tli9 

Tombs    of    the    Kiitg», 

whose  entrance,  before  De  Sauley  cleared 

away  the  debris,  a  few  years  since,  had  aa 

ii]>pearance  as  in  the  cut. 

The  sculpture  over  the  entrance  o! 

tomb,   althongh   now  exceedingly  i 

lated,  is  very   beantifnl.      It    repi 

I  large  clusters  of  grapes  between  garlands 

of  flowers,  interspersed  with  CorinthiaD 

capitals  and  other  decorations,  below  which 

is  a  tracery  of  flowers  and  fruits  extending 

PLAJT  OFAITciSNT  TOXB.     <|uite  aoross  the  portal,  and  hatigingdown 

along  the  sides.     It  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  scnlp 
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Ttara  uround  Jerusalem.  In  the  wails  recesBea  are  lubonously  oat 
fitnt  for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi  I  append  a  drawing  of  tha 
I  Interior  of  an  ancient  tomb,  but  will  postpone  the  descriptioti  to 
I A  futnrt-  chapter. 


SAKCOPUAODS. 

my  people  and  stronfi;  nations  shal!  come  to  seek   the 

xinl  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord  (Zeph.  viti.  33) 

'  may  we  not  expect  that  the  Jews  m 

will  clear  ont  and  reconstruct  these  I 

Bacred  houses  of  the  dead,  uud  re-  [ 

-Storu  them  to  former  uses?     The  I 

■Hbllowing  is  an  cngritving.  from  a  I 

^photograph,  of  a  avrcophagus  now  y 

"'  1  the  Louvre,  Paris,  taken  by  De  I 

ionlcy  from  the  tomb.     I  place  it  R 

intact  with  a   celebrated   sor-l 

Xiphagns,  fonnd  abont  twenty  years  j 

inoc,  near  Siduu,  now  aleo  among 

ibe  antiquities  of  the  Louvre. 

The  manner  in  which  the  heavy 
slone-doors  of  these  tombs  were 
made  to  turn,  wiU  be  seen  in  thii 
cut  of  ancient  stone-hinges. 
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8T0NS  HINGES. 


We  pass  now  along  the  neck  of  the  ridge  connecting  Mc  ant  Sco- 
pus with  Mount  Olivet,  and  take  our  stand  near  the  (improperly 

called)  Church  of  Ascension* 
This  is  admittedly  the  best  point 
of  view  from  which  to  study  Jem- 
salem.  Here  Mr.  Church,  whose 
paintings  of  Califomian  and  Al- 
pine views,  and  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  had  placed  him  among 
the  very  first  of  living  artists,  took 
his  sketch  of  Jerusalem,  a  few 
weeks  before  I  was  here,  which  has 
since  developed  into  a  $32,000 
picture.  I  met  this  modest  and 
diligent  painter  at  Beyrout,  aad 
watched  with  admiration  the  works  of  his  life-giving  penciL 

Our  view  from  this  point  comprehends  a  very  large  range  of  vision 
westward  and  northward ;  and  we  imagine  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
Tenth  Legion  (a  kind  of  crack  New  York  Seventh  Regiment)^  who 
were  encamped  here  for  a  number  of  months  during  the  memorable 
siege,  recounting  to  hearers,  in  their  old  age,  all  the  objects  that  met 
the  eye  from  this  observatory.  Below  us  is  an  old  square  tower,  used 
now,  I  believe,  in  summer-life,  by  a  family  of  foreigners.  The  point 
of  Absalom's  Tomb  peers  slightly  over  the  last  ridge  next  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  That  inclosure  of  about  one  and  a  half  acres, 
with  its  whitewashed  walls,  ten  feet  high,  is  the  Oarden  of  (Jeth- 
semane  I  It  contains  eight  vast  olive-trees,  whose  enormous  roots 
stand  high  above  the  ground.  Near  it  is  the  opening  of  the  (apoc- 
ryphal) Tomb  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  adorned  with  lamps,  flowers, 
pictures,  etc.,  the  ordinary  furniture  of  a  Latin  chapel.  And  here  I 
would  remark  that,  in  visiting  what  are  considered  as  the  Jewish 
tombs  at  Jerusalem,  as  distinguished  from  the  Phcenician  sepulchres, 
which  I  saw  in  such  numbers  along  the  clifis  at  Gebal,  opposite  Sidon, 
Tyre,  etc.,  I  have  been  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the  radical  differences 
between  the  funeral  rites  of  the  two  peoples.  Those  of  the  Jews 
were  marked  with  the  same  simplicity  that  characterized  all  their 
religious  observances.  The  body  was  washed  and  anointed,  wrapped 
in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  borne  without  any  funeral  pomp  to  the 
grave,  where  it  was  laid  without  any  ceremonial  or  form  of  prayer. 
This  severe  simplicity  was   carried  into  the  preparation  of  their 
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tepnlchreB,  which  were  always  deep,  and  capable  of  being  closed  and 
Bemled  at  the  mouth.  The  Phceniciana  seemed  invariably  to  nae  the 
Burcophagus  or  atone  coffin,  which,  being  in  itself  hermetically  sealed 
and  containing  an  embalmed  body,  could  be  laid  iu  a  Bhallow  cavity 
(called  lotntlus),  or  even  elevated,  like  the  tomb  of  King  Hiram,  far 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  upon  the  very  top  of  a  sepulchral 
Duuument,  without  danger  of  giving  out  offensive  odors.  All  purely 
Jewish  rock-cut  tombs  may  be  recognized,  it  is  thought,  from  thia 
national  difference  of  the  deep  loculiie  (or  grate).  To  this  is  referred 
the  passage  in  Johu  li.  39,  "  take  away  the  stone."  Had  Lazarus 
been  laid  in  a  Piiienician  tomb,  a  heavy  lid  must  have  been  removed 
to  reach  his  body;  not  to  aay  that  the  ceremony  of  embalming, 
which  occupied  many  daja,  and  occasioned  the  removal  of  most  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  would  have  changed  the  entire  nature 
of  the  miracle.  But  lying  in  the  condition  in  which  he  died,  in  a 
tomb,  on  the  level,  or  a  little  below  the  level,  of  the  earth,  the  stone 
&t  the  entrance  of  the  loculus  being  removed,  exposed  the  entire 
body  to  tlie  eye  of  the  observer.  There  are,  perhaps,  1,000  of  these 
Tock-cut  tombs  around  Jerusalem. 

How  I  should  like  to  hear  the  agreeable,  tender,  and  elegant 
music  of  Beethoven's  oratorio  of  "Mount  Olivet"  played  hereupon 
this  historical  summit,  instead  of  yonder  jingle  of  inscmmenti 
on  the  steps  of  the  Governor's  serai  (palace). 

Among  the  most  pleasing  accounts  I  have  read  of  the  city,  from 
this  point  of  view,  I  reckon  that  in  Bro.  H,  B.  Triatam's  Land  of 
Itrael,  where  he  deecribea  the  birds  of  Jerusalem.  Here  he  had  the 
field  all  to  himself, 'the  rest  of  i\a,  in  the  contemplation  of  atones  and 
ntina,  forgetting  that  such  things  as  birds  exiat  in  the  Holy  City  at 
all.  But  his  notes  under  this  head  are  full  and  charming.  In  the 
oliT&-trees,  he  says,  the  beautiful  little  palm  turtle-dove  dwells  {Tur- 
tur  8enegalen»is),  and  remains  here  all  winter.  In  the  cypreaa-treea 
is  the  goldfinch  (Carduelis  elegans) ;  also  the  great  titmouse  {PnruB 
majtyr).  In  the  corner  of  a  wall  I  marked  the  bine  thrush  (Fetronn- 
da  Cyan«a)i  ondrunningalong  the  pavement,  the  white  wagtail;  and 
in  the  side  and  the  dome  of  Kubbet  e8->Sakhrah,  the  kestrel  (7\n- 
nuneulua  alaudarius),  and  the  little  owl  {Aihene  meridionalis).  And 
mnch  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Studying  here  the  history  of  the  siege  and  asaault  by  Titns,  I 
cannot  help  wondering  why  for  this  he  did  not  use  the  catapult.  It 
TM  toTftPted  450  years  before,  and  was  certainly  capable  of  thTOwiog 
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tnge  stones  much  farther  than  the  distaoce  from  where  we  are  BtAiid- 
ing,  into  the  heart  of  yonder  city. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  ot ptcture-writing  in  the  world 
is  that  given  in  the  cut  of  the  siege  of  JeroBfJem  by  the  King  of 
Nineveh,  about  b.o.  710.  It  was  discovered  by  Layard,  and  is  now  in 
the  BritiBh  Museam.  In  it  we  see  the  olive-trees;  the  brook 
Kidron ;  the  fortified  city ;  Mount  Olivet  with  a  castle  on  the  smnmi^ 
and  other  characters. 

Extending  onr  vis- 
ion westward,  we 
have  the  deep  gorge 
of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  intro- 
duced (improperly) 
into  Blue  Lodge  ritn- 
als.  Through  this 
valley  ran  the  brook 
siEQB  OP  JEBUSALEU.  Kidron,    now    sunk 

fifty  feet  under  loose  earth,  that  chokes  theancient  channel.  I  never 
could  pass  this  brook  Kidron  without  recalling  the  words  which 
Ezekiel  wrote  concerning  it  He  makes  it  the  connecting  link 
between  Jerusalem  tbe  ^To^yand  the  Dead  Sea  the /m;>ur«.  In  chap- 
ter xlvii.  we  read : 

"  Then  said  he  unto  me.  These  waters  issue  out  toward  the  east 
country,  and  go  down  into  the  desert,  and  go  into  the  sea;  which 
being  brought  forth  into  the  sea,  the  waters  sitall  be  healed.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  thing  that  liveth,  which  moveth, 
whithersoever  the  river  shall  come,  sliall  live  ;  and  there  shall  be  a 
very  great  multitude  of  fish,  because  these  waters  shall  come  thither; 
for  they  shall  be  healed ;  and  everything  shall  live,  whither  the  river 
Cometh."  The  two  existing  bridges  here  serve  at  least  to  keep  as  in 
mind  of  the  prophecy,  although  there  isnowator  here  now  to  suggest 
them. 

There  is  an  elegant  myth  connected  with  the  literature  of  Masonry, 
to  the  effect  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Hiram  Abif  at  Jerusalem, 
King  Solomon  conducted  him  to  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the 
mountains  now  termed  Olivet  and  Offence,  and  showed  him  the  range 
entitled  Moriah,  which  he  had  selected  as  the  sito  of  his  projected 
tempK  On  one  occasion  I  sought  that  spot,  and  endeavored  to 
paint  the  sceue  in  its  natural  color&    Moriah  was  a  long,  narraw 
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lidgej  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines,  divided  primarily  into  ihree  peaks 

bj  cross  valleys,  the  top  of  tlie  range  rising  nearly  400  feet  above 

tbe  bed  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  and  that  of  TyrcK 

i  pa>on  on  the  west    Upon  that  most  il]y-fitted  hill,  the   king  bad 

J  ordnined  the  conatructiou  of  lya  temple ;  tbe  top  to  be  cut  off,  tha 

I  sides  to  be  raised  by  immeuse  walls,  nearly  300  feet  high,  and  the 

Elziterstictia  filled  in  with  stone.   Such  were  the  preliminary  etcps  reqoi- 

rite  to  form  even  a  pliitform  for  the  temple.     In  point  of  fact,  sU 

this,  mast  be  done  before  a  atone  of  the  building  itself  could  be  laid 

3own. 

Our  story  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  in  that  conference  that  Hiram 
plnitiatod  Sing  Solomon  into  the  mysteries  of  Adonis,  us  practised  for 
BO  many  centuries  in  Phosiiicia,  and  thus  the  two  great  men  wero 
<lr»wn  together  by  fraternal  ties,  only  severed  by  death.  The  fate  of 
Adonis,  which  forms  tbe  esotery  of  that  system,  was  strangely  paral- 
leled, a  few  years  afterwards,  by  tlie  fate  of  Hiram  himselt  No  spot 
\  in  all  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  associated  with  matters  of  deeper  I 
Masonic  interest  than  this. 

And  nest  we  will  take  notice  of  the  eastern  wall  of  Jeruealenif 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  or  Lady  Mary  Gate  (Bab 
es-Sitti  Miriam),  of  which  I  give  a,  drawing 

Nearly  all  the  wall  to 
the  left  (sonth)  of  this  _      ^,', -- 

18  the  grand  Hubatruc- 
ture  of  the  Noble  Inclo- 
sure,  or  Mount  Moriah, 
marked  ont  to  us  with 
distinctness  by  the  great 
dome  that  we  saw  from 
Mount  Scopus. 
Ijoag  before  reaching 
I  this  city.  I  had  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  place 
I  tha  Maxonic  mark  of 
the  Square  and  Compass 
conspicuously  upon 
one  of  the  huge 
ashlars  that  make  up  the 
wall  of  the  old  Temple  area  on  its  eastern  side.  The  task  was  by  oa 
faWDB  »  pleasant  one,  nor  altogether  safe. 
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Across  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  plain  view,  is  the  Tillage  of 
Silwan  (Siloam),  whose  inhabitants  are  among  the  most  fanatical  peo- 
ple in  the  vicinity.  Close  by,  on  the  north,  is  a  large  Moslem  grave- 
yard, often  crowded  with  Mohammedan  women,  who  wonld  soEutsely 
permit  a  Christian  to  walk  so  near  their  cherished  tombs,  much  less 
commit  the  profanity  of  cutting  into  the  Temple-wall  with  a  chiseL 
Add  to  this,  one  of  the  principal  roads  around  the  city  runs  within 
thirty  steps  of  the  ashlar  I  had  selected  for  my  operations,  so  that  I 
was  liable  to  interruption  at  any  moment — and  the  reader  will  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  the  task.  However,  I  was  not  easily  deterred ; 
and  placing  an  assistant  in  the  road  below,  with  instructions  to  keep 
a  vigilant  lookout,  I  marked  out  my  figure,  aud  began.  Perhaps  the 
real  danger  of  this  attempt,  after  all,  lay  in  the  military  lookouts 
upon  the  works  one  hundred  feet  above  my  head.  Had  they  witnessed 
my  operations,  it  was  like  them  to  pitch  a  donick  or  two  over  the  wall, 
or  even  to  fire  their  pieces  down  upon  me ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
usages  of  that  sanctuary,  would  have  been  justifiable  in  them.  But 
I  made  my  mark  deep  and  bold,  as  future  travellers  will  not  fail  to 
see.  It  is  cut  in  the  fifth  stone  of  the  second  tier  of  blocks,  conntiug 
from  the  southeast  comer  of  the  old  Temple-wall  to  the  north.  The 
block  is  a  large  one,  though  not  the  largest  in  that  part  of  the  stmo- 
ture. 

To  a  fragment  of  this  vast  wall  which  I  brought  home  to  America,. 
I  have  attached  this 

STORY   OF  THE  STONE. 

''I  lay  darkly  and  silently  in  the  quarries  under  Mount  Monah, 
when  the  first  builders  of  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  Jebusites,  gathered 
their  materials,  and  erected  their  walls  of  defence  upon  Mount  Zion» 
I  slumbered  there  at  the  time  of  the  pious  meeting  between  Abraham 
and  Melchizedek;  and  when  the  patriarch  brought  his  son  Isaac 
here,  forty-two  years  later,  to  an  interrupted  sacrifice  upon  the  crown 
of  the  hill  of  Moriah ;  and  when  Jacob  fled  northward  on  his  way  to 
a  divine  vision,  at  Bethel ;  and  when  he  returned,  twenty  years  later, 
with  his  dying  Kachel ;  and  when  Joseph  passed  here,  ten  years  later, 
in  the  search  of  his  brethren.  I  heard  the  shock  of  the  onset  when 
Joshua  took  Jerusalem,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years  later,  and  burnt  it  with  fire ;  and  the  shock  of  the 
onset  when  King  David,  at  the  head  of  all  Israel,  took  it  by  assault 
four  hundred  and  four  years  later,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  king^ 
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duot.  I  was  taken,  thirty-seveu  yenre  afterwards,  from  the  q 
«B  gratt  Rtooe,  hewed  and  Equared,  and  laid  ap  here  in  tbe  ea 
ODe  huudn'd  feet  from  its  baee,  facing  the  rising  sun.  Here 
Temainod  for  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  yeare.  I  bars 
-witnessed  great  events.  I  saw  the  dedication  of  tlie  Temple,  seven 
«iid  one-half  years  after  its  corner-stone  was  laid.  I  hqard  the  shout  of 
Lfae  aasembled  milliims  who  bowed  their  faces  to  the  pavement  and 
cried, '  For  He  is  good ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever.'  The  gleam 
of  tbe  fire  from  heaven  and  tbe  shadow  of  the  miraculous  smoks 
alike  passed  over  my  poliBhed  face.  I  witnessed  the  comiug  of  the 
great  Chaldean,  four  hundred  and  sixteen  years  later ;  heard  his  battle 
err;  saw  the  irresistible  assault  of  his  armies;  the  city  ruined,  and 
the  Temple  burned.  Fifty-two  years  afterwards,  I  saw  tlie  little  com 
pany  under  Zerubbubel  return  from  Babylon  and  begin  tbe  pioii 
ttek  of  rebnihliug,  Three  hundred  and  seventy-one  yeai-s  later,! 
saw  the  gi-eatflr  MaccabEeus  perform  the  same  pious  undertaking. 
One  hundred  aud  forty-seven  years  later.  I  saw  a  second  re-edification 
of  the  Temple  by  the  monster  Herod.  Fifty-one  years  latiT,  I  beheld 
the  triumphant  procession  of  the  Sou  of  Man,  as  he  passed  over  t'  ~ 
great  bridgeconnecting  Mount  Olivet  with  Mount  Moriali,  when  t 
people  of  Jerusalem  shouted  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.'  A  feir^ 
days  afterwards,  the  same  people,  tickle  and  untrustworthy,  shouted, 
•  Crucify  Htm'  Then  I  saw  the  heavens  darkened  at  mid-day,  aud 
fclt  a  trembling  of  the  solid  earth,  such  as  Jerusalem  rarely  eiperi- 
encee.  Thirty-seven  years  later,  I  witnessed  the  armies  of  Titui 
ibrtifyiug  the  hill  east  of  me,  aud  drawing  their  lines  around  the 
doomed  city;  then  heard  those  sounds  of  assault,  resistance,  and  final 
despair,  with  which,  by  this  time,  I  had  become  so  familiar.  "' 
■arage  sights  and  Bounds  were  often  renewed  afterwards.  In  a. 
I  was  shaken  iu  my  place  by  the  onset  of  the  crusaders,  who  j 
7,000  men  to  the  sword  upon  the  platform  just  above  me.  until  t 
blood  Sowed  over  our  wall  like  the  drenchings  of  a  great  raiu-stori 
Again  and  again  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  such  scenes,  until  c 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighiy  years  fi-om  my  first  establish- 
ment in  this  wall,  I  give  to  an  inquiring  Freemason  from  distant 
Ifuids  my  strange  story  of  the  stone." 

As  an  appropriate  botiinical  emblem  here,  I  note  the  plant  of  Solo- 
monic fame,  "  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  and  give  a 
Mrt  of  it  I  have  a  specimen  of  it  to-day  (February  29,  1872),  fresh 
■ad  gre«n,  which  I  plucked  nearly  four  years  ago  fVom  Hiram's  Toin^. 
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All  ititelligeut  visitors  to  Jerosalem  hare 
united  iu  praising  the  scenery  from  Mount 
Olivet.  It  is  mild  and  gentle,  with  soft  Taria- 
tions  of  light  and  shade.  One  elegant  writer 
calls  the  view  "  a  solace  of  holy  reminiscences 
pure  and  native."  liaised  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  feet  above  Mount  Moriah,  which  is 
the  nearest  part  of  Jerusalem,  the  sketcher  sees 
the  city  as  a  continuous  hill,  standing  out  sin- 
gly from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Here 
David  stood,  while  contemplating  with  a  sol- 
dier's eye  the  strong  fortress  of  Jebus  on  the 
opposite  cliffs,  and  preparing  with  his  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men,  choice  warriors 
of  Israel,  to  storm  it  (1  Chron.  xii.)  Shishak 
stood  here,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Titus,  and 
all  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem;  for  from 
this  point  the  defences  could  best  be  viewed, 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  attack.  From 
here,  perhaps,  Josephus  pointed  out  the  various 
localities  to  Titus,  who,  with  his  Tenth  Legion, 
made  this  his  principal  point  of  observation  dur- 
ing the  long  months  of  the  siege.  From  this 
commanding  spot,  all  the  imagery  of  the  Levit- 
ical  worship  was  best  seen  ;  and  here  the  cap- 
tain of  Nebuchadnezzar  studied  it  day  by  day 
cluring  the  eighteen  mouths  that  he  strove  to 
^xr^^^iy  capture  Jerusalem.      Observers  also  stood  here 

when  the  man  born  blind  was  led  down  to  Si- 
loam  yonder,  and  came  back  seein<^  (John  ix.  7) ;  and  when  the  im- 
potent man  took  up  his  bed  and  walked  from  the  margin  of  Bethesda 
yonder  (John  ii.  2) ;  and  when  the  chief  musician,  on  Neginoth,  with 
stringed  instruments  and  high-sounding  cymbals,  praised  God  accord- 
ing to  His  excellent  greatness  (Psalm  cl.),  on  yonder  platform ;  and 
when  the  great  Antiochus,  swelling  with  anger,  vowed  proudly  "that 
he  would  come  to  Jerusalem  and  make  it  a  common  burying-place  of 
the  Jews ''  (2  Mace.  ix.  4) ;  and  when  the  early  American  missionary, 
Pliny  Fisk,  entered  the  Damascus  Gate  yonder,  in  1823,  to  "  go  about 
his  Master's  business ''  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  Saul,  "  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  tigainst  the  disciples  of  the  Lord"  (Acts 
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ix.),  went  out  of  Jiat  same  gate  to  the  porsecation,  aad  came  back 
eeveral  years  afterwards  the  humblest  of  the  followei's  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Je&us.  Observera  stood  here  when  the  Jews  "  stoned 
Stephen "  on  yonder  hillside, "  calling  upon  God  and  saying,  Lord 
JesuS)  receive  my  spirit "  (Acts  vii.  59) ;  and  when  tlie  great  pro- 
cession pasaed  weetwiird  along  lliia  very  pathway  by  whose  side  I  am  i 
sitting — ^passed  over  garments  spread  in  the  way,  uud  over  branches! 
of  trees,  and  went  across  the  stupendous  bridge,  now  destroyed,  and  J 
through  the  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate,  youder,  while  "  they  that  " 
went  hefore  and  they  that  followed  said,  Uosanna,  blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  {Murk  xi.) ;  and  when  Jesus  "  be- 
held the  city,"  probably  at  this  very  spot,  and  '■  wept  over  it "  (Luke 
xix.  41),  just  as  he  had  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  the  disconsolate 
family  at  Bethany  but  a  few  days  before  (John  xi.) ;  finally,  on  that 
dark,  that  doleful  afternoon,  when  "  the  earth  did  quake  and  the 
rocks  rent,"  and  "  darkness  was  over  the  whole  laud  until  the  ninth 
hour,"  because  Christ,  on  yonder  ridge,  scarcely  a  mile  from  this  spot, 
had  given  up  the  ghost,  first  enduring  the  pangs  of  the  cross, — 
but  my  sentence  can  never  bo  complitted.  Alt  those  scenes,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  embracing  incidents  in  the  life  of  every  Scrip- 
tural character  from  Abraham  to  Paul,  occurred  within  eight  of 
spectators  upon  this  memorable  elope  of  Olivet  where  I  sit 


We  pass  TxOv  down  the  vallev  of  Johoabaphat,  leaving  BuccesaJTelf  I 
mour  left  the  old  Helnvw  biiryirig-ground,the  Tombs  of  AbsAlom,  J 
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Zechariah,  etc.,  and  reach  first  the  Virgin's  Fount,  and  then  the  pool 
of  Siloam.     My  cut  shows  thase  monnmenta  with  difitinctnesB. 

A  r'md  fancy  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  ihie  "  bringing  to  tight" 
©r  the  blind  man  here  and  tiie  symbolic  repreBentation  familiar  to 
erery  Mason.  What  a  glorious  aunligbt  kindled  up  hia  long  sight- 
lesB  eyeballs,  and  brought  the  beautiful  and  cheering  scenes  of  nature 
to  his  knowledge !  How  the  heart  of  Judas  must  have  clashed  with 
hia  covetous  natore  every  step  of  the  way  along  this  gloomy  dale,  as 
he  went  to  the  palace  of  the  High-Priest  to  receive  the  wages  of  his 
treasou  !  On  the  left  of  us  is  the  village  of  Siloam  (Silwan),  where 
the  people  live  in  the  dark,  damp  tombs.  My  cnt  is  of  the  upper 
•pring,  or  Virgin's  Fount 


TIROIS'S  FOUHT. 


We  cannot  fall  to  observe,  below  the  pool  of  Siloam^  the  extraor* 
llnaT;  fertili^  of  the  soil,  as  display^  io  the  productions  of  the 
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^rdene  herp.  These  are  the  King's  Gardens  ot  Solomon's  time.  This 
is  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  where  the  prince  Melchizedek  met  the  pa* 
cnarch  Abraham  reclining  as  these  luzy  natives  are  recliniug  to-day, 
cuid  gave  him  bread  and  wine  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God 
(OenesiB  xiv.  18).  My  cut,  taken  from  a  point  further  south,  at 
.Aceldama  (the  Potter's  Field  of  Judas),  shows  us  this  extraordiiiary 
development,  always  apparent  in  this  country  wheu  there  is  water 
enongh  for  irrigation ;  also  the  village  of  Siloam,  the  church  on  the 
■ninmit  of  Olivet  on  the  right,  and  the  dome  of  Omar  on  the  left 
TThia  engraving  exhibits  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  in  its  best  fea- 
tnrw. 


VIEW    NOHTH    FROM     ACELDAUA. 
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Climbiog  again  in  a  soatbwesterly  directiou,  we  Sad  ourselves  od 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Goiinsei,  eo  called,  honeycombed  beneath  with  ancient 
tombs.  TLp  heavj,  square  edifice  directly  before  ub,  near  the  Bouth- 
weatern  corner  of  the  city,  outside,  is  the  Tomb  of  Duvid,  in  which  ii 
the  apartment  traditionally  styled  Casnaculum  (supper- room),  in 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  institutetl,  and  beneath  which,  with  far 
more  reason,  we  place  the  bodies  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  some 
Cfteen  of  their  royal  successors.    Here  is  a  cut  of  the  edifice  su  famed. 


I 


DAVIDS  TOMB,    MOUNT   SIOK. 

Between  us  and  the  tomb  are  the  varioiia  Protestant  cera«teriea, 
American,  Enghah,  and  others.  Included  in  the  ten  thousand  trage- 
dies surrounding  this  city,  there  is  one  that  particuhirly  touches 
an  American  heart.  When  W.  M,  Tliomson  came  bore  in  1834,  to 
opun  a  missionary  station,  he  left  his  wife  in  the  city,  and  went  back 
to  Joppa  for  bis  furniture  and  clothing  dejwsited  there.  In  the  mean- 
time a  rebellion  broke  out,  aud  for  several  months  he  was  unable  to 
return.    The  oity,  in  this  time,  was  cannonaded,  decimated  by  cholera, 
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ud  teniblj  shaken  bj  earthqaakee ;  so  that,  vhen  at  last  ha  vac 
abled  to  return,  his  first  view  of  Jerusalem  cauaui]  horror  and  faint-  ' 

^ness  to  seize  him,  in  the  apprehension  caused  bj  aeeiag  his  house 
knocked  to  pieces  by  artillery.  His  wife  died  a  few  weeks  aft-t-rwiird 
of  the  fright  and  exposure,  and  the  afflicted  man  wrote,  "  The  Lord 
hath  put  out  the  light  in  my  dwelling,  laid  my  earthly  iiojies  in  thf 
dtut,  and  rendered  my  dear  little  babe  motiierless  in  a  strange  land.'  I 
That  child  is  now  Prot  W.  H.  Thomson,  of  New  York. 

The  visitor  to  this  cemetery  should  also  look  up  the  grave  of  poor 
Costigan,  und,  before  going  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  read  his  melan- 
choly history.  Stevens  { Traveb,  II.  235)  records  it  with  much  feeling 
Near  tbe  honored  grave  of  Mrs.  Thomson  lies  Dr.  Asa  Dodge,  a  zeal- 
OOB  American  missionary,  who  died  here  January  'i&,  183o. 

Passing  around  the  southwest  angle  of  the  city,  leaving  the  vast 
"  Ijower  Pool  of  Qihon  "  on  the  left,  and  striking  out  westward  suf- 
ficiently far  to  secure  a  good  view  of  tbe  city  from  this  quarter,  our  I 
attention  is  first  attracted  to  the  massive  Tower  of  David  (so  called) 
by  the  Joppa  Oate.     I  place  two  cuts  in  justapoaition. 


THE  DAVID   TOWEIl. 


Here,  at  the  Joppa  (iate,  tbe  Emperor  Hadrian,  about  a.d.  120,  set 

p  the  image  of  a  Itog,  not  an   uncommon  emblem  on  the  Roman 

lOins,  hut  a  moBt  horrible  insult  to  the  nation  that  built  Jerusalem. 

This  completes  our  circuit  of  the  city,  comprising  a  ride  of  about 


THE   JOrpA    OATK. 


ax  miles,  though  the  actual  circuit  of  the  walla  thtmselves  is  but 
4,326  yards,  or  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  ia  a  cnrioiie  subject  of  con- 
cemplatiiui,  that,  in  some  far-distant  day,  a  tourist  from  some  tai- 


THK  JOPPA   OATB  ;   OR  GATE   ON  THE   WEST 


^lEtant  land  may,  in  like  manner,  ci re nm ambulate  the  then  desolate 
city  of  JVew  Tork,  stopping  inquiringly  at  the  corner  of  Fulton- 
Btreet  and  Broadway,  where  the  aigna  of  old  buildings  have  quite 
diaappearcd,  and  wondering  how  far  in  thia  direction,  from  the  ritioed 
atone  piera  at  Castle  Garden,  the  once  magnificent  metropolis  ex- 
tended 1  IJke  Mount  Sion,  Manhattan  then  may  yield  to  the  exca- 
vator its  wealth  of  carved  marbles,  ancient  coins,  domestic  objects, 
and  human  bones. 

Aa  I  aet  out  in  thla  chapter  regretting  that  we  have  no  proper 
account  of  the  sieges  and  captures,  asaaulta  and  defences  of  Jerusa- 
lem, I  am  glad  to  add  that  a  history  of  Jeruaalem  IVom  Herod  to  the 
present  time  will  be  published  thia  year  (1872)  from  the  pens  of 
Walter  Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
period  1099  to  1187,  so  interesting  to  Enighta  Templara. 

The  view  of  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Jeruaalem  one  calm  Sabbath 
morning  called  to  my  mind  the  beautiful  Masonic  allegory  of  "  work- 
ing in  silence,"  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  following  passages: 

"  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  buildine,  was  built  of  atone  mada 
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rsMly  before  it  was  bronght  thither;  bo  that  there  was  neither  ham- 
mer nor  axe,  aor  tmj  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  honse,  while  it  was  in 
building."  (1  Kings  tL  ?.)  This  snggesta  one  of  the  grandest  pur- 
poses of  the  Maeonio  iustitntioD,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
harmony.  Mr.  Bcecher,  in  one  of  hie  inimitable  prajers,  has  said,  to 
the  same  effect :  "  Tby  work,  0  Lord !  in  the  stmcture  of  the  hnmao 
sool,  and  thy  goyemment  that  is  established  beyond  and  ont  of  oar 
sight,  are  wrought  out  here.  Here  thou  art  bringing  forth  the  stoneg 
for  tby  building;  here  la  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  chisel; 
here  is  all  confusion,  and  here  are  all  waste  and  noisome  things ;  bat 
here  is  but  the  ground  where  thou  art  shaping.  Yonder  is  where 
thou  art  building,  and  there  they  that  stand  around  thee  behold  the 
perfectoess  of  all  thy  work,  which  thou  hast  had  in  hand  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world!"  These  are  grand,  good  words,  and  will 
touch  a  chord  in  every  Masonic  heart;  for  it  ie  a  Masonic  precept^ 
that  "  we  are  laborers  together  with  God ;  we  are  (Jod's  husbacdrr , 
we  are  God's  bnilding."  That  great  man  who,  eighteen  centuriei 
ago,  preached  along  these  hills,  teaching  men  everywhere  to  beliere, 
repent,  and  be  saved,  was  prond  to  make  the  claim :  "  Aocordiug  to 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  given  onto  me,  as  a  wise  master-bniUer,  I 
hare  laid  the  foundation."    (1  Cor.  iil  10.) 


•VOLBHT  L  SOXBB.     BIBUOr  IT  TTB& 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


JERUSALBU    IN    1 


^H£  incident  of  my  Bending  a  telegram,  in  1868,  from  Bey- 

"  lend  in  Jernsalem,  fitly  illuBtratefl  the  changes 
>me  over  this  ancient  city  since  the  days  when, 
ita  vaet  precipices,  wretched  roads,  and  ewarm- 
the  crusaders  who  held  it  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
.ha  and  years  to  receive  news  from  their  dis- 
The  recent  Betting-up  of  a  steam- 


rout  to  a  fri 
that  have  c 
isolated  by 
ing  enemies, 
lury  yearned  for  mom 
ut  homes,  but  yearned  it 
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same  direction  ;  how  had  King  Solomon's  183,300  workmen  been 
diminished  to  the  number  of  10,000,  could  his  architects  haye  em- 
ployed the  power  of  steam  instead  of  human  labor,  to  saw,  cut, 
remove,  and  lift  in  place  the  mighty  ashlars  now  visible  in  the  in- 
closing walls  of  Mount  Moriah.    The  population  is  at  present  about 
25,000,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  (10,000)  are  Jew&    The  city  has 
two  good  hotels,  and  various  boarding-houses,  in  one  of  which,  the 
Prussian  Bouse,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  Knights  of 
St.  John,  I  made  my  aboda    Missionaries  of  almost  every  Christian 
nation  except  America,  are  engaged  here  in  the  education  and  con- 
version of  the  natives.    Some  of  their  establishments,  such  as  fhe 
English  Episcopal,  the  Boman  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  and  the 
Greek  churches;  are  imposing  in  magnitude.  The  American  Vice-Con* 
sul  at  Jerusalem,  Mr.  L.  M.  Johnson  (in  1872  a  citizen  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut),  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  qualifications,  and  treated  me 
with  much  courtesy  and  attention.    The  present  incumbent  of  the 
office  is  Hon.  B.  Beardsley,  a  very  ardent  Mason,  formerly  of  Elkhart^ 
Indiana.     At  the  Prussian  House,  where  I  boarded,  all  are  wel- 
come, ap  to  the  limits  of  the  house ;  and  only  those  who  are  able  are 
expected  to  pay.    My  bill  was  only  five  francs  (tl)  per  day,  while 
the  fare  is  abundant  and  good.    The  place  is  snug  and  comfortable ; 
well  described  by  a  gentleman  who  was  here  some  years  since  as  '^a 
singularly  constructed  concern.    A  high  wall  or  foundation  looks  on 
the  street,  and  on  that  the  house  is  built    You  climb  from  the  street 
by  a  narrow  wooden  stairway,  and  enter  a  court  about  forty  feet 
square,  round  which  the  rooms  are  huddled.    From  this  court  rises 
a  second  stairway,  which  leads  to  a  row  of  rooms ;  another  stairway 
takes  you  to  another  batch  of  chambers,  and  so  you  reach  the  house- 
top, flat,  like  all  houses  in  this  country."  This  affords,  at  a  r,oup  cTail, 
a  glimpse  of  Scopus,  Olivet,  the  village  of  Siloam,  Mosque  of  Omar, 
Sion,  and  many  noted  points  besides.  In  the  furniture  of  my  boarding- 
house,  scrupulously  clean  as  it  was,  evidences  could  be  seen  of  what 
I  had  observed  more  plainly  in  the  English  Hotel  at  Joppa,  viz.,  the 
ravages  of  (7ie  moth  (J'inea  fapetzella),  referred  to  in  Bible  passages, 
and  which  is  very  destructive  in  this  climate.    The  general  idea  of 
my  house-top,  with  its  battlements,  etc.,  will  be  gathered  from  the  cut 
on  the  next  page. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem,  like  those  of  Oriental  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  generally,  are  extremely  narrow.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this :  first,  that  the  population  may  be  crowded,  for  defensive  pur 


SA8T1NKS8   OF  THE   STBEET,- 


Bea,  Into  as  bWIe  epace  as  possible — most  towuB  being  upon  hill- 
pps,  where  apace  is  restricted ;  nvcoiid,  because  the  people  believe  they . 
ion  keep  cooler  in  this  wav.     In  the  Imt  spnsori,  Hmv  oproTl  miHio^? 


VIEW  OP   A    HOUSETOP, 

across  from  roof  to  roof,  wliich  throw  the  streets  luto  ii  Uense  ehaile 
that  certainly  is  cooler  than  oar  broad  streets  exposed  to  Ihe  fwll 
blaze  of  the  sun.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  Hkewise  aro  filthy.  The 
reader  will  hardly  conceive  that  so  much  carrion,  so  much  manure, 
so  much  old  vegetables,  and  the  debris  of  humanity,  can  be  packed 
into  one  alley  six  to  ten  feet  wide.  But  they  do  it,  and  do  it  ueatly. 
In  regard  to  tbia  nastiness,  I  am  reminded  that  in  the  eighth  century, 
ually,  on  the  15th  September,  immense  processions  used  to  tra- 
«  Jerasalem,  and  render  them  extremely  offensive  with  dung ;  bat 
^  had  no  sooner  left  the  city  than  heavy  rains  would  fall,  com- 
fcu-ly  purifying  it.  It  is  not  so  now.  One  could  wish  that  the 
Ulder  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  {b.  0.588)  at  Rome  had  an  imita- 
D  Jerusalem,  to  drain  off  the  foul  matters  which  have  no  outlet 
bt  tbe  8treet«  and  a  few  shallow  and  restricted  sewers.  Is  the  view 
ipm  these  contracted  street*  an  agreeable  one?  Not  much.  This 
E  from  somebody's  note-book  describes  it:  "  Bare  stone  walla; 
son-like  houses;    very   few   latticed   windows;   the  whole   new 
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wretchedly  unsatisfactory  to  a  civilized  eye."  The  prond  and  statol; 
Moelem,  fingering  his  beads  in  abstracted  mood,  threads  the  basaai 
with  step  ae  proud  and  stately  as  a  Pharisee ;  and  yet,  if  you  look 
athiafeet,  you  see  a  combination  of  every  sort  of  excrement ;  and  if 
you  open  your  nostrils,  you  gather  in,  from  the  same,  a  variety  of 
elHavias  to  which  the  celebrated  "  three- and -forty  atiuks  of  Cologne" 
were  nothing.     Verbum  sat  sap. 

In  coming  to  Jerusalem  I  had  certain  well-defined  objects  of 
research,  and  confined  myself  mainly  to  them.  This  is  prudent. 
To  come  simply  "  to  see  what  is  to  he  seen,"  as  a  traveller  told  ma 
he  did,  is  to  see  nothing  coolly  and  deliberately.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  visitor  may  waste  his  days  seeking  unattainable  objects.  A  stu- 
dent once  showed  me  a  list  of  the  things  he  inteuded  to  look  ap, 
should  he  ever  viat  Jerusalem.  Among  thcra  were  the  mark  of  the 
Ass's  feet  that  bore  Jesus  from  Bethany  over  Mount  Olivet,  and  into 
the  Temple  (Matthew  ixi.)  Sir  John  Maundeville  said  they  were 
here  when  he  came,  a.d.  1322,  visible  at  three  places  on  the  steps  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  which  are  of  very  hard  stone.  Also  the  pillar  tiM 
Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had  reared  up  in  the  king's  dale, 
2  Samuel  xviii.      Ho  hud  been  told  that  everybody  throws 

at  it,  as  a  mark  of  scorn  at  that  cmel  son,  and  he  wus  detci     

to  do  it  too.  Likewise  the  pool  of  Siloam.  The  tradition  is  IhKfe'  P 
the  water  of  it  will  heal  sore  and  inflamed  eyes.  He  had  resolved 
to  carry  a  hottlefnl  of  it  home  and  experiment  upon  it.  Also  a 
palm-tree  standing  on  the  side  of  Mount  Olivet,  from  which  the 
branches  were  taken  to  honor  Christ,  He  assured  me  he  woald 
gather  some  of  the  leaves.  (Matt  xsi.)  -And,  finally,  the  stone  col 
umn  to  which  our  Lord  was  bound  when  he  was  scourged.  (Matt, 
xxrii.  26.)  Long  aftei'wards,  the  marks  of  blood  were  to  be  seen  on  it, 
if  the  monks  tell  the  truth,  and  I'm  snre  they  don't.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  traveller  seeking  for  such  things  only  wastes  his  time. 

In  reading  accounts  of  such  a  monument  of  antiquity  as  Jeru- 
salem, we  want  to  see  it  just  as  it  is,  in  its  every-duy,  working  dress. 
We  would  behold  its  dazzle  and  its  dirt;  its  numerous  classes  of 
inhabitants  grouped  and  herded  together  within  the  walls;  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  its  motley  populace ;  the  character  of  the  priests 
and  monks;  the  remains  of  ancient  civilization,  and  th.e  prospects 
and  possibilities  of  improvement.    Such  was  my  aim. 

To  get  rid  of  a  subject  which  is  in  everybody's  mind,  1  commence 
with  a  sketch  of  the  so-called  Holy  Sepulchre. 


CHUBCU    OF  THE    HOLT   BBPULCHKE. 

■hich  Papal  and  Gnek   writers  endeavor  to  palm  this  place  upon 

e  Chrifltiaii  world  as  the  veritabk'  Calvary  and  Cemetery  of  Chriat. 

tor  my  part,  I  find  no  paesage  that  bo  well  expresaea  my  views  of 

pesefalae  traditions  and  atihoiymummeriea  as  one  written  by  Brother 

JfeT,  Pliny  Fisk,  Ihe  miadoaary,  who  visited  here  in  1823,  the  soma 

Kferred  to  in  Chapter  Thirteenth.     Aftej  seeing  the  poor  theatricala 

ide  op  hereof  t!ie  cracifixion  scene,  he  wrote :  "I  felt  as  though 

l^nisalem  were  a  place  accnraed  of  Ood,  and  given  over  to  iniquity 

td  ein.    The  Jews  hate  the  name  of  Christ,  and  gnash  their  teeth 

■lien  it  is  spoken;  the  Turks  exalt  their  false  prophet  above  Christ's 

Mt  glorious  name,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  hypocrisy,  tyranny, 

iiU  deception;  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  profane  the  Temple  of 

■e  Lord,  having  little  of  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity." 


n 
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PaBsing  along  by  the  so-called  Holy  Sepnlohre,  oiie  momiug,  I 
looied  in  for  a  few  minufeB  to  witness  some  of  its  procesEione,  Tho 
workmen  had  just  completed  the  new  dome,  and  were  taking  down 
the  limbers.  I  had  read  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  aguinst  accept- 
ing this  place  aa  the  locality  of  onr  Saviour's  death  and  burial,  and 
would  not  allow  the  gorgeousnesa  of  the  scene  to  influence  my  mind. 
I  belieTe  it  is  all  a  fiction,  got  up  by  tradition-forgers  for  gain.  The 
whole  structure,  every  fitone,  arch,  pillar,  altar,  statue,  image,  pic- 
ture, and  lamp,  is  a.  falsehood,  a  gorgeous  imposture,  an  eoctegiasticttl 
hoax.  The  more  the  local  traditions  of  Jerusalem  are  examined,  the 
more  I  distrust  Ibem.  Old  writers  tell  us  nothing  else ;  modem 
Vritere  must  be  fanatics  if  they  venture  to  say  anything  about  them 
except  to  deride  them.  They  coin  legends  and  frame  an  eccleaiastical 
topography  without  history  or  research.  The  business  of  travellers 
now  is  to  collect /flc(5  one  by  one  that  will  illustrate  God's  history, 
Bud  these  must  explode  the  legends. 

But  even  though  thisbuilding  should  contain  all  the  relics  it  claims, 
and  ten  thousand  more,  this  would  not  countenance  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  abominable  idolatries  practised  here.  There  is  no  idolatry  on 
earth  more  otTensive;  no  more  unseemly  and  indecent  behavior 
practised  in  any  heathen  temple,  than  here,  where  the  hopes  and 
iffections  of  the  Eastern  Church  tend;  where  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thoiiEatids  come  up  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  sius,  and  lull  at  tho 
cross  or  the  tomb  their  guilty  consciences  to  sleep,  never  to  be 
awakened  until  it  is  too  late.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  Mecca  of 
the  corrupt  Christianity  of  the  East  From  two  minarets  close  by, 
the  cry  of  "  God  is  God ;  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God,"  floats 
orer  this  broad  roof,  and  announces  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  that 
the  Moslem  dominates  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faitb.  In  this 
building,  by  a  monstrous  stretch  of  faith,  to  which  my  boyhood's 
belief  in  Gulliver's  Travels  was  raathematieal  accuracy,  they  have 
crowded  seventy  distinct  "sacred  localities"  under  one  roof,  and  pro- 
Tided  seventeen  semi  and  demieemi  sects  of  Christiaus  to  swear 
to  thdr  identity.  The  New  Jersey  brother  who  is  said  to  believe  in 
the  "legends"  of  the  Scotch  Rite,  is  Solomon  himself  compared 
with  this.  The  Wisconsin  man  who  indorses  the  Rite  of  Memphis^ 
IB  Sir  Isaac  Neivton  personified  compared  with  these.  And  after  alt, 
the  building  can  scarcely  be  called  a  church,  being  more  like.a  large 
dtpoi-huildiiit/,  covering  twoscoro  offices-  Wortliier  than  this,  and 
really  a  larger  church,  because  a  »iiigU  edifice,  is  the  Armenian  0*>iLrch 
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I  vf  fit.  Jainee,  on  Mt  Sion.  This,  too,  is  nneqn&lted  in  sacred  vest- 
[  mentB  and  rich  decoratione.  AiDongst  its  curiositieB  is  tbe  chair  ' 
p  that  SL  James  used  to  sit  ou.  I  forgot  to  ask  for  this,  and  cannot 
f  describe  the  pattern  to  mjchdr-makinf;  correspondents.  Thenum- 
l  ber  of  oatrich-eggs  hanging  from  the  roof  of  this  church,  however, 
[  BQggcstfl  tlie  prolific  lays  of  that  stately  bird.  The  crj  of  an  old 
I  pilgrim  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  wae,  "  Oh,  who  can  behold  with- 
I  out  sorrow,  without  indignation,  the  enemies  of  Chriet  acting  as  the 

lords  of  bis  sepulclirel" 

How  analogous  is  this  line  character  to  our  memories  of  him  who, 

Dot  for  from  this  same  spot,  was  found 

"  Buried  beneath  the  green  sprigs, 
Sleeping  under  the  sod." 

I  thought  of  this  when  I  found  a  large  acacia-tree  growing  in  sa   i 

Englishman's  garden,  a  short  distance  south  of  this  spot. 

»[  give  four  cuts  of  the  ancient  seals  of  Jcrnsalem. 
Haring  now  eaid  all  that  I  hare 
space  for  concerning  this  "  thesaurus 
^f^^~~^  "f  lies,"  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  go  on 

J^^^SVji^  to  record  such  thoughts  as  are  natu- 

ffva/CT/o)  rally  .suggested  by  a  walk  through 

^L   ^^^^^=^/  JeruBalem. 

^1     ^yJt-^  The  teneroenta  seem  to  be  sinking  I 

^m    y^Vs/^  '"'^  ^^^  earth.       One  story  seems  ' 

r^"^^^^  already  sunk,  and  the  others  are  so 

rA\v^g'^M  rapidly  following,  that  in  another  gen- 

1^^^^/  eration  the  observer  can  lean  from  the 

^**— ^^"'^  street  on  to  the  flat  roof. 

"  "  "  ."7.  ,°y;;r^     Tt"  j™-  i>"«.  ■"■-"st  u^g « 
.J  idleness  and  poverty,  two  things  ab- 

.'<^'Tf>T-»;^^  norrent  to  their  nature,  emulate  the 

blessing  pronouQced  in  Nehemiah  xi 
3,  "upon  all  the  men  that  willingly 
offered  themselves  to  dwell  at  Jerusa- 
lem," For  they  come  to  Jerusalem 
slrictly  for  religious  purposes,  that 
living,  they  may  pave  the  way  for 
the  fnture  return  of  their  nation  to 
these  holy  lilDs,  and  dying,  they  may 
he  buried  in  that  ancient  cemewry 
iHTosg  Jehosliaphat,  where  the  slope 
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of  Olivet  is  already  paved  inth  their 
tombstoiies.  How  affeotingly  those 
memorial  BtooeB  speak  of  the  sleepers 
beneaUi,  is  seen  in  the  two  following 
epitaphs  (translated  from  the  He- 
brew) from  that  place.  There  is  a 
pecaliar  aooeotof  tonohing  grace  in 
them;  a  humility ;  a  certtun  hope  of 
nnirenal  kindness;  a  sense  of  the 
happiness  of  reposing  with  the  just ; 
parity  of  morals  and  sweetness  of 
family  life;  a  mild  acceptation  of 
death,  considered  as  repose,  which 
have  not  had  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers they  deserve.  These  two  are  the 
epitaphs  of  alady  and  her  hnsband : 

EPITAPH  OF  A  WOMAJT. 
"  Qreat  in  degree,  and  glorions ;  the  heart  of  her  basband  tmsted 
safely  in  her ;  praised  ae  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord.  She  waa 
the  king's  daughter,  all  glorious  within,  who  rose  above  all  elevation, 
and  waa  perfect  in  beauty,  glory,  and  righteousness.  She  opened  her 
month  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness;  a 
stem  of  high  descent  and  elevation.  Was  she  not  the  Babbiness 
(Mrs.  Babbi),  the  pleasant  roe,  and  the  widow  of  our  master  and 
teacher,  the  holy  Babbi,  the  holy,  pious  Chaim,  the  son  of  Ater,  of 
blessed  memory  P  She  was  daughter  of  the  mighty  and  wise,  the  high 
prince,  our  honored  teacher,  Babbi  Moees,  the  son  of  Ater,  of  blessed 
memory." 

EPITAPH   OF   A  MAN. 

"Here  is  a  head  of  gold.  Waa  he  not  beloved  of  the  Almighty? 
A  precious  stone ;  to  discourse  of  him,  is  easy.  The  Almighty  meant 
it  for  good  when  be  enlightened  him  from  hia  glory,  as  they  lighten 
the  seven  lamps;  his  shaft,  and  bis  branch,  it  kindled  his  people. 
And  he  called  him  by  the  name  Hephzibab.  He  was  a  bringer  to 
light  of  all  that  is  kind ;  he  was  glory,  ho  was  brightness.  Was  he. 
not  the  wonderful  and  honored  Babbi,  the  perfect  theologian  (caha- 
list)  of  the  Almighty,  the  holy,  the  pious,  our  honored  teacher  and 
liord  Babbi,  Chaim,  son  of  Ater  ?  He  grew  old,  seeking  in  the  Upper 
Qesbibah  (place  of  study) ;  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  Thft- 
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muz,  In  the  year  5550  {ue,,  the  year  A.  D.  1790),  gaining  the  splendor 
of  the  Shecinah.    He  is  the  author  of  the  book  *  The  Lord  the  King 
(Hammelech  Hashene),  and  the  book  *Taar'  (Form),  and  the  book 
*0r  Ha-haiiom '  (Light  of  the  Living),  and  the  book  *  Eishon  le  Zion ' 
(la  xli.  27),  (First  to  Zion)." 

So  great  is  the  change  in  favor  of  the  modem  Jews,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Independent  of  June  1, 1871,  the  Sultan  is 
inducing  Jews  to  immigrate  into  Palestine,  offering  to  sell  them  even 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  (but  this  is  incredible).  The  same  authority 
states  that  some  of  the  hills  around  Jerusalem  are  already  Jewish 
property. 

The  Armenians  here  are  very  strong  in  numbers,  and  wealthy. 
They  have  an  immensely  large  convent  (an  enormous  edifice)  in  the 
cool  and  quiet  street  that  runs  southward  on  Mount  Sion,  and  I 
greatly  enjoyed  my  yisit  to  their  library  and  printing-press.  I  found 
the  manager  of  the  press  a  noble  specimen  of  an  Armenian  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  fur-robes,  black  hair  and  eyes,  intelligent  and  affable. 
The  librarian  had  an  olive  complexion,  a  face  solid  as  marble,  a  calm, 
intelligent  eye,  and  looked,  as  old  Dr.  Caswell  used  to,  as  if  he  knew 
what  was  inside  of  his  books.  My  guide,  Mr.  Serapion  Murad,  is  a 
fine  young  Syrian  of  striking  appearance,  set  off  by  an  elegant  native 
dress.  I  had  considerable  intercourse  with  him  both  in  Joppa  and 
Jerusalem.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  is  a  gentleman  of  polished 
manners  and  sensible  speech,  quite  well  posted  in  American  history 
and  manners. 

The  spirit  that  moves  these  Latins,  Armenians,  and  Greeks  in 
their  dealings  with  each  other  is  quite  Celtic,  and  of  the  Donnybrook 
Fair  type.  One  side  is  perpetually  dropping  "  the  tail  of  me  coat "  on 
the  ground,  and  the  other  side  delights  to  tread  on  it  Once  a  year 
the  Pope  of  Rome  oflBcially  excommunicates  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  for  some  of  his  shindies ;  and  in  one  of  the  churches  in 
Rome  a  nail  is  driven  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a  mark  of 
malediction.  And  still  the  Patriarch  eats  his  allowance,  and  still  it 
does  him  good.  He  is  the  handsomest  man  that  I  know  of,  and  one 
of  the  best-tempered ;  and  I  can't  help  thinking,  if  Pius  X.  (or  is  it 
XX.?)  had  been  with  me  the  morning  I  called  on  him,  and  taken  a 
spoonful  of  those  preserves  and  a  cup  of  that  coffee,  and  shared  in 
that  genial  chat,  he  would  put  his  tenpennies  hereafter  to  a  better 
purpose.    But  what's  the  use  of  talking  in  that  way  ? 
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The  chapel  near  "  Ecce  Homo  "  Arch  (as  it  is  most  Unproperty 
Btjied)  is  fall  of  ganUy  and  ridicuJotis  paintings  and  omamentx, 
aa  Biiggeatiye  of  devotion  to  an  _ 

educated  Christian's  mind  aa  the 
Hindoo  idol  that  adorns  my  (lar- 
lop  at  La  Grange,  Kentucky,  Is  to 
an  edncated  believer  in  Confucius ; 
and  this  is  the  general  impression 
made  on  a  Protestant's  mind  in 
visiting  these  Oriental   chnrchea. 
They  show  the  skull  of   one  of 
their  old  monks,  and  boast.  that> 
although  he    lived    here    twenty 
years,  he  never  visited  the  Dead 
Sea.     I  am  told  the  skull  is  a  very 
thickone,  and  readily  believe  it  It 
is  close  by  the  traditional  spot  at  which  the  Wandering  Jew  mocked 
Jesus,  and  received  the  sentence  that  drove  him  forth  upon  a  cease- 
less pilgrimage,  and  gave  us  such  entertaining  books  as  SeHathiel,  L»m 
Juif  Errant,  etc    Close  by  this  is  a  stone  trough,  out  of  whia 
they  say,  the  beggar  Ivazarus  took  his  stinted  rations.    I  asked  o 
of  the  monks  if  he  knew  that  Josephus  was  born  here  a.d.  37  ? 
replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Josephus  before.    I  believe  h 

I  found  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  Nazeef  Fasha,  to  be  a  aboi 
stout  man,  handsomely  dressed,  a  square-built,  sailor-looking  M 
He  was  not  over- courteous  to  me,  not  being  a  Freemason.    In  faet, 
be  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  anti-Mason.    They  call  him  a 
religious  fanatic,  one  who  goes  through  his  five  aeries  of  prayers  d 
and  keeps  all  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Mohammedan  Church  j 
tuLiUy,  and  hat«s  Christians  worse  than  anything  else  except  J 
One  good  thing  stands  to  his  credit,  although  he  has  been  r 
from  the  government  since  I  was  there ;  tliat  is,  he  constructed  t 
turnpike  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  delectation  of  all  modn 
tourists.    As  to  his  ear  for  music,  however,  I  cannot  say  so  much,  i 
the  noises  made  by  the  brass  band  on  his  doorsteps,  every  evening 
tbout  sunset,  is  done  by  his  order. 

The  location  of  Jerusalem  relatively  to  other  places  is  thus  Isbo- 
tsted: 

Latitude,  SI"  46'  north. 

Longitude,  35°  18'  east  of  Greenwich. 


HEIGHTS  AKD  DISTANOEd.  H9ft 

From  Joppa^  35  miles. 

^  the  Jordan^  18  milea. 

"  Hebron,  19  miles. 

«  Bethel,  13  miles. 

^  Bethlehem,  5  miles. 

*^  Samaria,  36  miles. 

**  Jericho,  13  miles. 

^  Nazareth,  45  miles. 

"  Acre,  75  miles. 

**  Baalbec,  165  miles. 

'^  Capernaum,  82  miles. 

^  Damascus,  155  miles. 

^^  Oaza,  48  miles. 

"  Palmyra,  160  miles. 

«  Tyre,  110  miles. 

«  Sidon,  132  miles. 

**  Beyrout,  157  miles. 

TABLB  OF  BELATIYE  HEIGHTS. 

I  giye  two  classes  of  heights;  the  first  from  the  sea-leyel,  the 
second  from  the  well  En-rogel  (Beer  Eyub),  at  the  outlet  of  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat 

Sussian  Gonvent        .        .        ...        .  2,610  614 

Mount  Olivet 2,724  728 

Mosque  of  Omar 2,429  433 

David's  Tomb 2,537  441 

Pool  of  Siloam 2,114  118 

Bridge  over  Kedron        ....  2,281  285 

oiROurr  OF  the  city, 

commencing  at  the  northwest  corner. 

To  the  Joppa  Gate        ....  300  steps. 

"  southwest  comer  ....  468  " 

•*  SionGate 195  « 

«  bend  in  south  wall        .        .        .  295  " 

'*  Mograbbin  Gate        ...  244  « 

*•  southeast  corner  ....  415  " 

«  Golden  Gate      ....  353  « 

«  St  Stephen's  Gate         .        .        .  230  « 
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To  the  northeast  corner       •        .       •  360  steps. 

"       Herod's  Gate         .        .        .        .  359    « 

"       the  bend 250    ** 

"       Damascus  Gate     ....  150    " 

**       northwest  comer      .        .        .  660    ** 


Total    ....         4,279  steps,  about  2}  mi 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

So  many  works  have  been  issued  on  this  subject  within  ten  years 
that  almost  every  reader  has  the  information  at  hand,  and  I  will  not 
repeat  at  much  length  merely  second-hand  knowledge. 

Jerusalem  is  a  mountain-city.  It  was  pre-eminently  so  to  the  Jew ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Samaria  and  Hebron,  the  other  great  cities 
within  his  ken,  those  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  Damascus,  Tyre, 
Gaza,  Jezreel,  Jericho,  were  emphatically  cities  of  the  plain.  The 
Bible  teems  with  allusions  to  this  local  peculiarity  of  its  site  as  a  . 
mountain-city.  The  plateau  on  which  the  city  stands  is  of  tertiary 
limestone;  the  strata  nearly  horizontal,  the  landscape  showing 
generally  a  succession  of  plateaux  and  flat-topped  hills,  brokeu  here 
and  there  by  deep  narrow  gullies. 

At  the  point  where  the  city  stands,  a  tongue  of  land  is  inclosed 
between  two  of  these  ravines,  and  on  this  the  modern,  like  the  ancient, 
city,  is  built  The  easternmost  of  tliese  ravines,  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  or  of  the  Kedron,  has  a  course  nearly  north  and  south ;  the 
westernmost,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  after  running  a  short  distance  to 
the  southward,  makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the  east,  and,  forming  the 
southern  limit  to  the  tongue  of  land  above  mentioned,  joins  the  vtfl- 
ley  of  Kedron,  not  far  from  the  Beer  Eyub,  or  Well  of  Joab.  Both 
ravines  commence  as  a  mere  depression  of  the  ground,  but  their 
floors  sink  rapidly,  and  their  sides,  encumbered  as  they  are  now  with 
the  accumulated  debris  of  centuries,  and  the  ruins  of  buildings 
thrown  down  by  successive  invaders  or  domestic  factions,  are  still 
steep  and  difficult  of  access.  In  ancient  times  the  bare  rock  must 
have  shown  itself  in  many  places,  and  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  were  artificially  increased  in  ancient  times  by  the  scarping 
of  the  rock-surface.  Hence,  we  find  Jerusalem  to  have  been  at  all 
times,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  looked  upon  as  a  fortress 
of  great  strength.  On  three  sides,  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west, 
the  encircling  ravines  formed  an  impregnable  obstacle  to  an  assailant ; 
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be  attack,  therefore,  could  only  be  directed  a^aiaat  Ihe  northern /at» 
«*f  the  city,  where,  aa  we  are  ioformed  by  Josephus,  the  absence  of 
xiatnral  defences  was,  at  the  time  of  the  famous  siege  by  Titiia,  sap- 
^Ijed  by  three  distiiict  lines  of  TcaJl.  To  determine  the  actual  coarse 
wf  these  vnlls  is,  Dotwithstanding  the  detailed  description  of  them  in 
Josephus,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  us. 

Besides  these  two  principal  ravines,  a  third  ravine  of  less  import, 
ance  splits  the  tongue  of  land  into  two  unequal  portions.  This  ia 
tlie  Tyropceon  valley,  the  valley  of  eheeaemakers,  or,  as  some  would 

P'  have  it,  the  Tyrian  merchants.  A  marked  depression  of  the 
ground  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  midst  of  the  modern 
caty,  from  the  Damascus  gate  to  a  point  in  the  Kedron  valley,  some- 
what north  of  its  junction  with  the  valley  of  Hinnora.  forming  in 
its  course  the  boundary  between  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  quarters  of  the  modern  city.  At  one  part  of  its  course 
it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Mount  Monah.  This  depression 
has  generally  been  identified  in  its  whole  course  with  the  Tyropceon 
valley  of  Josephus,  and  all  are  agreed  in  identifying  the  lower  portion, 
which  runs  under  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  thence  to  the  Ked- 
ron, with  the  Tyropceon.  In  ancient  times  this  valley  was  much  deeper 
Uian  at  present,  and  its  ancient  course  was  to  the  eastward  of  its 
I  present  course.  It  is  tilled  up  with  debris  thirty  feet,  fifty  feet,  and 
^K  even  eighty-five  feet  in  depth. 

^H     The  city  being  thus  split  in  the  midst  into  two  ridges  by  this  val- 

^f  ley,  it  may  be  observed,  by  a  reference  to  the  map  of  Jerusalem,  that 

'        the  western  ridge  is  the  most  elevated  and  most   important.     Most 

authorities  are  agreed  in  placing  on  some  portion  of  this  ridge  th( 

original  city  of  Jebns,  captured  by  King  David,  and  the  Upper  City  of 

Josephus.    All  agiun  are  agreed  in  fixing  Ophel  on  the  end  of  the 

tongue  of  land  called  Moriah.  and  in  making  the  site  of  the  Temples 

I        of  Solomon.  Zerubbabel,  and  Hei-od,  and  of  the  castle  of  Antonia, 

1^1  either  coincide  with  or  occupy  some  portion  of  the  Haram  itself. 

^H      But  here  all  agreement  may  he  said  to  stop.    There  are  differences 

^Pof  opinion  whether  we  should  fix  the  Mount  Zion  of  the  Bible  and 

^^  the  Mount  Zion  of  the  writers  of  Christian  times  on  the  same  or  on 

opposite  hills  ;  whether  the  name  is  to  be  identified  with  the  eastern 

or  the  westei-n  ridge.     The  exact  position  of  the  Temple  is  matter  of 

controversy  ;  the  site  of  the  Acra  of  Josephus,  and  the  Acra  of  the 

book  of  Maccabees;  of  Bezetha.  the  fourth  quarter  and  last  added 

luhurb  of  the  city;  the  position  of  the  Towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelns, 
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and  Mariamme,  aud  of  the  Tower  Pheshinns,  which,  if  determined, 
woald  go  far  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  walls  of  Josephus ;  the  exact  extent  of  the  city  in  the 
time  of  onr  Saviour;  are  matters  of  keen  dispute,  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  patient  and  systematic  burrowing  into  the  dtbris  pro- 
duced  by  many  successive  demolitions  of  the  city  at  those  points 
where  the  absence  of  inhabited  houses  renders  it  possible  to  excavate 
at 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  me^  and  especially  in  the  days 
of  that  vilified  order,  "  the  Conservators/'  to  follow  Nehemiah  under- 
standingly  in  his  remarkable  nocturnal  survey  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
quite  a  proper  thing  to  compare  Nehemiah,  the  Tirshatha  of  the 
Jews,  the  renowned  wall-builder  of  the  Jewish  restoration,  the  philan- 
thropic Peabody  of  his  day,  whose  large  wealth  was  profusely  expended 
in  the  strengthening  of  Jerusalem  and  the  care  of  its  poor,  to  a  Free- 
mason, jealous  of  his  honor,  zealous  in  his  work,  feeling  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  Universe  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  spends  his  days.  Such  a  comparison  is  just  in  all  its  parts.. 
The  history  of  this  perfect  model  of  a  just  and  generous  man  is 
contained  in  the  interesting  book  which  bears  his  name:  that  he  was 
'^  the  son  of  Hachaliah  '^  and  apparently  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  that 
he  was  bom  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  about  b.c.  500,  and 
that,  at  the  opening  of  his  biography,  he  was  "  the  cup-bearer  '*  of 
King  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  residing  during  the  winter  season  at 
Shushan,  are  the  principal  data  from  which  we  must  set  out.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  that  king's  reign,  viz.,  b.c.  445,  in  the  month 
of  Ghisleu,  or  December,  a  near  kinsman  of  his,  one  Hanani,  brought 
him  intelligence  from  Jerusalem  that  affected  him  deeply. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  b.c.  536  (ninety-one  years  prior 
to  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing)  Zerubbabel  had  led  a  caravan  of 
his  people  back  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem.  These  had  rebuilt  the 
temple  and  portions  of  the  city.  Seventy-nine  years  after  that  Ezra  led 
a  second  caravan  back  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  united  efforts  of  these 
bands  and  their  posterity  had  done  but  little  to  restore  Israel  to  its 
former  glory.  Marauders  made  property  and  life  insecure ;  murder 
and  robbery  were  rife  even  within  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  people 
had  largely  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  abject  afSiction  and  reproach.  This  was  the 
intelligence  which  had  reached  the  ears  of  Nehemiah  through  his- 
kinsman  Hanani 
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A  pmdent  man,  he  gave  himself  until  the  following  April  to  con- 
rider  how  best  he  conld  heal  the  wonnds  of  his  people.  A  pious  man, 
be  oflTered  the  prayer  which  his  own  pen  had  recorded,  styling  God 
"the  great  and  terrible  God  that  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy,"  con- 
fessing that  his  people  "had  not  kept  his  commandments,  statutes, 
nor  judgments,'^  and  asking  that  God  would  prosper  his  purposes  in 
behalf  of  Jerusalem,  and  "give  him  mercy  in  the  sight  of  the  king." 
This  being  done,  he  laid  before  the  king  the  doleful  case  of  Israel ; 
and,  upon  the  monarch's  asking  hini,  "  For  what  dost  thou  make 
request  ?**  plead  that  "he  might  be  sent  to  Judah  to  rebuild  it" 
The  favor  was  granted  in  the  largest  measure.  Nehemiah  was  made 
the  governor  of  Judah,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  a  mounted 
guard  was  furnished  him ;  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  intervening 
districts  were  given  him  by  the  king ;  special  orders  were  issued  that 
he  should  be  supplied  with  timber  from  the  king's  forests ;  and  so  he 
set  forth,  amply  furnished  and  indorsed. 

His  worst  anticipations  as  to  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  nation  were  realized  upon  his  arrival.  A  late  writer  says :  "  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  to  the  future  political 
and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  nation  "  of  the  coming  of 
this  patriotic  governor.  Ho  spent  but  three  days  in  preparations, 
for  he  was  bound  by  promise  to  return  to  the  king  at  a  set  time ;  and 
then  began,  but  at  first  secretly,  the  most  important  work  (that  of 
building  the  city  walls).  Arising  "in  the  night,"  he  and  "some  few 
men  "  with  him,  telling  no  man  "  what  his  God  had  put  in  his  heart 
to  do  at  Jerusalem,"  the  little  company — all  save  himself  being  on 
foot — ^made  the  circumambulation  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  with 
a  view  to  the  speedy  rebuilding  of  the  walls. 

This  nocturnal  reconnoissance  has  been  until  recently  a  blind 
track  to  Bible-readers.  The  labors  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay,  for  many 
years  a  missionary  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  most  diligent  explorer  of  the 
ancient  city,  at  length  set  up  so  many  of  the  fallen  "  metes  and  bounds  " 
as  to  enable  me  to  nearly  follow  the  steps  of  the  great  Tirshatha 
around  its  area.  Dr.  Barclay's  solution  of  this  zigzag  problem  is  con- 
tained in  the  parentheses.  Nehemiah  says :  "  I  went  out  by  the  gate 
of  the  valley  (the  Joppa  Gate),  even  before  the  dragon  well  (the  pool 
in  the  valley  on  the  west),  and  (turning  to  the  left)  to  the  dung  port 
(500  yards  south),  and  viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  the  west 
side.  Then  (having  gone  round  the  point  of  Mount  Zion  to  the 
south)  I  went  on  to  the  gate  of  the  fountain  (by  the  pool  of  Siloam), 
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and  (tmiiiDg  round  the  point  of  Mount  Ophel  to  the  south  and  CdSt) 
to  the  King's  Pool  (the  Fount  of  the  Virgin) ;  but  there  was  no  phuM 
for  the  beast  that  was  under  me  to  pass  (owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  water  and  rubbish  there).  Then  I  went  up  in  the  night  by  the 
brook  (Eedron)^  and  viewed  the  wall  (on  the  east  side  of  the  city), 
and  turned  back  and  entered  (again)  by  the  gate  of  the  yalley  (the 
Joppa  Qate),  and  so  returned.'^  To  sum  up  this  reconnoissance,  the 
reader  has  only  to  take  a  map  of  Jerusalem,  observe  that  the  zealous 
governor  went  out  at  the  Joppa  Gate,  turned  to  the  left^  circumam* 
bulated  Mount  Zion  to  Siloam,  then  round  the  point  of  Ophel  to  the 
valley  east  of  the  Temple.  He  then  turned  back,  and  retraced  his 
journey  to  the  Joppa  Gkite. 

Having,  like  a  skillful  engineer,  estimated  the  amount  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  he  now  called  together  *^  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and 
the  rulers,"  and  in  nervous  language  exhorted  them  to  duty.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  prevalent  distress,  Jerusalem  waste,  and  her  gates 
burned  with  fire,  and  said,  '*  Gome,  lei  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach.''  He  told  them  of  God's 
answer  to  his  prayer  in  the  distant  land  of  exile,  and  of  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  the  king ;  and  so  wrought  upon  them  by  his  appeals 
that  they  cried  out,  "  let  U8  rise  up  and  build,"  and  set  themselves 
with  decision  to  the  work.  Only  one  exception  is  noted  in  the  popu- 
lar response ;  the  Tekoite  nobles  '^  put  not  their  necks  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord ;  all  the  rest  had  a  mind  to  the  work."  With  such  energy 
did  the  people  labor,  that  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  the  wails 
emerged  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  encircled  the  city  as  in  days 
of  old.  Dividing  the  wall  into  ten  parts,  corresponding  with  the 
quarters  of  the  city  nearest  which  they  dwelt  respectively,  the  princes 
and  leaders  vied  with  each  other  in  self-sacrifice  and  industry,  and  so 
in  fifty-two  days  the  work  was  accomplished. 

Agreeably  to  his  promise  to  the  king,  Nehemiah  then  returned  ta 
Babylon.  He  paid  a  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  third,  at 
one  of  which  he  performed  the  splendid  and  triumphant  ceremonial 
of  dedicating  the  walls.  This  festival  occasion  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  this  man,  we  indorse  the  views  of 
a  late  writer,  that  we  are  unable  to  find  a  single  fault  to  counterbal- 
ance his  many  and  great  virtues.  For  pure  and  disinterested  patriot- 
ism he  stands  unrivalled.  He  firmly  repressed  the  exactions  of  the 
nobles  and  the  rich,  and  rescued  the  p^or  Jews  from  spoliation  and 
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slavery.  He  refused  to  receive  hia  lawful  allowance  as  governor  from 
^3ie  people,  in  coiiBideration  of  their  poverty,  during  the  whole  twelve 
years  that  he  was  in  office,  but  kept  at  his  own  cliarge  a  table  for  150 
mfevrs,  at  which  any  vrho  returned  from  captivity  were  welcome. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  Freemason  in  this 
building  eo  much  as  the  thought  that  here  repose  the  ashes  of  knight- 
hood's noblest  esponent,  Oodfrey  de  Boulion.     Here  I   read  his 
inscription,  which   eipresaes   a  volume:   Hie  jacet   tnclylus   Dux 
Oodefridve  de  Bulion,  qui  lotam   istam  Ivrram   acquisivit  cuUui 
Christiana:  cttjus aninta  regnet  cum  Cliristo.    Amen.    Let  all  who 
can  admire  dignity,  virtne,  generosity,  and  humanity  combined  >>i 
one  noble  sou),  answer,  Amen,  so  mote  it  be  ! 

It  has  been  said  of  the  inimitable  Godfrey,  that  in  him  the  gentleal 
manners  wtre  united  to  the  firmest  spirit ;  the  amiableness  of  virtue 
to  its  commanding  gravity.  He  was  alike  distinguished  for  politiosl 
couiTige  and  for  personal  bravery.  Hia  lofty  mind  was  capable  of 
the  grandest  enterprises.  Hia  deportment  was  moral.  His  piety  waa 
ferveut.  He  regretted  the  stern  necessity  that  drew  him  from  the 
immediate  service  of  Ood ;  but  when  in  arms  he  was  a  hero.  And 
his  martial  zeal  in  the  cause  of  heaven  was  always  directed  by  pru- 
dence and  tempered  by  philanthropy.  Faithful  to  his  first  simple 
wish  of  becoming  the  defender  and  advocate  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  pressed  as  he  was  by  the  voice  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade,  ha 
nevertheless  refused  to  wear  a  diadem  in  the  city  where  his  Sa- 
viour bod  worn  a. crown  of  thorns.  His  tomb,  by  which  I  stood, 
was  watered  not  alone  by  the  tears  of  friends,  but  honored  by  the 
commendations  of  many  of  the  Moslems,  whose  affections  his  natnral 
virtues  had  conciliated. 

Godfrey  was  elected  by  the  army,  a.d.  1099,  first  king  of  the  Latin 
monarchy  of  Jerusalem,  but  declined,  accepting  only  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Tomb  of  Clirist.  He  granted  a  donation  to  the  St 
John's  Hospital,  which  hofl  been  established  at  Jerusalem  in  1048  (fifty- 
one  years  before),  in  which  act  he  was  followed  by  the  other  princes. 
This,  in  fact,  originated  tlie  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  with 
which  many  of  the  Crusader  knighta  became  affiliated,  adding  to  the 
nsnal  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  those  of  caring  for 
the  sick  and  warring  against  Mohammedanism.  Godfrey  died  the 
following  year,  five  days  preceding  the  first  anniversary  of  hia  goT- 
His  spurs  ore  preserved  here;  also  that  formidable  sword 
ti  whioh,  A.D.  1098,  on  the  bridge  of  Antioch,  he  clove  in  twain  » 
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So  transcendent  were  the  yirtaes  of  Godfrey,  that  Tasso  doses  hit 
immortal  poem  of  Jerusalem  Delivered  by  describing  his  passage, 
anned  as  he  was  and  in  his  sanguine  vest,  to  the  Temple,  where  he 

*^  Hung  np  his  arms,  his  bannered  spoils  dii^layed, 
And  at  the  Sacred  Tomb  his  Towed  devotion  paid! ** 

My  own  lines  upon  the  immortal  Godfrey  are  here  given: 

THE  OHOIOB  OF  GODFREY. 

Not  where  the  Savionr  bore 

Thorns  on  his  brow ; 
Not  where  my  king  upon 

Cross-tree  did  bow ; 
Not  where  the  Prince  of  Life 

Sorrowed  and  groaned, 
Godfrey  shall  ever  be 

Homaged  and  crowned. 

Mine  be  the  humbler  name. 

Fitter  by  far, 
"  Warder  of  Tomb  Divine, 

Christ's  Sepulchre !  '* 
Mine  at  its  portal 

In  armor  to  lie  I 
Jline  in  death's  ministry 

When  I  shall  die.  * 

Knight  of  Christ's  Sepulchre, 

Christ's  Chevalier, 
Good  Sword  of  Jesus, 

Oh,  live  grandly  here  1 
Ashes  of  Godfrey,  there's 

No  place  like  this, 
Crowned  in  Christ's  glory 

And  reigning  in  buss  I 

It  woold  be  easy  to  fill  this  book  with  the  notes  and  memoran- 
dums made  relative  to  the  street-scenes  of  Jerusalem.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  such  things'constitute  a  class  of  facts  perused  with  avidity 
by  all,  and  whatever  real  originality  a  man  can  throw  around  so  worn 
and  trite  a  theme  as  Jerusalem,  must  be  looked  for  in  this  direction* 
Therefore  I  will  be  somewhat  diffuse  upon  this  subject^  and  copy 
ihs  notes  from  my  diary  as  made 
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BTKEBT^OENEB   IN  JEBCSALEU. 

A  little  girl  about  six  yeai-8  old,  another  little  girl  about  twelve, 

E»Iayiiig  camel,  and  the  big  girl  ia  the  camel.     She  kneelB  down  as 

cs^amela  do.    Then  the  little  one  climbs  her  back,  clasps  hands  over 

K^ier  forehead,  kicks  her  in  the  aide  and  makes  a  noise  as  eameliera  do. 

"_l'he  big  girl  Bcreama  and  gets  up  awkwardlj,  as  a  camel  does,  turns  her 

^ead  back,  grinds  her  teeth,  sptta  and  shrieks,  then  away  they  both 

^o,  laughing  just  as  such  a  merry  pair  of  sisters  ouglit  to.     All  the 

^ress  the  two  girls  have  on  wouldn't  cover  a  candle-stand  decently. 

Their  clothes  are  made  of  blue  cotton  of  the  thinnest,  cheapest,  and 

raggedest  character.    But,  oh,  what  a  merry  game  of  camel  they  do 

play! 

A  chicken-peddler  with  Btringa  of  poultry  swung  all  over  him. 
The  man  is  covered  with  hens.  A  rooster's  head  is  sticking  out 
where  his  head  ought  to  be.  An  enormous  pair  of  wings  flaps  over 
his  shoulders,  reminding  me  of  the  ridiculous  old  angel  that  I  saw 
painted  in  a  Greek  church  yesterday. 

Three  laboring  men  aittiug  on  the  sidewalk  near  me,  eating  their 
breakfast  Their  only  victuals  are  libbani,  or  curdled  milk,  in  a 
email  wooden  dish,  and  bread  that  looks  like  such  black  sawdust  as 
mahogany-wood  makes.  I  gave  them  some  boiled  eggs.  Nobody 
ever  saw  eggs  boiled  so  hard  as  they  boil  them  in  Jerusalem.  They 
must  k^ep  them  on  hand  ready  boiled.  They  boil  them  over  night 
Never  was  a  lot  of  boiled  eggs  swallowed  so  fast  before.  Then  tlfe 
grateful  fellows  came  up  to  thank  me.  Each  one  put  bia  right  hand 
under  my  right  hand  bo  as  just  to  touch  it,  and  raised  it  up  to  his  lips 
and  kissed  it  This  is  the  way  they  do  here.  They  went  off  without 
even  asking  me  for  backsheesh.    Probably  they  forgot  it 

A  dog,  lj"ing  under  the  window,  suckles  her  four  pups,  young 
things  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  opened.  The  sidewalk  is  only  twenty 
inches  wide.  Thousands  of  people  pass  along  this  sidewalk  every 
hour.  Yet  the  creature  gave  birth  to  them  there,  and  she  will  bring 
them  up  there ;  for  nobody  will  disturb  her  on  that  narrow  sidewalk. 
At  first  she  snarled  at  me,  for  she  doesn't  like  the  style  of  my  clothes ; 
but  alter  I  bought  her  a  string  of  kabobs  and  some  bread,  she  changed 
her  mind.  She  saw  that,  after  all,  these  outlandish  clothes  may  covet 
a  human  heart.  And  now,  while  I  am  writing  up  her  family,  ahfl 
wags  her  tail,  and  turns  her  one  motherly  eye  upon  me  with  a  grat»> 
ful  ezpressioo. 
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A  furions  dog-fight  surging  down  the  street,  nearly  oarrieu  me  oflf 
my  feet.  Haesan,  who  was  amokiag  outside  a  caf4  near  me,  came  op 
with  hia  hoorbash,  and  went  in  for  them.  Anything  like  humanity 
acems  foolishness  to  these  people.  They  uaed  to  sew  up  their  prisoa- 
ers  in  asses'  skins,  and  then  bum  them  alive;  to  cut  their  feet  and 
hands  off;  bam  out  their  eyes  with  hot  irons ;  tear  out  their  tongues 
by  the  route.  Hassan  saya  he  would  love  to  treat  his  enemies  that 
way ;  and  I  believe  him.  He  told  me  of  a  family  of  four  brothers, 
living  on  Mount  Lebanon,  whose  feet,  hands,  tongues,  and  eyes  were 
destroyed  by  a  cruel  tyrant  more  than  thirty  yeara  ago.  AJl  the  time 
this  dog-fight  was  going  on,  the  mother  lay  perfectly  unconcerned, 
suckling  her  little  dogs.  The  heroes  of  the  two  factions  had  agreed 
that  she,  at  least,  shonldn't  be  meddled  with ;  though,  to  look  at 
them,  yon  wouldn't  think  there  was  ao  much  gallantry  iu  them. 

I  enjoyed  the  joke  of  an  English  aailor  meaanring  the  width  of 
the  streets  by  lying  down  across  them.  He  had  been  to  Jerusalem 
before,  and  had  made  a  bet  with  another  sailor  that  he  was  as  long 
as  the  street  is  wide.  So  be  tried  it  In  a  dozen  places,  and  won  th« 
bet  every  time,  for  his  head  touched  one  side  and  hia  feet  the  other. 
I  am  a&aid  he  was  drunk ;  at  last  s  donkey  tipped  a  load  of  oak 
roots  on  him. 

The  quantity  of  sugar-cane  that  i«  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Jemaa- 
lem  snrprises  me.  I  used  to  notice  the  little  negroes,  in  Louisiana, 
all  day  long,  chewing  sugar-cane.  The  custom  ie  almost  as  common 
atnong  the  children  here.  It  reminds  me  how  surprised  the  Orosa- 
dera  were  when  they  found  at  Tripoli,  sweet,  honeyed  reeds,  called 
xookra,  which  they  sucked,  and  liked  ao  much  that  they  could  not  be 
Bfttiefied. 

The  mneaes  made  sometimea  in  these  narrow  atreets  make  the  very 
Turks  laugh.  The  Turks  hardly  ever  langh.  I  watched  a  muss.  A 
camel,  loaded  with  vegetables,  wa8  coming  down  the  narrow  street. 
Ou  each  side  of  him  great  sacks-full  bulged  out  Piles  of  cauliflow- 
ers that  grew  around  here,  moat  as  large  as  a  bushel-basket,  wore 
heaped  monntuin  high,  on  hia  hump.  He  loomed  up  like  VesuvinB, 
ae  be  came  stalking  along,  his  head  level,  his  monstrous  under-jaw 
swinging  round  the  upper  one  like  a  barn-door  on  its  hinges,  his 
wide,  spongy  feet  flattening  out  ou  the  stone  pavement,  in  trncki 
like  a  mammoth's.  As  he  came  along,  hia  rider  roared  Ruak,  niak, 
lb  at  is,  Get  ont  of  the  way.  And  everybody  did  get  out  of  the  way. 
One  woman,  who  was  carrying  a  bread-tray  on  her  head,  dove  down 
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tielov  the  oamel's  stomach,  and  go  got  oat.  I  jnmped  into  one  of  tbo 
little  shops  where  thej  sell  cakea.  The  merchant  was  fumbling  over 
his  roeary  and  praying.  But  he  stopped  praying  and  tried  to  seU  me 
Bonie  eggs — a  piastre  a  dozen.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  jumped  into 
the  stores  right  and  left  as  I  had  done.  But  just  as  the  camel  had 
passed  me,  he  met  a  procession  of  six  donkeys,  all  loaded  down  with 
oak-roots,  the  drivers  on  top.  Here  was  &  mass.  The  camel  screamed. 
The  camel-driver  yelled.  Hunk,  ruak.  Get  out  of  tlie  way.  The  don- 
keys raised  their  tails  and  brayed.  The  donkey-drivers  swore.  I 
wondered  how  the  thing  would  be  settled,  for  the  donkeys  could  not 
turn  round  for  their  lives,  as  their  roots  just  filled  up  the  width  of 
the  streets.  The  camel  could  not  turn  round  without  pulling  down 
the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  him.  Never  was  such  an  uproar.  A 
Soldier  poked  the  camel's  legs  with  his  bayonet  to  make  him  bite. 
At  last,  the  men  shouldered  the  donkeys,  roots  and  all,  and  carried 
them  backwards  into  the  side  streets,  and  so  let  the  camel  pass,  Snch 
Bcenes  must  be  common  here,  in  the  business  parts  of  the  city,  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  when  there  are  more  than  five  thousand  strangers 
here. 

Bight  behind  this  camel  walked  a  Ferocious  bull,  who  had  each  of 
his  horns  tied  up  with  a  wisp  of  hay,  recalling  the  Latin  maxim, 
fmnum  in  comu  habBl—lae  has  hay  on  his  horns. 

How  the  people  of  this  country  do  detest  and  despise  dogs !  They 
seem  afraid  to  touch  them.  They  suffer  the  poor,  cowardly  wretches, 
that  look  more  like  wolf  than  dog,  to  lie  right  across  the  sidewalk 
and  block  it  up.  Instead  of  driving  a  mangy  cur  out  of  the  way, 
they  actually  walk  around  him,  lest  their  clothes  should  touch  him. 
1  used  up  a  beautiful  olive-wood  cane  to-day,  that  I  had  just  bought, 
by  striking  it  over  tlie  back  of  a  monstrous  brute  that  would  not 
get  out  of  the  way  when  I  hallooed  to  him.  The  caue  flew  into  sliv- 
ers like  glass.  They  bark  at  me  incessantly,  seeming  to  hate  new- 
fashioned  dresses.  I  suppose  if  I  would  wear  the  native  dress  thoy 
would  not  bark  at  me.  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  the  people  wear 
the  same  fashions  that  Abraham  did;  it  pleases  the  dogs.  The  peo- 
ple here  won't  even  Inlk  about  dogs.  They  won't  answer  questions 
about  dogs.  If  they  say  anything  in  reply  to  such  questions  it  is 
Mar  arrif,  that  is,  /  don't  know.  .  The  Jews  hate  dogs  as  bad  as  the 
Mohammedans ;  yet  they  lived  in  Egypt  more  than  two  hundred 
yews,  and  the  Egyptians  loved  the  dog  enough  to  make  an  idol  of  him. 
So  they  lived  for  many  centuries  uuder  the  Roman  rule ;  and  the 
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BomADB  honored  and  respected  the  dog.  Bnt  this  makes  nu  differenoe 
with  fJtem.  Jewa  never  learn  anything  from  other  nations.  Wliat 
(A(y  don't  know  isn't  worth  knowing.  Jemsalem  dogsare  all  of  one 
breed.  And  such  a  breed  1  Ton  never  aee  here  the  blafT,  snrl;, 
ttnrdy,  intelligent  .mastiff;  nor  the  slight-built  greyhound ;  u  or  the 
sharp,  shrewd  terrier ;  nor  the  silent,  courageous  bulldog ;  nor  the 
tawny,  deep-voiced  bloodhound ;  nor  the  noble  Newfoundland.  In- 
stead of  that,  these  are  all  gaunt,  half-starved  cars,  mere  acavengera 
of  garbage,  etreet-cleanera,  who  need  cleaning  themselves  worse  than 
the  streets. 

The  dogs  here  seem  to  have  a  regular  constitution  and  set  of  by- 
laws, not  written  ont  or  printed,  but  none  the  less  enforced.  WhSs 
sitting  one  day  in  a  cool  cavern,  I  jotted  down  what  I  suppose  to  ba 
their  regulations: 
Sule  1.  The  City  of  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  ten  dog-districts. 
Rule  2.  No  dog  shall  ever  go  outside  of  the  district  in  which  he 
u  bom.    Penalty,  death. 

Rule  3.  The  strongest  dog  in  his  district  shall  be  the  dog-sheikh 
m  that  district  until  some  stronger  dog  whips  him.  Then,  the 
stronger  dog  shall  take  his  place. 

Rule  4.  When  the  dog-sheikh  barks,  all  the  doga  in  hia  district 
■ball  bark  too. 

Rule  5.  When  the  dogs  in  one  district  bark,  all  the  dogs  in  all 
the  other  districts  shall  bark  too. 
Rule  6.  No  dog  shall  move  ont  of  a  man's  way. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  numbered  on 
the  doors.  Hassan  says  they  tax  people  here  not  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  family,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
houses!  8o  the  governor  has  had  them  all  numbered.  Of  coarse 
they  use  the  Arabic  figures.  Miyah  thalata  aasber,  means  113 
Thamarneen  arbaah,  is  84.    Alf  sittah,  is  1006. 

I  watched  a  poor  fellah — that  is  what  they  call  a  farmer — com- 
ing in  through  the  Joppa  Gate  with  a  load  of  oak-roota  from  near 
Hebron.  The  ground  in  that  direction  is  full  of  oak-roota,  although 
only  a  stray  oak  here  and  there  has  been  seen  up  that  way  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  These  oak-roota,  when  dried,  burn  first-rate;  and 
the  people  rf  Jerusalem  buy  them  for  fuel. 

How  they  will  tax  that  poor  farmer  before  he  gets  home  to-night ! 
Qis  load  of  roote  is  worth  In  Jerusalem  about  n  dollar,  but  not  much 
good  of  that  lollar  will  he  get;  for,  first,  the  soldiers  of  Joppa  Gate 
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H  charge  him  eight  cents  for  permission  to  pass  the  cuBtom-hoose 
1  ft  load  of  fuel.  The  gate-duties  oq  tobacco  and  Bilk  are  forty 
El  pound  ;  od  all  other  articles  eight  per  cent.  At  the  bazaara, 
f  will  oharge  him  ten  cents  more  for  market-duties  and  permis- 
,  to  sell  bis  fueL    Then  when  he  goes  back  through  the  gate 

f  will  charge  him  ten  cents  more  for  duties  on  the  tobacco  and 

oloth  lie  has  bought  And  finally,  when  he  gets  home  to-night,  the 
sheikh  of  his  village  will  make  him  paj  at  least  ten  cents  more  fop 
Ai>  share  of  stealage.  So  there  is  fifty  per  cent,,  or  one-half  the  vaiaa 

Bhis  property,  that  will  be  paid  to-day  to  this  extortionate,  iniqui- 
tsgoveniment. 
'.  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  t^day  ^t  the  Damascus  Gate.  They 
Call  it  here  Bab-es-Sham,  This  is  the  one  that  Dr.  Barclay  thinks 
was  called  in  the  Bible  77ie  Old  Gale.  {Nehemiah  iii.  6.)  Very  con- 
siderable and  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  structure  are  yet 
fbe  seen  in  the  towers  on  each  side  of  this  gate.  An  old  Jewish 
rer  and  stairway  are  perfectly  preserved  there.  He  thinks  that 
B  is  the  same  kind  of  stairway  named  in  1  Kings  vi,  8 :  "  They 
mt  up  with  winding  stairs  iutx>  the  middle  chamber  and  out  of  the 
iddlc  into  the  third." 

^pied  from  this  gate  some  ornaments  of  the  modem  style.    I 
b  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  figuring  on  the  houses  at  Joppa  and 
rusalem.    It  looks  very  pretty  when  well  cut. 
e  I  passed  a  convent,  of  which  there  are  many  here  at  Jerusalem, 
Not  of  priests  peeped  out  through  the  grated  windows  at  me.    Ous 
of  them  was  a  jolly  red-nosed  fellow.  He  said  to  me,  Min  aineja  yee. 
That  means,  Where  do  you  come  from  ?    1  told  him   the  ITnited 
States  of  America  and  State  of  Kentucky.    Then  he  said,  Charleerdh, 
that  is.  Good-bye.    These  priests  looked  like  rows  of  convicts  squint- 
ing through  grated  windows.    They  seem  unhappy  and  unhealthy, 
ind  of  course  they  are. 
^tWhat  a  lot  of  village  sheikhs  there  are,  hanging  round  Jerusalem! 
^Key  come  in  every  day,  from  five  to  ten  miles  around,  and  loaf  her*, 
^niiink  I  have  met  a  hundred  this  week.     Most  all  of  them  want 
^Kpkahseih.    If  I  ask  them  any  questions,  tiie  first  one  is.   Do  yoa 
^Bdv  the  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ?    Only  about  one  in  five  can 
^H  me.    And  yet  his  name,  Abd-el-Asiz,  is  stamped  on  every  piece 
^Bmoney  I     It  is  little  they  read  what  is  stamped  on  money.    Every 
^BUge  has  at  least  one  sheikh.     Bethel,  with  only  thirty  bouses,  has 
^^b    This  reminds  me  of  the  passage,  "  For  the  transgressions  of  a 
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land,  many  are  the  princes  thereof.^  (Prov.  xxviii.  2.)  These  sheikhs 
are  said  to  be  very  tyrannical,  in  their  small,  mean  way,  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Proverbs  xxviii.  3,  just  fits  them  :  "  The  poor  man  that  op- 
presseth  the  poor,  is  like  a  sweeping  rain  that  leaveth  no  food." 

I  met  a  couple  of  musicians,  one  playing  a  sort  of  one-stringed 
fiddle,  and  singing  like  a  good-fellow;  the  other  collecting. backsheesh. 
The  singing  was  bad  enough,  but  the  one-stringed  fiddle  was  fearful 
The  string  was  an  inch  wide.  If  it  had  been  wider,  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  stood  it  at  all.  I  asked  Hassan  what  the  song  was  about 
He  hesitated,  and  said  it  was  a  love-song,  and  meant  that  the  sun 
beams  from  a  lady's  eyes ;  the  seven  stars  shine  from  her  mouth ;  the 
full  moon  rises  from  her  breast — and  a  good  deal  more  that  he 
wouldn't  tell  me.    I  was  quite  satisfied  with  that  specimen. 

I  saw  a  man  drinking  water  out  of  a  little  earthen  cruse.  He  held 
it  six  inches  over  his  mouth  and  poured  the  water  down  his  throat 
It  didn't  strangle  him  a  bit  I  tried  it ;  poured  most  of  the  water 
down  my  bosom,  and  choked  myself  with  the  rest 

A  man  was  watering  the  streets  from  large  skin  bags  under  his 
arms.  He  has  the  nack  of  it,  and  doesn't  waste  a  great  deal  of 
water. 

A  consular  dragoman  or  cawass  went  by  with  solemn  mien  and 
silver  stick,  a  long  curved  sword,  long  silver-headed  staff,  splendid 
uniform,  and  a  strut  equal  to  the  drum-major  of  the  Forty-third  New 
York.  He  reminds  me  of  the  saying  here :  "  Buy  a  pipe  and  give  a 
napoleon  for  it ;  let  your  dragoman  buy  it  and  give  twa"  They  are 
great  cheats. 

They  are  shoeing  a  horse  close  by.    To  keep  him  from  biting,  they 
fasten  a  hook-em-snivey  in  the  upper  lip,  something  like  a  clothes- 
pin.   The  blacksmith-shop    measures  seven  by  nine  feet;  so  they 
have  to  shoe  the  horse  out  in  the  street.    The  blacksmith  has  a  hole 
dug  in  the  middle  of  his  fioor,  so  he  can  have  the  anvil  on  the  level  of 
his  arm,  and  thus  he  need  not  stoop  to  his  work. 
•  At  a  comer  is  a  place  where  three  dog-districts  meet — ^you  can  see 
delegates  from  all  three  of  them.     They  will  not  cross  the  line. 
tried  them  with  a  piece  of  bread.    But  they  know  the  penalty  too^ 
well,  and  are  cautious.    Such  law-abiding  dogs  as  they  are! 

There  is  a  donkey-stand  here ;  a  blacksmith-shop ;  two  copper- 
smiths, making  a  terrific  din ;  three  bakers'  shops ;  another  copper^* 
smith;  another  donkey-stand;  and  a  confectioner's,  all  within  oa.«^ 
hundred  fteps,  on  this  side  of  the  street 
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&  man  with  a  board  on  his  bead,  covered  with  cakes.  He  saja 
they  are  muldoon.  I  booght  some,  and  they  ore  nothing  but  corn- 
meal  cakes,  dried,  witfaoat  baking,  and  then  frosted  over  with  sagar. 
Hnldoou  is  a  hnmbiig.  Yet  he  sold  them  Fast,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  like  them,  except  me. 

A  man  with  Joppa  oranges.  Then  a  camel  loaded  with  green 
gross.  Then  some  pilgrims  from  Ruasia,  wearing  sheepskin  dresseB, 
with  the  wool  inside;  full  of  life  were  those  dresses.  Then  a  group 
of  soldiers,  all  wearing  larbouahen,  and  a  fine-looking  negro  for  an 
oflBeer.  He  stopped  politely  and  talked  with  mo;  wouldn't  let  his 
aoldiera  ask  me  for  backsheesh.  He  had  three  medals  hanging  to 
hia  coat-lapel.  Then  a  stately  old  man  with  cloak  trimmed  wi;.h 
far.  In  this  country  a  common  man's  rank  and  position  may  be 
tnown  by  his  dress  just  as  much  as  an  officer's.  Then  a  party  of 
men  and  women  astride  donkeys  without  stirrups;  the  saddles  hay- 
ing an  immense  cushion  in  front  to  keep  the  rider  from  flying  oyer 
his  head  when  the  donkey  stumbles,  which  he  is  very  fond  of  doing, 
and  of  lying  down,  too,  right  in  the  road.  Every  donkey  has  a  hoy 
to  mn  behind  and  poke  him  up  with  a  sharp  stick.  Then  some 
Desert  Arabs  with  large  yellow  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads  in  place 
of  the  tarboush,  tied  on  with  a  black  rope  made  of  camel's  hair,  all 
of  them  on  foot :  they  walk  aa  awkwardly  as  sailors.  Then  came  a 
flock  of  sheep  that  a  man  was  leading  through  the  noisy,  crowded 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  In  all  that  variety  of  sounds,  the  poor  things 
only  listened  for  the  voice  of  their  own  shepherd,  and  where  he  led 
they  followed.  Bat  I  might  write  all  day  and  not  finish  this  para- 
graph. 

I  took  another  stand  about  two  squares  off,  and  counted  a  cook- 
shop,  a  tin-shop,  a  cook-shop,  a  blacksmith -shop,  a  cook-shop,  and  a 
tin-shop  all  in  a  row.  Went  into  a  number  of  carpenters'  shops ; 
their  principal  business  is  making,  mending,  and  ornamenting  pipes, 
pipe-holders,  an^  pipe-handles.  If  there  is  any  passage  of  Scripture 
they  remind  me  of  it  is  that  one  in  which  the  Israelites  are  said  to 
have  "piped  with  pipes."  (1  Kings i.  45.) 

Going  back  to  camp,  I  saw  a  crazy  man.  Among  the  Mohammed- 
mns  crazy  men  are  worshiped.  This  one  was  nearly  naked,  very  crazy, 
and  very  dirty.  He  went  around  among  the  shops  taking  bread  and 
fruit,  whatever  he  wanted  to  eat.  Nobody  interrupted  him.  The 
shopkeepers  rather  seemed  to  like  it.     I  couldn't  help  thinking  if  he 

wvaa  in  New  York  the  star-police  would  have  bim  locked  up  in  ten 

Blfiatei. 
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At  the  Joppa  Gkite  of  this  great  stone  patchwork,  I  saw  Arabic 
words  op  the  wall.  It  is  said  they  mean  that  the  present  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  built  by  order  of  the  Sultan  Suleyman  in  948 ;  that  is,  in 
our  way  of  counting,  A.  D.  1542.  The  lizards  were  gliding  in  and  out 
of  the  walls  there  as  if  they  cared  nothing  for  the  mortar  of  Suleyman. 

To-day  I  have  found  musquitoes  in  Jerusalem  quite  troublesome. 

I  notice  that  nobody  I  have  talked  to  in  this  country  knows  the 
real  name  of  our  country,  Hie  United  States.  As  they  know  we 
come  from  America  they  call  us  AmericanSy  and  they  don't  know 
any  other  name  for  us.  The  British,  however,  call  us  Yankees.  I 
asked  an  Italian  gentleman  how  he  would  like  to  be  called  a 
European  f    He  didn't  understand  me. 

Humanity  to  brutes  is  a  yirtue  unknown  in  the  Holy  Land.  I 
wish  our  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Bergh,  could  be  pasha  here  for  twelve 
months.  The  drivers  shout  at  the  poor,  patient,  willing  mules. 
They  twist  their  tails,  overload  them,  curse  them  in  that  dreadful 
Arab  slang,  strike  them  over  the  head  and  face,  and  fhrow  stones  at 
them,  oh,  so  cruelly  I 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  to-day  are  full  of  pilgrims  dressed  in  all 
sorts  of  costumes,  and  travellers  who  are  not  pilgrims,  English, 
French,  Qerman,  Americans,  etc.  A  sea-captain  rolling  along,  full  of 
arrack  and  sin,  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  stopped  me,  and  said, 
**Oan  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  people  of  this  country?" 
Says  I, «  Yes,  I  can."  «  Well  then,"  said  he, "  tell  it"  Said  I,  «  They 
never  refuse  backsheesh!  "  He  let  me  go  with  a  laugh  that  could  be  heard 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  said  I  was  right.  There  is  one  class  of 
people  here,  however,  that  never  ask  for  backsheesh,  and  that  is  the  Jews, 

A  big  Arab  was  sitting  by  a  pile  of  oranges.  I  don't  know  which 
was  the  dirtiest,  the  fruit  or  the  fellow.  As  I  knew  that  the  oranges 
cost  him  in  Joppa  about  ten  for  a  cent,  I  priced  some  of  them  here 
at  Jerusalem.  They  were  five  for  a  piastre,  that  is  about  a  cent 
apiece.  I  told  him  that  was  a  thousand  per  cent,  profit  He  answer- 
ed. Backsheesh,  and  that  ended  the  argument  H^s  oranges,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  fine  large  ones  that  I  admired  so  at  Joppa>  but  a 
much  inferior  stock. 

When  a  boy,  mother  has  checked  me  in  fault-finding  by  saying 
that  *^  the  way  that  Jerusalem  is  kept  clean  is,  everybody  sweeps  the 
pavement  in  front  of  his  own  house."  She  is  mistaken.  Nobody  sweeps 
these  streets.  They  are  not  swept  at  all.  The  city  doesn't  look  ai 
though  it  ever  had  been  swept.    A  strange  mistake  for  mother  to 
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I  neTer  saw  &  tows  thac  has  ao  many  disgusting  sights  and 
cnells  as  this. 

I  got  a  friend  to  give  me  the  names  of  auch  persons  as  he  should 
get  acquainted  with  to-day,  ao  that  I  could  write  them  down  in  my 
diary.  They  are  a  queer  lot  of  words  to  call  people  by.  Abouth^ 
the  natives  have  Mohammed  to  their  names,  and  the  other  half  have 
Hassan,  or  Honseen,  or  Hosiiie.  As  far  as  I  can  write  the  names  he 
gare  me,  they  are:  Yahyah,  Haroun,  Yezid,  Meslem,  Hulakoo,  Akeel, 
Mnstarfer,  Maaser,  Quzzaway,  Ibraheem,  Awud,  Karder,  Abdalljih, 
Sayid,  Jnssoof,  Kosroo,  Mosedden,  Noureddeen,  Soljman,  Sajeeb, 
Soofy,  Mariek,  Easedeen,  Haymoor,  Nomarn,  Niaamee,  Ferhard,  Maj- 
noon,  Karmer,  Mnedh-dhin,  Yebrood,  Abdellatti,  Dayood,  Goornndel, 
Howarrer.  A  Riisaian  gentleman  who  saw  what  I  was  doing,  took 
my  note- book  and  politely  wrote  hia  name  in  it,  Kratismayoshajewsky, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

After  visiting  Mount  Scopaa,  I  undertook  to  reconstruct  in  imagina- 
I  tion  the  Camp  of  Titus  built  on  that  summit. 

I  It  was  a  Standing  Cam^  {campa  staliva),  tor  the  standards  were 
sever  to  be  raiaed  from  their  eockets,  until  yonder  proud  and  doomed 
city  should  come  once  more  under  the  Romtin  yoke.  In  form,  it  waa 
square  {quadrata).  It  was  aurrounded  by  a  ditch  (fossa)  some  nine 
feet  deep,  and  twelve  feet  broad.  A  rampart  (vallum)  was  composed 
of  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  from  the  ditch.  In  this  rampart, 
sharp  stakes  bristled,  pointing  outward  from  every  side. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side.  That  which  was  so 
long  presented  to  the  frowning  eyes  that  watched  it  morning  and 
evening,  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  porla  prmtoria.  The 
one  in  the  rear  was  the^oria  decumana;  tboae  on  the  east  and  west^ 
porla  principalis  dexira  and  p.  p.  sinistra. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  opper  portion,  next 
the  enemy,  contained  the  tents  of  Titus  and  his  retinue,  also  the 
pnetorium  cohort.  Near  him  were  his  lieutenant-generals,  and  the 
qutestor  those  of  the  tribunes,  praefects  of  the  allies,  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Tristam  says:  "There  is  one  of  the  Homun  camps  still  stand- 
ing near  Masada,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea,  about  fifty 
miles  southeast  of  heie.  Its  lines,  angles,  ditch,  and  rampart  are  aa 
plainly  sketched  there  as  in  the  pagea  of  a  classical  dictionary.  And 
yet  the  hea  I  that  planned  it,  the  arms  that  built  it,  and  the  war-like 
spirits  that  defended  it,  are  but  the  dust  of  1800  years." 

Here  in  this  cau'.p  of  Titus,  on  Mount  Scopus,  every  evening,  when 
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the  general  had  dismissed  his  chief  officers  aud  friends,  after  giviog 
them  bis  commands  and  distributing  the  watchword  of  the  night 
Dpon  tessffHB,—a,]l  the  trumpets  of  the  legioQ  were  sounded; 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum. 

This  scornful  challenge  to  the  enemy  was  promptly  taken' ap  by 
Jewish  soldiers,  and  then  the  hills  around  Jerusalem  echoed  wit^ 
the  sonorous  wind-instruments  used  at  that  period.  Those  martial 
Bonnds,  through  the  clear  evening  air,  reached  to  an  amazing  distance 
on  all  sides.  Flowing  over  die  range  of  Olivet,  they  were  heard  by 
the  Christian  refugees  at  Pella,  far  across  the  Jordan  in  the  north- 
east. Flowing  over  the  range  of  Mizpah,  the  bold  and  thrilling  peals 
were  heard  by  the  Jewish  refugees  along  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  At 
Hebron,  at  Masada,  at  Bethel,  these  war-signals  were  recognized  as 
tokens  that  the  enemy  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and 
great  waa  the  joy  they  inspired. 

The  posl-restanle,  or  post-office  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  queer  affair.  It 
is  only  open  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  is  a  hard  place  to  find,  and 
still  harder  to  get  the  postmaster  to  understand  your  wishes.  The 
custom  in  this  country  is  to  deliver  all  postal  matter,  as  our  carriers 
do  in  New  York.  Therefore,  if  you  want  your  letter  to  lie  in  the 
postHiffice,  yon  must  mark  it  "  poat-reatante."  But  the  best  way  is 
to  have  all  correspondence  directed  to  the  care  of  the  American  Con- 
sulate. Letters  arc  dispatched  by  the  French  post  from  Jerusalem 
for  England,  on  the  2d,  12th,  and  32d  of  each  month ;  for  Beyrout 
and  Constantinople  on  the  8th,  ISth,  and  38th.  Bate  of  postage, 
fifteen  cents  per  one-quarter  of  an  ounce.  Letters  arrive  from  Eng- 
land on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th;  from  Beyrout  and  Constantinople  on 
the  4th,  14th,  and  a4th.  Letters  from  Europe  and  Beyrout  are  only 
prepaid  as  for  as  Joppa.  Eight  cents  extra  is  charged  for  each  letter 
from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  about  thirty-five  milefi.  The  package  con- 
taining our  diaries  for  the  past  week,  drawn  off  upon  thin  French 
paper,  weighed  ten  onncea.  The  prepaid  postage  on  it  was  six  dollars, 
that  is,  sixty  cents  per  ounce. 

I  visited  the  counting-room  of  Messrs.  Berglieim  &  Co..  bankers 
here,  who  also  do  a  general  dry-goods  and  miscellaneous  business. 
These  gentlemen  are  highly  respected  both  by  natives  aud  foreigners. 
They  have  been  very  useful  in  missionary  operations  in  Jerosalem 
and  vicinity.  The  manner  in  which  I  arranged  my  money  matters 
fljr  our  journey,  was  to  deposit  with  Messrs.  Brown,  Brothers  &  Co, 
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Hall-atreet,  New  York,  the  amount  necessary  for  the  joarney.  Foi 
HhiB  they  gave  me  letters  of  credit,  opon  which  I  can  raise  money  in 
»ny  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  a,  banking-house, 

I  was  BurpriBed  to  Snd  a  first^iliisa  photographic  gallery  here. 

At  the  Lower  Pool  of  Gihoo,  I  was  struck  with  the  immense  pre- 
parations of  that  wonderful  monarch,  King  Solomon,  for  the  vater- 
enpply  of  his  royal  city.  Massive  magnificence  is  the  grand  charao- 
teriaiic  in  all  the  remains  of  Solomon's  work  extant.  This  reservoir, 
now  empty,  and  its  bed  green  with  barley,  was  a  miniature  lake  in 
itself.  Perhaps  a  miniature  fleet  may  once  have  been  moored  here, 
a  company  of  tiny  vessels  for  the  recreation  of  the  young  princes  of 
David's  house.  Doubtless  the  Wise  King  himself  often  promenaded 
along  its  margin  at  the  base  of  his  own  Moant  Zion,  while  the  royal 
minstrels  made  the  echoes  of  the  hills  resound  with  th^r  musia 
But  now,  nor  minstrel's  nor  shepherd's  pipe  nor  plowman's  song 
moTes  these  echoes.  Sadness  inexpressible  broods  here.  Stillness 
and  sluggishness  reign  in  joint  dominion  over  Jerusalem. 

My  pleasantest  association  with  that  immense  reservoir,  that  ■ 
"broken  cistern  that  holds  no  water,"  is  with  a  blooming  patch  of 
cyclamen,  presenting  many  large  and  handsome  specimens.  Its  cir- 
cle was  brilliant,  its  leaf  delicate  and  soft.  Here,  in  this  dry  bed  of 
King  Solomon's  Oroton  Lake,  it  sparkles,  shooting  forth  among  it« 
prickly  neighbors. 

It  was  in  the  mighty  ampliitheatre  formed  by  this  volley  of  Gihon, 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pools,  that  the  coronation  of  Solomon 
was  performed,  b.o.  1015,  and  his  brilliant  reign  of  forty  years  began. 
No  place  more  fitting  could  be  desired.  These  hills,  now  so  bald 
and  covered  as  to  their  shoulders  in  sackcloth,  were  then  crowded 
yith  the  ten  thousands  of  Jerusalem.    The  royal  palaces  upon  Mount 

m,  overlooking  the  scene — palaces  whose  tesselated  pavements  lie 

m  in  disjointed  teeserm  through  these  heaps  of  rubbish — were 
>nged  with  women  and  children,  elate  with  an  event  that  promised 
so  much  for  Israel.  The  city  itself,  upou  its  throne  of  rock,  walled 
all  around,  inclosed  in  deep  valleys  and  marked  out  as  the  site  of  a 
stronghold,  was  spectator  of  that  memorable  coronation. 
~  '  read  the  sacred  story  upon  the  veay  spot :  ■'  They  caused  Solomon 

ride  on  King  David's  mule.    And  Zadok,  the  priest,  took  a  horn 

oil  out  of  the  tabernacle  and  anointed  Solomon.  And  they  blew 
trumpet,  ana  all  the  people  said,  Ood  save  King  Solomon.  And 
the  peop.e  piped  with  pipes,  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that 
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the  earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  them  "  (1  Kings  i.).  No  wonder 
the  band  of  conspirators  thai  had  assembled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  hj  the  well  En-Bogel^  stood  aghast  at  the  danger  they  had 
incurred,  for  the  people  had  unanimously  accepted  the  ohoioe  of 
Solomon,  and  for  the  rejected  prince  there  was  but  one  escape. 

At  Hezekiah's  Pool  I  was  delighted  to  see  many  hundreds  of  the 
Jerusalem  sparrows,  drinking,  bathing,  and  twittering  to  each  other 
in  their  happiest  strains.  This  was  a  little  world  within  a  world. 
Without,  the  bustling  city  of  many  nations,  intent  upon  cares  of  busi- 
ness, ceremonials  of  religion,  sight-seeing — withiuy  the  merry  family 
of  birds  congregated  at  their  gathering-place,  all  heedless  of  the  dis- 
traction of  humanity.  Truly  ^  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  place,**  **  and 
one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father,**  said 
He  who  knew  all  the  intensity  of  the  Father's  love  (Luke  x.29).  In 
view  of  this  daily  assemblage  of  birds  here,  this  Pool  better  deserves 
the  name  of  Struthion  (sparrow)  Pool  than  the  one  now  dry,  nortti 
of  the  Tower  of  Antonio,  to  which  Josephus  attached  that  name. 
These  sparrows  are  the  same  species  that  were  introduced  a  few  years 
since  from  England  into  New  York,  where  they  have  increased  so  fast 
as  to  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  visits  Union  Park.  Mr.  Beecher 
thinks  their  pleasant  chirp  is  destined  to  go  with  the  English  lan- 
guage around  the  world.  If  it  does,  it  will  increase  the  world*s  cheer- 
fulness, and  lessen  the  number  of  the  world's  insects. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  trifling  to  write  here,  that  while  upon  the  house- 
top, adjacent  to  Hezekiah's  Pool,  I  observed  a  little  Jerusalem  girl 
of  five  or  siX)  rocking  and  singing  to  her  doll,  with  an  intensity  of 
interest  and  absorption  of  thought  deeply  affecting  to  me. 

From  there  I  went  through  the  Jews'  quarter,  composed  of  streets 
closed  in  by  hovels  abounding  in  disgusting  sights  and  pestilential 
smells.  The  Jews  were  idly  sauntering  about,  their  long  ringlets 
hanging  down  over  their  ears.  Large  handbills  printed  in  Hebrew 
were  posted  up  on  the  walls. 

Next,  by  the  Mograbbins  Gate,  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Seated 
upon  one  of  its  rude  steps,  in  the  southwest  comer,  the  cool  water 
flowing  just  under  my  feet,  I  read  from  John  ix.  the  story  of  the  man 
bom  blind,  who  came  here  to  receive  his  sight  « Jesus  said  unto 
him,  Go,  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  He  went  his  way,  therefore, 
and  washed,  and  came  seeing."  Even  to  the  present  day  there  is 
belief  here  that  the  water  of  Siloam  will  heal  sore  and  inflamed  eyeSt 
Mr.  Prime,  in  his  '^Tent-life,'    writes  that  he  ^ laved  his  eyes  in 
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^oam,  whose  waters  gi)  softly."  Josephna  often  remarks  that  these 
waters  are  sweet  and  abundant  But  of  course  all  this  is  aa  nothing 
to  the  stapendona  gilt  hj  which  the  Masteb,  standing  in  the  Tem- 
ple on  yonder  eminence,  communicated  to  it  the  miraculous  energy 
of  imparting  light  to  one  born  blind.  I,  too,  bathed  my  eyea  here, 
and,  as  I  did  eo,  the  soft  and  gentle  stream  perfectly  justified  my 
conception  of  Siloam.  And  here,  too,  in  the  olden  time,  came  the 
Leyite,  with  his  golden  pitcher,  on  the  last  and  great  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  fill  it  with  Siloam's  water,  to  be  poured 
over  the  sacrifice  iu  commemoration  of  the  miraculous  water-supply 
at  Eephidim.  To  this  golden  pitclier  the  Lord  pointed,  when  He 
cried  in  the  Temple,  "  If  any  mau  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink."  It  is  at  Siloam  that  tradition  locates  the  death  of  Zacharias 
(Jfatthew  xxiii.  35),  and  even  so  late  as  the  fifth  century  after  Christ 
the  stones  here  were  fabled  to  be  red  with  hia  blood.  {Rubra  saxa.) 
Our  enthuaiaatic  countrymen,  Robinson,  Smith,  ana  Barclay,  entered 
the  channel  of  the  pool,  and  followed  it  under  the  lofty  hill,  through 
a  crooked  and  narrow  rock-hewn  passage,  somettraes  walking,  some- 
times stooping,  sometimes  kneeling,  sometimes  creeping,  about  one 
tbouaaad  eeven  hundred  feet  to  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  at  the  upper 
entrance.    Recently,  Lieutenant  Worreu  performed  the  same  feat. 

Around  the  Pool  of  Siloam  I  observed  the  beautiful  maiden'a-hair 
fern  that  grows  profusely  here ;  also  the  hyssop  "  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall  "  (1  Kings  iv.  33),  and  others.  Tbe  hyasop,  I  find,  grows 
in  green  tufts  in  every  ancient  wall  in  this  country. 

From  the  Virgin'a  Fountain  I  went  through  the  King'a  Oardena, 
ancnently  so  called,  to  the  Beer  Eyub,  or  Well  En-Rogel.  The  King's 
Gardens,  or  "  royal  Paradise,"  as  a  writer  terms  them,  were  probably 
the  ancient  Walley  of  Shaveh  or  the  King's  Dale,  in  which  occurred 
.  the  affecting  scene  wherein  participated  Melchizedek. "  King  of  Salem 
and  Priest  of  the  Most  High,"  and  Abraham, "  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful"  From  yonder  rocky  eminence  of  Zion  on  the  west  came 
the  venerable  Shem,  or  Melchizedek,  with  bread  and  wine.  Here  he 
sainted  the  rictorions  hero.  '•  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High 
God,  poesesBor  of  heaven  and  earth  "  (Genesis  xiv.).  It  is  the  green- 
eat  nnd  loveliest  nook  around  the  whole  city,  and  I  could  scarcely 
tear  myself  away  from  the  contemplation  of  it,  in  asaociation  with 
•vents  BO  pathetic;  although  the  women  and  children  from  the 
neighboring  village  of  Sylwan  (Siloam)  had  crowded  around  me,  filh 
lag  the  «r  alike  with  clamorous  demands  for  laoksheetk  and  an 
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t  at  all  derived  from  the  aweet  gardena  coveriag  the  Kingll 
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aroma  n 
Dale. 

These  gardens,  I  must  not  neglect  to  write,  are  watered  by  "oi 
Siloam's  sbadj  rill."  "  The  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,"  lu  the 
prophet  Isaiah  describes  them,  flow  here,  and  muke  the  valley  the 
greenest  spot  in  tbe  ricinity,  rectaimed  from  sterility  into  an  oasis  of 
flg-trees,  olives,  pomegmnatee,  and  vines  by  means  of  thia  tiny  rill, 
which  fertilizes  and  beaatifies  all  the  region  through  which  it  pa^sea 
Here,  too,  are  the  kitchen-gardens  which,  with  those  of  Etham,  oeai 
Bethlehem,  supply  Jemsalem  with  its  vegetables. 

I  am  forgetting  a  pleasant  fact  connected  with  the  Pool  of  Siloam ; 
that  is,  the  great  number  of  bees  I  observed  watering  tliere.  I  bad 
noticed  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  a  collection  of  beehives,  long 
earthenware  jars,  piled  horizontally  one  upon  another  to  the  depth 
of  sis  or  eight  couraee,  upon  the  roof  a  small  out-houae,  the  same  style 
of  beehives  observed  all  the  way  from  Joppa ;  and  several  honey  ped- 
dlers already  have  visited  our  tents,  offering  to  supply  ns  with  the 
delectable  food  so  often  named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  is  the 
experience  of  all  travellers,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  the  honey  of 
Canaan  possesses  a  finer  Savor  than  any  we  have  at  home. 

The  Well  En-Rogel,  or  Beer  Eyub,  is  of  special  interest  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view.  It  lies  just  below  the  Akeldama,  or  Potter's 
Field,  that  gloomy  investment  of  a  traitor's  ill-gotten  gain.  Such  a 
traitor]  Such  a  treasoni  As  I  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  shade  of  the 
buildings  aun-ounding  Beer  Eyub,  memory  was  faitliful  to  recall  tbe 
story  of  that  dreadful  "  Field  of  Blood  "  that  covers  the  elope  of  the 
rocky  hill  just  above. 

The  inclosure,  termed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Garden  of  OetA- 
semane,  is  a  plot  of  ground  a  little  more  than  half  an  acre  in  area, 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  having  but  one  entrance,  and  that 
through  a  low  gat«.  As  the  janitor  justly  said,  "all  must  bow  who 
enter  here."  This  hollow  in  tl»  hills,  a  half-mile  of  garden-ground, 
is  termed  Jesmoniya  by  tbe  natives,  and  somewhere  in  it,  no  doubti 
the  garden  stood.  It  is  qnite  likely  that  this  Is  the  very  spot.  It  a 
neatly  kept,  and  stocked  with  olives,  cypresses,  and  flowers.  The 
olive-trees  are  eight  in  number,  each  boarded  up  and  protected  itom 
the  pilfering  propensities  of  visitors.  Such  noble  and  " 
trees  I  Rough  in  their  trunks,  so  aged  that  their  cavities  are  b 
up  with  stone  for  strength,  but  fruitful  as  only  such  patriarchal  t 
OMi  be.    Each  has  three,  four,  or  five  stems  springing  from  a  a 
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root,  and  toese  ixKits  tbe  same,  doubtkss,  that  Bupported  the  treea  I 
under  whose  shade  Jesua  walked,  turned  aside,  prayed,  knelt,  and-l 
agonized  his  soul  even  unto  death.     The  thonght  is  overwhelming.   ' 
My  mind,  while  here,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  thonght  that  the 
reanrrection  of  Christ  is  the  guarantee  of  the  reBuirection  of  alt  man- 
kind.    A  young  lady  went  past  me  as  I  sat  and  read  of  the  agony, 
the  tears,  and  the  sweat.    She  was  making  the  circuit  of  Qethsemane 
npon  her  knues, — her  costly  garments  already  soiled  and  ragged  by 
her  morning's  work, — sobs  and  tears  shaking  her  whole  frame,— 
handH  wildly  thrown  abore  her  head.     I  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  J 
before.    It  recalled  the  long  trains  of  Irish  Catholics  that  I  havsl 
observed  on  snowy  winter  mornings  on  their  knees,  ontside  one  of  1 
their  chnrchea,  each  patiently  waiting  his  turn  to  enter.     It  recalled  \ 
the  poefs  words: 

"With  knees  of  adoratioa  wore  the  stone 
A  holy  maid ;  " 

though  whether  this  was  religion  or  fanatioiem  mnat  be  left  to  tiia  J 
Great  Searcher  of  Hearts  to  say. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 
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no  mncti  notice  has  been  taken  throagh  the  preas,  pnlpit, 
and  lecture-stand  of  the  work  of  eihaming  the  Sacred 
City,  that  my  readers  will  expect  to  see  a  Bummary  of  the 
aeults  accomplished  by  the  London  PalesHve  Fund,  which 
has  had  the  lead  in  the  investigation.  There  were  thou- 
sands  of   Masona  who  ahared  in  the  satiafaction  felt   by  English 
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scholars  at  the  formation,  eii  years  since,  of  a  aociety  for  the  acoQ* 
nt«  and  syHfematio  infestigation  of  the  Archeology,  Topography, 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography.  Natural  History  and  Manners  sod 
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Customa  of  tJie  Hoi;  Land,  for  biblical  illustration.  The  rather  iiiex- 
pressivo  name  of  tbia  aaaooiation  is  The  PahsUiie  Bzploration  Ptini, 
of  which  the  well-kuown  biblical  espositor,  George  Grove,  writer  of 
BO  many  first-class  articles  in  Smith's  Dtctiouarj  of  the  Bible,  etc^ 
IB  Secretary.  I  had  some  opportunities,  through  the  eminent  Dr.  J. 
T,  Barclay,  oF  oor  own  country,  and  Captain  Charles  Warren,  last  in 
charge  of  the  enrveya  and  explorations  at  Jerusalem,  to  look  into 
the  management  of  this  society,  and  will  combine  my  notes  into  one 
article.  I  wrote  it  just  before  leaving  Jerusalem,  while  the  dust  of 
my  last  visit  to  the  excavations  made  by  Captain  Warren  waa  atlll 
clinging  to  me,  and  the  voice  of  this  modest  but  thoroughly  educated 
and  indefatigable  man  ringing  in  my  ears.  Some  degree  of  haste, 
therefore,  may  be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  bnt  I 
will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements. 

It  is  superflnoua  to  say  to  a  newspaper  reader  in  the  U'nit«d  Statea, 
that  John  YiwW, pleheian,c&i\  do  nothing  except  under  the  shadow  of 
the  throne  and  in  the  path  of  the  nobility.  Therefore  it  was  deemed 
a  good  and  happy  thing  to  secure  the  Queen  of  England  as  "  Patron  " 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ;  and  such  names  as  the  Dnkes 
of  Argyle  and  Deyonshire,  the  Earls  of  Carnarvon,  Derby,  Russell, 
Zetland  (the  latter  the  then  Grand  Master  of  Masons),  and  Shaftes- 
bury ;  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  Ely  and  Ripon ;  the  Deans  of 
St  Paul's,  Westminster,  Christ's  Church  and  Canterbury,  and  a  host  of 
minor  functiouariea,  seventy-eight  in  all,  to  constitute  the  committee. 
I  think  no  such  combination  of  great  lights,  historical  and  scien- 
tific, was  ever  formed  before  in  behalf  of  an  enterprise  purely  histor- 
icaL  I  need  only  instance  Dr.  William  Smith,  Sir  "Henry  Rawlinson, 
A.  H.  Layard.  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristam,  Rev.  Nor- 
man  McLeod,  Cyril  C.  Graham.  John  Murray,  and  many  others  of 
the  very  first  class  of  explorers  in  the  field  of  Oriental  investigatioo. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  men  set  forth  upon  a  good 
work  in  a  proper  manner.  One  of  the  stanchest  English  societies 
reportiug  on  the  subject,  said :  "  We  believe  this  work  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  pith  and  moment,  and  worthy  of  the  warmest  and  moat 
liberal  support  The  undying  interest  of  the  land  explored,  the 
sound  and  scientific  basis  upon  which  the  explorations  are  condncted. 
the  vast  importance  of  the  results  obtained,  and  the  still  greater 
value  of  the  discoveries  which  are  on  the  eve  of  being  made,  com- 
mend this  great  work  to  the  general  sympathy  of  all."  This  was 
the  keynote  of   every  public  expression   referring  to  this  subject. 
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Outside  of   Palestine  all  was  expectation,  and  hopeful  ol  great 
results. 

This  society  gave  its  exertions  for  the  first  two  years  to  sarreyingy 
exploring^  and  photographing  Capernaum^  Nablous,  DamascoSy  and 
other  places ;  settling  disputed  questions  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
of  levels  and  distances^  and  laying  out  a  programme  for  a  thorough 
topographical  survey  of  Palestine.  Latterly,  however,  they  restricted 
their  operations  to  Jerusalem. 

One' peculiarity  concerning  the  present  city  of  Jerusalem,  is  the 
fact  that  it  stands,  as  it  were,  upon  a  heap  of  dust  and  rubbish,  under 
which  is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Bible.  And  this  singular  position  is 
not  attributable  merely  to  the  fact  that  ancient  Jerusalem  was  seven- 
teen times  captured,  and  more  than  once  leveled  to  the  ground, 
thus  converting  its  splendid  edifices  into  piles  of  dust  and  ruins. 
This,  although  it  goes  very  far  to  explain  the  phenomena,'  is  not 
sufficient  altogether  to  account  for  it.  It  is  rather  the  fact  that  the 
stone  of  which  the  houses  and  walks  of  Jerusalem  are  built,  is  very 
friable,  and  exfoliates  rapidly ;  so  rapidly  that  a  few  centuries  are 
sufficient  to  reduce  a  square  block  to  a  shapeless  mass.  This,  of 
course,  produces  pulverized  earth;  the  earth  which  has  buried  fifty, 
seventy-five,  and  even  a  hundred  feet  deep,  the  Jerusalem  of  our 
Saviour's  period.  I  have  upon  the  table  before  me  as  I  write  a  piece 
of  the  so-called  "  Jerusalem  marble,"  taken  from  the  immense  quarry 
(the  Cotton  Megara)  which  underlies  so  much  of  the  northeastern 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  which  has  been  excavated  during  the  last 
three  thousand  years  expressly  for  building  materials.  This  stone, 
as  it  first  comes  from  the  quarry,  is  so  soft  that  it  may  almost  be 
crushed  between  the  fingers.  It  i^  but  little  firmer  than  a  well-crys- 
tallized loaf  of  sugar.  True,  it  hardens  upon  exposure,  and  in  time 
becomes  a  fair  material  for  building  purposes;  but  if  any  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  the  city  of  Jerusalem  standing  upon  a  pile  of  disinte- 
grated limestone,  fifty  feet  thick,  as  it  surely  does,  he  has  only  to  ex- 
plore that  enormous  quarry,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  to  discover 
where  the  rubbish  originally  came  from. 

This  explanation  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  exploring  Jerusalem.  It  is  simply  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
that  enormous  mound  of  dust  and  ashes,  and  let  in  the  light  upon 
streets  and  foundations  upon  which  it  shone  two  thousand  years  aga 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  most  exact  analogy  between  the  exploration 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Pompeii.    Over  the  latter  city,  the  superincnm- 
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bent  mass  is  scorise,  luvo,  and  volcanic  ashes;  in  the  former,  the 
accumulations  are  of  pulverized  limestone,  added  of  course  to  the 
garbage  of  the  city,  shreds  of  pottery,  bones,  etc^  etc,  the  aocnmnla- 
tions  of  that  extended  period.  It  is  no  romaDce  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent Jerusalem  overlies  7nany  Jerusalems  that  have  gone  to  dnst,  in 
the  centhries  since  the  Jebusites  established  their  citadel  npon  Mount 
Zion,  before  the  time  of  Abraham;  and  that  the  explorer's  spade 
moat  pass  these  graves  of  cities  one  by  one,  to  find  the  remnants 
which  he  seeks.  These  remarks  are  likewise  applicable  to  the  old 
Bites  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gebal,  etc. 

With  those  explanatory  remarks  we  can  see  what  Captain  Warren, 
in  charge  of  the  works  undertaken  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  undertook.  The  historians  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  (the  only 
temple  with  which  the  Christian  or  Jew  is  particularly  interested) 
go  much  into  detail  relative  to  "  the  Courts  of  the  Temple,"  "  the 
Beautiful  Gate."  "the  vast  Oanseway"  connecting  Mount  Moriah 
with  Mount  Zion,  and  many  other  things.  In  describing  the  walls 
built  up  by  Solomon,  and  renewed  by  Herod,  to  enlarge  the  area  upon 
which  the  Temple  was  built,  Josephns  speaks  of  their  height  as 
bewildering,  and  the  blocks  that  entered  into  their  construction  aa 
enormously  great.  Now  lo  verify  snch  details  as  these  was  the  aim 
of  Captain  Warren's  party,  and  their  labors  were  productive  of  much 
that  corroborates  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  of  Scriptural  writ- 
ers. He  found  the  great  Causeway,  or  Stone  Bridge,  that  once 
connected  the  Mount  Moriah  with  Zion,  lying  where  it  was  cast^ 
probably,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  but  lying  under 
fifty  feet  of  earth.  Each  of  the  stone  blocks  that  composed  it  bears 
a  proper  relation  to  adjacent  rocks,  to  show  that  they  once  formed  a 
whole  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  He  found  the  whole 
area  representing  Mount  Moriah  to  be  banked  in  with  mounds  of 
earth,  to  the  enormous  depth,  at  one  comer,  of  one  hundi-ed  feet; 
the  great  wall  extending  to  that  enormous  depth  before  its  foundation, 
the  native  rock,  is  exposed  to  view.  He  found  near  the  southeast  comer 
of  this  great  Temple  area  (Mount  Moriah)  a  series  of  arches  and 
sbntmenUi  supporting  the  solid  structures  on  which  the  pavement 
of  the  area  at  that  corner  rests.  He  found  evidences  of  immense 
works  built  far  beneath  the  present  surface,  for  the  supply  of  ancient 
Jerusalem  with  water.  And  yet  these  discoveries  are  but  just  begun. 
While  no  one  will  venture  to  name  the  result  that  may  be  achieved 
t^  explorers,  surely  no  one  can  place  any  bounds  to  them. 
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There  18  gne  thought  that  grows  out  of  this  subject,  that  ma;  bt 
of  UHe  to  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  study  the  topography  of 
Jemsaletn.  It  ia,  that  all  those  so-called  traditional  places  connected 
vrith  the  Via  Dolorosa  must  neeeBsarily  be  fabulous,  because  the  Via 
Dolorosa  of  our  Saviour's  time — that  ia,  the  road  or  street  along  which 
he  pSiSaed,  in  his  sad  journey  from  Pilate's  house  to  Golgotha — liet 
many  score  feet  (part  of  it  fifty  or  aeventy-five  feet)  below  the  present 
surface.  The  ground  upon  vhicb  Cbriat  trod  lies  so  far  beneath 
the  present  ground,  that  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  escavatlou  made 
to  show  the  former  pathway,  makes  even  a  clear  head  swim.  The 
person  walking  along  Water-street,  New  York,  cannot  say  that  he  in 
walking  where  the  fish  once  swam;  he  is  walking  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  their  former  haunts.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Via 
Dolorosa. 

Among  the  subjects  that  will,  in  due  time,  demand  the  attention 
of  explorers  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  search  for  ancient 
tombs  among  the  surrounding  hills.  No  sensible  person  can  for  t, 
moment  suppose  that  the  few  rock  tomba  already  opened  (amongst 
which  "the  tomb  of  Kings,"  "the  tomb  of  Prophets,"  and  "the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  "  are  the  chief),  repreaent  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  tomba  with  which  those  Ijills  were  formerly  honeycombed. 
Great  discoveries  in  that  direction  await  the  zealous  excavator ;  disooT' 
eries  more  important  perhaps  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  if  not  so  bril- 
liant, as  those  which  Egyptian  soil  has  yielded.  Too  much  cannot  be 
projected  concerning  this  "city  of  hallowed  memories  and  entranc- 
ing recollections.  Its  very  name  is  music  and  magic ;  the  theatre  of 
the  most  memorable  and  stupendous  events ;  a  place  of  hallowed 
associations,  endearing  reminiscenceB,  and  glorious  contemplaUona" 

So  much  under  this  head  was  written  just  as  I  was  leaving  Jeru- 
salem, May,  1868.  I  continue  tlie  subject,  aided  by  much  subsequent 
correspondence  with  Oriental  friends,  and  the  publication  of  worln 
by  other  writers  upon  the  subject.  The  following  is  a  succinct  histotr 
of  the  society  that  has  pursued  these  explorations. 

Early  in  the  year  1864,  the  sanitary  state  of  Jerusalem  attracted 
oonsiderable  attention ;  that  city — which  the  Psabnist  had  described 
as  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth — had  become 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  world  ;  and  the  chief  m^ 
sons  assigned  for  this  melancholy  change  were  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  water,  and  the  presence  of  an  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  With  the  rubbish  it  waa  hardlj 
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possible  to  deal,  bnt  tbe  water-supply  seemed  aa  easier  matter,  and 
several  Bchemes  were  proposed  for  improving  it,  either  by  repairiDg 
the  ancient  system,  or  by  making  new  pools,  cistern  a,  and  aquedncta. 
Before,  however,  any  sclieme  could  be  carried  out,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  an  accurate  plan  of  the  city;  and  with  this  view,  Miss 
Bnrdett  Contte,  a  lady  ever  ready  to  promote  good  works,  placed  a 
itus  of  £500  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  geutlemen  interested  in 
Jerusalem.  Tbe  committee  requested  Lord  de  Grey,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  to  allow  a  survey  to  be  made  by  a  party  of  Royal 
Engineers  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  James,  and  obtained  a  favorable  answer. 
Captain  Wilson,  B.  K,  was  in  command  of  this  party,  and  per- 
irmed  with  thoroughness  and  skill  the  particular  task  assigned  to 
lim.  The  opposition  of  the  Turkish  authorities  frastrated  his  plan 
improving  the  water-supply  of  Jerusalem ;  bnt  the  diGcoveries  of 
ucient  ruins  which  he  incidentally  made  while  tracing  out  the  aque- 
ducts and  cisterns  of  the  times  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah,  awakened 
new  zeal  for  the  exploration  of  the  old  city,  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  points  of  topography.  Accordingly  a  society  was 
formed  in  England,  under  tb«  name  of  "  The  Palestine  Exploration 
Fnnd,  for  the  accurate  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Arche- 
ology, Topography,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Natural  His- 
tory, Manners,  and  Customs  of  tbe  Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  lUustra- 
tion."  In  1867,  a  party  was  seut  out,  under  command  of  Captain 
Warren,  E.  E,  which  remained  in  Palestine  for  three  years,  chiefly 
occupied  iu  and  arouud  Jerusalem.  The  reports  and  journals  of 
Captain  Warren,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  expedition,  were 
published  in  a  series  of  Quarterly  Statements,  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  value ;  and  tbe  general  results  of  the  three  years  have 
been  embodied  in  an  illustrated  volume,  called  "  The  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem." 

L  How  far  progress  has  been  made,  and  what  is  yet  contemplated, 
bay  be  gathered  from  the  following  accounts : 
r  "Master,  seel  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here  I" 
Surely  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Christian  study  to  find  out,  if  it  be  still 
possible,  what  those  stones  and  buildings  were.  We  are  able  tc  do  it 
to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been  supposed,  as  the  discoveries  of  the 
"Palestine  Exploration  Fund  "  show.  These  discoveries  have  been 
made  at  great  coat  of  money  and  labor,  and  no  little  danger,  bj 
BiiluDg  shafts  a  hundred   feet  deep,  and  running  galleries  at  right 
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angles  to  these  shafts,  tiie  explorers  feeling  their  way  nnder  groundt 
bariiing  magnesian  wire,  aud  so  throwing  light  upon  stones  and 
parementB  which  have  been  buried  2,000  and  3,000  years  from  liumaa 
sight.  The  results  have  been  invaluable,  because  the  least  informa- 
tion upon  aueh  siihjectB  is  precions.  Of  tliese  i-eaulta  we  will  men- 
tion Bome  of  the  more  prominent. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  no  city  in  the  world  haa 
presented  so  difficult  a  problem  as  Jerusalem.  The  reason  is,  no  oity 
bas  been  so  oft^n  and  so  thoronghly  destroyed.  It  has  been  captured, 
burned,  orerthrown,  more  tlian  twenty  times.  Xames  and  memories 
hare  perished,  so  that  scarcely  a  feature  of  the  natural  landscape  has 
been  recognized  beyond  dispute.  Mount  Moriah  within  the  wallti,  and 
the  Mount  ofOlives  outside,  we  are  sure  of.  We  thought  we  had  certain 
knowledge  of  Mount  Zlou  also,  but  the  most  recent  and  successful  ex- 
plorers have  cast  doubt  even  on  this,  and  deny  that  the  modem 
"  Zion"  corresponds  with  the  ancient. 

Mount  Moriah  has  been  found  to  be  originally  a  sharp  crag  or 
ridge,  with  Bo  little  space  on  the  top  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  a 
temple  of  small  dimenaionB.  On  all  sides  it  fell  off  rapidly  and  very 
eteeply,  except  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the  direction  in  which 
the  ridge  ran.  The  area  on  the  summit  was  enlarged  by  walla  boilt 
along  the  declivities,  the  outside  wall  deep  down  the  valleys,  from 
100  to  150  feet  below  the  area  on  which  the  Temple  buildinga  stood. 
One  hundred  feet  again  below  this  lay  the  original  bed  of  the  brook 
Kedron.  The  foundations  of  the  Temple,  therefore,  were  250  feet 
above  the  deep  defiles  around.  Thisarea.  originally  built  by  Solomon 
and  enlarged  by  Herod,  still  exists,  running  on  tlie  south  along  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  1,000  feet,  and  along  the  Kedron  1,500. 

Tliis  inclosnre  was  originally  covered  with  splendid  edifices.  Fint 
were  the  porticoes,  or  covered  walks,  built  along  the  outer  walls,  and 
overlooking  the  Kedron  and  Hinnom.  They  were  magnificentatmc- 
tures,  resembling  the  nave  and  aisles  of  Gothic  cathedrals.  The  mid- 
dle walk,  or  nave,  was  45  feet  broad,  and  the  two  aisles  30  feet.  The 
aisles  were  50  feet  high,  and  the  nave,  rising  like  a  clear-story  be- 
tween the  two,  was  more  than  100  feet  high.  Add  now  terrace-walls 
to  the  height  of  the  porticoes,  and  we  have  a  solid  and  conttnuona 
wall  of  masonry  250  feet  high.  But  these  were  only  the  outer  build- 
ings of  the  Temple  area.  Tiic  porticoes  opened  inwardly  upon  a 
court  paved  with  marble,  and  open  tn  the  sky.  Steps  led  up  to 
tk  second   court.     Beyond  this,  again,  through  beautiful  gateways, 
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was  a  third,  and  rising  above  them  all  was  a  fourth,  ia  which  stood 
th<!  Temple  proper,  aeceuding  story  aboTe  story,  and  said  to  have 
been  100  or  even  150  feet  high. 

These  horizontal  measuremeuta  have  been  verified.  Of  course,  to 
cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  reputed  height  of  these  im- 
mense structures.  We  have  the  leas  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the 
last,  as  we  have  established  the  first.  If  one  looked  upon  Mount 
Moriah  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  opposite,  coming  round  the  brow 
of  Ohvet  on  the  way  from  Bethany,  as  our  Lord  did  when  beholding 
the  city,  it  must  have  been  a  sight  which,  for  architectural  heauty 
and  grandeur,  perhaps,  has  never  betn  equalled,  certainly  not  sur- 
passed. It  was  an  artificial  mountain  from  thf-  deep  ravines  below, 
wall,  column,  roof,  pinnacle,  culminating  in  the  Temple  within  and 
above  all,  and  probably  measuring  between  500  and  600  feet 

The  palace  of  Solomon,  too,  added  to  the  im press iveness  of  the 
sight.  It  is  settled  by  runent  discoveries  that  this  pile  of  buildings 
was  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  area,  joining  on  the  House  of  the 
Lord  above,  and  extending  below  to  the  King's  Gardens,  where  the 
two  valleys  met  and  "  the  waters  of  Siloab  go  softly." 

James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  architect,  writes:  "The 
triple  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  lower  court  standing  on  its  magnifi- 
cenr,  terraces,  the  inner  court  raised  on  its  platform  in  the  centre, 
and  the  temple  itself  rising  out  of  the  group  and  crowning  the  whole, 
must  have  formed,  when  combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
one  of  the  moat  splendid  architectural  combinations  of  the  ancient 
world." 

Josephns  wrote :  "  If  any  one  looked  down  firom  the  top  of  the 
battlements  he  would  be  giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to 
euch  an  immense  depth."  This  passed  for  foolish  esaggeration  till 
recent  explorations  vindicated  the  statement. 

All  these  buildings,  porticoes,  columns,  pinnacles,  altar,  and  Temple 
have  perished.  "  Not  one  stone  remains  upon  another  which  has  not 
been  thrown  down."  The  area  alone  remains.And  the  massive  sub- 
etmctures  that  for  3,000  years  have  been  sleeping  in  their  courses. 
The  preservation  has  been  due  to  the  ruin.  Buildings  so  vast  have 
been  toppled  down  the  slopes  of  the  Moriab,  that  the  original  defiles 
and  valleys  have  been  almost  obliterated.  What  has  been  regarded 
as  the  original  surface  has  heeu  found  to  be  dibris  from  70  to  90  feet 


With  pickaxe  and  shovel  British  explorers  have  been  down  to  the 
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original  foundations.  Fallen  colnmns  have  been  met  with,  and 
avoided,  or  a  way  blasted  through  them.  •  The  cinders  of  burnt  Jeru- 
salem have  been  cut  through,  and  turned  up  to  the  light — ^rich 
moulds  deposited  by  the  treasures  of  Jewish  pride.  The  seal  of 
Haggai,  in  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  was  picked  up  out  of  the  sitt- 
ings of  this  deposit  The  first  courses  of  stones  deposited  by  Ph(B- 
nician  builders  have  been  reached,  lying  on  the  liying  rock.  Quairy- 
marks,  put  on  in  vermilion,  have  been  copied — ^known  to  be  quany- 
marks  by  the  trickling  drops  of  painty  still  visible— only  they  are 
above  the  letters,  showing  that  when  they  were  written  the  stones 
lay  with  the  underside  uppermost 

In  the  southwest  comer  of  the  area,  debris  has  accumulated  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  125  feet — ^the  accumulation  of  ages,  made  up 
of  the  ruins  of  successive  Jerusalems ;  and  here  some  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  have  been  made.  Here  is  the  fsunous  Arch 
of  Robinson,  shown  now  to  be  an  arch,  as  he  conjectured,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  pier  upon  which  the  first  span  rested.  It  is  the  remains 
of  a  bridge  which  crossed  the  valley  on  arches,  and  connected  Mount 
Moriah  with  the  mountain  opposite — ^the  modem  Zion.  It  is  the 
skewback,  or  abutment  that  slopes  to  receive  the  end  of  the  arch. 
Three  courses  remain.  The  stones  are  5  or  6  feet  thick,  and^20  or  25 
feet  long.  The  valley  here  is  350  feet  wide,  and  this  must  have  been 
the  length  of  the  bridge,  connecting  the  Temple  with  the  Boyal 
Palace  on  the  other  side.  At  a  depth  of  30  feet  a  worn  pavement 
was  found,  worn  by  feet  that  passed  over  it  in  our  Lord's  time. 
Lying  on  this  pavement  were  the  vbussoirs,  or  wedge-like  stones,  be- 
longing to  the  arch.  Breaking  through  this  pavement,  and  through 
24  feet  of  debris  beneath,  they  found  a  still  more  ancient  roadway, 
and  resting  upon  this,  the  keystones  of  a  still  more  ancient  bridge. 

The  explanation  is  probably  reached :  Bobinson's  Arch  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  bridge  that  was  standing  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  upon 
which,  at  the  eastern  end  of  it,  stood  the  Soman  General  Titus, 
holding  a  parley  witli  the  Jews,  occupjring  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge.  The  older  bridge,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  beneath 
the  pavement,  belonged  to  the  palmy  days  of  Solomon ;  may  have 
been  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit;  and  possibly 
was  part  of  the  "ascent"  by  which  Solomon  went  up  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  which  when  the  queen  saw,  there  was  "  no  more 
spirit  loft  in  her." 

The  whole  of  Mount  Moriah  has  been  found  to  be  fairly  honey- 
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combed  with  cisterns  and  passages.  One  of  tho  ciatems,  known  as 
the  Qreat  Sea,  would  contain  two  millions  of  gallons,  and  all  together 
not  leee  than  ten  niiUii>n8.  The  wall  of  Ophel  has  been  exposed — 
at  the  present  time  70  feet  high — though  bnried  in  dSbria  ;  and  the 
remains  of  towers  and  honaes  have  been  lighted  upon,  belonging  to 
the  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  Poo)  of  Bethesda  has  been,  iu 
all  probAbillty,  ideutified;  an  intermitting  fountain,  which  explains 
the  popular  legend  of  the  troubling  of  the  water  by  an  angel. 

The  first  impulse  toward  the  exploration  of  PalestiDe,  in  recent 
times,  was  given  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  in  1838,  who  went  through 
not  as  a  mere  traveller  making  notes  of  passing  observations,  but  ad 
a  student  of  Biblical  History  and  Antiquities  making  researches 
upon  a  well-defined  method,  with  the  scientific  motive  of  preparing 
a  work  on  Biblical  Geography.  He  had  fitted  himself  for  the  jour- 
ney by  the  special  studies  of  fifteen  years,  had  mastered  the  whole 
literature  of  his  subject,  and  had  mapped  out  distinctly  the  points 
of  inquiry  which  previous  travellers  had  left  undetermined.  But  he 
badalsoqualificationsforhis  task  such  as  are  seldom  combined  in  any 
one  man — a  discriminating  judgment,  a  ret^utive  memory,  compre- 
hensive and  well-digested  knowledge,  accurate  powers  of  observation, 
the  habit  of  patient  and  cautious  investigation,  and  a  rare  faculty 
of  common  sense  in  sifting  facts  and  weighing  evidence.  The 
most  eminent  geographers  of  Europe  at  once  recognized  the  great 
Talue  of  Dr.  Robinson's  researches  in  a  geographical  point  of  view ; 
but  controversy  was  awakened  by  his  opinion  touching  the  Cbnroh 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  places  of  reputed  sanctity,  and  by 
his  broad  canon  of  historical  research—"  that  all  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  sacred  places  in  and  around  Jerus^em  and 
throngbout  Palestine  ia  of  no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported 
by  circumstances  known  to  us  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  other 
contemporary  history."  Next  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scripturea  and 
of  Josephus,  Dr.  Robinson  gave  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  names  of  places  among  the  common  people.  In  this 
branch  of  inquiry  he  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  Br.  Eli  Smith,  a  mas- 
ter of  the  language  and  the  character  of  the  Arabs,  and  an  acute  and 
careful  observer. 

But  Dr.  Robinson  was  not  equipped  for  a  thoroughly  scientific  explo- 
ration of  the  Holy  Land.  He  went  at  his  own  charges,  having  but 
ft  single  companion,  with  few  instruments,  and  no  trained  aasistanta 
for  a  proper  survey.     He  opened  the  way  to  a  scientific  exploration, 
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provided  sound  instructions  and  positive  data  for  others ;  but  he  him- 
self reported  that  "  there  yet  remained  much  land  to  be  possessed." 

In  I8489  Lieutenant  Lvnch  and  his  party  made  a  scientific  exami- 
nation of  the  Dead  Sea,  so  careful,  thorough,  and  complete,  that  the 
official  report  of  the  United  States  Expedition  under  his  oommand 
has  become  the  standard  authority  upon  that  anomalous  feature  of 
Palestine. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thorn- 
son,  in  1859,  while  it  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  biblical  local- 
ities in  Palestine,  popularized  the  illustration  of  the  Bible  from  the 
natural  scenery  and  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Barclay's  "  City  of  the  Great  King,"  published  in  1858,  made 
some  substantial  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem ;  Mr.  Osbom's  "  Palestine,  Past  and  Present,"  1859,  was  a 
contribution  to  the  natural  history  and  the  car^graphy  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  Professor  Hackett's  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture,"  published 
in  1860,  gave  a  life-like  tone  to  many  passages  of  the  word  of  Ood 
from  the  natural  phenomena  and  the  social  customs  of  Palestine; 
and  other  Americans,  travellers  and  missionaries,  have  enriched  our 
literature  with  journals,  reports,  and  monographs,  upon  the  same 
fruitful  theme. 

Of  photographs,  the  society  has  published  349,  many  of  them  being 
of  places  never  before  taken.  They  include  views  of  the  ruins  of 
Tel  Hum  (Capernaum),  Eerazeh  (Chorazin),  Jerash  (Oerasa),  Eedes 
(Eedesh),  and  Sebastiyeh  (Samaria) ;  many  points  in  and  around 
Jerusalem,  Hebron.  Damascus,  etc. ;  the  district  of  Nablus,  Oenne- 
sareth,  etc. ;  and  th^  cities  east  of  Jordan. 

From  the  various  reports  made  to  the  Home  Office,  and  addresses 
delivered  at  the  London  meetings  in  encouragement  of  the  move- 
ment, I  make  extracts  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition.  Dr.  Porter, 
author  of  "  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,"  and  other  works,  said  of  the 
enormous  substructure  of  the  Temple,  that  it  is  doubtless  to  these  sub- 
structions the  sacred  writer  refers,  when  he  says,  "And  the  founda- 
tions were  of  costly  stones,  even  of  greut  stones,  stones  of  ten  cubits, 
and  stones  of  eight  cubits."  On  the  southwest  and  southeast  the 
foundations  of  colossal  walls  were  laid  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Tyropcean  and  Kedron.  Josephus'  account  of  it  is  almost  startling. 
They  surrounded  Moriah,  from  the  base,  with  a  triple  wall,  and 
accomplished  a  work  which  surpassed  all  conception.    The  sustain* 
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log  wall  of  the  lower  court  wub  built  up  from  a  depth  of  300  cnbita 
(450  feet),  and  in  acme  places  more.  There  wore  Btonea  naed  in  thia 
bnilding  which  measured  forty  cabits.  Perhaps  flome  may  be  inclined 
to  smile  incredulously  on  hearing  such  meaauremcntB  as  these :  if  so, 
just  wait  a  little  till  I  describe  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by 
recent  escavutions. 

We  go  first  to  the  southeast  angle.  Here  is  a  maguificent  fr^ment 
of  the  Temple,  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  mural  architecture 
in  the  world.  The  stones  are  colossal,  ranging  from  ten  feet  tt 
thirty  feet  in  length,  by  five  feet  in  height — all  noble  "corner- 
stones," polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.  The  elevation  of 
the  wall  above  the  present  surface  is  seventy-three  feet.  TheKoyal 
Engineers  sank  a  shaft  to  the  foundation,  which  they  discovered  at 
the  depth  of  sixty  feet.  This  angle  must,  when  perfect,  have  been 
140  feet  high.  And  this  is  not  all.  It  stands  on  the  rocky  side  of 
Horiah,  which  sinks,  almost  perpendicularly,  200  feet  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Kedron.  And,  besides,  on  the  top  of  the  wall  stood  the  royal 
porch,  100  feet  in  height  Consequently  the  summit  of  the  porch 
was  340  feet  above  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  440  feet  above  the 
Kedron  I  This  was  that  "  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple "  which  was  the 
Boene  of  one  part  of  our  Lord's  Temptation.  We  now  go  over  to 
ipect  the  still  more  extraordinary  discoveries  at  the  southwest 
igle.  We  pass  on  our  way  two  ancient  gates,  which  opened  from 
low  suburb  of  Ophel,  where  the  priests  dwelt,  two  long  subter- 
Isnean  avenues  leading  up  to  the  Temple,  The  masonry  of  the 
Bontbwest  angle  is  even  finer  than  that  of  the  southeast.  At  present 
the  angle  rises  ninety  feet  above  the  ground.  Captain  Warren,  with 
great  labor  and  at  no  little  risk,  sank  a  shaft,  and  discovered  the 
foQttdation  laid  upon  the  rock,  at  the  enormous  depth  of  100  feet 
The  grandeur  of  this  angle  almost  surpasses  couception.  The  corner- 
"  inee  are  colossal,  measuring  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length, 
about  six  feet  in  height.  One  stoue,  which  I  myself  measured, 
which  is  placed  110  feet  above  the  foundation,  is  thirty-four  feet 
;,  and  weighs  about  100  tons !  I  believe  that  I  may  say  to  raise  a 
of  such  dimensions  to  such  a  position  would  try  the  skill  of 
[era  engineers.  It  was  near  this  angle  the  bridge  stood  which 
ned  the  Tyropoeon,  connecting  the  Temple  with  the  palace.  The 
H  have  been  discovered. 

following  measurements  will  give  some  idea  of  its  stupendoaa 
and  grandeur ;  The  spring-stones  of  one  of  ita  arches  are  twenty* 
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four  Feet  long  by  six  feet  thick.  The  bi'fadth  of  the  roadwsji  vraa 
fifty  feet,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  central  avenue  of  the  Royal 
Porch,  The  span  of  each  arch  was  forty-sii  feet.  The  height  aljora 
the  bottom  of  the  Tyropceon  was  335  feet.  This  stupendous  bridge 
would  bear  favorable  compariaou  with  some  of  the  noblest  works  of 
the  present  century.  Can  we  wonder  that,  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
Baw  it,  "  there  was  no  more  spirit  left  in  her  "  ? 

At  a  meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
in  support  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  which  has  for  it«  pur- 
pose the  accurate  and  syatematic  investigation  of  the  archseologyt 
topography,  geology,  and  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Secretary  stated  that  the  committee  had  confined  their  attention 
mainly  to  explorations  in  or  near  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  Lieut  and  Bro.  Warren  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
on  extensive  excavations,  with  little  interruption,  and  had  made  dia- 
ooveries  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  not  only  tended  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  original  features  of  the  Temple  Hill,  but  led  to 
the  hope  that  before  long  sufficient  data  would  be  obtained  for  form- 
ing a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  upon  the  various  sites  in  the  Holy 
City  which  hod  been  so  long  matters  of  dispute.  For  the  tirst  time, 
the  actual  streets  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  reached,  uuderground 
passages  which  have  been  hidden  for  centuries  by  the  mass  of  super- 
incumbent ruins  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  by  degrees  a  com- 
plicated network  of  drains  and  reservoirs  is  being  laid  bare,  which, 
when  fully  explored,  will  no  doubt  aid  very  considerably  in  settling 
many  difficult  points  connected  with  the  level  of  different  portiona 
of  Jerusalem,  In  the  valleys  of  the  Redron  and  TyropoBon,  by  a 
succession  of  shafts,  many  of  them  sunk  to  enormous  depths,  dlB- 
coveries  of  intense  interest  hare  been  made,  with  regard  to  the  origi- 
nal course  and  character  of  those  valleys.  The  limits  of  the  hill  and 
position  of  the  wall  of  Ophel  have  been  in  a  great  measure  ascer- 
tained, and  shafts  sunk  on  the  south  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram  area 
have  shown  that  the  account  given  by  Josephus.  of  the  giddy  height 
of  the  battlements  of  the  ancient  city  at  this  point,  is  not,  after  all, 
the  gross  exaggeration  that  up  to  this  time  it  has  always  been  believed 
to  have  been.  The  report  went  on  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  to  he 
met  with  in  carrying  out  such  an  exploration  as  this  among  a  popu- 
lation like  that  of  Jerusalem,  difficulties  which  bad  been  increased 
by  the  treacherous  character  of  the  soil  and  tlie  imperfect  nature  of 
the  apparatus  which  had  to  be  employed.    The  zeal  and  pcrscTersnoa 
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ef  Lieut.  Warren  in  overcomiDg  these  difficultk's,  were  warmly  com- 
mended; through  hia  ability  the  Seld  for  eicavation  at  JeruEalem 
had  never  appeared  so  open,  while,  at  the  game  time,  the  diaooveries 
of  last  year  gave  the  aureat  promise  of  fnture  excavations  being 
attended  with  atill  more  interesting  reaulta ;  and  if,  as  Lieut.  Wftrren 
hoped,  we  should  be  able  to  dig  in  the  Haram  area  itself,  it,  was 
impossible  to  overrate  the  interest  of  the  discoveries  thut  were  in 
store.  The  researohea  of  Jeiiisalem  had  caosed  other  operations  to  bo 
suspended,  but  several  surveying  expeditions  had  been  made,  and 
Lieut.  Warren  had  thoroughly  surveyed  the  Philistine  Plain  as  far 
north  as  Qaza,  together  with  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  south- 
west of  Jerusalem.  He  had  also  surveyed  portions  of  the  Jordan  and 
its  valleys.  The  report,  after  statiog  other  general  facts  as  to  the 
operations  carried  on  by  Jjieut.  Warren,  went  on  to  say  that  the  work 
had  been  supported  by  subscriptions  from  many  classes,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  large  and  influential  body  of  Freemasons,  who  had 
enconraged  the  attempts  being  made  to  search  out  the  sites  of  the 
works  erected  by  the  famons  operative  craftsmen  of  that  ancient 
order. 

Lient  Warteu  was  then  called  upon  to  speak,  and  on  rising  to  do 
HO,  he  was  cordially  cheered.  He  proceeded  to  read  a  very  interest- 
ing report  of  considerable  length,  and  he  explained  the  works  being 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  small  map  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  every 
visitor  had  a  copy.  He  said  there  were  at  present  engaged  on  the 
works,  two  corporals  of  engineers,  and  about  seventy  Mussulmans 
of  different  races,  and  though  the  latter  required  great  supervision, 
yet,  what  with  the  jealousies  of  race  and  religion,  the  dragoman 
being  Greek,  and  the  overseers  Jews,  anything  going  wrong  soon 
"cropped  out,"  Very  few  articles  found  in  the  works  bad  come  to 
hand,  and  what  had  been  found  consisted  mostly  of  pottery,  bronze 
nails,  andglaS3[tbeformerofmany  different  dates,  and  the  gloss  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era);  but  a  few  Hebrew 
coins  had  been  turned  up.  Among  the  findings  was  a  seal  with 
oharacters  showing  it  to  be  that  of  "  Haggai,  the  son  of  Shebaniah," 
and  it  was  supposed  in  Jerusalem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Ezra.  How- 
ever, the  main  object  of  the  work  was  with  regard  to  nether  Jerusa- 
lem in  ita  topography,  and  it  was  desired  particularly  to  find  out 
where  the  Temple  stood.  In  studying  the  Holy  Land  it  was  most 
disappointing  to  find  a  dearth  of  evidence  as  to  sites  of  places,  and 
the  more  the  matter  was  looked  into,  the  more  difficult  it  became 
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Therp  were  points  which  were  known  beyond  contradiction,  8 ttch  w 
Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  others;  but  when  dctuils  were  sought,  there 
waB  the  most  conflicting  evidence. 

All  parties  agree  that  the  Temple  stood  aomewhere  in  a  rectaaga- 
lar  spot,  called  by  the  names  of  Harain  and  Moriah,  and  that  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  on  the  whole  or  part  of  a  hill  indicated  on  the 
map.  It  was  probable,  too,  that  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  could  Le 
traced ;  but  about  all  other  points  there  were  controversies;  and  if 
he  made  use  of  Biblical  names  in  speaking  of  places,  he  did  so 
because  they  were  generally  received  names,  and  not  because  they 
were  established  as  such.  The  explorers  mnat  be  coateat,  he  feared, 
to  be  bafQ&d  and  perplexed  for  a  long  time  to  come  before  they  conld 
bring  out  Jerusalem  as  it  was;  for,  startling  oa  it  might  appear, 
they  had  not  yet  a  single  fixed  point  from  which  to  commence.  For 
instance-,  though  the  Temple  was  known  to  be  on  a  particular  space 
{the  Moriah  area),  yet  there  was  space  there  for  three  such  sites ;  and 
Mount  Sion  was  put  to  the  north  of  Moriah  by  some,  and  to  the  west 
by  others  of  authority.  It  was  only  by  patient  investigation  that 
hopes  could  be  entertained  uf  a  satisfactory  conolusion.  He  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  Uariim  area,  in  which  he  said  there  waa  so 
doabt  a  mine  of  information.  The  Moriah  area  was  scooped  out  into 
large  tanks,  and  one  would  hold  one  million  gallons  of  water;  an- 
other was  found  capable  of  holding  seven  hundred  thousand ;  aad 
altogether  about  five  million  giJlons  conld  be  stowed  away.  Heat 
here  was  a  place  called  the  Well  of  the  Leaf,  of  which  the  legend  waa 
told  that  a  man  wandered  down  it,  and  coming  to  a  door,  opened  it. 
He  found  himself  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  plucking  a  leaf  he  re- 
turned. On  telling  his  tale  he  was  greeted  as  of  little  sense  for  lear- 
ing  a  garden  which  his  listeners  believed  to  be  Paradise,  which  he 
wonld  never  have  anotherchanceof  seeingagain.  Thegallantoffioer 
continued  at  some  length,  and  e.tpiaiued  that  the  stables  of  Solomon 
had  been  discovered,  as  well  as  strearaa  of  water  which  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  source  of  King  Hezekiah's  hidden  spring  of  water 
would  be  discovered.  He  concluded,  amid  warm  cheers,  by  express- 
ing the  interest  taken  in  the  works  by  those  who  are  called  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  from  both  Britain  and  America. 

Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  said  that  few  persons  could  understand  how 
arduous  wer  >  the  labors  Lieutenant  Warren  hod  carried  out,  not  only 
as  respected  the  beat  and  the  other  influences,  but  from  the  fiwt  that 
the  exploration  party  were  working  amid  a  hostile  people,  who  saw 
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places  given  over  to  strangers  which  they  regarded  as  sacred.  As  to 
the  "  findings,"  he  reminded  those  present  thiat  he  warned  them  they 
were  not  to  expect  any  monuments  like  those  found  at  Nineveh,  for 
the  Jews  did  not  make  such  things,  for  religious  reasons,  and  for  an- 
other— they  had  no  material.  He  spoke  about  monuments  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  at  one  time  stated  to  be  Jewish,  and  threw  grave 
doubts  upon  the  character  of  those  monuments. 

Among  the  loose  objects  found  here  by  the  English  explorers,  and 
taken  to  England,  are  a  number  of  fttone  balls,  missiles  of  war. 
These  may  have  been  used  by  the  Crusaders  possibly  earlier.  In 
1418,  the  English  had  7,000  stone  balls  made  for  such  a  purpose  in 
the  quarries  at  Maidstone,  and  there  are  many  cannon-balls  of  stone^ 
enormously  large,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  Constantinople. 

Among  the  specimens  recently  brought  to  Jerusalem,  found  in  the 
vicinity,  is  a  stone  bearing  the  figure  of  a  god  sitting  on  a  throne, 
with  priests  on  both  sides,  and  a  Hunyaritish  inscription  two  lines 
in  length,  which  had  been  brought  from  Yeman,  and  was  oflered  for 
sale.  Dr.  Oscar  Meyer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federate Consulate  since  Dr.  Peterman  resigned,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  impression,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate 
Consul,  Dr.  Blau,  who  is  residing  for  a  time  at  Berlin.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  said  to  contain  the  name  of  Athtar  (Astarte),  Doubtless, 
Jerusalem  will  become  a  great  center  now  for  the  distribution  of 
Oriental  antiquities. 

THE    MOABITE  STONE. 

In  connection  with  these  explorations  of  Jerusalem,  I  call  attention 

here  to  the  discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  because  the  search  and 

the  finding  of  this  relic  grew  out  of  the  excitement  awakened  by  the 

London  Pahstme  Fund  in  its  varied  labors.    My  engraving  is  the 

large  one  prepared  for  Scrih7ier*s  Monthly,  and  my  description  that 

of  the  (American)  "  Palestine  Exploration  Society,'^  to  whose  courtesy 

I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  use  of  this  and  several  other  engravings 

used  in  the  present  volume.    The  territory  selected  by  this  young 

and  vigorous  society  is  that  in  which  this  stone  was  found,  viz.,  the 

land  of  Moab.    Every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 

(American)  has  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  has  therefore,  a  personal 

enthusiasm  in  the  work  ;  and  the  wishes  of  all  true  Masons  must  go 

with  them  in  their  labors. 

28 
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The  most  exciting  incident  of  recent  explorations  in  Pidestine  was 
the  discovery  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Dibon,  east  of  the  Dead 
8ea»  of  a  stone  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  containing  an  in- 
scription of  thirty-four  lines  by  Mesha,  a  king  of  Moab,  a  little  after 
the  time  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel.  In  a  quarrel  of  the  Arabs  over  the 
possession  of  the  stone,  it  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion seriously  impaired.  The  translation  given  is  that  of  Christian 
D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D.,  according  to  his  text 

The  Moabite  Stone  was  a  neatly-cut  block  of  black  basalt,  3  feet 
8^  inches  high,  2  feet  3^  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  1^^  inch  thick, 
rounded  at  both  ends,  and  inscribed  with  thirty-four  straight  lines 
of  alphabetic  writing. 

It  was  found  by  Eev.  F.  A.  Klein,  August  19th,  1868,  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  ruined  Moabitish  town  of  Dibon,  once  a  capital  city  of 
Moab  (although  built  by  the  children  of  Gad,  Nuul  xxxii.  34),  and 
records  the  successful  rebellion  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  against  the 
Israelitish  yoke  (see  2  Kings,  chap.  iii.  4),  after  a  forty  years'  op- 
pression by  the  house  of  Omri. 

Although  broken  to  pieces  through  Arabic  jealousy,  its  inscription 
has  been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-seventh ;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  stone  itself  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Gannean 
and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  This  inscription  is  the  old- 
est alphabetic  inscription  extant,  dating  about  the  year  B.C.  890. 

It  shows  us — 

1.  That  Moab  must  have  been  independent  between  Solomon's 
reign  and  that  of  Omri.  Under  David  and  Solomon  we  know  it  was 
subject  to  Israel. 

2.  That  Dibon  was  its  capital. 

3.  That  the  Semitic  alphabet  was  the  Phoenician,  which  is  our 
alphabet  in  its  earlier  forms.  The  letters  A,  N,  K,  M,  0,  TJ,  D,  T,  L, 
H,  B,  are  almost  identical  with  the  Boman  and  Greek  characters. 

4.  That  punctuation  was  carefully  observed  in  old  writings,  so  far 
as  to  separate  by  marks  both  words  and  sentences. 

5.  That  the  plural  in  N  is  not  a  late  form. 

6.  That  Moab  was  called  by  the  Moabites,  Mab  or  Meab. 

7.  That  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  openly  spoken  and  known  by 
nations  around  as  the  name  of  Israel's  God,  and  that  the  pious  horror 
of  the  Tetragrammaton  did  not  exist  nine  centuries  before  Christ 

8.  That  Pliny's  and  Aristotle's  views  that  only  sixteen  or  eighteen 
letters  were  brought  by  Cadmus  from  the  East  into  Greece,  and  that 
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the  Greeks  invented  the  rest,  are  tBise,  the  whole  twenty-two  being 
here  found.  Hence  the  119th  Psalm,  and  the  other  alphabetic  Psalms^ 
and  the  Book  of  Lamentations  (having  an  alphabetic  division),  are 
not  to  be  deemed  modern,  as  some  would  have  them  to  be  for  thifl 
reason. 

TRAirSLATIOK  OF  THB  IKSCBIPTIOK  ON  THE  MOABITB  STOlifB. 

1  I  Mesha  am  son  of  Ohemoshgad  King  of  Moab,  the 

2  Dibonite.    My  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years,  and 
I  reigned 

3  after  my  father.    And  I  erected  this  Stone  to  Ghemosh  at 
Karcha  [a  Stone  of] 

4  [Sa]lvatiou,  for  he  saved  me  from  all  despoilers  and  let  me  see 

my  desire  upon  all  my  enemies, 

5  and  Om[t]i,  King  of  Israel,  who  oppressed  Moab  many  days,  for 

Ghemosh  was  angry  with  his 

6  [lajnd.    His  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  also  said,  I  will  oppress 

Moab.    In  my  days  he  said,  [Let  us  go] 

7  and  I  will  see  my  desire  on  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel  said,  I 

shall  destroy  it  for  ever.    Now  Omri  took  the  land 

8  Medeba  and  occupied  it  [he  and  his  son  and  his  son's]  son,  forty 

years.    And  Ghemosh  [had  mercy] 

9  on  it  in  my  days ;  and  I  built  Baal  Meon,  and  made  therein  the 

ditch  and  I  [built] 

10  Kirjathaim.    For  the  men  of  (hA  dwelled  in  the  land  [Ataro]th 

from  of  old,  and  the  K[ing  of  I]3rael  fortified 

11  A[t]aroth,  and  I  assaulted  the  wall  and  captured  it,  and  killed 

all  the  wa[rriors  of] 

12  the  wall,  for  the  well-pleasing  of  Ghemosh  and  Moab ;  and  I 

removed  from  it  all  the  spoil,  and  [of- 
18  fered]  it  before  Ghemosh  in  Kirjath  ;  and  I  placed  therein  the 
men  of  Siran  and  the  me[n  of  Zereth] 

14  Shachar.     And  Ghemosh  said  to  me  Go  take  Nebo  against 

Israel.     [And  I] 

15  went  in  the  night,  and  I  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of 

dawn  till  noon,  and  I  took 

16  it  and  slew  in  all  seven  thousand  [men,  but  I  did  not  kill  the 

women 

17  and  maidens,]  for  [I]  devoted  [them]  to  Ashtar-Ghemosh ;  and 

I  took  firom  it 
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18  [the  yesjsels  of  Jehovah  and  cast  them  down  before  Ghemosh. 

And  the  King  of  Israel  fortif[ied] 

19  Jahazy  and  occupied  it,*when  he  made  war  against  me ;  and 

Ghemosh  drote  him  out  before  [me  and] 

20  I  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  chiefis,  and  fought 

against  Jahaz  and  took  it, 

21  in  addition  to  Dibon.    I  built  Elarcha^  the  wall  of  the  foi-es^ 

and  the  wall 

22  of  the  city,  and  I  built  the  gates  thereof  and  I  built  the  towers 

thereof,  and  I 

23  built  the  palace,  and  I  made  the  prisons  for  the  men  of  ...  • 

with  [in  the] 

24  wall.    And  there  was  no  cistern  within  the  wall  in  Karcha^  and, 

I  said  to  all  the  people,  Make  for  yourselves 

25  every  man  a  cistern  in  his  house.    And  I  dug  the  ditch  for 

Karcha  with  the  [chosen]  men  of 

26  [I]srael.    I  built  Aroer  and  I  made  the  road  across  the  Amon. 

27  I  built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  was  destroyed ;  I  built  Bezer,  lor  it 

was  cu[t  down] 

28  by  the  fifty  m[en]  of  Dibon,  for  all  Dibon  was  now  loyal;  and 

I  8av[ed] 

29  [from  my  enemies]  Bikran,  which  I  added  to  my  land^  and  I 

bui[lt] 

80  [Beth-Oamul],  and  Beth-Diblathaim,  and  Beth-Baal-Meon, 

and  I  placed  there  the  Mo[abites] 

81  [to  take  possession  of]  the  land.     And  Horonaim  .  dwelt 

therein  .... 

82  And  Chemosh  said  to  me,  Oo  down,  make  war  against 
Horonaim,  and  ta[ke  it]    ...    . 

33  Ghemosh  in  my  days 

84  year  and  I    .    .    .    . 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  great  discovery,  I  give  an  en- 
graving and  description  of  some  interesting  and  important  inscrip- 
tions found  by  Mr.  J.  Aug.  Johnson,  United  States  Gonsul-General 
in  Syria  (now  a  resident  of  New  York),  sliowing  what  a  great  field 
awaits  exploration  in  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Northern  Syria,  For 
this  engraving  I  am  indebted  to  the  society  already  named.  Mr. 
Johnson's  account  of  this  discovery  is  as  follows : 

**  Ilamath,  on  the  Aorthem  border  of  the  '  Promised  Land,'  was 
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.  iii.  34).     It  was 

-  ,  and  is  frequently 

: :  Towards  the  north* 

.opulation  of  about 
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>  }A  town,  in  1870,  with 
^^•.'  upon  a  stone  in  the 
^  •  'Cion  in  unknown  charac- 
.•;je-impressions,  for  funat- 
.-    >egan  to  work  upon  the 
%::h  such  copies  of  this  and 
.    -  scones  over  and  near  the 
ji;.  -J  spans  the  Orontes,  as  could 
^;i-,er.    In  this  we  were  greatly 
^tbitio,  of  the  French  Consu- 
ti  .Kvunite.     Mr.  Jessup  endeav- 
^,iK:i  ag  two  lines  of  these  strange 
xi.AU>i»  of  the  tradition  conuectod 
..4    ..     Deformed  persons  were  will- 
..  j;  iiiMU  it  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
.^  wious  in  spinal  diseases. 
.   i»  ihul  in  tliis  vicinity  some  trace  of 
v.:^.iorv*r3  who  have  ravaged  the  valley 
.    .<Ci:^'*  with  the  Hittitos  on  this  ancient 
.  fc:io  built  stone  cities  in   Hamath   (2 
•u^'^.fc  was  one.     But  we  find  nothins:  of 
.»K^     The  arrow-hoaded  characters  are 
In  the  inscription  on  the  monolith  of 
.^    iv'.:tsh  Museum,  in  relating  his  exploits 
:,>    !uo  I  took  the  environs  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
,v^,   >v'**  ^*f  PhaMiicia.  ...  I  rociMved  tributes 
.w'.  .  .  .  They  humbled  themselves  before 
1.^..  S?v^  x*5   ».(\,  Salmanazar  V.  savs:  'In  my 
.   •   o:v*>od  (he  Kuplirati-s  for  the  twentv-first 
*,*.\'N  ihi*  cities  of  Ilazael,  of  Damascus.    I  re- 
s.  r\'.\\  Sulon,  and  Gel>al.' 
^vwvuivu*"  of  these  mysteriQus  characters  shall  be 
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giveiiy  a  wide  field  is  open  to  conjecture.  Alphabetic  writing  was  in 
Qse  1500  B.0.9  but  the  germs  of  the  alphabetic  system  were  found  in 
the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  upwards  of 
2000  B,c.  Some  of  the  attempts  at  picture-writing  on  these  Hamath 
stones  suggest  the  Egyptian  system,  which  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
bc»  of  figures  to  express  letters  or  syllables,  and  a  vast  number  of 
i7iH)graphic  or  symbolic  forms  to  represent  words.  Other  characters 
r/*present  Phoenician  letters  and  numerals  not  unlike  the  Phoenician 
▼yriting  on  the  foundation-stones  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  recently 
deciphered  by  Dr.  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum. 

*^  In  framing  their  alphabet  the  Phoenicians  adopted  the  same  pro- 
cess previously  employed  in  the  Egyptian  phonetic  system,  by  taking 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  object  chosen  to  represent  each 
sound ;  as.  A,  for  aleph  (a  bull) ;  B,  for  beth  (a  house) ;  G,  for  ghimel 
(a  camel) ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  represented  A,  by 
an  eagle,  akhem  ;  M,  by  an  owl,  moulagy  etc. 

"  Some  scholars  have  designated  Babylonia  as  the  true  mother  of 
the  characters  employed  in  very  ancient  times  in  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. And  it  appears  that  besides  the  cuniform  writing  found  on 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments,  a  cursive  character  was  also 
employed  identical  with  the  Phoenician,  and  therefore  possibly  bor- 
rowed by  the  latter.  Kenrick,  however,  remarks  on  this  theory,  that 
the  occurrence  of  these  characters  only  proves  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  people,  and  not  that  the  cuniform  was  the  parent  of 
the  Phoenician.  We  have  in  these  inscriptions  of  Hemath  a  melange 
of  all  three,  and  perhaps  a  connecting  link  between  the  earliest  sys- 
temd.  To  suppose  them  to  be  bi-lingual  or  tri-lingual  only  increases 
tb«r  diflficulty  of  interpretation  in  this  case,  for  there  is  not  enough 
of  either  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  rest 

-^The  ^Carpentras  Stone '  contains  an  analogous  inscription;  it 
comes  near  to  the  Phoenician,  and  has  been  thought  to  present  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  the  Aramean  series.  This  and  the  Palmy- 
rene  writing  form  the  links  between  the  coin  characters  and  the 
square  characters,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  a  language  in  a  state 
of  transition.  That  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  use  of  writing  from 
Mesopotamia  or  Phoenicia  has  been  universally  admitted ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  the  old  form  of  their  writing  was  derived  from 
the  Phoenician,  and  retained  by  the  Samaritans  after  the  Jews  had 
adopted  another  character  of  Aramaic  origin. 

'' Now  may  it  not  be  that  in  these  Hamath  inscriptions  we  have 
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fallen  upon  a  transition  period,  when  the  Phoenicians,  or  their  prede* 
cessors  in  the  land,  were  using  the  elements  of  writing  then  in  ex- 
istence, and  before  the  regular  and  simple  Phoenician  alphabet  had 
been  perfected? 

"The  *  Carpentras  Stone '  has  been  considered  by  Geseniusto  have 
been  executed  by  a  Syrian  of  the  Selencidian  period.  *  The  *  Eosetta 
Stone'  dates  back  to  193  b.o.  The  characters  on  these  stones  haye 
much  in  common  with  those  of  Hamath.  *  Champollion*s  Key  to 
the  Hieroglyphics '  will  be  of  aid,  perhaps,  in  sohing  the  present  mys- 
tery. But  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  inscriptions  of  Hamath  do  not 
prove  to  be  older  and  of  greater  interest  than  any  recent  discovery 
of  Egypto-Aramean  or  hieroglyphic  characters. 

"  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  of  the  British  Syrian  Exploration  t'und,  saw 
our  copies  at  Beyrout,  while  on  his  way  from  an  exploring  tour  in 
the  Desert  of  Tih.  He  was  so  persuaded  of  their  archaeological  im- 
portance, that  he  induced  the  British  Society  to  send  a  learned  Ori- 
entalist, Mr.  Drake,  to  Syria,  to  obtain  squeeze-impressions  and 
photographs  of  all  these  and  any  other  similar  inscriptions.  His  re- 
port will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest.  In  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Palmer  has  already  found  in  a  Syrian  MS.  lying  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  other  copies  of  these  Hamath  inscriptions.  They  are 
said  to  be  imperfect.  We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  the  Syrian  MS. 
has  been  translated,  or  that  any  theory  of  interpretatioli  has  been 
advanced.  Dr.  Eisenlohr,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  in  a  letter  asking  permission  to  publish  these  inscrip- 
tions in  Germany,  says :  *  Though  I  believe  we  are  at  present  notable 
to  give  a  translation  of  these  inscriptions,  I  am  still  persuaded  they 
will  be  of  the  highest  interest  for  the  scientific  world,  because  they 
are  a  specimen  of  the  first  manner  of  writing  of  the  people  of  that 
country.' 

"These  inscriptions,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  monument  called 
Eamua  Hurmtil,  in  Coelo  Syria,  near  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  and 
possibly  of  the  same  period,  are  an  enigma,  as  yet,  to  the  most  learned 
Orientalists.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  now  that  attention  is  again 
called  to  the  subject,  that  the  clue  may  be  found  that  shall  unlock 
their  meaning,  and  that  Northern  Syria  will  be  no  longer  overlooked 
by  the  explorer." 


UOUNT  UOBIAH. 


my    lec- 

tnres  since 
18G8, 1  have 
found  no 
Btibject  coil- 
nt'Cted  withtlio  Holy 
Land  eo  diflicull  to 
thicidate  as  llie  plat- 
rorm  or  foundation 
walla  on  which  the 
Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built,  whereatood 
in  cedur  nnd  gold  and 
marble  that  grandest 
expression  of  national 
power  and  magnifi- 
cence tlie  world  baa 
ever  aoeu.  The  or- 
dinary newspaper  no- 
tices concerning  "  the 
foundation  of  the 
Temple,"  only  mis- 
lead the  reader,  as  be 
oonoeivos  nothing  but 
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the  ordinary  appearance  presented  when  a  building  hoa  been  dtt- 
atroycd  by  fire  or  violence,  leaving  nothing  but  the  heavy  work  portljr 
in  and  partly  out  of  the  trronnd. 


#■• 
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THB  FOITKDATIOK  OP  THB  TBHPLB. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  superficial  reader  to  comprehend  that 
although  the  Temple  of  Solomon  is  absolutely  gofie — effaced  from 
the  earth,  so  that  not  a  crumb  or  fragment  can  be  recognized — 
yet  its  foundation  remains.  By  this  term  is  not  meant  the 
walls  upon  which  the  Temple  was  built  (comparing  it  with  an 
ordinary  edifice),  but  the  platform,  the  hill,  the  mound  artificially 
erected  to  serre  as  a  basis  for  the  sublime  structure.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  commence  by  clearing  up  this  matter,  so  essential  to  a  pro- 
per understanding  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  show  what  was  the 
foundation  that  has  so  well  withstood  the  changes  of  twenty-nine 
centuries. 

The  hill,  styled  in  the  Old  Testament  Moriah,  and  more  recently 
Mount  Moriah,  was,  by  nature,  a  narrow,  knobby,  crooked  ridge  (of 
the  class  familiarly  known  as  "  hog's  back  "),  deeply  channeled  by 
ravines  and  gulleys,  honeycombed  with  caves,  and  in  no  proper 
sense  fit  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  great  temple.  With  radical 
reconstruction  to  transform  this  unsightly  and  circumscribed  ridge 
into  a  solid,  broad,  high,  and  durable  platform,  was  a  problem  of 
stupendous  magnitude ;  as  great  a  one,  perhaps  even  greater,  than 
would  have  been  that  of  making  a  platform  entirely  artificial. 

In  my  illustration  of  this  subject  in  my  public  lectures,  I  have 
sometimes  used  the  following  figure  as  conveying  a  partial  idea  of 
the  task  that  devolved  upon  Hiram  and  his  builders :  Go  out  upon 
a  level  plain ;  measure  off  an  oblong  square  1,600  feet  by  1,000,  equal 
to  thirty-six  and  a  half  acres ;  build  a  wall  around  it  of  great  stones, 
eight,  ten,  twenty,  and  even  forty  feet  long,  and  of  proportionate 
breadth  and  thickness ;  bind  the  foundation-stones  of  this  wall  firmly 
together  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  and  in  the  same  manner  fas- 
ten them  into  the  native  rock  that  lies  below ;  raise  that  wall  to  an 
average  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  solid  mason  work ;  fill 
up  solid  the  whole  area  of  thirty-six  and  a  half  acres  to  that  great 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet !  This  being  done,  you  will  have 
such  a  platform  as  was  erected  by  Solomon's  craftsmen,  upon  which 
to  build  the  Temple. 

The  figure  is  not  absolutely  correct ;  for  there  was  a  central  core  to 
the  platform,  viz.,  the  original  Mount  Moriah ;  and  in  the  mason- 
work  many  large  vaults  and  subterranean  chambers  were  lefL  But 
the  figure  is  sufficiently  exact  for  an  ordinary  lecture. 
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^ow,  when  we  describe  the  foundations  of  King  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple as  still  remaining,  we  allnde  to  this  stnpendoos  base,  the  plat- 
form of  thirty-six  and  a  half  acres,  constmcted  in  so  substantial  a 
manner  that  neither  time  nor  the  devastations  of  barbarian  force, 
nor  the  mighty  bruit  of  earthquakes,  has  had  power  to  break  it  up 
So  large  are  the  stones  of  which  the  outer  walls  are  built,  so  artistic- 
ally are  they  laid  together  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  so  firmly 
morticed  at  their  interior  edges,  and  at  their  points  of  junction  with 
the  native  rock,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  power  that  human 
hands  can  apply  will  ever  remove  them,  nor  will  any  volcanic  force 
affect  them,  less  than  that  which  would  elevate  the  bed  of  the  sea 
and  sink  the  mountains  into  the  depths. 

It  is  mythically  related  that  when  the  architect  Hiram  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  and  conducted  by  King  Solomon  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Olivet,  from  which  he  was  shown  the  general  contour  of  the 
hill  of  Moriah,  that  skilled  artist  pointed  to  Scopus,  the  broad  and 
beautiful  elevation  less  than  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
suggested  that  as  a  much  more  appropriate  basis  for  the  Temple. 
Such  an  idea  will  occur  to  the  observer  even  at  the  present  day ;  still 
more  when  he  considers  that  all  this  elevation  before  him,  inclosed 
in  thirty-six  acres  and  a  half,  and  containing  so  many  buildings,  is  of 
artificial  constrvction,  and  originally  presented  nothing  but  a  rugged, 
unsightly  succession  of  knobs.  The  elevation  on  the  north  of  the 
city  had  everything  of  beauty  and  magnitude  to  recommend  it,  while 
all  that  could  be  alleged  in  favor  of  Moriah  was  the  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  and  the  Destroy- 
ing Angel  who  stood  there  in  the  days  of  David. 

Fortunately  for  my  subject,  there  is  a  platform  or  artificial  basis 
analogous  to  this  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  near  a  place  called 
Alma,  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Tyre.  To  reach  it  you  go 
from  Alma  in  a  southerly  direction,  down  a  ravine  called  Ain  Hor, 
for  about  three  miles,  and  enter  Wady  Benna  near  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  which  lies  under  mighty  cliffs  full  of  caverns.  Passing 
down  this  wady  (or  valley)  a  little  way,  you  turn  up  a  branch  wady 
to  the  southeast,  and  reach,  through  a  woody  and  almost  trackless 
region,  the  Wady  el  Kurn,  directly  opposite  the  castle.  Here  the 
wady  is  600  feet  deep,  the  sides  being  almost  perpendicular,  and  cov- 
ered with  bushes  and  briers. 

Now,  the  ridge  upon  which  the  castle  of  Kurein  stands  was,  like 
Mount  Moriah,  originally  extremely  narrow.    Even  now  it  is  only  a 
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^■hr  feet  wide  (from  south  to  north)  at  the  point  beyond  tbe  castle, 
^^■d  has  ragged  clif!^  descending  on  each  side  to  a  great  depth.    The 
^^K  of  this  ridge  was  widened  by  walU  built  up  from  below,  as  was 
^H^e  bj  Solomon  on  Mount  MoHah,  to  enlarge  tlie  platform  of  the 
'i     Temple.    This  basemeat-work  is  very  solid,  and  exhibits  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  old  Jewiali  or  Phcenician  bevpl.    On  this  platform 
stood  a  noble  tower  of  extremely  well-cut  and  very  large  stones,  bat 
not  beveled.    Tliey  are  all  three  feet  thick,  aud  of  various  lengths  np 
to  ten  feet.     It  must  have  been  quite  impregnable  before  the  inven- 
tion of  canoou.    The  ridge  falla  down  rapidly  toward  the  river,  in  » 
direction  nearly  west,  having  the  sides  almost  perpendicular.    There 
are  three  other  towers  or  departments,  each  lower  than  the  one  above, 
and  also  wider,  for  the  hill  bulges  out  as  it  descends,  and  the  lowest 
of  all  incloses  a  considerable  urea. 

These  various  departments  were  bo  connected  as  to  form  one  castle, 
and  yet  bo  separated  ihat  each  would  have  to  be  taken  by  itself  The 
second  from  the  top  haa  in  it  a  beautiful  octagonal  pedestal  of  finely 
polished  stone  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  cornice,  and  over  it  stood 
eight  de mi-column 8,  united  inwardly,  a  column  for  each  ihce  of  the 
pedestal ;  it  probably  snpported  an  image  or  statue.  Above  all  spread 
a  lofty  canopy  of  clustered  arches,  like  those  in  the  building  at  the 
river.  The  entire  castle  and  its  hill  are  now  clothed  with  magnifi- 
ceut  forests  of  oak,  terebinth  bay,  and  other  trees,  whose  ranks  ascend 
shade  above  shade,  and  underneath  is  a  tangled  network  of  briers 
and  bushes,  which  miiko  it  difficult  to  explore  the  ruins.  The  hill 
f  Castle  Knrein  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  imposing;  a  swelling 
ramid  of  green  hnng  up  in  mid-heuven,  with  the  gray  old  tower 
Kering  out  here  and  there. 

This  mast  present  much  the  appearance  that  Mount  Moriah  did 
I  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  about  165  B.C.  The  Temple- worship 
"  i  ceased  several  years  before,  and  the  hill  had  grown  up  in  forest- 
,  amid  which  the  great  Temple  and  its  surrounding  courts, 
tera,  etc.,  rose  up  as  a  series  of  ruins,  stately  and  imposing. 
The  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  great  platform,  will  still  ctmvey  an 
[perfect  idea,  unless  the  reader  recalls  the  fact  that  around  it,  at 
the  base,  is  an  embankment  of  loose  earth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  deep.  This  eai'th  represents  all  the  debris  of  rubbish,  relics  of 
architecture,  relics  of  domestic  vessels,  and  the  disiutegratcd  stone 
ttsed  in  the  buildings  above  and  around  it  for  1800  years.  Solomon's 
Temple  itself  (reserving  the  woody  portions  that  were  barut,  and  the 
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metallic  portions  that  were  carried  away)  lies  in  that  hnge  bank  of 
earth  I  I  found  there,  in  a  few  minutes'  search,  specimens  of  yariona 
kinds  of  building  materials  that  may  once  have  shone  in  the  rays 
which  were  reflected  back  on  the  day  of  the  great  dedication,  when 
Solomon  prayed :  *'  Have  respect  to  tie  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to 
his  supplications,  0  Lord,  my  God,  to  hearken  unto  the  cry  and 
the  prayer  which  thy  servant  prayeth  before  thee,  that  thine  eyes  may 
be  open  upon  this  house  day  and  night,  upon  the  place  whereof  thou 
hast  said  that  thou  wouldst  put  thy  name  there,  to  hearken  unto  the 
prayer  which  thy  servant  prayeth  toward  this  place.**  (2  Chronicles 
vi.  19.) 

Were  that  great  dust-heap  around  Mount  Moriah  sifted^  and  iti 
contents  observed  and  preserved,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  a 
mass  of  remnants  would  be  collected  of  Parian  marble,  Egyptian 
black  marble,  Verd-antique,  Syenite,  and  Gray  Granites,  Porphyry> 
and  other  valuable  building  materials,  which  would  come  near  to 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  Temple  and  its  subsidiary  buildings. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  great  platform  exceed  ten  million  cubic 
yards !  The  magnitude  of  the  structure  (supposing  it  all  artificial) 
is  three  times  that  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  is  about 
three  and  a  half  million  cubic  yards.  Admitting  that  one-half  of 
the  Temple-platform  is  comprised  in  the  native  hill  (Mount  Moriah), 
and  it  is  still  three-tenths  in  excess  of  the  pyramid.  This  fact  is  the 
more  noteworthy  because  we  have  persistently  been  assured  that  the 
Pyramid  of  Clieops  is  the  largest  artificial  structure  in  the  world. 
According  to  historians,  it  took  one  hundred  years  to  complete  it, 
although  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  workmen  were  engaged 
upon  it ;  while  the  Temple-platform,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tliousand  builders,  was  less  than  eight  years  in  course  of  erection 
True,  the  latter  had  the  immense  advantage  of  procuring  their  stone 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot  on  which  it  was  to  be  laid,  and  from  a 
quarry  so  much  higher,  in  relation  to  the  platform,  as  to  afford  an 
inclined  plane  of  just  the  convenient  descent  for  their  purpose. 

Estimating  other  great  accumulations  of  materials  by  this,  we  see 
that  in  the  Plymouth  (England)  Breakwater,  begun  in  1812,  the 
amount  of  granite  blocks  used  was  3,666,000  tons,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$7,000,000,  reaching  to  more  than  half  the  material  used  here. 

The  seven  successive  objects  that  have  occupied  thia  sacred  ridge^ 
to  which  a  Mason's  attention  is  directed, 

L  The  Altar  of  Abraham. 
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1,  The  Threshing-floor  of  Oman, 
[3.  The  Altar  of  David. 
[4.  The  Temple  of  Soiomon, 
I  e.  The  Temple  of  ZerabbabeL 
}  6.  The  Temple  of  Herod. 

7.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  Thia  Omar  was  an  ascetic,  living  on  barley-bread  and 
dates,  making  a  vaunt  of  poverty  and  humility,  preaching  in  a  ragged 
cloak.  In  the  fourteenth  century  his  building  was  described  aa  a 
very  fair  bouse,  lofty  and  circular,  covered  with  lead,  well  paved 
with  white  marble.  At  that  time  it  was  said  no  such  foul,  impure 
men  as  Christians  and  Jews  were  allowed  in  such  holy  place& 

I  visited  the  place  on  which  the  Temple  of  Kiug  Solomon  stood; 
eiplored  the  subterranean  passages  eo  far  as  allowable;  inspected 
the  present  bnildings,  mostly  of  modem  structure,  and  mourned,  in 
mmon  with  all  Masonic  visitors,  for  the  desolations  visible  nowhere 
lore  than  here.  It  is  a  broad  court,  only  sparsely  covered  wich  trees 
1  buildings,  and  paved  with  marble,  about  1,500  feet  in  length 
J  north  to  south,  and  1,000  in  breadth,  pr^esenting  the  immense 
puck  (or  rough  nshlor)  over  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  biiilt«  a 
e  stone  nearly  sixty  feet  long,  that  beyond  doubt  i-epresents  the 
nginal  surface  of  the  mountain.  Why  it  was  left  here  when  all  the 
Kt  of  the  combing  of  the  ridge  was  cut  away,  is  a  question  upon 
lliich  antiquarians  have  long  been  at  war. 


n 
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The  great  stone  stands  inside  the  railing.  One  of  the  loye-songi 
of  the  Arab  poets  has  the  name  of  this  celebrated  rock  as  a  figure  (^ 
oomparison : 

^  Great  is  my  love :  if  my  love  were  in  the  Sakhrah, 
That  great  and  wonderfal  rock  the  Sakhrah, 
It  would  be  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces." 

In  stepping  around  and  over  this  ^'  Noble  Enjclosure/'  and  reckon- 
ing up  the  measurements,  my  thoughts  take  their  flight  to  the  mighty 
structure  near  Cairo,  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  from  which  the 
primeval  standard  of  measurement  was  deduced.  The  unit  of  the 
Pyramid  was  the  one  five-hundred-millionth  part  of  the  earth's  axis 
of  rotation,  and  twenty-five  of  these  units  formed  the  sacred  cubit  by 
which  all  this  ground  and  the  splendid  erections  thereon  wer^  meas- 
ured. The  progress  of  antiquarian  research  may  yet  connect  the 
Patriarch  Shem,  who,  under  the  name  of  Melchizedek,  occupied 
yonder  hill  of  Sion,  with  that  wonder  of  Egjrpt. 

The  round  protuberances  seen  on  the  largest  ashlars,  were,  I  think, 
left  for  the  convenience  of  fastening  the  grappling-hooks,  in  raising 
the  heavy  ashlars  to  their  respective  places.  In  the  great  Pyramid 
Cheops  holes  are  found  in  the  sides  of  the  larger  stones,  made  un- 
doubtedly for  the  same  purpose.  Had  Solomon's  builders  been  able 
to  procure  syenite,  as  those  of  Cheops  did,  we  should  have  seen  these 
walls  made  of  granite  slabs  finished  off  with  the  skill  and  polish  of  a 
jeweller. 

The  importance  that  King  Solomon  gave  to  this  idea  of  having 
his  Temple  due  east  and  west  may  be  seen  in  this,  that  the  range  of 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  almost  exactly  with  the  meridian,  and 
therefore  the  more  natural  situation  for  the  Temple  was  north  and 
south.  In  contrast  with  its  present  ruined  and  desolate  condition, 
compare  the  magnificent  word-painting  of  Croley  (in  Salathiel)^ 
describing  the  mountain  and  its  glorious  occupant,  the  year  of  its 
destruction,  a.d.  70 : 

"  I  see  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  circling  the  whole,  a  fortress  of  the 
purest  marble,  with  its  wall  rising  six  hundred  feet  from  the  valley;  its 
kingly  entrance,  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Solomon  ;  its  innumerable  and 
stately  buildings  for  the  priests  and  officers  of  the  Temple,  and  above 
them,  glittering  like  a  succession  of  diadems,  those  alabaster  porticoes 
and  colonnades  in  which  the  ohieft  and  sages  of  Jerosalem  sat  teaching 
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Hn«  people,  or  walked,  breathing  the  sir,  and  gaziog  on  the  grandeur 
nf  a  landscape  which  swept  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  the  mountaioB. 
peee,  nsiug  above  this  atupendoas  bonnUary,  the  court  of  the  Jew- 
ish women,  separated  by  its  porphyry  pillars  and  richly-acalptured 
wall ;  above  this,  the  separated  court  of  the  men ;  atill  higher,  the 
court  of  the  priests ;  and  highest,  the  crowning  splendor  of  all  th$ 
tntral  Temple,  the  place  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
wvered  with  plates  of  gold,  its  roof  planted  with  tofty  speai-heada 
r  gold,  the  most  precious  marbles  and  metals  everywhere  flashing 
lok  the  day,  till  Monnt  Moriah  stood  forth  to  the  eye  of  the  stran- 
ger approaching  Jerusalem,  what  it  had  been  so  often  described  by 
ite  bards  and  people,  a  mountain  of  xnom  siudded  with  jewels." 

"The  grandeur  of  the  worship  was  worthy  of  this  glory  of  archi- 
tecture.    Four-and-twenty  thousand   Levites  ministered  by  turna,  a 
tbonsand  at  a  time.    Four  thousand  more  performed  the  lower  offices. 
^wS'our   thousand   singers  and   minsti-els,  with  the  harp,  the  trompet, 
^Bnd  all  the  richest  instruments  of  a  land  whose  native  genius  was 
^Hunsic,  and  whose  climate  and  landscape  led  men  instinctively  to 
l^flelight  in   the  charm  of  sound,  chanted  the  inspired  songs  of  our 
Warrior-Eing,  and  filled  up  the  pauses  of  prayer  with  haimonies 
that  transported   the  spirit  beyond   the  cares  and  passions  of  a 

Kbled  world," 
'hat  a  fine  comment  upon  Groley's  beautiful  thought  is  this  pas- 
from  the  Fellow- Craft's  lecture: 
Bven  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  so  spacious  and  magnificent,  and 
itrncted  by  so  many  celebrated  artists,  escaped  not  the  unsparing 
ges  of  barbarous  force." 
lit  where  are  those  alabaster  colnmns,  those  porphyry  pilasters,  of 
..^.oh  these  authors  speak?    Who  can  tell?    Many  of  them,  doubt- 
less, lying  in  fragments  in  this  stupeudous  mass  of  debris  of  earth 
xndstones,  surrounding  the  mountain  a  hundred  feet  thick;  some  of 
ibem,  if  tradition  speaks  truly,  in  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
at  Bethlehem,  five  miles  south  of  this  place ;  some  of  them,  perhapS; 
ZTebnchadnezzar  compelled  his  captives  to  carry  away  with  them 
~kito  Babylon,  aa  they  carried  away  so  many  other  things,  trophies  of 
3  Temple  of  Solomon. 
[  Seeing  a  piece  of  fine  marble  loose  in  the  pavement  as  I  walked 
long  by  the  old  Temple  site,  I  feed  a  soldier  to  lift  it  with  his  bayo- 
It  proved  to  be  a  fragment  sawed  from  the  side  of  a  pillar, 
he  convexity  on  that  side  remaining  perfect.    This  specimen  I  etiU 
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have  at  my  house  in  1872.  It  illustrates  the  shocking  destmction  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  that  has  been  going  on  here  for  many  cen- 
turies. Sueborda,  in  his  "  Seven  Ohurohes  of  Asia^^  describes  simi- 
lar instances  of  beautiful  columns  being  sawed  up  into  slabs  for 
gravestones,  pavements,  tablets,  etc.  To  one  who  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  personal  inspection  of  that  thrice-sacred  area  in  which  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  once  stood,  every  portion  of  the  GreeU  Platform 
is  full  of  interest  Not  a  block  of  the  original  foundation-wall,  how- 
ever weather-stained  and  weather-worn,  but  is  a  feature  in  the  grand 
old  physiognomy  upon  which  we  love  to  dwelL  The  same  class  of 
interest,  though  in  less  degree,  is  felt  by  all  Freemasons  when  con- 
templating the  local  peculiarities  of  the  sacred  work.  Let  me  de- 
scribe the  southeast  corner, 

Above-groundy  there  is  nothing  that  particularly  attracts  the  ob- 
server's attention  in  the  southeast  comer.  The  splendid  Mosque 
of  Omar,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  would  most 
probably  fill  his  eye  and  occupy  his  thoughts  for  the  brief  period 
that  he  is  permitted  to  remain  in  this  part  of  the  sacred  inclosure. 
,  Looking  over  the  battlement  of  the  wall,  he  would  see  that  he  is  sev- 
enty-seven feet  from  its  base,  and  if  his  head  does  not  become  giddy 
— ^as  Joseph  us  says  it  will — ^he  may  note  the  great  size  of  the  blocks 
of  which  i  is  constructed.  These  are  truly  cyclopean,  and  stand, 
range  upon  range,  sixteen  courses  high  of  the  original  ashlars,  each 
stone  beveled  clear  around  the  exposed  surface.  Near  him,  and 
immediately  in  the  corner  of  the  inclosure,  he  will  observe  a  small 
building  covered  with  a  dome,  called  by  the  Moslems  Sidna  Issa 
("of  our  Lord  Jesus"),  in  the  lower  room  of  which  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  trough,  made  of  Jerusalem  marble,  quarried  in  the  great 
excavation  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  to  which  we  shall  call 
attention  in  a  future  chapter. 

But  it  is  below-ground  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  Masonic 
explorer  of  this  immense  Platform  will  extend.  Here  are  substruc- 
tures worthy,  in  magnitude  and  the  architectural  skill  necessary  for 
their  construction,  of  the  genius  of  Hiram  himself,  the  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  of  his  day.  As  he  stood  upon  yonder  spur  of  Mount 
Olivet,  a  quarter-mile  east,  and  looked  across  the  valley  to  Moriah, 
then  a  narrow,  sharp-backed  ridge,  and  computed  the  amount  of 
material  necessary  to  bring  up  the  Platform  seventy-seven  feet  to  its 
present  level,  he  might  well  ask  himself  from  whence  should  come 
the  supply  of  earth  and  stone  ?    The  country  around  presents,  and 
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ir  did  present,  a  rocky  surface  hard  to  loosen  and  break  up ;  and  it 
Te  a  design  worthy  uf  the  priuce  of  architects  to  demise  a  method 
sitveearlh  and  stones  where  earth  was  eo  Bcarce.     This  was  dona 
by  the  substitntion  of  arches  for  solid  filliag.    All  this  southeast  CON 
aer  inside  of  the  foundation  walls  is  hollow,  being  made  up  of  archea. 
Of  this  great  under-ground  work,  Bouar  {Land  of  Promise)  says  it 
forms  the  foundation   For  the  plutform  of  the  Temple  area.    The 
arches  are  siDgtilarly  massive  aod  strong;  strength  alone,  not  beauty 
or  grace,  has  been  consulted  here.     Not  that  tliere  is  anything  out 
of  tasU  in  that  interminable  vista  of  arches,  but  it  is  Us  soHdilg 
that  impresses  the  mind  from  first  to  last.    There  is  nowhere  any- 
thing like  it    As  we  moved  slowly  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
felt  the  arches  increasing  in  height  and  massiveness  as  we  advanced, 
we  seemed  to  be  wauderingthrough  the  rock-cnt  crypt  of  some  vast 
Egyptiau  temple.     It  looked  more  as  if  the  hill  bad  been  excavated 
into  these  cells,  than  that  these  cells  ha<I  been  built  upon  the  hill. 
The  cost  and  labor  must  have  been  great,  and  the  engineering  skill 
which  they  indicate  is  much  beyond  what  modern  ideas  are  inclined 
(oallow  to  ancient  science.    The  level  platform  which  they  produced 
ive  forms  a  large  addition  to  the  ancient  hill,  whose  summit,  as  it 
pod  originally,  mnst  have  been  narrow  and  quite  unsuited  for  any 
Lilding  beyond  that  of  a  tomb.    As  yon  first  enter  by  a  kind  of 
ip-door  fnim  the  platform  above  and  go  southward,  you  think  you 
Light  touch  the  roof  with  your  hand,  for  the  supporting  pillars  can- 
it  be  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet  high ;  but  as  you  move  down 
the  long  slope,  you  seem  to  be  receding  from  the  roof  till  at  the 
extremity  you  find  that  it  must  be  about  thirty  feet  above  yon. 
Wherever  we  looked  we  saw  the  same  massiveness  in  wall,  or  aroh,  or 
pillar.   There  appeared  to  be  no  small  stones  in  any  part ;  these  wonid 
have  been  inadmissible  in  such  a  structure.     We  measured  some  of 
the  stones,  and  found  them  to  average  fifteen  by  eight  feet.     Conoem- 
these  great  works,  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay  writes :  "  They  are  doubt- 
those  alluded  to  by  Josephns  in  his  description  of  the  coustme- 
in  of  the  Temple-wall.    The  declination  of  the  hill  at  the  sonth- 
eoflt  corner  being  greater  than  at  any  other  part,  it  was  found  mors 
advantageous  to  bring  it  to  a  general  level  by  erecting  vaults  upon 
lofty  columns  than  by  filling  up  either  with  solid  masonry  or  by  eartli, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  narrow  ravines.     The  length  of  these  rock  gal- 
leries, measured  westward  from  the  wall  on  the  east,  is  319  feet ;  from 
the  wall  on  the  south,  meosuriug  northward,  the  different  meaauraa 
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vary  considerablj ;  the  one  from  the  Tiiple  Gat*  (377  fuet  from  the 
east  wall)  being  247  feet  in  leujrth ;  the  third  row  from  the  eaatern 
wall  and  the  seven  next  rows  to  the  west  of  it  are  each  186^  feet  h 
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neit  r 
length.  To  anm  np,  then,  the  apace  oecnpied  b 
and  which  otherwise  must  bsTe  been  filled  ap  by  eolid  mtumni 
earth,  is  represen  ted  by  a  jdbbk  319  X  247  X  30  feet— lesB  the  space  d 
pied  by  the  rongh  spars  or  projections  of  the  ancient  hill. 

The  stones  in  the  wall  near  the  southeast  corner,  thoagb  not  qn 
eo  large  us  those  in  the  northeast  and  sontbwest  reepectively,  ■ 
oyclopean  in  magnitude,  as  has  been  shown  before. 

No  descriptioD  can  do  justice  to  these  snbterraneaD  vanlts  witl 
nn  engraving. 

Considerable  resemblance 
can  be  traced  ip  the  style  of 
work  done  on  these  crypts 
of  Mount  Moriah  and  the 
ancient  Roman  ai^neduct 
made  to  supply  the  city  of 
Bmyma  with  water. 

The  importance  of  a  full 
■npply  of  water  for  the  cere-  ! 
monial    obserTancea    always  j 
going  on   In  and  about  the   ' 
Temple,  and  for  the  beverage    I 
of  the  armies  of  priesta  and 
nmltitndesof  visitors,  is  seen  [ 
in    the    illustration   of    the  ,| 
Boyal  Sea,  an  immense  cis- 
tern that  is  found  about  500  |j 
feet  sooth  of  the  old  Temple  | 
Bite.  The  cut  conveys  a  good 
impression  of  it. 

I   found    the  opening  to 
this  great  reservoir  as  I  was  looking  for  tlie  place  where  lie  the  a 
ains  of  that  tempestuous  firebrand  of  Rome,  Thomas  a  Becket,  « 
were  buried  here.    The  dimensions  are  given  on  another  pogo. 
water-supply  was  derived  from  t^olomon's  Pools,  eight  miles  8oq( 
west,  the  line  of  aqueduct  being  distinctly  marked  all  the  way. 

To  show  tiu'  steepness  of  this  slope  from  Mount  Moriah  to  fi 
Talley  of  Jehoehaphat,  I  rolled  n  go'xl-sized  stone  from  near  { 
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.-   - 1,  and  it  continued  its  flight  without  i 

bed  the  original  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron. 
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ronld  do  for  these  massea  of  debris  what  the 
0  the  greater  accumulationB  of 


;inl  hroken  stonea  at  the  hitae  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  removing 
E  all,  and  bringing  the  foundation -stones  of  the  Eternal  Monnment 
s  the  clear  light  of  day!    May  not  the  great  MoBon-fratwnity  yet 
'.ndnced  to  undertake  it? 

In  comparing  the  size  of 
I  the    tremendoDB   blocks    in 
these  walla  with  those  of  the 
L  Great  Pyriiinids,  it   will    be 
\  seen  how  far  Hiram's  build- 
ra  excelled  those  of  Cheops 
1  this  reqrect.    In  a  future 
I  chapter  I  will  give  measure- 
I  menta    of     many  pyramid- 
stones.       The    two    marble 
I  casing-stones    discovered  by 
■  Vyse  were  twelve  feet  long, 
CISTBBF  ON  MOUNT  HORIAH.  ^ight  feet  three  inches  brood, 

(bnr  feet  three  inches  high.    These  were  worked  with  such  esquisite 
ikill  that  the  edges  were  not  thicker,  he  said,  timn  silver-paper. 
Earthquakes  have  affected  this  great  eastern  wall,  breaking  many 
I  the  large  blocks,  and  in  places  deafroying  notably  the  alignment 
f  the  wall ;  but  the  strong  internal  iron  bands  of  which  Josephui 
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wrote  have  held  block  to  block  as  the  ligaments  hold  the  bones,  and 
the  whole  to  the  stouy  core  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  worth  one'i 
while^  standing  here  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  to  read  the  words,  "  there 
was  a  great  earthquake"  at  the  Resurrection  (Matt  xxviii  2); 
"the  earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks  rent,**  at  the  Crucifixion  (Matt 
xxvii.  51) ;  "  the  place  was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled,"  while 
the  disciples  were  praying  together  (Acts  iv.  2l);  "the  year  of  the 
earthquake  "  Am.  L,  1 ;  "  the  hills  did  tremble  "  (Isaiah  v.  25) ;  and 
similar  expressions.  All  these  phenomena  affected  this  great  wail  to  a 
considerable  extent,  breaking  the  huge  stones,  etc. ;  but  the  construc- 
tion thus  far  has  defied  the  utmost  eflforts  of  internal  fires  to  ove^ 
throw  it 

It  was  quite  a  pleasant  coincidence,  in  recalling  one  of  David's 
expressions  in  the  Psalms,  to  see,  as  I  stood  on  the  wall  south  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  a  nest  of  the  sparrow  {passer  cisalpina)  in  a  nook  of 
one  of  the  grand  ashlars  far  below  me. 

The  construction-marks  of  the  Phoenician  masons  who  built  the 
Temple  are  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity,  and,  I  think,  the  actual 
memorandums  of  the  stone-squarers  of  Gebal  who  took  Solomon's 
contract  to  build  the  Temple.  However  rude  these  were,  they 
were  sufficient  to  check  the  workmen — to  place  responsibility  in  its 
proper  quarter — to  make  the  correct  tally  of  wages,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  penalties,  and  secure  the  placing  of  each  stone  in  its  proper  place. 
They  are  quite  as  distinct  as  those  to  be  seen  on  the  marble  stones 
of  which  the  public  buildings  at  Washington  are  now  being  con- 
structed. Those  in  the  Pyramid  as  well  as  in  this  wall  are  some- 
times upside  down. 

While  I  was  observing  the  remains  of  this  gahhatha  (pavement) 
my  foot  slipped,  and  I  nearly  got  a  fall  on  a  glassy  bit  of  Parian  mar- 
ble remaining  ui  situ^  about  the  size  of  my  hand.  It  was  a  pleasant 
coincidence  that  near  the  same  spot  slipped  and  fell  in  Titus'  time 
"  one  Julian,  a  centurion,  that  came  from  Bithynia,  a  man  of  great 
reputation,"  as  Josephus,  who  knew  him  well,  describes  him.  ( Wars, 
vi.  1-8.)  "  Pursued  by  fate,  which  it  was  not  possible  he  should 
escape,"  says  the  historian,  he  fell  backwards  on  this  smooth  pave- 
ment, "having  his  shoes  all  filled  with  thick  and  sharp  nails,"  and 
was  stabbed  to  death  and  his  throat  cut  by  the  Jews,  who  thronged 
around  him  with  spears  and  swords.  The  whole  incident  is  vividly 
described  by  Josephus,  and  fits  in  to  my  little  tumble  very  neatly. 

The  muezzin,  or  man  who  does  the  call  from  the  top  of  the  mina- 
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ret  near  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar^  is  a  blind  many  necessarily  so,  to  pre- 
Tent  him  from  seeing  the  fsices  of  the  women,  who  would  otherwise 
pass  under  his  observation.  The  poor  fellow  cannot  even  "  go  a  sin- 
gle eye  on  them,*'  as  the  story  says.  Rambling  through  the  extensive 
and  beautiful  grounds ;  inspecting  the  green  and  red  satin  canopy 
over  the  sacred  rock  (Bs'Sakhara),  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Sultan ; 
recalling  the  Mohammedan  traditions  of  the  builders  of  the  first 
Temple  here,  and 

"  The  magic  powers 
Of  him,  who  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star,   ' 
Built  those  high-pillared  halls," 

I  felt  that  the  true  poet  of  Masonry  might  derive  from  this  hallowed 
locality  all  the  store  of  images  and  inspiration  that  it  has  given  for 
thirty  centuries  to  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  poets. 

So  frequently  does  Jerusalem  and  its  particular  mountains  and 
fountains  appear  in  the  nomenclature  of  American  lodges,  that  I  have 
room  for  only  a  small  part:  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  106,  Ky.,  and 
some  fifty  more ;  Mount  Sion  Lodge  No.  147,  Ky.,  and  many  others ; 
Mount  Olivet  Lodge  No.  29,  Ky.,  and  very  many  others ;  Bethesda 
Lodge  (referring  to  the  Pool  here  of  that  name)  No.  201,  Tenn.,  and 
others ;  Siloam  Lodge  No.  99,  Georgia,  etc. ;  Mount  Calvary  Lodge 
No.  95,  Iowa;  Temple  Lodge  No.  9,  Del.,  and  numerous  others ;  Solo- 
mon  Lodge  No.  5,  Ky.,  with  a  long  list  of  others ;  finally,  the  city 
itself,  Jerusalem  Lodge  No.  9^  Ky.,  and  a  host  of  like  names.  King 
David  is  used  for  No.  139,  Geo. ;  62,  Maine ;  68,  Md.,  etc.  Zabud  is 
honored  in  No.  175,  Geo. ;  Widow's  Son  Lodge  is  No.  60  and  150,  Va. ; 
75,  N.  0. ;  335,  N.  Y. ;  66,  Ot ;  72,  Ala. ;  etc.  Zeruhhabel  is  recognized 
in  No.  199,  Ky.;.15,  Geo.;  329,  N.  Y.,  etc.  Other  places  connected 
with  this  locality  areused  in  like  manner  in  our  rather  jejune  lodge- 
naming. 

As  at  other  places,  I  make  the  Masonic  identifications  complete,  by 
writing  here  the  names  of  zealous  and  worthy  Masons  whose  labors 
in  their  sphere  "keep  light  and  warm"  the  lodges  in  which  they 
work.  At  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple :  Capt.  Leraaitre,  Thomas  J. 
JoUey,  Balph  Applewhite,  Charles  Craig,  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  John 
Beach,  Bev.  CoUey  A.  Foster,  A.  W.  Blakesley,  Samuel  Catherwood, 
J.  H  Barlow. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Great  Wall :  Christopher  G.  Jfox, 
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Israel  Baldwin,  John  ChriBtie,  James  P.  Tucker,  Thomas  J.  Picket^ 
J.  D.  Stockton,  Lewis  L  Coulter,  Lewis  S.  Williams,  Peter  Thatcher, 
Jr.,  Robert  Dott 

At  the  Joppa  Oate :  James  A.  Hawley,  Ferd.  Basler,  G.  K.  Peck, 
Michel  Pinner,  E.  S.  Ross,  W. W.  Austin, W.  H.  Fogg,  Vincent  L.  Hori- 
but, .   Wm.  M.  Howsley,  Christian  Fetta. 

At  the  Damascus  Gate :  E.  Richardson,  M.D.,  W.  T.  Woodrull^  W. 
F.  Coombs,  M.D.,  W.  P.  Allen,  M.  0.  Waggoner,  Hiram  W.  Hnbbaid, 
E.  H.  M.  Berry,  R  H.  English,  J.  C.  Luokey. 

At  St  Stephen's  Gate :  James  M.  Austin,  tlJ)^  W.  0.  Hunger, 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Sr.,  Wm.  S.  Whitehead,  A.  H.  Drummond, 
Samuel  Wilson,  Wm.  T.  Walter,  Albert  P.  Uoriarty,  A.  M.  Black, 
Joseph  Robbins. 

In  my  account  of  the  Clay-ground  in  a  preceding  chapter,  I  le- 
ferred  to  the  immense  work  performed  there,  of  casting  the  bnaen 
(bronze  ?)  columns  for  the  use  of  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriak  I 
did  not  fail,  while  walking  oyer  this  area,  to  make  up  my  judgment 
as  to  the  spot  where  those  ponderous  shafts  were  set  up,  and  to  kin- 
dle the  imagination  with  the  splendid  Tiew  they  must  ha^e  presented 
to  the  traveller  from  any  direction,  and  particularly  firom  the  eist 
Turning  the  southwestern  point  of  Mount  Oliyet,  where  the  riew  ii 
the  finest,  the  sight  of  those  mighty  and  mysterious  pillars  must 
have  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  traveller  beyond  anything  else 
that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  presented. 

While  writing  up  this  paragraph  (Feb.  1872),  I  fell  in  by  good  luck 
with  some  articles  from  the  skilled  and  elegant  pen  of  Pro!  Herbert 
Bright,  of  New  York,  in  "  The  Industrial  Monthly,"  entitled  •^  Obsem- 
tions  on  Columns."  Speaking  generally  of  this  greatest  of  all  architect- 
ural features,  he  says  of  certain  ancient  columns.  ^  the  incompanble 
excellence  of  their  designs  and  proportions  has  defied  the  semtiny  of 
generations  to  detect  a  fault  or  add  an  embellishment^  Making  no 
special  reference  to  the  brazen  columns  of  Solomon,  he  yet  reprehendj 
the  erection  of  isolated  columns  like  that  of  Pomper  s  PiLar.  ere  and 
suggests  that  some  of  those  monuments  which  we  hare  been  in  the 
habit  of  supposing  merely  solifarf/  pieces,  did  in  fact  ftsppyri  e^iai- 
Jatures.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  writers  on  Solomoni 
Temple,  that  such  was  the  case  with  J.  and  B.,  and  that  infizci  thej 
were  not  disengaged  columns  at  alL  I  am  very  much  of  that  opznioo, 
ioa  His  description  of  a  wrought-iron  column  of  grea:  antaqmtr, 
•ome  fifty  or  sixty  feet  higb.  couuected  wi:h-a  odebrssed  ^aqskii 
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India,  is  a  commentary  npon  Hiram's  work,  which  old  Dr.  Adam 
Olarke  describes  as  being '' beyond  the  ability  of  any  workmen  of  the 
present  day  to  equal/* 

The  Mohammedan  Mosques  on  Mount  Moriah  being  considered 
by  those  religionists  the  most  holy  of  their  churches^  except  the  ones 
at  Mecca^  I  introduce  here  a  brief  account  of  their  mosque-worship. 
The  best  time  to  observe  the  ceremonies  is  on  Friday^  which  is  the 
Mohammedan  Sabbath,  but  every  day  in  the  week  will  answer,  for^ 
like  the  Catholic  churches  in  our  large  cities,  they  are  always  open 
to  worshippers.  I  entered  one  about  ten  minutes  before  noon,  and 
was  much  interested  in  their  manner  of  worship.  To  avoid  giving 
offence,  I  occupied  an  obscure  comer  near  the  door,  and  took  my  seat 
cross-legged,  according  to  the  native  custom.  I  had  been  careful  to 
remove  my  shoes,  which  I  wore  for  the  purpose,  and  slipped  them 
unperceived  into  my  coat-pocket. 

As  the  company  came  in,  they  took  their  places  side  by  side,  in 
straight  lines,  all  &cmg  toward  the  south,  which  is  the  direction  of 
Meeca,  denoted  by  the  kiblah  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  mosque. 
These  lines  were  about  five  feet  apart,  to  leave  a  convenient  space  for 
prostration  during  the  prayers.  Perfect  silence  and  decorum  were 
observed.  The  muezzin  or  crier  was  all  the  time  calling  out,  in  the 
steeple  (minaret)  high  above  us,  in  long,  harsh  tones  that  could  be 
heard  to  a  very  great  distance,  the  following  Arabic  sentences : 

Allah  hoo  achbar ; 
Allah  hoo  achbar ; 
^  >  Oo  ishod  la  illah  il  Allah ; 

Oo  ishod  la  illah  il  Allah; 
Oo  inne  Mohammed  el  Besool  Allah. 

•  • 

This  in  plain  English  is: 

God  is  greater; 

God  is  greater , 
And  bear  testimony  to  one  God ; 
And  bear  testimony  to  one  God ; 
And  testify  that  Mohammed  is  tSe  Prophet  of  God. 

This  cry  is  made  five  times  a  day,  viz.,  at  daybreak,  noon,  middle 
of  afternoon,  at  sunset,  and  at  bedtime.  In  the  daybreak  call  these 
words  are  added : 

Es  salat  ophdel  miu  en-noom ; 

Es  sullah  koom  wa  kheddin  es  salat 
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Prayer  is  better  than  sleep; 
Sise  up  and  offer  prayers. 

In  making  these  calls  he  goes  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  waUdnfr 
around  his  little  balcony  near  the  top  of  the  minaret  for  that  piu> 
pose. 

As  the  worshippers  came  in,  and  while  the  muezzin  was  still  mak- 
ing his  circuit  and  invitations,  every  one  began  to  move  his  lips ;  then 
to  bow  and  kneel,  and  place  his  forehead  on  the  floor  between  hia 
hands,  which  were  spread  open  and  lying  flat  on  the  floor,  about  six 
inches  apart. 

As  the  muezzin  stopped,  the  Imaums,  or  priests,  who  were  in  thfl 
gallery,  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  the  performance  com- 
menced. The  evolutions  were  performed  with  military  precision  and 
promptness,  all  rising,  bowing,  kneeling,  and  prostrating  with  the 
system  of  the  far-famed  New  York  Forty-third  Begiment  on  a  field- 
day.  An  aged  man  near  me,  evidently  stiff  and  agonized  with  rheu- 
matism, still  kept  up  with  the  rest,  though  the  sweat  stood  in  great 
beads  on  his  forehead,  and  an  occasional  groan  of  anguish  escaped 
from  him.  When  the  exercises  were  finished,  he  had  to  be  lifted  to 
his  feet  and  led  off  by  two  men,  apparently  his  sons.  But  the  vete- 
ran had  accomplished  his  task,  and  he  left  the  place  smiling. 

The  services  occupied  about  an  hour,  the  same  words  being  re- 
peated and  the  same  evolutions  perfonned  without  the  least  change. 
When  they  all  fell  on  their  knees  in  unison,  the  great  stone  build- 
ing was  jarred  with  the  shock.  The  voices  of  the  Imaums  were 
affected  and  unnatural,  but  their  command  oyer  the  worslApers  in 
producing  uniformity  of  ceremony  was  equal  to  that  of  a  general 
over  the  most  thoroughly  disciplined  troops.  No  one  seemed  to  pay 
any  attention  to  my  presence.  The  silence,  decorum,  and  absorbed 
devotion  of  these  people,  with  the  absence  of  pictures,  relics,  and 
idols,  made  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  noise,  confusion, 
crosses,  images,  emblems,  and  auxiliaries  of  worship  that  fill  the  cor- 
rupt Christian  churches  here.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
not  a  female  was  present,*or  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent, contrasted  unfavorably  even  with  the  worst  forms  of  corrupt 
Ghristianity. 


CHAPTER  £XVX 

FBSEUASOKST  IN  JEBUBALHH. 

QHILE  in  Jernaalem,  I  held  two  Masonic  meetings   in  • 
.  at  the  Mediterranean   Hotel,   near  the  Damascna 
Gate,  in  which  asaemblies  several  officers  of  the  British 
war-ships  lying  at  Joppa  were  present;  also  the  venerable 
Brother  Petermann,  Prussian  Consul,  and  Captain  Charles 
Buren,  "RM.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  explorations,  as  named  befortk 
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ic  Lodge  415,  ut  Beymut,  1808. 
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These  conferences  were  delightful  to  me.  Nothing  can  exceed  th€ 
zeal  of  our  English  brethren  upon  such  occasions ;  and  we  exchanged 
genial  sentiments  and  formed  and  cemented  Mendships  which  I  think 
will  be  permanent. 

The  names  of  these  brethren  are  here  given : 

Lindesay  Goodrich,  Zetland  Lodge  515,  Malta. 

John  Oxland,  R.N.,  St  Auburn  Lodge  954,  Davenport, England; 
also  Zetland  Lodge  515,  etc. 

Edward  Gladstone,  Phoenix  Lodge,  Portsmouth,  England. 

Rev.  J.  Every,  Fidelity  Lodge  1042,  England,  P.  P.  Grand  Chap- 
lain, Eastern  Archipelago,  Singapore. 

All  the  above  were  connected  with  H.  M.  S.  Lord  ClydSy  now  lying 
in  the  port  of  Joppa. 

Charles  Warren,  Past  Master  of  Lodge  of  Friendship  278,  Gi- 
braltar. 

Henry  Petermann,  Royal  York  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  initiated  m  1826, 
Member  of  the  Fourth  Degree  {Oher  Meiater). 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  episodes  in  my  visit  here  was  an  assem- 
blage of  Freemasons  in  the  vast  quarries  that  underlie  the  northeast- 
ern quarter  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  opening  of  a  Moot 
Lodge  there :  this  event  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
May  13. 

A  description  of  these  enormous  caverns  seems  necessary  as  a 
preface  to  the  subject.  The  entrance  is  under  the  city  walls  on  the 
north,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Damascus  Gate.  This  opening 
was  first  discovered  about  ten  years  ago,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay,  author 
of  the  celebrated  work  The  City  of  the  Great  King,  to  which  I  have 
more  than  once  referred.  At  that  time,  the  entrance  was  extremely 
difficult  of  access;  but  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  here,  a  few 
years  since,  it  was  made  easier.  In  fact,  the  matter  of  entering  and 
traversing  the  entire  quarries  is  now  one  of  the  lighest  and  pleasantest 
parts  of  a  traveller's  business  in  Jerusalem. 

A  city  that  has  been  seventeen  times  captured,  and  often  partially 
(and  several  times  totally)  destroyed,  has,  of  course,  drawn  immensely 
upon  the  building  material  of  the  vicinity.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  native  stone  around  Jerusalem  is  friable,  and  dissolves 
rapidly  in  the  open  air,  and  the  reader  will  understand  that  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  great  quarries  must  exist  These,  as  I  said, 
are  on  the  north  side,  and  under  the  northeast  quartei  of  the  city. 
Outside  of  the  walls  a  space  of  several  hundred  feet  in  width  and  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  in  horizontal  depth  ha>8  been  quarried  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-Bve  to  fifty  feet;  while  adjoining  those  excavations  on  the 
eonth,  and  immediately  under  the  city,  there  ia  a  caveiTi,  as  already 
intimated,  of  equal  eitent.  This  is  termed  by  the  natives  the  Cotton 
Metjara,  by  ua  tJie  great  Jerusalem  Quarry,  and  it  ia  iiere  that  we 
opened  our  Moot  Lodge. 

Entering  with  a  good  supply  of  candlea,  we  pushed  southward 
as  far  into  the  quarry  as  we  could  penetrate,  and  found  a  chamber 
happily  adapted  to  a  Masonic  purpose.  It  was  a  pit  in  the  ancient 
cattingB,  about  eighteen  feet  square.  On  the  east  and  weat,  conve- 
nient shelves  had  been  left  by  the  original  workmen,  which  answered 
for  seats.  An  upright  atone  in  the  centre,  long  used  by  guides  to  set 
their  candles  upon,  served  us  for  an  Altar.  About  ten  feet  above  the 
master's  station  there  was  an  immense  opening  in  the  wait,  wbioh 
led.  for  anght  I  know,  to  tlie  original  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
We  were  perfectly  tyled  by  silence,  secrecy,  and  darkness,  and  in  the 
awful  depths  of  that  quarry,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  open- 
ing, we  felt,  as  we  never  had  before,  how  impressive  is  a  place  which 
none  but  the  All-seeing  Eye  can  penetrate. 

Laying  my  poctet  Bible  open  on  the  central  atone,  three  burning 
candlea  throwing  their  lustre  upon  it,  and  the  trowel,  square,  etc., 
resting  near  by,  a  few  opening  remarks  were  made  by  myself,  to  the 
effect  that  never,  bo  far  as  I  knew,  had  a  Freemasons'  lodge  been 
formed  in  Jerusalem  since  the  departure  of  the  Crusading  hosts  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  that  an  effort  was  now  making  to 
introduce  Freemasonry  into  this,  the  mother-country  of  its  birth; 
that  a  few  of  us,  brethren,  providentially  thrown  together,  desired  to 
seal  our  friendship  by  the  associations  peculiar  to  a  Masonic  lodge; 
that  for  this  purpose,  and  to  break  the  long  stillness  of  these  ancient 
quarries  by  Masonic  utterances,  we  had  now  assembled,  and  would 
proceed  to  open  a  Moot  Lodge,  under  the  title  of  Reclamation  Lodge 
of  Jeraaalem.  This  we  now  proceeded  to  do,  in  a  ayetematio  man- 
ner. A  prayer  was  offered,  echoing  atrangely  from  that  atony  rock 
that  had  heard  no  anoh  sounds  for  centuries,  and  the  other  ceremo- 
nies proceeded. 

Remarks  were  offered,  very  feeling  and  appropriate,  by  the  venera- 
ble Henry  Petermunn.  Prussian  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  a  member  of 
Royal  York  Lodge  at  Berlin,  a  Freemason  of  many  years'  experience. 
Brother  Peterman  ia  the  deputy  of  hia  Orand  Lodge  to  the  lodges 
i.    He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  tbe  hiebeet 
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social  standing,  epesking  eight  Isngnages  with  flnency.    Ue  « 

hie  opinion,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the  times  were  propitioai  fin 

reinstating  the  Masonic  institations  in  the  Hoi;  Land. 

Brother  Petermsnn  was  followed  by  Brother  Captain  Oharies  Wv- 
len,  RE.,  a  member  of  Friendship  Lodge  No.  278,  at  Gibraltar,  the 
learned  and  zealoas  officer  who  haa  charge  of  the  excavanons  goin| 


JOHN   p.    BROWN, 

District  Qrand  Master  at  CoDalaDtinople,  1873. 


Saddeuly,  without  warning,  the  spirit  of  their  genial  and  wise 
Brother  Brown,  to  whom  I  aUnde  on  page  599,  was  snmmoned 
"  by  the  God  who  gave  it."  He  died  of  heart-disease,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Sunday,  April  28, 1872.  I  had  received  a  commoni- 
cation  from  him  the  day  before,  and  was  preparing  a  reply  when, 
by  telegraph,  the  afflicting  intelligence  reached  me.  Freemasoniy 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  has  no  Elieha  worthy  to  wear  the  mantle 
at  this  Elisha.  "  Alas,  the  chariot  of  larad  and  the  faorsemsD 
thereof  I"  B.  M. 
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1  here  iiuder  paironags  of  the  PalestiEC  Exploration  Fund.     This 

mtleinan,  in  some  extremely  happy  obBervatioiiB,  expressed  his 
•  at  this  Dieeting,  called  together  under  euch  singular  cir- 
pmstances,  and  was  equally  impreaaed  with  the  importance  of  Intro- 
■nciiig  Freemasonry,  though  cautiously  and  judiciously,  into  the 
Holy  Land. 

He  was  followed  by  my  aasiatant,  who  excelled  himself  in  clear 
and  forcible  expressions  of  the  importance  of  Freemasonry,  just  now, 
in  a  land  of  jarring  nationalities  and  religions  such  as  this  is.  HI' 
professed  a  willingness  to  do  any  part  in  the  introduction  and  re- 
establishment  of  the  society  here,  and  showed  how  much  of  the 
misery  to  which  this  country  hae  been  subjected  might  have  been 
spared,  had  Freemasonry  existed  here  during  the  different  crises  of 
its  history. 

We  separated ;  and  endeavoring  to  return  to  the  entrance  through 
the  devious  and  interminable  passages  of  that  enormous  cavern,  lost 
our  way,  and  came  nigh  being  compelled  to  remain  there  until  onr 
friends  would  search  for  ns,  the  next  day. 

Then,  when  we  deemed  ourselves  lost  and  booked  for  a  long  night 
in  the  Great  Qnarry,  we  groped  for  the  wall  like  the  blind ;  we  groped 
as  if  we  had  no  eyes;  we  stumbled  (Isaiah  lix,  10).  However,  by 
good  fortune,  this  evil  was  spared  us,  and  we  re-ached  the  City  Gate 
before  it  was  closed  at  simset-  The  vast  quarry  thus  consecrated  by 
Masonic  forms,  shows  at  every  point  the  marks  of  the  chisel  as  well 
defined  as  the  day  the  workmen  left  it.  Slabs  of  stone  partially 
dressed  are  lying  upon  the  floor;  others,  partly  cut  out  of  the  wall 
stand  where  a  few  more  blows  would  detach  them.  Many  emblems 
of  crosses,  Hebrew  characters,  etc.,  remain,  and  the  next  visitor  will 
see  amongst  them  the  Square  and  Compass,  as  cut  by  our  hand. 

Associating  the  names  of  worthy  Masons  with  this  truly  Hasonio 
locality,  I  nnile  Henry  Petermann,  Nazif  Mesharka,  John  Oxland, 
Edward  Gladstone,  Kev.  J.  Every,  Lindeaiy  Goodrich,  Abdel  Kader, 
Samuel  Hallock,  E.  G.  Storer,  Nonreddin  Effendi. 

My  engraving  presents  a  correct  view  of  tlie  interior  of  these  eiea- 
Tations. 

The  following  drawing  of  the  Great  Stone  at  Baalhec,  whose  dimen- 
sions I  gave  in  a  preceding  chapter,  having  been  mislaid  at  the  proper 
time,  comes  in  appropriately  here. 

Further  notes  relative  to  researches  in  this  great  quarry  will  be 
kterestiDg  to  the  general  reader. 


mH  WANDBKINB   IN    0AKSHE8IS. 

This  enoimoua  eicavatiou,  after  lying  for  many  ages  eealed  8 
the  knowledge  of  man.  was  accidently  diseuTercd  by  Dr.  J.  T.  I 
oIbj,  about  the  year  1865.    His  dog  was  scenting  in  a  hole  t ' 
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the  city  wall,  and  suddenly  disappeared.    This  led  Dr.  BarclM 
imagine  that  there  might  be  a  quarry  or  cave  worth  eiplonng  tl 
By  enlarging  the  opening  with  a  spade,  he  found  his  conj«cd 
verified.     A  few  years  ago,  quite  an  opening  was  made  for  theai 
modation  of  an  Englieb  party,  and  now  It  is  an  every-day  matt 
risitors  to  enter  and  inspect  the  quarry. 

In  my  drawing  of  it,  the  light  portione  show  where  the  stonsJ 
been  removed,  the  dark  portions  where  it  was  left  in  great  nam 
GOlumnE  to  support  the  roof.  But  in  spite  of  these  large  and  fr^S 
Bopports,  this  white  limestone  is  so  soft  before  it  has  been  expose 
the  air  and  Ught,  that  large  pieces  are  constantly  falling  from 
roof  and  accumulating  in  great  heapa  upon  the  Hoor.  In  e 
the  quarry  we  first  went  eaet  one  hundi-ed  and  thirteen  feq 
marked  upon  the  map,  then  directly  south  four  hundred  feet,  j 
southeast  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  Here  is  the  deep  < 
lar  pit  in  which  Dr.  Harolay  disonvered  a  human  skeleton — somefl 
wretch,  no  doubt,  who  became  bewildered  in  the  windings  i 
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great  cave,  and  fell  in  unawares.  With  an  abundant  supply  of  can- 
dles, however,  we  turned  northward  around  the  pity  and  went  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet,  where  the  excavation  seemed  to  end  ab- 
ruptly. Near  the  circular  pit  is  a  small  basin  chiselled  on  the  rod^ 
about  five  feet  in  diamet.er,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  into  which 
the  water  was  anciently  collected  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  We 
found  it  full  and  running  over ;  but  the  water  is  bitter  and  disagree- 
able to  the  taste. 

That  this  great  cavity  is  a  quarry^  and  not  a  natural  cave;,  is  plain 
enough,  both  from  the  general  appearance  of  it  and  from  the  marks 
of  the  chisel  on  every  side.  The  floor  is  piled  deep  with  clippings 
made  by  working  implements.  Along  the  sides  of  the  quarry,  deep, 
narrow  grooves  were  cut  lengthwise  between  the  blocks,  some  of 
which  were  unusually  large,  and  these  were  then  burst  off  by  long 
levers  or  some  other  mechanical  contrivances.  Magnificent  halls 
were  formed  in  this  manner,  while  innumerable  chambers  and  re- 
cesses stretch  away  to  the  right  and  left,  showing  that  the  rock  was 
worked  wherever  it  was  found  best  in  quality. 

Dr.  R  W.  Stewaxt  (in  the  "  Tent  and  Khan")  considers  this  quarry 
one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  yet  made  in  Jerusalem.  It 
proves  that  the  great  blocks  seen  in  the  walls  of  Mount  Moriah  weie 
not  brought  from  the  very  great  distance  formerly  supposed,  but 
from  a  place  upon  the  continuation  of  the  same  mountain.  This 
quarry  being  higher  than  the  top  of  the  platform  on  which  the  Tem- 
ple stood,  it  was  eAsy  to  roll  the  heavy  stones  down  the  inclined  plane 
to  their  places.  It  proves,  too,  from  its  vast  capacity,  how  much  stone 
was  used  in  the  various  structures  connected  with  Solomon's  architec- 
ture. 

Great  numbers  of  bats  were  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  quarry, 
which  in  places  is  forty  feet  high.  Bones  of  various  kinds,  brought 
in  here  probably  by  jackals,  prove  the  use  to  which  the  great  cavern 
has  been  turned.  Numerous  crosses  are  traced  upon  the  wall,  indi- 
cating that  Christians,  probably  Crusaders,  had  been  here ;  and  a  few 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  too  much  effaced  to  be  readable,  may 
be  seen. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Petermann  is  full  of  int-erest  He  has  been  in 
the  Prussian  diplomatic  service  for  more  than  twoscore  years  at  Bag- 
dad, in  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  found 
the  good  old  man  very  complimentary  in  his  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  literature.    He  assured  me,  as  Brother  Warren  had  done^ 
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that  Amcricati  authorities  on  Holy  Laud  explomtions  (RobiuEon's, 
Barclay's,  Thonison'a)  are  reckoued  the  beat  on  the  catalogue,  and 
Bdd  that  Motley's  IHstory  of  the  Netherlands  is  highly  popular  in 
Holland  and  Germany. 

This  venerable  Mason  and  Chriatian  gentleman  waa  bom  in 
Olauchan,  Saxouj,  in  the  year  1801.  In  1815  he  went  to  the 
gymnasium  of  Scbulpforte,  near  Naumburg,  and  in  1821  to  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  Here  he  studied  theology  four  yeara.  In 
1825  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy  (es- 
pecially Oriental  languages)  for  four  years.  In  1829  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  philosophy.  In  1830  he  entered  upon  the  voca- 
tion of  an  academical  instructor.  In  1833  he  received  the  grade 
of  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty.  In  1849 
be  beciime  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1867  waa  nominated  Doctor  in  Divinity  by  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  Greiawalde. 

During  the  years  1832-3  he  was  in  Venice,  studying  the  Armenian 
tongne.  In  1S52-3  be  travelled  in  the  East,  remaining  for  a  consid- 
erable  period  in  Damascns,  Jerusalem,  Nablous,  Oyprus,  Bagdad; 
then  four  months  in  Persia,  and  a  short  period  in  Egypt.  In  1868 
he  received  hia  appointment  at  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  is  only 
temporary,  as  he  shortly  returns  to  Berlin,  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  quiet.  The  object  of  his  stay  in  Jerusalem  was  that 
he  might  study  the  Armenian  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  the  Armenian  Patriacfaate  there,  a  collection  of  rare  interest  and 
value. 

As  a  Freemason,  Brother  Petermann  was  initiated  in  I82&,  in  the 
Ijod^e  Frederick  William,  belonging  to  the  Royal  York  Grand  Lodge 
of  Friendship ;  received  the  degree  of  Fellow  Craft  the  saaie  year, 
and  that  of  Master  Mason  the  following  year.  About  the  year  1840 
he  was  advanced  to  the  fourth  Degree,  what  is  styled  in  that  system 
the  Degree  of  Knowledge;  similar,  probably,  to  our  Past  Master.  In 
bis  own  Lodge  he  held  the  offices  firat  of  "Surveyor,"  finally  of 
Honorary  Master. 

In  the  Fourth  Degree  (Knowledge),  called  alao  that  of  St.  An- 
drew, he  waa  appointed  Surveyor,  then  Chief  Master  of  the  Lodge, 
and  in  the  "Innermost  Orient"  he  was  made  Subatitute  Chief  Mas- 
ter. In  his  mother  Grand  Lodge  he  is  Representative  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Germany  to  the  Orient. 

In  this  age  of  Masonic  skepticism  it  is  refreshing  to  have  this  tes< 
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timony  over  the  signatnre  of  so  venerable  and  learned  a  man  as  Dr 
Petermann : 

*'  If  you  will  have  a  confession  of  my  opinion  npon  iihe  sooi^e  of 
Masonry,  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  consider  it  as  a  mission  for  ]nK>- 
moting  true  Christianity.  Among  our  Christian  brethren  we  most 
promote  the  inner  mission  in  order  to  make  trae  Christians.  Among 
the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Heathens,  we  are  obliged  to  prepare 
the  work  for  the  Missionaries,  because  the  tme  and  genuine  Mason, 
in  my  opinion,  must  be  a  true  and  genuine  Christian/' 

In  the. course  of  a  social  evening  passed  with  that  learned  and 
experienced  Jerusalem  Missionary,  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay,  prior  to  leaving 
the  TTnited  States,  he  advised  me  to  give  special  attention  to  an 
object  of  rare  Masonic  interest,  found  near  the  Damascus  Gate  in 
Jerusalem.  This  is  a  true  pattern  of  the  Winding  Stairs,  so  mi- 
nutely wrought  out  in  the  lectures  of  the  Fellow  Craft.  Upon  my 
arrival  here  I  made  two  visits  to  this  singular  structure,  and  exam- 
ined it  minntely.  It  is  situated  on  the  right-hand  or  eastern  room 
of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and,  as  Dr.  Barclay  says,  ^'  is  connected  with 
the  best  specimens  of  ancient  Jewish  mural  structures  that  the  bat- 
tering-ram and  tooth  of  time  have  spared  to  us."  This  winding 
stairway  commences  on  the  left  and  leads  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 
It  is  not  contained  in  a  circular  tube,  as  in  modem  buildings  and  the 
ordinary  Masonic  pictures,  but  is  square-shaped,  each  step  being 
about  seven  feet  long  and  three  broad,  and  built  in  the  body  of  the 
structure.  After  passing  through  it,  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Barclay  that  this  was  the  kind  of  ascent  by  which, 
as  the  inspired  historian  says,  "  they  went  up  with  winding  stairs  into 
the  middle  chamber,  and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third,"  sitifated 
in  the  southern  wing  of  the  Temple  porch  (1  Kings  vi.  8). 

Without  drawings  it  is  difficult  to  make  this  ingenious  device  clear 
to  the  reader;  but  I  can  assure  him  I  saw  but  few  remains  of  ancient 
architecture  about  Jerusalem,  or  anywhere  else,  so  well  worthy  of 
study  as  this.  Upon  a  plain  surface  near  the  top  I  chiselled  the 
Square  and  Compass. 

All  attempts  made  by  me  to  increase  the  number  of  Lodges  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  under  English  authority,  failed.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  does  not,  masonically,  know  any  Mason  not. 
enrolled  upon  her  own  Grand  Lodge  Register ;  and  no  matter  how 
numerous  the  petitioners  or  how  respectable  the  petitions  we 
prepared  and  forwarded,  from  Damascus  and  elsewhere,  they  wen 
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thrown  out  in  London  "for  want  of  jurisdiction."  The  Qrand  Orient 
of  France  issued  a  warrant  for  a  second  Lodge  at  Beyrout,  and  that, 
up  to  1872,  was  the  only  result  of  my  labprs  in  this  direction.  At 
the  issuance  of  the  present  yolume,  however  (April,  1872),  a  measure 
is  on  foot,  with  the  best  prospects  of  success,  to  organize  The  Solfh 
morCs  Lodge  at  Jerusalem  under  American  auspices. 

Brother  B.  Beardsley,  United  States  Consul  in  Jerusalem,  and  a 
member  of  the  Order  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  at  work,  with  great 
energy,  backed  up  by  a  strong  feeling  here  and  in  America,  to  ac- 
complish an  end  desirable  in  itself  and  particularly  so  at  the  pres- 
ent time — the  establishment  of  the  Masonic  Order,  on  a  legal  and 
permanent  basis,  in  the  city  of  its  origin.  The  points  presented  to 
the  Masonic  authorities  of  America  and  Europe,  in  justification  of 
this  moYement,  are  these : 

The  Turkish  Empire,  masonically  considered,  is  n^u^raZ^roum?; 
to  prove  this  we  show  that  the  Qrand  Lodges  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Italy  (perhaps  others),  have  exercised  the  right  to  estab- 
lish Lod^s  there. 

The  General  Qrand  Chapter  of  the  United  States  have  entered 
that  field  in  establishing  St  John's  B.  A.  Chapter  in  Smyrna,  Asia 
Minor. 

Our  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  who  will  be  the  W.  M.,  is  an  American, 
and  so  will  be  at  least  one  other  petitioner.  They  wish  to  work  the 
American  Constitution  and  Bituals. 

The  petitioners  will  be  personally  vouched  for  by  a  resident  Mason 
in  Kentucky,  as  to  standing  and  proficiency. 

No  Lodge  will  be  asked  tor  a  recommendation,  because-  the  nearest 
Lodges  are  at  Beyrout,  150  miles,  and  the  two  Lodges  there,  at  the 
present  time,  are  inert.  But  we  can  get  the  recommendation  of 
American  Lodge,  if  the  technicality  is  insisted  on. 

The  rituals  to  be  worked  are  the  '^  Webb  Bituals,"  translated  into 
Arabic. 

As  a  pleasant  summary  of  Jerusalem  notes,  I  conclude  the  chapter 
with  a  letter  written  shortly  after  my  return  from  the  East,  and  while 
my  mind  was  warm  with  Oriental  life  and  reflections.  Some  repeti- 
tion of  facts  already  introduced  will  not  be  considered  a  blemish  in 
the  epistolary  style. 

The  guide-books  with  which  I  have  already  advised  you  to  provide 
yourself  are  so  full  and  explicit  in  relation  to  '^  Jerusalem  the 
Golden,"  that  it  would  be  surplusage  for  me  to  offer  to  pilot  you 
around  the  city.    If  you  can  possibly  procure  a  copy  of  Barclay's 
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**  City  of  the  Great  King/'  and  study  it  before  you  leave  "  the  land 
of  the  free,"  do  so ;  it  is  incomparably  the  best  book  upon  the  subjecti 
You  will,  however,  have  to  go  to  a  public  library  for  it,  as  the  book 
id  out  of  print  and  excessively  scarce.  Dr.  Bobinson's  '' Biblical 
Besearches'^  will  never  be  obsolete  in  relation  .to  Jerusalem,  and  yon 
must  not  fail  to  peruse  that  portion.  Thomson's  *^  Land  and  Book'* 
is  reliable  in  every  part.  Other  works  are  full  of  this  subject;  it 
can  never  become  stale.  Be  sure  to  post  yourself  up  before  you  go 
there. 

And  here  let  me  warn  you  against  putting  any  &ith  whatever  in 
the  lamentable  mummery  with  which  the  convents  at  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere  abound.  The  so-called  "holy  places"  about  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth  have  not  a  particle  of  foundation  to  stand 
upon.  Their  history  is  mostly  modem,  and  where  it  claims  anything 
of  antiquity,  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  fable  that  the  safest  belief  is 
unbelief.  The  best  guide  through  the  lands  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible; 
and  as  an  old  writer  said,  "  The  delight  afforded  by  the  internal 
evidences  of  truth  will  surpass  all  that  can  be  anticipated."  Such 
extraordinary  instances  of  coincidence  even  with  the  customs  of  the 
country  as  they  are  now  exhibited,  and  so  many  wonderful  examples 
of  illustration  afforded  by  contrasting  the  simple  narrative  with  the 
appearances  presented,  will  fill  your  note-book  and  confirm  your 
faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative  itself.  The  Scriptures,  for 
instance,  guide  us  to  Bethlehem,  but  Tiot  to  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity; 
to  Gethsemane,  but  not  to  the  place  where  Jesus  knelt  in  agony ;  to 
Olivet,  but  not  to  the  spot  from  which  Christ  ascended;  to  Jerusa- 
lem, but  not  to  Golgotha.  Here  is  where  pious  men  materially  err, 
yiz.,  in  trying  to  localize  too  minutely.  The  priests  encourage  them 
in  this,  because  it  brings  gold  and  fame  to  their  shrines.  They  pick 
out  a  place,  label  it  with  a  legend,  build  an  altar  and  a  chapel  over 
it,  and  henceforth  it  is  knelt  to  and  kissed  and  worshipped  ad  nauseum, 
A  disgusting  specimen  of  this  is  seen  in  the  so-called  Via  Dolorosa, 
or  road  by  which  Jesus  bore  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Now,  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  better  established  than  another,  it  is  that  the  Via  Dolorosa 
does  7iot  represent  the  road  that  Jesus  traversed;  for,  even  if  it 
follows  the  same  course,  the  road  stands  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  at  a 
higher  level  than  it  did  1,800  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous accumulations  of  debris  that  have  filled  up  the  Tyropoeon.  Yet 
the  priests  profess  to  show  every  station  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  at 
which  Jesus  fell,  arose,  fell  again,  was  presented  with  a  handkerohiefi 
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iraa  relieved  by  Simon  of  Gyrene,  etc^  etc;  and  the  stonewall  opposite 
each  of  tboee  "Sacred  Stations"  is  annually  kissed  by  thouaaiida  of 
pilgrims  until  great  holes  are  actually  worn  in  them  by  the  pressure 
of  pioas,  well-meuniug,  but  grossly-deluded  lips. 
My  counsel  is,  prepare  an  agenda  before  you  reach  Jerusalem  of 
'hat  you  will  visit,  and  adhere  to  ti  rigidly,  turning  from  it  neither 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  In  this  agenda  include,  among  other 
Ijects,  the  following: 

1.  Visit  the  Ancient  Tower  near  Jaffa  Gate. 

2.  Walk  on  top  of  the  wall  from  Jaffa  Gate  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
around  the  north  side  of  the  city. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  ancient  constructions,  the  winding  atair- 
ly,  etc.,  at  Damascus  Gate.    See  wliether  the  Square  and  Compasa 

here  I  cut  it  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  winding  stairs. 

4.  Take  a  whole  day  to  visiting  the  old  Temple  platform.  No 
matter  if  the  guide  wants  you  to  leave  in  an  hour;  you  pay  for  a 
tohnU  day,  and  every  hour  you  lose  will  cause  you  subsequent  regret. 
Descend  into  the  Great  Cistern  at  the  southern  side  of  the  platform. 

[e  a  candle  and  wade  clear  through  it. 

5.  Take  enough  leisure  to  scau  closely  the  whole  vast  wall  tbrmiDg 
IB  eastern  supports  of  the  platform.     Don't  hun'y.    Rave  a  small 

chisel  and  mallet,  and  when  you  see  a  stone  of  peculiai'  value,  quietly 
chip  off  Vi  few  preservation  crumbs  (bat  don't  let  the  soldiers  who  are 
overhead  see  you,  or  you  may  never  leave  Jerusalem  I)  See  if  mj 
\are  and  Compass  is  chiselled  plainly  near  the  southeaat  corner, 
ire  I  indented  it  at  the  peril  of  my  life. 
Visit  Olivet,  Best  begin  at  Scopus  early  in  the  morning,  and 
ike  a  day  on  foot  to  the  journey  round  Olivet,  across  the  Kedron  at 
Ain  Joab,  oHmb  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel  at  Aceldama,  and  so  on, 
clear  ronnd  by  the  hilltops  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  where  yon  went 
out.     Such  a  day's  memory  will  abide  forever. 

7.  Visit,  with  a  guide,  the  great  quarry  under  the  city.  If  possible, 
get  Captain  Wurren,  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers,  to  accompany  you  and 
show  you  where  u  few  of  ua  "  good  fellows  "  opened  a  Freemason's 
Lodge  in  that  midnight  stillness  and  darkness.  Perhaps  Dr.  Peter- 
mann,  the  Prussian  Oousnl,  will  also  go  with  you — a  noble  old  man, 
and  a  true  and  faithful  brother. 

8.  At  a  convenient  day,  secure  Captain  Warren's  company  to  guide 
yon  through  the  excavations  made  under  !iis  guidance  by  tlie  London 

itine  Exploration  Fund.     He  will  doubtless  furnish  you  with 
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printed  descriptions.  Although  he  will  say  nothing  to  you  about 
the  matter,  yet  the  enterprise  needs  funds,  and  you  ought  to  contrib- 
ute a  sovereign  at  least  to  the.  work.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  excavation  done,  at  the  evidences  presented  of  the  gigantic 
plans  of  former  ages  now  being  exhumed.  As  one  of  the  London 
members  said :  '^  Discoveries  have  been  made  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, leading  to  the  hope  that  before  long  sufficient  data  will  be 
obtained  for  forming  a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  upon  the  variooB 
sites  in  the  Holy  City  which  had  been  so  long  matters  of  dispute. 
The  actual  streets  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  reached,  underground 
passages  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  a  complicated  network  of 
drains  and  reservoirs  laid  bare."  You  will  find  Captain  Warren  to 
be  as  thoroughly  posted  and  energetic  as  he  is  modest  and  diffident 

9.  In  going  round  the  city  by  way  of  "  the  rim  of  the  basin"  of 
the  hills  that  overlook  Jerusalem,  look  carefully  for  tjie  place 
masonically  known  as  "Hiram's  Pulpit"  The  tradition  is  that 
when  King  Solomon  held  his  first  conference  with  that  celebrated 
artist,  Hiram,  the  WidoVs  Son,  he  took  him  to  a  place  near  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  eminences,  now  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Offence  and  Mount  Olivet,  situated  nearly  upon  the  prolongation  of 
Mount  Moriah,  and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  designed  to  erect 
the  Temple.  You  will  recognize  the  place  by  a  large  flat  rock  with 
a  cave  under  it,  and  an  old  olive-tree  just  below.  "  Hiram's  Pulpit," 
in  connection  with  the  myth  that  embodies  it,  is  one  of  the  sacred 
places  of  Freemasons'  travels. 

Looking  inquiringly  from  "Hiram's  Pulpit"  up  the  slope  of 
Mount  Moriah,  as  if  in  search  of  the  vast  Temple  described  by  Jose- 
phus,  we  may  reflect  that  the  one  part,  the  marble,  was  earth,  and 
went  to  the  earth ;  the  other  part,  the  cedar,  was  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  went  to  vapor  under  the  torches  of  Titus'  legions.  The  former 
lies  there  yet  in  the  great  piles  that  conceal  one  half  the  face  of  the 
old  platform  wall,  and  contain  countless  relics  of  the  coins,  the 
marbles,  the  weapons,  and  the  bones  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
to  their  country  on  that  fearful  night  of  the  capture.  The  latter 
returned,  perhaps,  to  Lebanon,  to  enter  through  the  foliage  of  the 
cedars  into  the  great  trees  that  shall  glorify  those  historic  shrines. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  not  only  serve  to  identify  important  locali- 
ties, but  to  surround  them  with  a  halo  of  glorious  associations  that 
will  survive  all  ordinary  memories  of  the  Holy  Land. 

10   V'sit  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem^ 
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also  other  of  the  yast  tombs  with  which  'Hhe  hills  round  about 
Jerusalem^  are  so  honeycombed. 

Listening  at  sunset  to  the  solemn  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the 
minaret  in  'Hhe  Sacred  Enclosure^'  of  Mount  Moriah,  you  will  be 
interested  in  reading  a  copy  of  the  first  sermon  preached  on  Mount 
Moriah,  by  a  Mohammedan  priest,. on  the  Friday  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  in  1187.  The  priest  ascended  the  pulpit, 
read  all  those  passages  from  the  Koran  which  contain  aspirations  of 
praise  to  Ood,  and  then  delivered  the  following  Klothbek  or  Sermon : 

"  Praise  to  Ood,  who  by  his  aid  hath  glorified  Islamism  ;  by  his 
power  hath  debased  polytheism ;  by  his  will  rules  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  prolongs  divine  blessings  according  as  we  show  gratitude  for 
them;  by  his  wisdom  defeats  infidels;  gives  power  to  dynasties 
accustomed  to  his  justice;  by  his  goodness  reserves  future  life  to 
those  who  fear  him ;  extends  his  shadow  over  his  servants ;  causes 
his  religion  to  triumph  over  all  others ;  gains  an  irresistible  victory 
over  his  servants ;  triumphs  in  his  caliph  without  any  one  being 
able  to  stay  him ;  orders  what  he  wills  against  all  objectors ;  judges 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  no  one  is  able  to  avert  the  execu- 
tion of  his  decrees. 

**  I  praise  this  Ood  for  having,  by  his  assistance,  rendered  his  elect 
victorious ;  for  the  glory  he  has  given  them ;  for  the  end  he  has  granted 
to  his  defenders.  I  praise  him  for  having  purified  the  polluted 
house  from  the  impieties  of  polytheism.  I  praise  him  with  soul  and 
body.  I  give  testimony  that  this  Ood  is  the  only  Otod ;  that  he  has 
no  associate;  the  only  one;  the  eternal  one,  who  begets — is  not 
begotten,  and  has  no  equal.  I  give  testimony  that  Mohammed  is  his 
servant  and  his  messenger ;  this  prophet  who  has  removed  doubts ; 
confounded  polytheism;  extinguished  falsehood;  who  travelled  by 
night  from  Medina  to  Jerusalem ;  who  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and 
reached  even  the  cedar  Almontchy,  May  the  eternal  felicity  of  Qod 
be  with  him  and  with  Abon  Bekr,  Alsadic,  etc. 

"0  men!  publish  the  extraordinary  blessing  by  which  God  has 
made  easy  to  you  the  recapture  and  deliverance  of  this  city  which 
we  had  lost ;  and  has  made  it  again  the  centre  of  Islamism,  after 
having  been,  during  one  hundred  y«ars,  in  the  hands  of  the  infidela 

"  This  house  was  built  and  its  foundations  laid  for  the  glory  of 
Qod  and  in  the  fear  of  Heaven.  For  this  house  is  the  dwelling  of 
Abraham ;  the  ladder  of  your  prophet  (peace  be  with  him) ;  the 
Kiblah  to  which  you  prayed  at  the  commandment  of  Islamism ;  the 
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abode  of  prophets;  the  aim  of  saints;  the  place  of  reyelation;  the 
habitation  of  order  and  defence.  It  is  situated  in  the  land  of  the 
gathering;  the  arena  of  the  meeting.  It  is  of  this  blessed  land  that 
Qod  speaks  in  his  precioas  book.  It  was  in  this  mosque  that 
Mohammed  prayed  with  the  angels  who  stand  in  the  presence  of 
Ood.  It  was  this  city  to  wliich  Ood  sent  his  seryant,  his  messenger, 
the  word  which  he  sent  to  Mary.  The  prophet  he  honored  with  his 
mission  did  not  stray  from  the  words  of  his  senrant  For  God  said, 
^'  The  Messiah  will  not  deny  that  he  is  the  servant  of  Qod.  God  has 
no  son,  and  has  no  other  God  with  hint  Certainly  they  are  im- 
pious, who  say  that  Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  God.'^ 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  one  respect,  that  nearly  all  published  commu- 
nications concerning  the  Holy  Land  are  from  the  pens  of  the  clergy. 
These  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  physical  hardships,  giye  pictures 
colored  with  hues  drawn  from  their  own  fancies,  rather  than  the  facts 
In  comparing  my  own  experiences  with  those  of  the  Beverend  this 
and  the  Beverend  that,  whose  books  fill  my  shelves,  I  marvel  to  see 
how  different  they  have  been.  The  enormous  "fetigues"  of  which 
they  speak  so  lamentably  as  the  harder  incidents  of  travel,  were 
simply  those  of  men  who  probably  never  mounted  a  horse  befora 
The  *'  dangers  of  travel "  are  simply  bosh.  The  "  noisy  contests"  of 
the  natives  are  only  clamors  in  their  own  unmusical  tongue  for 
backsheesh,  clamors  which  it  only  needs  a  sharp  and  stern  denial  to 
stop,  and  to  rid  one's  self  of  the  pack  at  a  word. 

It  chanced  to  me  just  now  to  open  a  letter  published  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  July,  1867,  a  copy  of  which  I  happened  to  have  with 
me,  and  this  tendency  to  describe  Oriental  travel  from  an  effeminate 
point  of  view,  is  so  manifest  in  it  and  in  all  his  series,  that  I  am 
prompted  to  say  a  word  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The 
writer's  opinion  was  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  a  quiet,  studious  life, 
dyspeptic  in  his  internal  arrangements,  to  whom  a  prancing  horse 
is  a  terror,  and  the  cry  of  a  jackal  at  midnight  as  a  voice  from  the 
dead.  Now  look  at  the  other  side.  Take  a  person  who  knows  how 
to  mount  a  hoi*se  from  the  left  side,  and  to  load  and  fire  a  pistol, 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  soundly  after  a  hearty  supper,  and 
every  "  adventure"  described  by  the  reverend  gentleman  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  letter  is  but  the  commonest  frolic. 

And  the  most  erroneous  impression  conveyed  by  such  writers  is  in 
regard  to  the  expense  of  travel.  They  have  no  idea  that  a  man  can 
see  anything  in  the  Holy  Land  unless  he  has  a  dragoman,  with  tents,  an 
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army  of  horseB,  a&uisine  or  kitchen  apparatnB,  and  all  the  appliaiicn 
of  civilised  life.  No  wonder  these  things  are  eipenaive.  No  wonder 
thaf'eight  dollars  a  day  in  gold"  (equal  to  twelve  dollars  in  cnrrency) 
Ecarcely  covers  the  biU.  And  no  wonder  that  the  tourigt  hyars  the  jackal 
acream  at  midnight,  and  sees  "  blood  and  thunder"  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  every  Arab  he  meets.  Why,  look  at  it!  the  first  proposition 
made  yon  by  one  of  these  Jirsl-class  dragomen,  when  bargaining  with 
yon,  IB  that  he  will  give  you  "  five  courses  for  dinner."  I  say,  look  at 
it!  A  dyspeptic  little  clergyman  gets  on  his  horse  at  Beyronli 
almost  the  first  time  he  ever  straddled  one,  and  rides  eight  hours,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  The  unwonted  motion  has  stimulated  hia  appe- 
tite to  absolute  voracity,  but  without  increafling  the  amount  of  his 
gastric  jnice  or  hia  power  of  digestion.  Arrived  at  his  camping- 
ground,  he  waits  almost  crazed  with  hunger  until  eight  or  even  nine 
o'clock  at  night  for  his  dinner,for  "five  conrsea"  cannot  be  prepared 
in  a  minute.  When  it  comes,  the  poor  fellow,  half-witted  by  starva- 
tion, eats  a  meal  of  soup,  fish,  meats,  and  dessert,  that  a  heal  thy  plongh- 
man  could  scarcely  digest,  and  immediately  afterward,  worn  out  by 
fatigne  and  the  intolerable  delay,  goes  to  bed,  to  contend,  through 
a  long  night,  with  nightmare  and  apoplexy.  Does  not  he  get  his 
eight  dollars'  worth  i*     No  wonder  he  hears  the  jackals  1 

Read  the  works  of  ninety-nine  travellers  ont  of  a  hundred  who 
"do  the  Holy  Land,"  and  would  not  the  reader  supirase  that  there 
is  only  one  way  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  ? — that  yon  must  pay  a 
dragirman  to  kill  you  vrith  dyspepsia — to  drag  yon  hither  and  thither 
at  his  pleasore — to  lie  to  you  from  hour  to  honr,  and  pass  off  bis  im- 
pudence for  bravery  ?  I  vow  that  when  I  have  heard  and  seen  the 
things  to  which  travellers  submit  in  this  country  from  their  hired 
•ervants,  I  liave  felt  that  in  emancipating  American  slaves,  public 
opinion  stopped  only  half-way :  the  slavery  to  dragomen  is  worse. 

Do  you  ask  how,  then,  the  tourist  should  proceed  to  get  the  proper 
information  and  see  the  country  ?  I  reply,  very  much  the  same  aa 
he  would  at  home.  The  only  differences  are  that  if  he  cannot  speak 
the  language,  he  must  have  an  interpreter;  as  there  are  no  pnblio 
conveyances,  be  must  hire  his  own  horses;  and  as  there  are  some 
places  where  accommodations  are  scanty,  he  should  take  his  own 
Isnketa  and  a  moderate  snpply  of  provisions.  He  needs  no  expen- 
i  dragoman,  or  tents,  or  citi^ine,  or  any  nonsense  of  the  sort.  If 
k  travels  alone,  which  is  perfectly  safe  and  pleasant,  he  wants  an  m- 
•ligent  fellow  who  knows  enough  English  to  give  him  the  names  of 
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places,  etc.,  and  is  willing  to  be  hts  servant.  Two  horses  carry  him 
and  the  servant,  while  a  pack-mule  carries  his  two  pair  of  blankets 
and  supply  of  proyisions,  say  for  a  week  ahead.  With  a  good  fowl- 
jig-piece  for  game,  a  good  reference  Bible  in  his  pocket,  an  easy 
3onscience  and  digestion,  a  man  may  thus  see  the  Holy  Land  upon  three 
dollars  a  day,  and  fare  like  a  (Syrian)  lord.  K  three  such  travellers 
go  together,  it  need  not  cost  them  more  than  two  dollars  a  day  for  eacL 

And  the  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  you  can  go  where  you 
please.  Now,  a  dragoman  will  not  permit  that.  Either  by  the 
broadest  lying  or  by  sheer  bullying,  he  takes  you  where  he  pleases. 
You  start  when  he  bids  you,  go  just  so  long  as  he  directs 
you,  and  halt  for  night-quarters  wherever  he  decides  that  you 
should.  For  instance,  I  left  Jerusalem  May  14,  about  3  p.m., 
designing  to  pass  through  Bethel.  There  was  not  a  dragoman 
in  Jerusalem  who  could  (or  would)  tell  me  where  Bethel  is. 
They  only  know  Rameleh,  a  few  miles  west  of  it,  and  the  secret 
of  their  ignorance  is  that  there  is  a  convent  at  Bameleh  where  they 
always  stop.  But  I  found  Bethel  by  the  map,  and  spent  the  night  at 
Bethel.  And  I  don't  know  of  a  prettier  route  for  a  few  days  than  to 
stroll  through  the  country  between  Bethel  and  the  Jordan  valley, 
tracing  out  the  ancient  localities  of  Ai,  Bimmon,  Shiloh,  and  others, 
that  in  the  imagination  of  a  dragoman  are  but  fabulous  placea 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  contriving  a  route  from  one  end  of  the 
Holy  Land  to  the  other,  so  as  to  secure  accommodations  at  convents 
and  respectable  native  houses  nine  nights  out  of  ten. 

A  stout  man  oould  make  a  pleasant  walking  excursion  through 
Palestine  at  the  most  trifling  expense.  Were  I  twenty  years  younger, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  sooner  undertake  than  to  make  up  a  party 
of  good  legs  and  sound  stomachs,  and  shoulder  a  knapsack  with  them  for 
a  six-weeks  excursion  among  the  sacred  hills  and  valleys.  There  was 
a  man  at  Jerusalem  this  Spring  who  was  doing  this  very  thing — do- 
ing it  alone — and  doing  it  with  an  ease  and  safety  that  put  to  blush 
the  colored  fancies  of  those  writers  who  are  bent  upon  convincing 
the  world  that  the  days  of  Marco  Paulo  have  returned  again,  because 
they  heard  a  jackal  scream,  or  saw  an  Arab  with  a  twelve-foot  spear- 
hdndle  that  could  be  used  oflensively  about  as  easy  as  an  old-fash- 
ioned arquebuse. 

More  than  six  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  Holy  City  was 
visited  by  an  Emperor,  the  difference  between  the  two  visits  being 
very  rems^rkable :  in  the  one  instance,  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  took 
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the  city  from  the  MoBlems  by  force  of  arma  about  the  year  1230 ;  and 
in  the  other  case  (1869),  Fi-ancia  Joseph  comeB,  welcomed  and  f6ted  by 
the  followera  of  Mohammed,  every  attention  which  real  feeling  alone 
cau  show  being  by  no  meuns  Etiiited,  and  this,  coming  from  a  people 
whose  religion  tenches  them  that  to  murder  Chriattana  ia  a  snre  road 
to  heayen,  marka  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  East  The  GoT- 
emor-General  of  Syria,  Eaachid  Paslia,  came  overland  all  the  way 
from  Damascus  to  Jaffa,  to  meet  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and,  consid- 
ering the  poor  resources  of  t!ie  country,  entertained  his  Majesty  in  a 
most  princely  manner.  Boads  were  made,  hills  were  levelled,  bazars 
and  streets  thoroughly  cleared  of  ages  of  lumber,  regardless  of  es- 

^^KQSe,  and  everything  was  done  to  show  that  the  honor  of  the 

^^■pperor's  visit  was  trnly  appreciated. 

^^KThe  Emperor's  fleet  remained  off  Jaffa  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

^^^ht  of  the  7th  of  November,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  land  early  on  the 
moniing  of  the  8th.  After  the  usual  ealvos  of  cannon,  the  Emperor'a 
boat  was  seen  approaching,  bearing  the  Anatro -Hungarian  flag  in  its 
Btern,  and  the  flag  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  ita  bow,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General awaiting  the  arrival  on  a  jetty  improvised  for  the 
occaaion,  and  which  consisted  of  a  covered  passage  and  a  saloon  of 
reception,  decorated  with  oranges,  sugar-canes,  and  the  nnmerons 
products  of  the  country,  the  whole  being  covered  tent-fashion  with 
striped  red-and-white  silk,  the  production  of  the  looms  of  Damoacus. 
The  streets  being  very  narrow  and  inconvenient  near  the  landing- 
place,  all  ceremony  was  diapenaed  with  till  the  party  arrived  at  a 
camp  which  had  beeu  erected  by  the  Governor-General  among  the 
orange-groves  for  which  Jaffa  is  famooB,  and  through  which  for 
nearly  two  miles  the  royal  party  had  to  be  conducted-  Here  the 
various  conauls  and  Turkish  officials  were  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
after  which  a  tronp  of  some  aix  hundred  Bedouins  performed  the 
variouB  exercises  for  which  these  Desert  savages  are  so  renowned. 
Chaining  one  another  with  their  apeara,  firing  their  muskets,  shout- 
ing and  yelling,  their  horsea  twisting  and  turning  in  every  direction, 
combined  with  the  flashing  of  the  gay  colors  in  which  they  were 
dressed,  they  presented  a  sight  to  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  the  East 

The  Emperor,  dressed  in  a  gray  shooting-coat,  and  well  mounted 
on  a  splendid  Arab  belonging  to  the  Governor,  commenced  hia  jour- 
ney with  fine  weather  and  a  sun  robbed  of  its  fierceness  by  light, 
fleecy  clouds ;  the  suite,  some  in  carriages  and  some  mounted.  foUow- 
1  every  description  of  mnfti  and  on  every  description  of  horse 
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nnd  saddle,  from  the  well-made  pigskin  to  the  unmade  sheepsldD. 
On  reaching  Rameleh,  luncheon  waB  provided  by  the  staff  of  fiervanta 
sent  expressly  by  the  Sultan  fh)m  Constantinople,  all  of  whom  were 
particularly  chosen  because  they  spoke  Oerman.  The  service  was 
entirely  of  silver  and  gold,  and  of  a  completeness  which  defies 
description,  every  possible  item,  even  to  carpets  and  bedding,  being 
sent  from  Constantinople  for  the  use  of  the  visitors.  After  refresh- 
ment the  journey  was  resumed,  and,  as  evening  drew  on,  lighted 
beacons  of  wood  and  bitumen  were  borne  by  men  in  fix>nt  of  the 
procession.  About  9  p.m.  the  royal  party  arrived  at  their  resting- 
place  for  the  night — a  splendid  camp,  which  was  placed  near  the 
village  of  Aboo  Ghosh. 

A  repast  of  every  delicacy  was  here  provided,  not  only  for  the 
Emperor's  and  Pasha's  suites,  but  for  all  the  troops  and  followers, 
which  numbered  nearly  two  thousand,  and,  the  night  being  dark, 
bonfires  ranged  in  every  direction,  making  the  scene  quite  a  gay  one. 

After  a  good  nighf  s  rest,  the  Emperor  started  for  the  Holy  City  at 
8  A.M.,  and,  after  a  two-hours'  ride,  Koloniah  was  reached,  where 
the  royal  party  dismounted  and  changed  their  mufti  for  uniforms, 
which  are  not  only  simple,  but  exceedingly  becoming,  especially  the 
Hungarian  one,  in  which  many  of  the  suite  were  dressed. 

Koloniah  shows  many  ruins  of  Boman  architecture,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  Boman  station  of  the  time  of  Adrian ;  the  traditions 
of  the  present  day,  however,  point  it  out  as  the  place  where  David 
slew  the  giant 

The  procession,  preceded  by  three  standard-bearers,  then  proceeded 
on  their  pilgrimage,  winding  up  the  last  steep  hill  which  hides  the 
Holy  City  from  sight,  and  every  eye  was  strained  as  the  summit 
was  being  n  eared,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Emperor  dismounted  and  kissed  the  holy  soil  of  Palestine  the 
moment  the  city  came  in  sight,  and  in  every  action  showed  that 
deep  emotion  stirred  his  soul.  Triumphal  arches  of  every  kind,  and 
priests  and  laity  of  every  known  religion  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
thronged  the  road,  from  time  to  time  cheering  as  lustily  as  Ori- 
entals, unused  to  the  "  hurrah ! "  could  do,  and  thus  the  city  was 
reached.  At  the  Jaffa  gate  the  horses  were  dismissed,  and  the  Latin 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  priests,  read  an 
oration  in  Latin,  and  presented  a  crucifix  purposely  reserved  for 
kings,  for  the  Emperor  to  kiss ;  the  guns  thundered,  and  the  Turk 
ish  bands  added  to  the  uproar,  as  the  procession  of  priests  and  mill 
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tary  filed  slowly  away  down  the  streets  leading  to  the  Ohnrch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  where  the  Emperor  attended  high  mass,  and  yisited 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour. 

Two  facts  of  note  may  here  be  appropriately  noted :  firstly,  b} 
order  of  the  Emperor,  who,  though  religious,  is  liberal,  all  the  Pro* 
testant  clergy  .were  specially  invited ;  and  also  another  fact,  that  the 
Governor-General  of  Syria  and  other  Turks  were  present  during  the 
saying  of  mass  in  the  Church  of  St  Sepulchre. 

The  city  was  splendidly  illuminated  in  the  evening,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Austrian  GonsuFs  being  the  most  remarkable- 
Rockets,  Bengal  lights,  and  muskets  were  fired  the  greater  part  of 
the  night 

The  next  day,  Bethlehem  and  other  places  of  interest  were  visited* 
and  on  the  11th  the  royal  party  left  for  the  Dead  Sea. 
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A  QROUP  OF  FLOWKKS 

In  this  groTip  of  flowers,  colioctod  and  arranged  for  me  hy  t 
Prnssian  family  at  Jerusalem,  tliere  are  ten  specimens  gathered, 
at  ten  different  localities,  viz.:  1.  The  Shepherds'  Plain,  near 
Bethlehem.  2.  Rachel's  Tomb,  between  Bethlehem  and  Jem^a- 
lem.  3.  Bethany.  4.  Mount  Zioo.  5.  Mount  Moriah.  6, 
The  Tailey  of  Jelioshapliat.  7.  Mount  Olivet.  8.  The  Tal 
of  Hinnom.  9.  The  Land  of  the  Kings.  10.  The  Garden  i 
GethaemauB. 

The  group  has  been  cbromoed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Murdoch,  of  ] 
ton,  Mass.,  in  a  style  absolutely  incomparable. 


[VISION  NINTH-GALILEE  AND  DAMASCUS, 


Tis  long  ago,  yet  faith  in  our  sonli 
Is  kindled  )ast  by  that  fire  of  coals 

That  streamed  o'er  the  mists  of  the  sea : 
While  Peter,  girding  his  fisher's  coat, 
Went  oyer  the  nets  and  out  of  the  boM 

Toanswer,  Lov'st  thou mef 

Thrice  over,  Loy'st  thou  me  f 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 

Dum  pendebat  fllitui; 
O^Jus  animam  gementem, 
Contristatem  et  dolentem. 

Per  transiyit  gladitn. 

O  qnam  tristis  et  afiUctfty 
Ftdt  ilia  benedicta 

Mater  unigenitl  1 
QuflB  moBrebat,  et  dolebat| 
Pia  mater  dum  yidebat, 

Nati  pcBnas  inclyte. 

Qois  est  homo  qui  non  flereli 
Christi  matrem  si  yideret, 

In  tanto  supplicio  f 
Qois  posset  non  contristari; 
Piam  matrem  contemplari, 

Dolentem  cum  Alio  f 

Pro  peccatis  sus  gentis, 
Yidit  Jesum  in  tormentis 

Et  flagellis  subditum 
Yidit  suum  dulcem  natum, 
Korientum,  desolatum, 

Dum  emisit  spiritom. 


OHAPTEB  XXVIL 

FBOM  JAOOB'8  WXLL  TO  TIBBBIAfl. 

• 

N  A  pieoeding  chapter  I  oonducted  my  readers  as  fiur  as  to 
^au>b's  WelL  Spending  a  night  in  NablooSy  as  there  ex- 
plained,  I  went  on  Saturday,  a  yery  hard  day's  journey,  to 
Shunem,  near  Nazareth.  It  was  my  purpose  to  reach  the 
latter  place  the  same  night,  but  the  distance  was  too  great, 
considering  the  terrific  mountain-paths  to  be  trayersed  during  the 
first  part  of  the  journey. 

The  notes  of  the  day  are  numerous,  but  will  be  used  chiefly  to 
embellish  special  chapters.  Gk)ing  around  the  western  slope  of  Mount 
Ebal,  I  was  afforded  a  fine  yiew  of  Shechem  and  its  yalley  from  Ja- 
cob's Well  to  Samaria.  No  monument  on  earth  is  better  identified 
than  Jacob's  Well ;  no  yale  is  more  fertile  than  Shechem. 

Nothing  puzzles  the  hearers  of  my  lectures  more  than  to  tell  them 
that  "everything  in  this  country  is  buried  up."  All  the  modem 
towns  here  are  standing  dbovey  many  of  them  high  aboye,  the  old 
towns.  Jerusalem  in  places  is  a  hundred  feet  above  old  Jerusalem. 
The  Tyre  of  Solomon's  days  is  twenty  to  fifty  feet  under  the  Tyre 
of  the  Metarvelies.  So  it  happens  that  to  reach  the  curb  of  Jacob's 
Well,  that  portion  on  which  the  wearied  Man  "  sat  (John  iy.  6) 
about  the  sixth  hour,"  you  haye  got  to  jump  down  some  six  feet 
Just  so  in  yisiting  N6tre  Dame,  at  Paris;  the  threshold  which, 
A.D.  1163,  was  eight  steps  above  the  street,  is  now  leyel  with  the 
street !  At  this  rate,  a.d.  3469,  it  will  be  seyen  steps  below  the  street 
The  Forum  of  Rome,  formerly  considerably  elevated  at  the  threshold, 
is  now  twelve  feet  below  the  pavement. 

The  explanation  as  to  Jacob's  Well  is  simple  enough :  the  stone  of 
this  country,  unlike  the  imperishable  granite  of  Egypt,  is  extremely 
friable.  The  walls  of  edifices  crumble  to  earth,  at  the  most,  in  a  few 
centuries,  and  the  dust  (earth)  thus  formed  accumulates  and  buries 
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111  massive  layers  the  works  of  successive  generationa.  Let  the  ob- 
Bcrver  compute  the  amount  of  mud  in  the  streets  of  New  York  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  months,  and  imagine  it  unmoved  for  centuries; 
the  piles  would  almost  overtop  the  hoasea. 

Jacob's  Well  is  only  referred  to  in  that  Goape!  (John)  whose  sim- 
plicity, naturalness,  and  vividness  in  the  entire  narrative  give  it  to 
many  readers  preference  over  the  whole  four.  No  wonder  Free 
Masons  have  desired  to  believa  that  St.  John  was  a  Moaon,  a  patron 
of  Masons,  a  Grand  Master  Mason,   as  the  Scotch  would  call  him. 

BSd  mind,  spirit,  affection,  circumstances,  and  chai-acter,  he  was  «ui 

^^pieris. 

^r  A  friend,  at  Joseph's  Tomb,  describes  a  group  under  bia  eye — a 
white-bearded  Jew  Inieeling  by  the  side  of  this  tomb,  and  telling  his 
three  little  grandsons,  kneeling  by  bis  side,  the  affecting  story  of 
Joseph. 

The  valley  of  Shechetn,  over  which  I  was  looking,  ia  truly  "a 
watered  garden,  a  spring  of  water  that  faileth  not"  (Isaiah  Iviii.  11), 
The  soil,  as  a  writer  remarks,  is  "  apt  for  vines,  and  not  deatituto  of 
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What  a  lovely  Tiilleyl"  says  another.  "Well  did  the  wise  Mo* 
lunroed  Bay:  'The  land  of  Syria  is,  ahove  all  lands,  beloved  of  God; 
that  district  he  loves  the  beat  is  the  portion  in  which  Jerusalem  lies ; 
the  beat  of  that  portion  is  the  valley  of  Nahlous,' "  at  whose  entrance 
are  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  and  the  Well  of  Jacob.  The  profits  of  the 
ootton  crop  for  three  years,  owing  to  the  American  war,  had  turned 
all  heads  in  the  Orient.  In  some  parts  they  went  wild  over  their 
prosperity,  making  silver  plowshares  and  cart-wheels.  The  general 
result  after  all  is  favorable,  as  it  has  set  the  people  to  improving  their 
houses,  clothing,  and  habits.  Never  was  so  mnch  parlor  furniture 
and  kitchen  furniture  (the  same  thing)  used  in  Nahlous  as  now; 
and  those  who  got  up  the  Civil  War  are  really  the  benefactors  of 
Nahlous! 

"  A  fair  and  iruitful  vale,"  says  an  old  pilgrim ;  "  a  fair  and  good 
city  ie  Nablous." 

A  lady  is  reported  as  having  collected  nearly  one  hundred  distinct 
Bpecimena  of  flowers  in  a  morning's  walk  in  the  auhurhs  of  Jerusalem^ 
On  Carmel,  a  traveller  procured  forty-seven  varieties  of  flowers  in  a 
short  time.  Around  Nablous.  the  armies  of  plants  seem  innumer- 
able;  its  olive-trees  and  almonds  appear  like  patriarchs  among  tho 
ronnger  groves  of  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  and  other  trees; 
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its  tall  cypresses  shoot  np  their  sombre  cones  ae  if  aoxions  to  peep 
OTer  Ebal  or  over  Gerizim.  It  ia  a  vale  of  the  woods  as  well  as  the 
gardens.  This  is  the  only  place,  in  Palestine,  in  which  I  remarked 
my  old  American  acquaintance  the  mistletoe  {Phoradendron  fiaveB- 
ce7t«),  the  plant  of  Dniidical  fame,  which  always  suggests  the  tone 
of  Casta  Diva  to  my  mind,  Probably  I  am  the  only  man  who  ever 
attempted  to  sing  that  song  in  the  TaUisy  of  Shechem  since  Jacob'* 
time,  and  I  am  sure  I  failed  egregionsly. 

Here  was  bom,  about  a.d.  110,  that  eminent  divine,  Justin  Pla- 
vins  Martyr,  who  was  endowed  with  an  intense  longing  for  knowl- 
edge in  divine  things,  even  from  early  youth.  He  was  martyred 
at  Rome,  a.d.  167. 

To  pass  away  from  Nablous  without  refemng  to  the  lepers  would 
scarcely  be  rational.  The  mutilated  and  dreadful  appearance  of  these 
creatures  is  mournful  to  contemplate.  I  am  told  that  a  person  may 
live  a  lingering  death,  with  this  disease,  for  fifty  years  1  One  writer 
calls  it  Lepra  Abrahaini.  A  lady  writer  describes  it  as  a  sickening 
sight  to  look  at  these  loathsome  creatures,  their  fingerless  hands,  their 
handless  arms,  many  without  noses,  lips,  or  eyes,  every  possible  proof 
of  the  ravages  of  this  diseaae.  Among  my  last  views  was  tliat  of 
the  halt  and  maimed  and  blind ;  some  of  them  crawling  through'  the 
streets  like  nondescript  monsters,  aided  by  elbows  and  hands;  very 
many  of  them  blind,  and  sitting  by  the  wayside  begging,  or  calling, 
ragged,  filthy,  pitiable,  from  door  to  door. 

And  oh,  how  magnificently  does  the  anemone  paint  these  hillsideB 
of  Ephraira  with  scarlet! — the  coy  anemone,  that  neyer  nnolosea 
"  her  lips  until  they're  blown  on  by  the  wind." 

The  Greeks  fancied  the  anemone  originally  a  nymph  beloved  by 
Zephjrrus,  and  therefore  transformed  into  a  flower  by  the  jealona 
Flora.  If  so.  Flora,  for  once  in  her  life,  did  a  good  thing,  in  turning 
a  loose-minded  damsel  into  an  exquisite  flower!  Writers  attest  that 
the  plains  of  Asia  Minor  abound  in  the  scarlet,  purple,  and  lilao 
varieties  of  anemone.  I  saw  numbers  of  them  around  the  railway 
station  at  Brindisi.  Italy,  in  June,  1868.  A  noted  Persian  writer 
called  his  book  The  Oarden  of  Anemones.  In  the  auperstitiouB 
days  of  England  the  earliest  specimens  of  this  flower  were  religiouBly 
gathered  and  preserved  as  charms  against  pestilence,  being  wrapped 
in  scarlet  silk  and  worn  abiut  the  person.  Galilee,  for  the  abund- 
ance of  these  beautiful  flowers,  might  well  be  entitled  Pkaselida,  or 
the  place  of  lilies ;  and  my  childhood's  favorite  poet,  Mrs.  Heuians, 
ought  to  have  been  here  when  she  wrote — 
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"Lilies,  when  the  SBvionr's  calm,  benignant  eye 
Fell  on  yonr  gentle  beauty ;  when  from  you 
That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  He  drew, 
Eternal,  universal  as  the  sky ; 
Then  in  the  bosom  of  your  purity 

A  voice  He  set  as  iu'a  temple-enrine. 
That  life's  quiet  traveller  ne'er  might  pass  yoo  by, 

Unwarned  of  that  aweet  oracle  diviue ; 
And  though  too  oft  its  low,  celestial  sound 
By  the  harsh  notes  of  work-day  care  is  drowned, 
And  the  loud  steps  of  vain,  unlistening  haste. 
Yet  the  great  lesson  hath  no  tone  of  power 
Mightier  to  heart  and  sonl,  in  thought's  hnslied  hour, 
'rhau  young,  meek  lilies  chosen  thus  and  crowned  1" 
I  An  old,  hoary-bearded  resident,  squatted  ou  his  housetop,  was  look* 
[  over  the  beautiful  valley,  a  proper  figure  in  such  a  scene ;  and 
Bien,  as  I  passed  aronud  the  point  of  the  mountain,  the  valley  was 
(hut  from  my  sight.  Samaria,  five  miles  to  the  west,  appeared  shrunk 
like  a  shrivelled  gourd,  dismantled  and  dismembered.     How  thickly 
all  this  country  was  ouce  settled  and  what  a  population  it  supported 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  Joshua  captured  600  towns, 
in  one  of  which,  Ai,  19,000  persona  were  slain,  and  that "  Gibeofl 
was  greater  that  Ai." 

A  few  miles  of  mountain  travel,  and  I  observed  the  sun  beating 
with  meridian  splendor  upon  the  valleys,  driving  the  people  to  seek 
shelter  from  its  scorching  rays  in  their  miserable  huts.  Amoug  the 
Bssociationa  of  these  mountains  not  the  least  are  those  connected 
with  the  Prophet  Elijah,  always  an  object  of  interest  to  the  Biblical 
writer.  It  was  a  joy  to  read  here  what  an  English  writer  says  of  the 
wonderful  man :  "  His  rare,  sudden,  and  brief  appearances ;  his  un- 
daunted courage  and  fiery  zeal;  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumph  and 
pathos  of  his  despondency  ;  the  glory  of  bis  departure,  and  the  calm 
beauty  of  his  reappearance  ou  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  throw 
such  a  halo  of  brightnesa  around  him  aa  is  equalled  by  none  of  hia 
compeers  in  the  eacred  story." 

About  two  o'clock,  I  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a  charming  spring  of 
water  near  a  village  whose  name  I  have  not  preserved.  Surely  there 
breathes  not  a  people  more  savage  and  nasty,  crusted  with  dirt,  and 
smelling  of  smoke,  by  reason  of  the  manure  used  for  fuel  in  the 
houses  that  have  no  chimneys.  While  thus  enjoying  my  noonday 
Innch,  the  whole  village  stood  around  me :  whenever  I  raised  my 
■l^ltow  or  opened  my  month  they  sympathetically  did  the  same,  e 
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iugy  in  imagination,  to  devour  every  morsel  that  I  did.  I  foand  lieie 
in  the  filth  an  elegant  petriflEhction  of  the  Btar-fish,  similar  to  the  one 
I  had  discovered  at  BetheL  This  is  averred  by  competent  authority 
to  be  the  most  regular  and  geometric  in  form  of  all  created  things ; 
it  is  certainly  the  only  handsome  object  I  saw  in  BetheL  ^  The 
Divine  Geometer  who  conceived  it,**  says  a  vigorous  author,  "never 
realized  a  creature  more  regularly  formed  iu  shape,  more  perfectly 
harmonious  in  symmetry." 

Coming  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Joseph's  Pit  at  Dothan  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind.  What  a  history  lay  between  the  boy  in 
the  pit  at  Dothan,  and  the  patriarch  in  the  tomb  at  Sheohem  I  The 
French  word  for  well  is  puits,  much  like  our  word  pit  In  the  Scrip- 
tures the  word  stands  for  what  we  call  in  Kentucky  sinh-holes^  as  in 
Jeremiah  ii.  6,  ^'  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,''  signifying,  no  doubti 
dry  openings  washed  through  the  soil  and  rocks  by  rains. 

The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which  I  entered  about  4  pjl,  has 
been  a  thousand  times  described.  Some  lines  recently  published  in 
an  Alabama  paper,  embody  my  views  of  its  capacity,  were  such  a 
people  to  possess  it  as  its  beauty,  national  importance,  and  extraordi- 
nary fertility  demand : 

**  My  valleys  shall  whiten  all  over 
With  snows  never  bom  of  the  cold ; 
And  graiu,  like  a  Midas,  shall  cover 
Every  slope  that  it  touches  with  gold. 

"  The  clink  of  the  artisan's  hammer 

Shall  scare  from  the  forest  its  glooms; 

In  the  brake  shall  the  water-fowrs  clamor 

Be  drowned  by  the  clash  of  the  looms. 

**  Then  up  from  your  torpor,  ye  sleepjers  I 
The  aream  ye  are  dreaming  deceives ; 
Go  forth  to  the  fields  with  the  reapers. 
And  garner  the  prodigal  sheaves. 

"  With  fiocks  gladden  meadow  and  mountain, 
With  tinkling  herds  speckle  each  hill. 
And  blend  with  the  plash  of  the  fountain 
The  rumble  and  roar  of  the  mill." 

Passing  along  in  sight  of  the  fatal  battle-field  of  Megiddo,  the 
place  of  Josiah's  death,  was  a  good  time  to  review  the  life  of  this  last 
of  Judah's  worthy  kings,  and  I  did  so.  How  faithful  to  his  Godi 
Such  a  man  could  not  but  be  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  he  was  as 


nrooh  **»  martyr  to  liis  fidelity"  as  the  man  who  died  &t  Jerasalem 
390  years  befor.;.  The  grief  of  Josiali  for  the  sins  of  hia  nation,  as  old 
Fuller  quaintly  records  it,  "  was  no  low-flood  of  present  passion,  but 
ft  constant  channel  of  continued  sorrow  streaming  from  an  aniinal 
fountain." 

The  day  was  hot,  no  breezes  stirred,  and  I  began  to  appreciate  auch 
tremeDdous  passages  as  timt  in  Deut  xxviii.  S3 ;  the  clouds  seemed 
like  molten  mirrors,  the  heaven  overhead  was  brass.  On  this  plain 
I  met  parties  in  all  the  quaint  costumes  of  the  laud.  A  Turkish 
geutleman.  neatly  dressed,  white-beard,  countenance  ruddy,  and,  like 
David's, "  fair  to  look  upon,"  bis  eye  kind  and  eipressive,  particularly 
attracted  my  attention.     The  grace  of  his  salaam  was  extraordinary. 

A  number  of  the  beautiful  light-footed  antelopes  of  these  plains, 
the  gazelle,  trod  before  me  as  on  the  air,  flying  like  passing  shadows. 
Ossian  E.  Dodge  must  needs  be  fleet  if  he  can  do  what  his  "  Sere- 
oade"  promises:  "  I'll  chase  the  antelope  ox'er  the  plain  1"  However, 
they  are  easily  cfiased,  but  with  difficulty  caught.  Farther  east  from 
Palestine,  they  nae  the  cheetah,  or  hunting- tiger,  upon  them,  with 
success.  The  animal  is  brought  hoodwinked  in  a  cart  as  near  t« 
the  game  as  possible.  A  herd  being  discovered,  the  cart  is  caref^y 
driven  up  to  the  leeward  of  them,  advantage  being  taken  of  any 
ground  which  may  favor  the  approach  of  the  cheetah.  They  are 
accustomed  to  see  the  oxen  and  carts  of  the  cultivators  in  the  fields, 
and,  unless  something  unusual  strikes  their  eye,  will  allow  the  party 
to  approach  within  sixty  or  eighty  yards.  The  leather  hood  is  then 
slipped  o^  and  the  cheetah's  head  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
herd. 

The  glare  of  the  sun,  after  the  enforced  darkness  of  the  hood, 
makes  the  animal  blink  and  stare  for  a  moment,  and  then,  the 
gazelle  catching  his  eye,  he  drops  from  the  cart,  and,  according  as  the 
ground  favors  him  or  not,  lollops  or  creeps  toward  them.  Arriving 
within  what  he  considers  fair  starting  distance — that  is  to  say,  aa 
near  the  herd  as  possible— be  singles  out  the  largest  buck,  and,  to 
use  a  slang  but  expressive  phrase,  "lays  on  to  him."  The  buck 
strains  every  nerve  for  dear  life,  but,  however  fleet  he  may  be,  if  tho 
grim  enemy  behind  has  a  fair  start,  it  is  a  hopeless  struggle  from  the 
flrst.  At  such  a  time  the  cheetah's  rush  is  most  astonishing.  The 
buck,  althongh  going  at  his  best  pace,  appears  to  be  scarcely  moving, 
giving  the  idea  often  carried  away  by  spectators,  that  he  is  paralyzed 
with  fear.     The  buck  in  his  agony  makes  a  spurt,  the  cheetah  r«- 
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[  ThistleB,  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  abound  an  the  plain  of  Eadroelon 
lome  of  iheee  thistles,  having  milk-white  spots  on  the  glossy  green 
[hrfjice  of  their  leaves,  recall  the  name  milh  Ihtslle  by  which  thej 
lommonly  known,  and  which  originated  in  the  legend  that  as 
B  Dame  (or  Lady  Mary)  suckled  her  infant  while  passing  along 
e  way  from  Bethlehem  to  Egypt,  a  few  drops  of  mother's  milk  fell 
e  thistles,  and  perpetuated  the  tender  fact  forever !  A  more 
rious  reflection,  however,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  one  of  them 
mck  me  a  most  painful  dab  in  the  eye,  and  so  recalled  the  threat 
r  Joshna  that  his  people  should  be  afflicted  with  "  thorns  in  their 
'  (xxiii.  13)  if  they  should  presume  to  break  God'e  command- 
^ente  1 

'o  the  left  of  me  here  was  Acre,  bo  warm  a  residence  in  summer 
;  all  who  can,  "  fly  to  the  mountains"  (Lebanon  or  Carmel)  for 
tolness.    The  very  name  Accho,  by  which  the  Hebrews  knew  the 
nty,  siguifies  hoi. 
Going  to  Shnnem,the  last  two  miles  was  one  vast  wheatfi eld,  with- 
t  a  fence,  a  path,  or  any  boundary  between  owners,  except  upright 
tones  ranged  at  proper  intervals.    The  heads  of  wheat  struck  my 
Bet  as  I  rode  through  it,  heavy  and  hard,  promising  a  good  crop. 
^Approaching  the  village,  a  gang  of  rough-looking  Arabs  were  lean- 
ing on  the  gate-poats,  moodily  smoking  and  gazing  toward  me.     At 
the  public  spring  was  a  group  of  muleteers  and  cameleers  bearing 
Backs  of  wheat  to  the  8ea]K>rt,  Acre — hideous  fellows,  strong   of 
ftioect,  but  respectful.     One  of  them  offered  me  a  cigarette.     The 
Kthers  petitioned  in  proper  form  for  backsheesh. 
M    The  sheikh  of  the  village,  after  some  grumbling  and  delay,  for- 
BpiBhed  me  a  room,  "  a  chamber  on  the  wall,"  exactly  like  that  which 
■Vaa  bailt  for  the  Prophet  Elisha  at  this  very  town  2,700  years  ago. 
^^nt  all  the  horrors  of  my  night  at  Bethel  were  repeated  and  inten- 
ndSed.    No  wonder  the  Philistines  worshipped  Beelzebub,  the  lord  of 
■Jic;,  fliesjjfens.  and  other  entomologia  with  which  their  country  wa« 
Biitnd  is)  afflicted.    If  they  believed  their  particular  Baal  served  the 
Btmrpose  of  a  good   corrosive  sublimate,  or  C'ostar's  "  roach  remedy," 
Ht  was  ft  good-enough  worship  for  pagans.     I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
■luiibe  my  Bufferings,  but  I  know  I  got  up  early,  and  left  just  as 

H  "  The  trembling  pulses  of  the  dawn 

H  Fill  with  faint  gold  the  violet  skies, 

^^  And  on  the  moist  day-smitten  lawn 

^^^^^^  The  peace  of  morning  lies." 
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As  soon  as  I  got  into  the  edge  of  the  yillage,  howeyer,  I  diveated  my- 
self  of  pants,  eta,  without  the  least  romance,  and,  regardless  of  police 
regnlations,  stood  so  till  I  had  removed  thronging  millions  of  the 
tormenting  creatures  firom  my  scarified,  tortured,  and  speckled  per- 
son. 

Passing  around  the  slope  of  <^  Little  Hermon,''  as  David  calls  it,  I 
approached  the  village  of  Nain,  where  Jesus  raised  firom  the  dead 
**  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,"  and  where  was 
exhibited  that  tender,  penitent  love  that  bathed  Ghrisf  s  feet  with 
tears.  At  this  place  the  old  pilgrims  used'  to  complain  that  they 
were  '^  derided  and  spurted  at  by  divers-  of  the  baser  people ;"  and  in 
good  truth  the  people  do  look  a  shade  nastier  and  a  trifle  more  in- 
hospitable than  the  majority  I  have  met.  But  it  will  not  always  be 
so.  In  the  regeneration  to  which  this  country  ere  long  will  be  sub- 
jected,  Nain,  the  place  of  holy,  happy  remembrances,  shall  have  its 
share. 

Near  this  place  I  note  one  of  those  fellows  styled  Gawass,  firom 
Nazareth.  He  is  dressed  in  stunning  red  (redder  than  Solomon's 
robes,  said  to  have  been  the  reddest  thing  ever  known  in  this  coun- 
try), with  a  scimetar  of  state  slung  by  a  broad  sash  across  his  shoul- 
ders, a  huge  silver-mounted  staff  of  office  in  his  right  hand,  with 
which  he  clashes  the  pavement  as  he  walks.  Another  description  of 
one  of  these  officers  is  that  of  a  man  in  picturesque  costume  of  em- 
broidered blue,  with  rich  turban,  scarlet  saddle,  and  long  scimetar. 

About  9  A.  M.,  after  climbing  the  most  tremendous  hill  I  ever  saw 
a  horse  go  up,  I  came  iu  sight  of  the  place  where  was  reared  from 
early  infancy  the  child  of  the  star  and  the  song,  Nazareth.  A  dove 
was  approaching  me  from  the  direction  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  a 
pelican  firom  that  of  Mount  Garmel,  recalling  Hosea  xi.  11,  '^  as  a 
bird  out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria.*'  Crowds 
of  people,  travellers,  traders,  natives,  covered  the  hills  iu  all  directions 
The  cry  of  the  muezzin  floated  on  the  morning  air,  Allah  il  Alkthy 
wa  Moliammed  resoul  Allah,  There  is  but  one  Qod,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  Prophet  I  passed  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  noticing  par- 
ticularly tiie  Nazareth  women  who  throng  there ;  their  complexion 
darker  than  our  American  ladies,  "a  rich,  clear  olive,  through  which 
the  blood  seems  to  glow  like  light  through  an  alabaster  shade,  their 
lips  delicately  chiselled  and  ripe-red."  (I  borrow  all  that)  But,  ex- 
hausted by  the  want  of  sleep,  I  hurry  to  the  convent,  where,  on  a 
clean,  white  bed,  in  firesh  garments  unpolluted  by  the  vermin  of  Shu- 
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nem,  I  lie  down,  and  in  an  instant  Nazareth  and  the  Holy  Land 
and  every  other  sublimary  scene  were  to  me  as  nothing.  I  va8 
awaked  abont  3  p.m.  by  the  nsnal  choruB  of  an  Oriental  town,  in  whioh 
the  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell,  barking  dogB,  braying  aesea,  howling 
natives,  and  sqaalliug  children,  are  some  of  the  ingredients.  Dovea 
ffere  cooing  at  my  windows,  reminding  me  that  the  sacred  dovea  of 
Tleccalike  these  are  bine,  and  that  none  dare  to  kill  one  nnder  pen- 
Tty  of  death.  My  experience  in  this  place  is  given  in  an  article 
tomposed  for  a  reltgiouB  journal,  entitled 

A  SUNDAY  AT  KAzABETH. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  my  visit  to  Nazareth  that  I  had  been  kept 
nrake  the  night  before  by  the  myriads  of  insects  that  awarmed  the 
lonee  in  which  I  had  my  abode  at  Salem  (Shunem).  Arriving  there 
pfter  dark,  and  being  allotted  nn  empty  room,  apparently  clean,  I  bad 
spread  my  blankets  and  sought  repose,  under  pleasing  expectationa 
and  neccBsity  baaed  upon  a  twelve-hours  ride  from  Nablona  (She- 
chem).  But  how  egregiously  was  I  disappointed!  The  fleas  ap- 
parently regarded  me  as  sent  for  their  especial  acoommodatioa,  and 
actually  devoured  me. 

The  next  morning.  May  15, 1  got  away  from  Shunem,  came  aronnd 
the  spur  of  Little  Hermon  to  the  west,  starting  up  immense  flights 
of  storks  and  at  least  one  jackal,  traversed  eaatward  to  the  edge  of 
Nain,  welcomed  old  Tabor  for  an  hour,  passed  through  Ikaal,  and 
climbed  the  mountain  above  it  toward  Nazareth.  No  wonder  that 
an  ignorant  priesthood  has  appropriated  this  mountain  as  the  Mount 
of  Precipitation,  although  no  person  of  common  sense  can  agree 
with  them ;  for  it  ia  the  ateepeat  ascent  I  ever  undertook  with  horses. 
Several  times  it  seemed  as  if  my  nimble  beast,  which  had  never 
before  hesitated  to  go  np  anything  that  I  could  ascend,  from  the 
eights  near  Jebail  to  the  heights  near  Jericho,  paused,  and  seemed 
josed  to  expostulate  with  his  rider.  However,  I  persuaded  him 
I  push  to  the  top,  and  then  rode  two  or  three  miles  farther  to  Naza- 

So  mndi  for  the  pseudo  Mount  of  Precipitation. 
[  The  town  of  Nazareth,  as  I  approached  it  from  the  east,  presents 
Sie  most  gi-aceful  appearance  of  any  town  in  Palestine.  Lying  not 
nite  in  the  valley  on  the  left,  and  not  quite  upon  the  mountain  on 
the  right,  it  hangs  gracefully  upon  the  slope,  as  if  hesitating  betweeo 
the  two.  The  fountain  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  valley  ia  prop- 
prly  the  boundary  of  the  town. 


I 
I 
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A  great  crowd  of  women  was  congregated  there,  and  groaps  were 
coming  and  going  with  the  great  Nazareth  water-jars  upon  their 
heads,  and  the  strange  Nazareth  coin-rolls  around  their  faces.  So 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years, 
brought  her  water-jar  morniug  and  evening,  and  wore  perhaps  the 
same  curious  ornament  upon  her  face.  Occasionally,  among  the 
groups,  I  could  see  the  figures  of  little  boys  and  girls  running  by 
mothers'  sides,  clinging  trustfully  to  mothers'  hands.  So,  during  the 
years  of  childhood,  must  the  little  form  of  Jesas  have  been  seen,  as 
he  ran  by  his  mother's  side,  and  held  as  firmly  to  his  mother's  hand. 

To  the  east  of  the  spring  there  is  a  Christian  church — I  do  not  re- 
member of  what  denomination ;  and  still  further  eastward,  among 
the  groups  of  olive-trees,  a  few  tents,  over  which  the  British  flag  was 
waving.  Passing  the  fountain,  and  moving  toward  the  town,  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  object  painfully  incongruous  with  the  holy 
day  and  the  holy  place.  It  was  a  company  of  Turkish  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  drill,  their  instruments  sounding,  and  words  of  command 
reverberating  from  the  lofty  ridge  behind  them.  Discordant  as  it 
was,  however,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  but  for  the  protection 
afforded  me  by  these  and  such  as  these,  my  journey  through  so  many 
of  the  most  dangerous  localities  of  Palestine  could  never  have  been 
accomplished.  Justice  requires  the  traveller's  praise  to  Governor-Gen- 
eral Easchid  Pasha  at  Damascus,  and  his  admirable  supporters  at  all 
the  large  towns,  for  making  these  roads  as  free  to  their  feet  as  in  the 
days  of  King  David  himself 

I  was  a  guest  at  the  Latin  Convent  during  my  stay  in  Nazareth. 
This  is  a  clean,  cool,  stone  edifice  of  two  stories  in  height,  containing 
about  fifty  rooms,  in  which  all  travellers  are  welcomed  "  without  money 
and  without  price."  The  term  of  each  one's  stay,  however,  is  limited 
to  three  days,  and  each  guest  is  expected  (although  no  public  intima- 
tion is  given  him  to  that  effect)  to  contribute  something  on  his  de- 
parture toward  the  expenses  of  the  house.  The  usual  doiiation  is  five 
francs  per  day,  and  I  can  testify  that  when  I  tendered  that  sum,  it 
was  accepted  with  a  smile  of  approval  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  deemed  suf&cient.  The  fare  is  abundant,  and  as  well  cooked 
as  is  ever  done  in  this  country.  Good  wine,  coffee,  oranges,  and  dried 
fruits  form  the  dessert  The  bread,  as  usual  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
is  execrable. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  day  I  climbed  the  hill  on  the  north  of 
the  city,  the  veritable  Mount  of  Precipitation,  and  enjoyed  an  enlarged 
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view  of  the  surroanding  country.  No  writer  has  done  juatice  to  this 
glorious  piiDonima,  the  finest  in  all  Palestine.  Did  not  Jesus  stand 
here  ?  This  was  the  thought  that  gave  a  coloring  to  this  sublime 
outlook  as  I  gathered  it  in.  On  the  west  the  Great  Sea  opened  before 
me,  apparently  eo  near  that  I  could  throw  a  stone  into  it ;  on  its  shores, 
CaiSa  and  Acre ;  a  little  more  to  the  left  the  pl^n  of  Esdraelon,  ter- 
minated by  Moant  Cannel,  redolent  of  glorious  memories.  The 
Ei^er  Kishon,  "  that  ancient  river,"  could  be  traced  out  as  a  green 
ribbon  through  the  plain.  Turning  more  to  the  left  were  the 
ranges  of  Sumttria,  ending  in  Ebiil  and  Gerizim ;  then  little  Hermoa, 
Oilboa,  and  Tabor.  Then  I  could  trace  out  the  spot  where,  in  its  deep 
basin,  lies  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  which  I  am  to  visit  to-morrow. 
Next  is  old  Jebel-ea-Sheikh,  Hermon,  its  anows  gleaming  in  the  sunset. 
Next  the  spurs  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  so  on  round  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean again.  Did  not  Jesus  often  stand  here  ?  Let  me  solemnly 
retire  from  a  place  more  sacred  than  Piagah,  more  sacred  than  Sinai, 
and  fill  my  soul  with  such  memories  of  this  hour  as  will  arouse  the 
Christian  love  of  many  in  the  distant  land  over  which  that  sinking 
is  at  this  moment  shining  with  noonday  splendor. 


fis  at  this  moment  shin 
"  I  thought  of 
Of  lazaret 
His  name  wa 
HiB  praises  s^ 
His  youlhfi 
His  earliest 
n,  u  I  bowed  in  faith, 
"  This  voice  f 


"  I  thought  of  Jesus  In  the  vale 
Of  >(azaretb,  sweet  Nazareth ; 
His  name  was  murmured  in  its  fount. 
His  praises  swept  along  its  mount, 
His  youthful  feet  bad  trodden  here. 
His  earliest  thoughts  had  moved  in  prayer." 


"  This  voice  from  Nazareth,  I  heard, 
'  The  Vale  is  holy  to  our  youthful  Lobd  V  " 

Reclining  here  nnder  a  fig-tree,  while  the  natives  yonder  smoke 
their  poor  tobacco,  and  the  great  son  yonder  lowers  his  head  and  slantd 
his  rays  to  the  eastward,  let  me  give  the  season  to  a  comment  upon 
this  overshadowing  tree,  which  is  my  present  creditor  for  coolness 
and  use.  The  names  Jig  and  fig-tTse  are  spotted  here  and  there  all 
over  the  Bible;  referring  in  all  cases  to  Uie  Ficua  carica.  which  is 
now  under  observation.  The  country  of  the  Jews  ever  abound  ia  it 
(Deut.  viii.  8),  as  Moses  said  ;  and  Chaplain  Drake  justly  eays  (in 
Smi'Ji's  Dictionary)  "the  character  of  the  tree,  with  its  wide- 
spreading  branches,  accords  well  with  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
_tuime,  temah.  to  stretch  out."    People  here  still  call  the  fig  teen, 
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which  shows  how  the  old  names  stick.    In  fact»  a  name  is  as  much  a 
landmark,  when  applied  to  a  tree,  as  to  a  Masonic  grip. 

Gome  forth,  then,  old  companion,  my  pocket  Bible,  and  yield  the 
testimony  of  thy  many  voices  to  the  symbolical  value  of  the  fig-tree. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  prudery  of  our  first  parents,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  naked,  ''sewed  fig-leaves  together  and  made  them- 
selves aprons ''  (Genesis,  iii.  7),  I  summon  first  the  Prophet  Zec- 
hariah  (B.a  522),  who  so  forcibly  delineates  the  branch-type  of 
Jesus,  to  say  what  use  his  sacred  reed  makes  of  our  Ficus  ? 

Zechariah.  When  I  wrote,  Judah  had  but  just  returned,  few  and 
feeble,  from  Babylon,  but  buoyed  up  both  by  temporal  and  spiritual 
hopes.  To  increase  this  spirit  of  expectancy  in  them,  I  promised  that, 
although  now  the  trees  were  just  planted  and  the  foundation  just 
laid,  yet  in  the  good  time  coming  ''  they  should  call  every  man  his 
neighbor  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig-tree"  (ilL  10). 

Micah.  I  was  more  than  two  centuries  earlier  than  Zechariah 
(b.o.  740),  but  I  was  favored  to  witness  the  same  vision,  and  predicted 
that  they  should  sit  ''  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  and  none  should  make  him  afraid"  (iv.  4). 

Ezra,  When  I  wrote  of  the  peaceful  days  of  Solomon  (his  very 
name  denotes  peace),  I  could  find  no  better  image  of  safety  and  re- 
pose than  those  you  have  just  recorded ;  and  I  said, ''  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from 
Dan  even  unto  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  iv.  25). 
Yonder,  some  forty  miles  northeast,  is  Dan ;  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
southward  is  Beersheba.  (As  my  interlocutor  quoted  his  old  words 
he  seemed  to  sigh,  as  if  to  imply,  '^  But  that  was  more  than  four 
centuries  before  my  day  (b.o.  536).    Alas  for  the  bitter  change ! ") 

Jeremiah.  In  my  jeremiads  (B.C.  628),  I  symbolized  the  coming 
fury  of  the  avenging  Ood  in  the  fruit  of  this  useful  tree,  and  said, 
'^  The  Lord  will  surely  consume  them ;  there  shall  be  no  figs  on  the 
fig*tree,  and  the  leaf  (this  broad-lobed,  thick,  succulent  \ea£)  shall 
fade"  (viii.  13).  But  when,  thirty  years  later,  the  breaking  up  of  my 
nation  began,  and  the  best  of  us  had  been  deported  captives  to  Baby- 
lon, the  Lord  showed  me,  in  a  vision,  two  baskets  of  figs  set  before 
the  temple  (at  Jerusalem) ;  one  having  very  good  figs,  even  like  the 
figs  that  a^e  first  ripe ;  the  other  very  naughty  figs,  which  could  not 
be  eaten  for  badness.  By  the  good  figs  I  taught  that  portion  of 
Judah  who  were  captives,  that  in  their  foreign  homes  they  should 
find  hearts  to  know  God,  and  should  again  become  His  people,  and 
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oe  brought  back  with  prosperity  to  their  old  laud.  But  by  the 
naughty  figs  I  warned  the  residue  oi  Jerusalem,  who  remained,  that 
for  their  sins  they  should  yet  be  driyen  out  and  forever  cut  off  from 
the  favor  of  God  (chapter  xxiv). 

ffosea.  Yearning  to  awakei^  the  gratitude  of  my  people  toward 
"  Him  who  giveth,  upbraiding  not,"  I  compared  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, downtrodden  and  servile  as  she  had  been,  but  rich  and  happy  in 
my  love,  to  the  goodly  fruits  of  this  tree :  "  I  saw  your  fathers  as  the 
fii^t  ripe  in  the  fig-tree  at  the  first  time"  (ix.  10).  But,  alas,  their 
first-fruits  were  deceitful. 

Solomon.  Looking  over  "  the  fat  valleys*'  of  my  dominions  for 
figures  that  should  entice  the  spirit  of  my  love,  I  said,  "  The  fig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  come 
away  "  (Canticles  ii.  13). 

Other  ^vitnesses  abundantly  testify  to  this  fruit. 

The  next  day  (Monday,  May  16)  I  received  a  note  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Zelner,  English  Protestant  Missionary  here,  with  a  membership,  of 
some  five  hundred,  warning  me  against  going,  in  that  hot  weather, 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. .  His  apprehensions  of  danger,  from  fever  and 
sunstroke,  were  by  no  means  unfounded ;  yet  I  could  not  forego  my 
settled  purpose  to  visit  places  so  consecrated  to  Jewish  and  Christian 
history,  and  about  noon  I  started. 

The  name  Nazareth  is  often  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Masonic 
Lodges.  Mount  Tabor,  cxose  by,  is  used  by  Lodge  No.  65,  Massachu- 
setts. To  make  the  association  m'bre  intimate,  I  locate  here  the  names 
of  ten  well-known  Masons,  viz :  Charles  Vaill,  M.D. ;  Thomas  A.  Car- 
nahan ;  H.  G.  Hazelrigg;  John  F.  Sandford,  M.D. ;  Henry  C.  Banks; 
Lewis  A.  Rousseau ;  Ambrose  W.  Wilson ;  James  M.  Fuller ;  Horace 
Chase ;  William  T.  Anderson. 
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THE  B£A  OF  GAULSE. 


|T  such  a  convent  as  thJa  of  Nazareth  you  are  sure  of  find- 
ing  clean  beds,  good,  wholesome,  and  abundant  food,  marks 
of  courteous  attention,  and  no  questions  asked  in  relation 
to  your  religious  faith.    At  breakfast  I  had  fish,  mutton, 
eggs,  vegetables,  bread,  fruit,  wine  with  the  food,  and  cof- 
fee after  ii    Had  I  time  to  spare,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  week  with 
that  monk  who  wears  his  curiously-knotted  cable-tow  four  times 
around  his  body,  and  does  his  own  cooking. 

I  left  Nazareth,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter,  about  noon  on 
Monday,  and  reached  Tiberias  at  3  p.m.  The  ride  is  a  pleasant  one, 
having  the  companionship  of  Gana  of  Galilee,  Mount  Tabor,  the 
battle-field  of  Hattin,  and  above  all.  Mount  Hermon^  who  has  rarely 
been  out  of  sight  for  more  than  thirty  minutes  at  a  time 'since  I 
rounded  Mount  Ebal  two  days  ago.  If  that  calm,  solemn,  hoary 
head  of  Hermon  has  good  eyes,  at  his  age,  what  secrets  of  history  he 
ferrets  out,  looking  out  from  his  great  height  of  10,000  feet  clear 
over  this  country,  watching  every  company  of  travellers,  every 
change  of  seasons,  every  stormy  cloud — watching  the  approach  of  all 
invading  armies,  and  the  spires  of  smoke  sent  up  from  their  camp- 
fires  and  the  torches  they  put  to  habitations,  and  their  battle-fields, 
and  their  retreats — as  he  watched  Abram  with  his  followers  coming 
around  his  foot,  4,000  years  ago,  and  Jacob,  who  fied  eastward  in  the 
succeeding  century,  and  the  deportation  of  the  Jewish  exiles  twelve 
centuries  later,  and  their  happy  return — ^as  he  watched  Alexander 
and  Titus  and  the  Crusaders,  and  is  now  watching  nie.  With  all  his 
vigilance  and  careful  storing  up  of  historical  facts,  awaiting  the  first 
**  interviewer,**  the  old  mountain  (Jebel-es-Sheikh  they  call  him  here, 
the  Mount  of  the  Chief),  busies  himself  every  night  at  this  season, 
in  cooling  and  sending  down  'Hhe  dew  of  Hermon*'  (Ps.  cxxxiiL),  as 
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welcome  to  this  conntij  as  its  counterpart  is  fignratiyely  to  a  Fre» 
masons'  Lodge. 

The  frequent  and  copious  dews  and  fogs  of  Palestine — ^much  more 
abundant  than  one  would  suppose  in  such  an  arid  climate— have 
furnished  the  inspired  writers  with  many  of  their  beautiful  and 
expre.ssiye  figures.    Our  readers  will  of  course  recall  the  beautifol 
extract  from  Psalm  cxxxiii.,  introduced  into  our  ceremony  of  Entered 
Apprentice :  "  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion/'  eta    In  the  summer  the  dew  of  Pal- 
estine is  so  copious  as  to  supply  to  a  considerable  extent  the  absence 
of  rain,  and  becomes  important  to  the  farmer.    In  proof  of  this,  the 
well-known  sign  of  Gideon  may  be  adduced  (Judges  vi.  37,  etc.).   In 
the  diyine  blessing  (Genesis  xxyii.  28)  it  is  coupled  with  rain  or 
mentioned  as  a  prime  source  of  fertility.    Its  withdrawal  is  attributed 
to  the  divine  curse.    In  prophetic  imagery  it  becomes  a  leading 
object,  by  reason  of  its  penetrating  moisture  with  the  apparent  effect 
of  rain,  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  transient  goodness 
of  the  hypocrite.    In  several  places  it  is  named  as  a  token  of  ex- 
posure in  the  night. 

Every  traveller  remarks  upon  this  subject  of  dew.  Coming  to 
Shunem  on  Saturday  night,  my  coat  was  nearly  wet  through  with 
dew.  Like  the  person  in  Canticles  v.  2,  "  my  head  was  filled  with 
the  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.**  Some  of  the 
passages  where  the  dews  of  this  country  are  mentioned,  are  as  follows: 
"Your  goodness  is  as  the  early  dew"  (Hosea  vi.  4) ;  "will  be  as  the 
dew  unto  Israel"  (Hosea  xvi.  5) ;  "  His  body  (Nebuchadnezzar's)  was 
wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven"  (Daniel  iv.  33) ;  "  Thou  hast  the  dew  of 
thy  youth."  (Ps.  ex.  3.)  There  are  twenty-five  more  allusions  in  the 
Bible  to  the  word  dew.  I  observed  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  River  how 
the  dampness  of  the  dew  on  the  rocks  brings  out  the  remarkable 
figures  and  inscriptions  delineated  there.  At  Tiberias  I  noticed  the 
tents  of  a  party  encamped  there,  drenched  with  dew.  They  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  fall  of  rain  during  the  night  This 
is  the  same  affusion  so  often  referred  to  in  Scripture,  that  **  descended 
upon  the  mountain  of  Zion,"  recalling  the  expressions  in  Psalm 
cxxxiii.,  and  others. 

At  Cana  of  Galilee,  a  few  miles  east  of  Nazareth,  I  spent  an  hour 
under  the  shade  of  the  immense  cactus  hedge,  every  leaf  of  which  is  a 
vast  pincushion  stuck  full  of  needles,  enjoying  my  noontide  repast 
at  the  spring  of  water  historically  associated  with  the  performanoo 
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of  the  first  miracle  of  OhriBt  (John  ii.  1-11).  Her<.>  was  t.hat  "begin- 
ing  of  miracles  which  Jesus  did,  and  manifested  forth  his  gloiy.  and 
hiadiacipleabelievedonhim."  Every  recovered  limh,  every  spared  eye, 
every  purified  leper,  from  the  setting  out  npoo  the  divine  labor, 
proved  that  Jesus  came  "  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

The  place  itself  comes  very  accurately  under  the  poef  H  descrip- 
tion : 

^H  "  Here  is  a  vale,  sequestered,  green, 

^H  From  which  a  crystal  fonnt  is  welling 

^H  Its  silvery  tide,  whose  rippling  sheen 

^H  Over  the  tufted  marge  is  swelling." 

The  ranknesB  and  greenness  of  the  willows  here  recall  the  divine 
promiBe  to  his  people,  as  in  Isaiah  xliv.  4 :  "And  they  shall  spring  np 
as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  watercourses."  The  oleander 
blossoms  give  out  their  delicate  almond-like  fragrance  from  sach 
dense  clusters  as  hide  the  foliage  of  the  trees  that  bear  them  ;  and 
here  again  I  recognize  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  that  mingles  B<t 
delightfully  with  all  my  memoriea  of  the  Jordan.  I  can  indorse 
most  heartily  the  words  of  Jules  Michelet  when,  speaking  of  this 
bird,  he  says :  "  His  is  the  nocturnal  melody,  the  deep  poesy  of  the 
shadows,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  grand  effects  of  evening,  ths 
solemnity  of  midnight,  th?  aspirationa  before  dawn  ;  in  fact^  that 
infinitely  varied  poem  which  translates  and  reveals  to  us,  in  all  its 
changes,  a  heart  brimful  of  tenderness." 

The  remains  of  aqueducts  here,  and  in  connection  with  all  water- 
fountains  in  Palestine,  recall  what  occurs  to  me  in  every  large  place 
I  visit  in  the  East,  that  Roman  colonies  seem  always  to  have  supplied 
themaelvea  amply  with  water,  brought  oflien  from  great  distances  at 
vast  expense,  and  on  a  scale  far  beyond  anything  attempted  in  modem 
times.  The  old  Christians  here  were  tanght  to  believe  that  the  hot- 
apringa  a  few  miles  beyond  are  the  tears  of  angels.  The  town  of  Cana 
itself  is  a  wasted  city  with  but  few  inhabitants,  houses  without  men, 
land  utterly  desolate,  the  men  removed  far  away,  a  great  forsaking  in 
the  midst  of  the  land  I  (Isaiah  vi.  13.)  As  for  the  people,  I  must  not 
slander  my  fellow-men,  but  «r(7;  affirm,  using  sound  Scriptural  expres- 
sion too,  that,  though  they  had  washed  themselves  with  nitre  and  taken 
to  themselves  much  soap,  they  had  not  been  clean  (Jeremiah  ii.  22). 
B  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  where  Christ  laid  hia  clothea,  a  ohorcb 
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was  erected  a  thonaand  years  afterwaxd,  the  river  here  being  called 
ft  sting's-tkrow  across,  ao  here  at  Cuna,  to  which  place  he  came  from 
his  baptism,  a  three-daya  joamey,  the  people  profess  to  identify  every 
locality  on  which  he  sat,  stood,  or  worked  iu  hia  divine  miaaion. 

The  pomegranates  here  seeni  to  me  larger  and  finer  than  any  groves 
of  the  class  that  I  have  seen  in  Palestine,  I  mast  not  entirely  over- 
look the  fact  of  Bonaparte's  remarkable  defeat  of  the  Arab  troops 
close  by  here,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  1799 ;  but  will  Htimmon 
Mr.  Headley  to  recalleomeofits  incidents:  "The  whole  plain  was  filled 
with  marching  columns  and  charging  squadrons  of  wildly-gallopiog 
Steeds,  while  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  fierce  fire  of  musketry, 
amidst  wbich  was  now  and  then  heard  the  blast  of  thousands  of 
tmmpets  and  strains  of  martial  music,  filled  tbe  air."  With  ail  the 
horrors  of  these  eogagements  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  they 
were  spared  the  cold,  distressing  rains  that  always  follow  tbe  great 
battles  of  modem  times,  and  so  dreadfully  aggravate  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded.  In  their  three-days  fight  there  was  no  explosion  of 
artillery  to  shake  water  from  the  clouds.  In  fact,  the  Crusaders.  a.D. 
4099,  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  of  it  to  ameliorate  the  horrors 
of  their  July  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Passing  eastward,  the  next  place  of  special  interest  demanding  my 
pencil  is  the  battle-field  of  Hattin,  that  fatal  field  of  chivalry.  Peter 
the  Hermit,  who,  a  century  before,  stirred  tbe  heart  of  Europe  to  go 
crusading  hopelessly  against  the  Paynim  could  have  had  no  premoni- 
tion of  this  great  day  of  slaughter,  when  every  hollow  on  these 
elopes  became  a  Oolgotha.  a  place  of  skulls,  whose  bodies  were  dra^ 
ged  from  their  graves  by  beasts  as  an  abominable  branch  (Isaiah 
xiv,  19).  In  my  chapter  upon  Knight-Templary  more  will  be  found 
npon  this  society,  which  in  theory  was  an  embodiment  of  perfect 
truth,  justice,  mercy,  and  purity,  drawn  upon  the  only  model  that  his- 
tory affords,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  My  notes  during  a  brief  tarry  in  the 
battle-field,  bring  together  Ramleli,  Joppa,  Masada,  Acre,  Jerusalem, 
and  a  score  of  other  localities  sacred  to  their  memory.  Tbe  war- 
cries  of  the  Templars  were  Derts  vuU  (Ood  wills  it)  and  similar 
expressions.  The  names  of  distinguished  leaders  were  used  as  war- 
cries,  as  Scott  has  well  expressed  in  his  various  historical  novels. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  tbe  expression  "  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  " 
was  a  Templar  cry.  derived  from  the  initials  of  tbe  pbraee  Hieroao- 
lyma  est  perdila,  "Jerusalem  is  lost,"  altl.ongh  I  find  tbe  fact  stated 
in  the  papers,  and,  as  a  rule,  what  the  newspapers  say  is  time !    To  get 
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\  good  account  of  the  eiploits  of  tht;  Eoights  Templar  and  other 
msading  orders,  we  must  go  to  French  authora  rather  than  English- 
"he  reason  ia  a  national  one :  all  the  leaders  of  the  Crusades  were 
French;  the  architecture  introduced  into  the  Holy  Land  is  strictly 
French  {Norman) ;  the  langaage  apoken  by  the  Crusaders  waa  French ; 
and  in  foot  the  English  part  of  the  work  from  1099  to  1187  was 
qnite  insignificant.  To-day  there  are  no  anch  thoroughly  acientifio 
and  readable  books  on  the  Holy  Land  aa  those  of  Chateaubriand,  De 
Sanlcy,  Henan,  De  VogU^,  Lamartine,  and  a  host  of  French  authors, 
of  whom  acarcely  &  tithe  has  been  translated  into  our  own  tongue. 

A  nervous  writer  of  the  aeventeenth  century  sums  up  the  story 
of  Knight-Tern plary  in  a  dissertation  apon  their  troublous  reign, 
their  high  viilor,  their  alternate  changes  of  toil  and  fight,  foes  always  at 
hand,  but  succor  alar  off;  finally  overthrown  through  homebred  trea- 
son. The  tombs  of  the  later  heroes  of  this  Order  in  its  legitimate  sno- 
cesaion  ard  best  seen,  I  am  told,  in  the  splendid  church  of  St  John  at 
Valetta,  Malta,  where  four  hundred  of  them  lie  bnried  in  such  close 
embrace  that  the  slabs  of  besiutiful  parti-colored  marbles,  profusely 
■cnlptnred  with  heraldic  devices,  form  the  floor  of  that  edifi<ce,  as  those 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  line  the  western  alopea  of  Olivet  near  its  base. 
It  is  in  explanation  of  the  theory  on  which  these  warriors  fought 
and  lived  that  the  following  privUeges,  among  others,  were  secured 
to  them  by  law : 

1.  They  could  not  be  aued  for  debt. 

2.  They  were  esempt«d  from  interest  on  borrowed  money. 

3.  They  were  exempted  from  taxes. 

4.  They  could  sell  their  lands  without  asking  permission  from 
their  feudal  lord. 

6.  The  church  waa  under  pledges  to  anathematize  all  who  should 
dare  to  molest  them. 

6.  They  could  plead  spiritual  jurisdiction  alone. 

7.  All  their  sins  had  plenary  forgiveness  without  proof  of  peni- 
tence. In  an  uge  of  carnal  rule  such  privileges  as  these  must  have 
prompted  many  *■  to  go  to  the  wars." 

No  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  of  Knights  Templars  should 
tliink  of  visiting  London  without  taking  a  day  or  two  to  examine 
the  old  Temple  chnrch,  whose  foundations  were  laid  a.d.  1185.  A 
few  years  since,  this  venerable  edifice  underwent  a  reatoration  at  the 
coet  of  $260,000,  and  is  now  as  nearly  as  poasible  in  the  conditioa 
%  presented  at  ita  erection,  nearly  seven  centnries  ago.     It  is  known 
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that  when  the  Ord«r  of  Knights  Templars  was  destroyed  in  the  fif- 
teenth centnrjy  the  possession  of  this  building  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  company  of  lawyers,  who  have  held  it  with  their  successors  eyer 
since. 

Quaint  ancient  customs  are  maintained  there,  recalling  old  prac- 
tices and  forgotten  causes.  The  lawyers  dine  together,  two  by  two,  and 
the  fragments  are  given  to  the  servants,  who  are  styled j^ani^r^,  as  in 
the  Crusades.  Quarrelling,  murmuring,  and  insubordination  are  for- 
bidden, and  in  many  ways  the  influence  of  the  old  Masonic  system 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Knight-Templary  is  exhibited. 

The  harmony  of  the  proportions  of  this  old  building  and  its  fairy- 
like beauty  and  gracefulness  of  form  delight  every  beholder ;  but 
nothing  will  attract  the  eye  of  a  Knight  Templar  so  much  as  the 
sight  of  a  row  of  famous  monumental  effigies  of  secular  warriors, 
with  their  legs  crossed,  in  token  that  they  had  assumed  the  cross,  and 
taken  the  vow  to  march  to  the  defence  of  the  Cliristian  fiskith  in  Pal- 
estine. These  have  been  so  perfectly  restored  as  to  show  few  signs 
of  age  or  misuse. 

Almost  the  entire  history  of  this  heroic  band  is  local  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  necessity  of  affording  to  pilgrims 
from  Europe  protection  in  coming  from  the  sea-coast  to  Jerusalem, 
in  going  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  and  generally  in  passing  to 
and  from  the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  had 
been  plundered  and  subjected  to  various  outrages,  when,  in  the  year 
1118,  nineteen  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  l)y  the  Crusaders, 
it  was  proposed  to  organize  a  society  under  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  "  Poor  Soldiers  of  Jesus,"  whose  one  duty  it  should  be  to  clear  the 
road  of  marauders,  by  constituting  themselves  an  escort  for  all  such. 
So  small  was  the  beginning  of  an  Order  which  in  200  years  became 
the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  and,  unless  history  belies  them,  the 
most  licentious  organization  of  monks  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  name  Knights  Templars  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  buildings  allotted  to  the  valiant  and  magnanimous  Order 
were  contiguous  to  the  Temple  and  in  the  same  endosurb ;  while 
those  occupied  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west,  upon  the  adjacent  hill.  These  buildings,  it  is  claimed,  are  the 
same  now  styled  Mosk-el-Aksa,  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  great 
platform,  and  about  500  feet  from  the  site  of  King  Solomon's 
Temple. 

The  fortified  places  attributed  to    the  architectural  energy  and 
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skUl  of  the  Omsaders  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  at 
least  a  portion  of  these  are  accredited  to  the  Knights  Templars.  The 
charches  at  Lydda  and  Oibon,  the  Castles  of  Safed  and  Tibnin,  the 
ruined  forts  at  Masada  and  Kerak,  the  great  edifices  on  the  sea  near 
Csesarea,  and  very  many  other  constructions,  are  referable  to  these 
working  and  fighting  Knights. 

The  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  Order  occurred  in  July,  1187, 
on  Mount  Hattin,  near  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In 
a  great  battle  with  the  Saracens  commanded  by  Saladin  in  person, 
the  Christian  hosts  were  defeated,  nearly  all  of  them  slain  upon  the 
field,  and  the  remainder  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  Sultan  him- 
self or  in  his  immediate  presence.  The  description  of  this  battle, 
one  of  the  most  desperate  on  record,  has  occupied  the  pen  of  Mi- 
chau,  Prof  Bobinson,  and  other  writers  of  eminence,  but  the  story 
in  all  its  heroic  details  is  yet  to  be  written.  Though  treachery 
had  paralyzed  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  warriors,  excessive  heat 
unnerved  them,  and  the  want  of  water  parched  their  vitals  and 
glazed  their  eyes  with  despair,  yet  the  innate  valor  of  the  Knights 
and  the  chivalric  lessons  instilled  by  their  Order,  held  them  up ; 
they  clung  to  the  sacred  relic  which  was  their  banner,  to  the  very 
lasi^  and  fell  one  by  one  aix>und  it,  until  scarcely  a  man  was  left 
The  mountain-top  which  twelve  centuries  before  had  been  the  pulpit 
from  which  were  heard  those  divinest  utterances,  '^  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peace-makers,  the  meek,  the  mer- 
ciful," was  covered  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  for  the  Cross. 

I  have  written  a  summary  of  their  history  in  an  article  entitled 

SALADIN,  THE  ARAB   COKQUEROB. 

The  Sultan  Saladin  sprung  from  a  mountain  stock  beyond  the 
Tigris.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of  high  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Sultan  of  Bagdad.  Being  obliged  to  flee  from  Bagdad,  in 
consequence  of  a  personal  altercation  with  an  ofScer  of  justice,  he 
joined  Noureddin,  Sultan  of  the  Attabeks  of  Syria,  against  the 
Christians.  Here  the  young  Saladin  began  his  career,  which  at  first 
promised  but  little,  as  he  was  addicted  to  dissipation,  and  seemed 
averse  to  employment  His  first  military  fame  was  acquired  during 
the  defence  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  this  led  to  his  appointment 
to  the  post  of  vizier.  This  position  called  forth  the  best  traits  of 
his  character;  his  gravity,  liberality,  and  austerity  of  devotion 
marked  him  at  once  as  the  genius  of  the  age. 
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At  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Noureddin,  Saladin  was  made  his  sao- 
ce88or. 

At  the  death  of  King  Amaury,  of  Jemsalem,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Baldwin  lY.,  a  leper  in  person,  and  an  obstinate,  intractable  man, 
quite  unfit  for  the  station.  Becoming  blind  from  his  disease,  he  re- 
signed the  crown  to  Ouy,  of  Lusignan,  whose  only  irsits  of  char- 
acter were  haughtiness  and  most  disgusting  pride.  Thus,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Ohristian  empire  in  Palestine  demanded  its  best  de- 
fender, seeing  that  no  such  foe  as  Saladin  had  ever  before  opposed 
it,  the  crown  was  held  by  the  most  incompetent  king  of  the  entire 
series.  A  truce,  however,  was  entered  into  with  Saladin,  which,  had  not 
the  folly  of  one  of  the  Crusaders  broken  it,  might  have  been  main- 
tained long  enough  to  strengthen  all  their  defences,  and  even  perpet- 
uate the  Christian  power. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  reneiiral  of  the  war  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Christian  kingdom  were  these:Benaud,GountdeChat- 
illon,  was  lord  of  Kerak  and  other  castles  in  that  yicinity,  where  he  had 
associated  with  him  a  great  number  of  Templar  Knights.  Befiising 
to  acknowledge  the  truce  with  Saladin,  he  plundered  the  Mohamme- 
dan caravans  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  imprisoned  women  and  children, 
and  massacred  unarmed  men.  The  complaints  of  Saladin  were  dis- 
regarded, nor  could  the  commands  of  King  Ouy  himself  put  a  stop 
to  these  outrages.  Then  Saladin  declared  war  in  bitter  earnest, 
ravaged  Galilee,  besieged  Beyrout,  and  advancing  toward  the  castle 
of  Kerak,  had  nearly  taken  the  place.  Failing  in  this,  he  burned 
Nablous  and  Samaria. 

The  Christian  lords  at  this  time  were  in  a  most  frightful  state  of 
anarchy  among  themselves.  The  kingdom  was  covered  with  strong 
castles,  the  commanders  of  which  scarcely  recognized  the  authority 
of  the  king  himself.  The  barons  made  war  and  peace  at  their  own 
pleasure.  The  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  the 
other  military  Orders  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  sometimes 
shed  their  blood  in  quarrels  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  Dis- 
cipline had  degenerated  in  the  camp,  the  warriors  still  displaying  their 
natural  bravery.    None  knew  whom  to  obey  or  to  command. 

Amidst  all  these  calamitous  circumstances.  King  Baldwin  IV.,  who 
had  taken  away  the  authority  conferred  upon  Ouy,  died.  His  son, 
Baldwin  V.,  followed  him  speedily  to  the  grave.  Again  Ouy,  of  Ln- 
dgnan,  assumed  the  crown,  his  haughtiness  and  severity  being  in* 
creased  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career.    He  made  war  with  BtU» 
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irin,  O'/nnt  of  Tiberias,  and  the  disorder  and  agitation  of  the  king- 
dom beeame  greater  than  ever. 

All  this  was  made  available  to  the  revenge  of  Salodin.  He  gained 
ft  victory  in  Galilee,  May  1,  1167,  and  deatroyed  five  hundred 
KnightB  of  the  two  Orders.  The  terror  which  this  sanguinary  de- 
feftt  created,  apjtea^d  for  a  while  the  discords  of  the  country.  The 
King  became  reconciled  to  Baldwin,  and  the  two  awore  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  people  at  Jerusulem,  to  fight  in  unison  for  the  herit- 
Christ.  Saladiu  had  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  head  of  eighty 
iiionsand  horsemen,  and  was  advancing  around  the  northern  shores 
the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Ohristian  forces  should  rendezvous  on  the  plain  of  Sepphoris,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Nazareth.  Here  they  came  from  every  direction,  and 
Boon  an  army  of  fifty  thousand,  embracing  the  Kigbts  of  the  three 
Ordera,  the  troops  of  the  King  and  the  nohles,  the  garrisons  of  the 
ities,  and  all  Christians  able  to  bear  arms,  was  assembled.  The 
'ood  of  the  true  cross,  which  had  so  often  animated  the  Christiana, 
brought  from  Jernsalera,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
army. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Sepphoris,  Jnly  3, 1187,  and  it  was 
reeolved,  only  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  dissenting,  to  re- 
main in  camp  and  await  the  attack  of  Saladin  there.  Had  this  plan 
been  maintained,  doubtless  the  result  would  have  been  favorable  to 
the  Christians;  hut  the  fickle  King  Guy,  changing  his  mind  a  few 
honrs  afterward,  caused  the  advance  to  be  signalled  at  midnight  and 
the  camp  to  be  broken  up.  A  few  hours  brought  the  army  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  on  the  hilis  between  them  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  the  daring  resolution  waa 
formed  of  cutting  a  passage  through  them  to  the  waters  in  their  rear. 
A  desperate  contest  ensued,  in  which  Snladin  had  the  advantagei 
when  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

The  hours  of  darkness  were  full  of  hope  to  the  Saracens;  hnt  sad 
and  sinister  presentiments  deprived  the  Christians  of  their  couisge. 
Though  their  camps  resounded  with  the  noise  of  drums  and  trum- 
petfl,  it  was  only  tc  increase  their  alarm.  Daylight  was  the  signal  for 
their  utter  destruction.  Surrounded  upon  all  sides,  they  could  only  sell 
their  lives  dearly.  In  their  despair  they  endeavored  to  pierce  through 
the  battalions  of  the  enemy,  bnt  everywhere  were  met  with  an  invinci- 
ble resistanoe.  Consumed  wi  til  thirst,  faint  with  hunger,  they  saw  noth- 
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ing  around  them  but  burning  rocks  and  the  sparkling  swords  of  thdr 
enemies.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  only  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the 
Temple  were  left  of  all  that  mighty  host  These  had  performed  prod- 
igies of  valor  from  the  break  of  day.  Their  standard-bearer,  the  Bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  was  killed.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Bishop  of  Lydda, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  and  the  cross  captured.  Not  until  then  did 
these  good  swords  become  paralyzed.  Then  the  King  was  taken,  with 
Geoflfrey,  Grand  Master  of  ilie  Templars,  the  Count  of  Chatillon,  whose 
crimes  had  brought  this  sure  ruin  upon  the  land,  and  others  of  the  most 
illustrious  Knights  of  Palestine.  Only  Count  Raymond,  Prince  Bo- 
hemond  of  Antioch,  Renaud  of  Sidon,  the  young  Count  of  Tiberias, 
and  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  escaped.  The  prisoners  were  kept  in 
custody  until  next  day,  when  the  larger  number  of  them  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  command  of  Saladin  and  in  his  own  presence. 

The  cities  of  Palestine  soon  fell  into  his  hands.  Tiberias,  Ptole- 
mais, Nablous,  Jericho,  Ramleh,  Csesarea,  Joppa,  Arsuf,  and  Bey- 
rout,  soon  flaunted  the  yellow  standards  of  Saladin  upon  their  walla. 
Asculon  and  Gaza  followed ;  Emmaus  surrendered  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  in  October,  scarcely  three  months  from  that  dreadful  day  at 
Hattin,  Jerusalem  capitulated  to  his  power. 

To  establish  a  just  relationship  between  the  worthy  men  of  "  the 
Trowel  and  Sword"  of  the  present  day,  I  place  here  the  names  of  ten 
Freemasons,  equally  worthy  and  not  less  celebrated:  James  Penn, 
Giles  M.  Hillyer,  Henry  Wingate,  Thomas  Ware,  Thomas  Todd,  J. 
H.  Davis,  H.  B.  Parsons,  William  N.  Howe,  J.  A.  Dougherty,  P.  8. 
Carrington. 

Pushing  still  eastward,  I  await  with  warmest  anticipations  my  first 
view  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  My  advice  to  a  Christian  traveller,  whose 
stay  in  Palestine  is  limited  to  a  week  (and  this  is  the  maximum  of 
time  allotted  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  American  tourists  to  the 
Lands  of  the  Bible ;  three  months  to  Europe,  but  seven  days  to  Pal- 
estine!)— my  advice  to  such  is  to  land  at  Cailffa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel,  hasten  thence  to  Nazareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  give  all  attention  to  this  region.  Of  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  you  can  read  all  that  is  to  be  said ;  but  the  Sea  of  Galilee  you 
must  see  for  yourself,  to  form  a  true  idea  of  its  beauty.  Compara- 
tively few  visit  this  region  of  Syria,  and  the  field  for  exploration  is, 
therefore,  fresh  and  inviting.  It  is  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
principal  labors,  and  is,  therefore,  full  of  historical  interest  It  is 
the  most  fruitful  field  of  the  botanist,  mineralogist,  and  ichthyologilt 
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that  Palestine  alSbrds,  and  will,  therefore,  abundantly  stock  the 
albnm,  the  box,  and  the  note-book  of  the  scientific  tr&yeller.  Being 
remote  from  the  customary  routes  and  haunts  of  travellers,  its  people 
are  less  sophisticated,  have  suffered  fewer  changes  in  costume  and 
manners,  and  are  less  greedy  than  those  around  Jerusalem,  Damas- 
cus, eta  In  the  annoyances  of  beggars,  nowhere  so  pertinacious  and 
numerous  as  about  Jerusalem,  you  will  suffer  but  little  in  Galilee. 

Glorious  old  Hermon  lifted  his  cheerful  forehead  above  the  clouds 
and  threw  the  full  light  of  hia  snowy  front  upon  me,  on  the  left 
hand,  as  I  rode  forward ;  hill  after  hill  that  rose  upon  my  path  was 
surmounted,  but  still  no  Sea.  I  should  have  feared  that  we  had 
taken  the  wrong  pathway,  only  that  I  knew  too  well  the  points  of 
the  compass.  I  found  two  cisterns  that  travellers  describe  '^  covered 
with  large  perforated  stones  much  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes.** 
Stones  were  now  piled  thickly  around  me — ^black  basalt,  suggestive 
of  millstones,  and  the  Hauran,  and  metamorphic  geology,  and  cur- 
rents of  melted  lava,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  My  servant  Hassan 
now  imparted  to  me  a  fact  which  he  had  acquired  from  9k  fellah  upon 
the  way,  viz :  that  amongst  these  basaltic  rocks  snakes  abound.  (He 
calls  them  in  Arabic  by  some  guttural  word.)  It  may  be  so.  Per- 
haps the  rich  disintegrated  basaltic  soil  produces  plants  whose  seeds 
attract  mice,  moles,  and  other  vermin ;  and  the  mice  attract  the 
snakes.  Such  is  the  chain  of  connection  woven  by  nature.  This  idea 
seemed  original  with  myself,  but  since  Darwin's  last  book  is  issued  I 
find  a  similar  thought  Darwin  says  that  the  more  cats  we  have,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  mice ;  the  fewer  the  mice,  the  more  bumble-bees ; 
the  more  bumble-bees,  the  more  clover ;  the  more  clover,  the  more 
honey.  Ergo,  the  more  cats,  the  more  honey !  Q.B.D.  Dr.  Robinson 
says  he  started  a  wild  hog  here ;  but  the  only  specimens  of  the  hog 
family  that  I  saw  in  Palestine  were  some  wild  pigs  amongst  the  thick 
rock-heaps  near  Gebal,  six  weeks  ago. 

At  last,  and  suddenly,  the  calm  blue  basin  slumbering  in  placid 
sweetness  beneath  its  surrounding  wall  of  hills  burst  upon  me,  and 
I  found  myself  looking  down  upon  the  hallowed  scenes  of  the  Lord's 
ministry.  I  was  on  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  hijl,  across  which  the 
wind  from  the  heights  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sea  blew  fresh 
and  cool.  Below  me  was  a  narrow  plain  sloping  to  the  Sea,  whose 
beach  I  could  trace  to  its  northern  extremity.  At  my  feet  lay  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  the  only  remaining  town  on  its  shores,  enclosed  by 
crumbling  fortifications,  with  shattered  but  once  massive  round 
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bastions ;  the  only  remaining  town  of  nine  large  cities  and  nearlj 
twenty  flourishing  villages  that  once  fringed  this  beautifal  Lake  of 
Gennesaret. 

At  that  first  grand  and  resplendent  view  of  what  will  ever  be  to 
me  the  most  memorable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  I  burst  forth, 
involuntarily,  with  the  song  I  had  learned  three  months  before, 
while  lying  sick  in  my  berth  upon  the  Atlantic  steamer,  entitled 
"  Jesus  by  the  Sea ;"  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  until  I 
finally  lost  sight  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  three  days  later,  on  the  heights 
north  of  Safed,  that  melody  and  those  words  occupied  my  mind  as 
no  words  and  melody  had  ever  done  before. 

The  breeze  blew  so  freshly  upon  the  summit  of  that  hill  aboTe 
Tiberias,  and  indeed  imparted  so  grateful  a  coolness  to  my  blood,  that 
I  quite  forgot  the  warning  of  Mr.  Zellner,  the  English  Missionary  at 
Nazareth,  who  had  kindly  taken  the  trouble  that  morning  of  writing 
me  a  note  before  breakfast,  counselling  me  not  to  go  to  Tiberias  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heats  and  the  consequent  danger  of  fevers. 
Looking  down  upon  the  sparkling  sea,  it  was  hard  to  conceive  any 
thought  but  that  of  coolness.  But  I  soon  found  the  truth  of  Mr 
Zellner's  prediction.  For,  descending  by  the  zigzag  pathway,  I  had 
scarcely  reached  the  walls  of  Tiberias  when  my  lungs  were  so  op- 
pressed with  the  heat  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  what  I  had  experienced  at  the  Dead  Sea,  ten  days  before. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  is  the  hottest  place  on  the  surfetce  of 
the  earth,  but  my  own  observations  would  dictate  that  if  not  Tiberias, 
it  is  Jericho  !  No  wonder  the  Arabs  call  the  place  Tibereeah :  I  should 
soon  call  it  so  too,  were  my  lot  cast  there ! 

'  The  city  of  Tiberias  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
January  1,  1837.  The  walls  then  thrown  down  have  never  been 
rebuilt ;  and  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Mohammedans,  still  lies  in  ruins,  illustrating  that  pleasant  feature 
of  Turkish  character,  "  they  build,  but  never  rebuild-f*  As  I  entered 
the  city,  crossing  a  prostrated  marble  column,  once  the  subject  of 
artistic  skill  in  the  distant  quarries  of  Paros,  I  observed  a  large  open 
space,  where  this  portion  of  the  Tiberians  had  lived. 

My  search  for  quarters  was  at  first  a  failure.  I  was  taken  to  the 
Latin  convent,  a  cool  but  not  over-cleanly  place,  and  regaled  with 
lemonade  (never  lemonade  like  that  lemonade)  by  the  one  monk  who 
kept  it,  but  for  some  reason  (imparted,  no  doubt,  to  Hassan,  bat 
never  comprehended  by  me),  his  reverence  declined  to  accommodate 
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me  farther.  In  vain  I  expostulated  at  being  ejected  fivtm  that  apart- 
ment, whose  stone  walls,  six  feet  thick,  had  induced  tlie  thermometer 
to  sixty  degrees,  into  the  burning,  fiery  furnace  of  the  street  of  Ti- 
berias, where  Fahrenheit  iinmistakably  rose  to  115,  with  "  an  upward 
t«ndency,''  In  vain  I  protested.  The  gentleman  with  the  cable-tow 
four  times  around  his  body  had  a  heart  more  indurated  than  granite, 
and  polit«ly  but  firmly  insisted  on  my  leaving  him.  Could  it  have 
been  that  his  supply  of  lemonade  was  threatened  ? 

But,  after  all,  my  departure  from  that  one-horse  convent  was  for 
the  better,  for  Hassan  secured  for  me  the  house  of  Mr,  Wiseman,  a 
Hebrew  gentleman,  whose  name  is  given  by  travellers.  It  is  a  large, 
gubatantial  room,  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  stone  floors,  and 
walls  immensely  thick,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  having  ex- 
tracts from  the  Hebrew  Bible  nailed  on  the  door-posts.  For  ten 
francs  a  day  I  secured  the  whole  house,  three  meals  a  day  for  two  of 
us,  and  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  thrown  in.  Wiseman  and  his  wise 
woman  and  his  three  (married)  wise  daughters,  besides  the  rest  of  his 
Solomouic  offspring,  slept  outside  in  the  court  of  the  house,  and 
never  disturbed  me  during  my  stay.  The  meals  were  regularly 
served  (and  they  were  ample  and  good),  and  all  thiugs  were  agree- 
able. 

And  now,  being  comfortably  located  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  let  na 
attempt  a  description.  The  names  scripturally  applied  to  this  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  are — Sea  of  Oennesaret  (hake  v.  1,  1  Maccabees 
xi,  67) ;  Sea  of  Chinnerelh  and  dnneroth  (Numbers  xxxiv.  11,  Joshua 
xiL  3) ;  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matthew  iv.  18,  Mark  viL  31,  John  vi.  1) ;  and 
the  Sea  of  IHbertas  (John  vi.  1).  The  native  name  at  present  is 
Bahr  Tubariyeh,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  miles  long,  and  six  broad.  The  River  Jordan  runs  in  near 
the  northeast  corner,  and  passes  out  near  the  southwest  comer.  In 
its  relation  to  that  river,  it  is  a  mere  expansion  of  its  bed,  just  such 
a  sheet  of  water  as  the  Jordan  would  form  at  any  other  part  of  its 
long  course,  did  the  hills  recede  sufficiently  from  each  other  to  make 
such  an  expansion.     Its  area  is  about  sixty  square  miles. 

The  excessive  heat  of  Tiberias  and  the  whole  locality  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Sea  of  Gahlee  is  700  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  other  words,  were  a  canal  opened  to  connect 
the  two  bodies  of  water,  this  Sea  would  be  filled  to  the  depth  of  700 
feet,  covering  the  sites  of  Tiberias,  Medjel,  and  all  the  little  plains 
toand  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Sea.    A  person  going  from 
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this  place  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  actaally  travelling  toward  the  centre  of 
the  earthy  and  at  pretty  rapid  rate  too ! 

On  the  east  of  the  Sea  the  mountains  rise  about 2,000  feet,  without 
trees  or  grass,  and  are  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines.  All  the  clifils  and 
rocks  around  the  Sea  are  mostly  a  hard,  porous  basalt,  giving  a  vol- 
canic appearance  to  the  whole  basin.  The  water  is  sweet,  cool,  and 
transparent  The  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly,  and  has  a  beautiful 
sparkling  look  under  the  bright  sUn.  Fish  of  fourteen  species  greatly 
abound,  but  the  fishery  is  sadly  neglected.  A  few  men,  stripped 
naked,  stand  on  the  points  of  rocks,  as  I  had  seen  them  doing  dong 
the  Mediterranean  coasti  and  throw  hand-nets  over  the  fish  as  they 
approach.  Writers,  also,  describe  a  method  of  catching  the  fish  by 
poisoning  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  but  of  this  I  saw  nothing. 

Toward  evening  I  walked  down  the  beach  south  of  the  town  of 
Tiberias,  and  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  peculiar  shell  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  can  be  gathered  there  in  abundance.  It  is  a  small  purple 
shell  that  adheres  to  the  pebbles  in  shallow  water.  All  the  dead  shells 
are  perforated  by  a  borer  which  has  unceremoniously  intruded  in  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  their  mysteries  and  destroyed  them.  The 
water  shelves  off  so  gradually  from  the  shore  that  a  man  can  wade, 
in  places,  for  a  hundred  yards  before  going  out  of  his  depth.  In  pass- 
ing along  this  side  of  the  town,  I  observed  the  many  traces  of  ruina 
described  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  others,  which  evidently  belonged  to 
the  ancient  city,  and  proved  that  it  extended  much  farther  south 
than  at  present.  These  ruins  consist  mostly  of  foundations,  with 
traces  of  walls,  heaps  of  stones,  and  a  thick  wall  for  some  distance 
along  the  Sea.  Near  the  middle  lie  several  scattered  columns  of  gray 
granite,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  at  some  distance  a  single  soli- 
tary column  is  still  standing.  Among  the  threshing-floors  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town  are  two  blocks  of  a  column  of  polished  red 
Syenite  granite,  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  down  the  beach  nearly  to  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  emerges  from  the  Sea,  and  took  a  bath  in  the  sweet,  trans- 
parent water.  Here  the  shore  presents  a  hedge  of  oleanders  (called 
by  the  natives  Difleh),  now  in  their  fullest  bloom.  This  shrub  grows 
in  the  torrid  climate  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  and  is  crowded  with  blossoms  of  a  massiveness  and 
size  that  I  had  no  conception  of.  It  is  worth  going  all  the  way  to 
Galilee  to  view  the  oleander  hedges  in  the  month  of  May. 

In  this  moming''8  ramble  the  Hot  Baths  constitute  a  prominent 
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object  They  are  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  They  flow  out>  some 
four  of  them,  from  black  and  brittle  snlphnrons  rocks,  and  eleyate 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  144®  Fahrenheit.  I  could  not  bear 
to  dip  my  hand  in  it,  except  with  a  hasty  withdrawal ;  and  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  immerse  my  naked  foot  in  one  of  the  springs,  nearly  cost 
me  my  toe-nails.  The  taste  is  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  quite  as 
much  so,  I  think,  as  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  is  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur  about  it.  Crawfish,  that  some  one  had  thrown  in 
the  springs,  lie  at  the  bottom,  red  as  boiled  lobsters.  The  water  de- 
posits a  sediment  as  it  runs  down  to  the  sea.  Evidently  the  springs 
contain  different  chemical  constituents,  for  the  sediment  from  one 
spring  is  white,  from  another  greenish,  firom  another  reddish  yellow,  etc. 
Over  the  most  northern  of  the  springs  is  a  building,  now  wretch- 
edly dilapidated,  which  was  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  about  the 
year  1834.  The  birds  have  built  their  nests  in  the  ornamental  work 
of  the  cornices.  The  roof  leaks  in  every  part  The  tesselated  pave- 
ment is  but  a  trap,  the  loose  tessera  fiyiug  up  and  catching  the  feet 
A  miserable  rascal  controls  the  concern.  He  gave  me  the  stingiest 
cup  of  coffee  that  I  found  in  Syria,  and  grumbled  the  loudest  when 
I  paid  him  twice  as  much  as  it  was  worth.  Thirty-one  years  ago 
(1838),  Dr.  Bobinson  described  this  bath-house  thus :  "  The  princi- 
pal bath  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building,  consisting  of  a  large 
circular  apartment,  with  a  marble  pavement  all  around  the  circu- 
lar reservoir  in  the  middle,  to  which  several  steps  lead  down.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  columns.  In  the  same  building  are  private 
rooms  for  wealthier  guests,  furnished  in  an  uncommonly  good  Oriental 
style.  In  one  was  a  large  and  beautiful  bath  of  white  marble.**  I 
copy  this  sentence  to  enable  me  to  point  to  what  changes  thirty  years 
produce  in  Syria.  Now  all  is  dilapidated,  tumbling  to  pieces.  About 
a  hundred  yards  farther  south  some  one  is  erecting  a  really  hand- 
some stone  house,  just  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  If  designed  for  a  win- 
ter retreat  for  invalids,  I  can  heartily  recommend  it. 

.1  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  innermost  bath-room  by  the  warning 
word  ffareem,  implying  that  women  were  bathing  that  morning.  A 
Qerman  gentleman  had  pitched  his  tent  upon  a  rise  of  ground  a  few 
steps  northwest  of  the  bath-room,  and  although  he  had  no  language 
in  which  I  could  converse,  yet  his  evident  pleasure  at  meeting  me, 
and  the  sympathy  expressed  in  my  face  at  the  sight  of  his  swollen 
and  fevered  wrists,  made  the  call  mutually  profitable.    Surely,  if 

there  is  icuiything  in  hot  medicated  baths  for  rheumatic  diseases, 
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that  poor,  lonely  foreigner  has  long  ere  this  gone  home  cared.  The 
baths  are  regarded  as  efSoacions  in  rheumatic  complaints  and  cases 
of  debility,  and  are  visited  principally  in  July,  says  Dr.  Bobinson,  b} 
people  from  all  parts  of  Syria.  They  are  mentioned  by  Josephna 
{Antiquities  xviii.  2,  3),  who  says  'Hhere  are  warm-baths  at  a  littl« 
distance  from  Tiberias,  in  a  village  named  Emmaus;"  in  other  places 
he  speaks  of  them  more  definitely.  The  Arabic  name  for  them  if 
Eanimam,  much  like  the  Hebrew  word ;  both  words  signify  warm^ 
baths. 

What  a  speculation  it  would  be  for  a  few  really  energetic^  well- 
educated  physicians,  with  a  moderate  capital,  to  build  here  good 
bath-houses  and  a  hotel,  and  let  the  travelling  world  know  it.  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  their  wildest  anticipations  would  be  realized  by 
a  rush  of  patients ;  and  if  the  waters  be  in  reality  as  efficacious  as 
they  have  been  deemed  for  nineteen  centuries,  the  fame  of  all  other 
hot-springs  in  the  world  would  be  eclipsed  by  them.  For  only  sit 
with  me  here  for  an  hour,  upon  this  spur  of  the  hills,  that  gives  so 
•commanding  a  view  of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings ;  open  the 
Bible  by  my  side,  and  let  us  read  together  all  the  wonderful  events 
associated  with  these  placid  waters  before  us.  It  is  enough  to  make 
a  sick  man  well  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the  history  together.  Shall 
I  point  them  out  to  you  ? 

Off  there  to  the  right  (as  we  sit  facing  the  east),  where  that  little 
boat  has  gone  across  the  lake  for  its  matutinal  load  of  wood,  is  the 
scene  of  that  memorable  event,  the  restoration  of  the  two  demoniacs 
who  lived  in  the  tombs.  Then  from  that  precipice  the  herd  of  swine 
ran  violently  down  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  Turning  more 
to  the  left,  we  discover  the  hallowed  spots  consecrated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  went  there  at  night,  alone,  and  "  continued  all 
night  in  prayer."  Heaven  has  been  drawn  very  near  to  earth  on  the 
summits  of  those  black,  furrowed,  basaltic  knobs. 

"  Its  stars  on  heaven's  broad  pages  write 
How  Jesus  prayed  beneath  their  light.** 

Turn  a  little  farther,  and  there  opens  before  us,  near  the  shore,  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Sea,  a  meadow-place,  tolerably  level 
This  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  men 
with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  We  gaze  long  and  earnestly  upon  that 
meadow,  where  "  there  was  much  grass."    There  is  a  clump  of  palm* 
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trees,  appearing  very  picturesque  in  the  distance,  and  a  group  of 

Arab  tente.  ' 

Still  more  to  the  left,  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  from  the  north 

is  distinctly  visible,  bearing  northeast  by  north,  with  the  piiiiu  just 
described  extending  from  it  eastward.  We  know  that  only  a  mile  or 
two  np  that  river,  and  lying  npou  both  sides  of  it,  was  the  ancient 
city  of  Bethsaida  (the  "  fish- town")  of  Peter,  James,  and  John. 
There  Jesus  healed  a  blind  man.  To-morrow  I  will  visit  a  site 
so  hallowed. 

Still  more  to  the  left,  and  the  projecting  point  of  Tell  Hum  is  seen. 
I  shall  find  it  to-morrow,  strewn  with  fragments  of  capitols,  friezes, 
and  sarcophagi,  and  shall  accept  the  theory  with  but  little  hesitation 
that  this  is  ancient  Caperiiauvu 

Turning  yet  more  to  the  left  (the  westward),  and  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  opens  before  ns,  a  green,  marshy  plain,  called  by  tlie 
ves  El-Qhuiceir,  whose  eastern  extremity  is  marked  by  the  build- 
atyled  Khan  Minyeh,  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be  Caper- 
_  71,  and  over  whose  northwestern  corner  hangs  the  "  city  that  is 
aet  upon  a  hill,"  Safed.  Beyond  this  fertile  prairie,  and  high  above 
it,  towers  the  long  face  of  snowy  Hermou,  in  beautiful  relief,  against 
the  deep  blue  sky.  Although  forty  miles  distant  from  us,  it  seenu 
scarcely /owr.  This  plain  is  exceedingly  well  watered  and  produc- 
tive, the  soil  being  a  rich,  black  mould.  Josephns  describes  it  as  a 
paradise. 

Still  more  to  the  left,  and  the  little  village  of  El-Medjel  is  all  thai 
remains  to  represent  ancient  Mugdala,  the  honse  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene; that  name  familiar  and  loved  throughont  Christendom.  It 
is  truly  but  a  squalid  and  filthy  coUection  of  hovels,  witli  one  watch- 
tower  to  remind  us  of  former  greatness. 

Still  more  to  the  left,  and  turning  so  tax  that  the  town  of  Tiberiaa 
iteelf  will  be  on  our  right,  we  recall  the  Hill  of  Hattin,  famous  not 
only  for  the  disastrous  battle  of  July  6th,  1187,  alluded  to  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  but  still  more  as  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  Sermo7i  on  the  Mount,  from  which,  iudeed,  it  is  styled 
the  Mount  of  Beatiludes. 

Is  not  such  a  panuranu  worth  of  a  visit?  For  my  own  port,  I 
could  have  spent  weeks,  an^  even  months,  here — hot  aa  it  was — 
lying  by  in  tlit  fieroenesa  of  noon,  and  giving  my  morning  and 
evening  hours  Ui  the  contemplation  of  scenes  so  dear  to  tbesonta 

giithful  CI  •  ijitians.   It  ie  enough  to  know  that  of  all  the  thirty-fin 
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miracles  of  Jesus,  the  following  are  associated  with  this  place  and  iti 
immediate  vicinity : 

No.    3.  MiraculoQS  draught  of  fishes.    Luke  6th. 

Na    4.  Curing  the  demoniac.    Mark  1st. 

No.    5.  Curing  the  fevered  woman.    Matt  8th. 

No.    6.  Curing  the  leper.  (In  the  vicinity.)  Luke  6th. 

No.    7.  Curing  the  paralytic.    Matt  9. 

No.    9.  Curing  the  withered  hand.    Luke  6th. 

No.  10.  Curing  the  centurion's  servant    Luke  7th. 

Nfo.  12.  Curing  the  blind  and  dumb  demoniaa    Luke  11th. 

No.  13.  Stilling  the  tempest    Mark  4th. 

No.  14  Curing  the  demoniacs.  (In  the  vicinity.)  Matt  8th. 

No.  15.  Curing  the  woman  twelve  years  afflicted.     Luke  8th. 

No.  16.  Raising  the  damsel  from  the  dead.     Luke  8th 

No.  17.  Restoring  to  sight  two  blind  men.    Matt  9th. 

No.  18.  Curing  a  dumb  demoniac.    Matt  9th. 

No.  19.  Feeding  the  five  thousand.    John  6th. 

No.  20.  Walking  upon  the  sea.    John  6th. 

No.  22.  Curing  the  deaf  stammerer.  (Vicinity.)  Mark  7th. 

No.  23.  Feeding  the  four  thousand.  (Viciniiy.)  Mark  8th. 

No.  24.  Curing  the  blind  man.    Luke  8th. 

No.  26.  Curing  the  lunatic  child.  (In  the  vicinity.)  Mark  9th. 

No.  26.  Securing  the  tax -money.    Matt  17th. 

No.  35.  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes.    John  21st 

Thus  we  see  that  twenty-two  out  of  the  thirty-five  miracles  (dis- 
tinctly defined)  of  our  Lord,  were  done  at  or  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Some  travellers  seem  to  regret  the  great  changes  time  has  produced 
here.  That  this  mean  little  town  of  Tiberias,  and  that  horrid  mass  of  filth 
yonder,  styled  M-Medjel,  should  represent  the  twenty-seven  fiourishing 
towns  and  villages  of  the  days  of  Josephus,  is  certainly  suggestive  of 
mournful  refiections.  That  these  four  little  skiffs  should  represent  the 
great  fleets  of  Roman  times,  and  the  few  poor  naked  fishermen  the 
whole  fraternity  of  fishers  out  of  whom  so  many  of  the  disciples  were 
chosen,  gives  us  a  startling  contrast,  to  be  sure.  But  to  my  mind, 
there  is  a  fitness  in  all  this,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  changed — 
in  my  day,  at  least  That  great  pelican  yonder,  whose  young  ones  are 
waiting  in  their  nest  upon  Mount  Carmel,  forty  miles  away,  for  the 
load  of  fish  that  God  will  give  her  in  reward  for  her  maternal  toil — 
that  solitary  and  industrious  bird  is  to  me  the  best  emblem  of  the 
8ea  of  Galilee,  a  better  representative  than  the  new  generation  bus- 
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tliiig  with  life  aud  activity,  which  ia  promised  ns  by  enthusiaatio 
»rit«rH,  in  the  days  when  "  Israel  shall  returc,"  and  the  Laud  of 
Promige  become  once  more  the  Land  of  Fulfilment. 

To  givt!  an  idea  of  the  extreme  swiftness  of  the  Jordan,  which 
runs  oat  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  refer  to  a  book  which  was  very  cele- 
brated Id  its  day,  Eothen,  by  Eingalake.  This  river  is  bo  narrow,  and, 
to  an  American's  eye,  accnstomed  to  look  across  great  streama,  so 
insignificant,  that  the  real  force  of  the  passage  commemorated  in 
the  Fellow-Crafts  degree  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  when  he  views  it. 
The  inquirer  may  aak,  as  I  have  been  asked  many  times.  How  could 
a  mere  brook  of  aixty  or  eighty  feet  in  width  stop  the  despairing 
fugitives  who  had  Aowe  before  them  aud  t/e,«(rMc^i<wi  behind?  Why 
not  spring  into  the  river,  and  swim  it  at  every  hazard? 

The  reply  ia,  on  account  of  the  tremeinlims  current,  the  extreme 
Bwiftncaa  of  the  Jordan.  Falling  at  a  descent  of  more  than  ten  feet 
to  the  mile,  this  deep  and  rapid  river  ia  a  very  river  of  death  to  Ati 
ordinary  swimmer.  To  swim  a  stream  ia  a  rare  thing  in  warfare,  and 
cansea  heavy  loea.  In  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  nearly  the  whole 
Christian  army  perished  before  Damietta,  in  an  attempt  to  swim  a 
narrow  canal,  not  awift  nor  deep.  In  fact,  it  ia  admitted  by  all  mili- 
tary writers  that  crossing  a  atream  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  is  one  of 
the  gravest  of  problems.    But  to  our  quotationa : 

The  author  of  the  work  referred  to  visited  Palestine  about  1840, 
and  ma<le  some  highly  original  and  interesting  notes  of  his  journey. 
He  came  down  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  a  company  of  servante, 
on  the  ea*t  of  the  Jordan,  and  crossed  about  five  miles  from  its 
month.  Here,  he  saya,  a  body  of  water  about  equal  to  the  Thames 
at  Eton,  but  confined  within  a  narrower  channel,  poured  down  in  a 
cnrrent  so  awift  and  heavy  that  the  idea  of  pasaing  with  laden  bag- 
gage-horses waa  utterly  forbidden.  He  thinkfl  he  could  have  swum 
across  faimeelf,  and  probably  might  have  swum  hia  horse  over,  but  it 
wonld  have  been  madness  to  attempt  the  powerful  stream  at  that 
place.  Meeting  a  camp  of  Arabs,  however,  he  succeeded  by  their 
aid  in  crossing:  and  here  ia  his  story: 

"The  Arabs  now  went  to  work  in  right  earnest  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  They  had  brought  with  them  a  great  number  of 
the  skine  which  they  use  for  lurrying  water  in  the  desert ;  these  they 
filled  with  air,  and  fastened  eeveral  of  them  to  small  boughs  which 
Ihey  cut  from  the  banks  of  the  river.    In  this  way  they  constructed 
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ft  raft  not  more  than  about  four  feet  square,  but  rendered  btiojaiit 
by  the  inflated  skius  which  supported  it.  On  this  a  portiou  of  my 
^'I'ggi'ge  was  placed,  and  waa  firmly  tied  to  it  by  the  cords  used  on 
my  pack-saddles.  The  little  raft,  with  its  weighty  c&rgO)  waa  tliea 
gently  lifted  luto  the  wat^r,  and  I  hud  the  satisfaction  to  see  tbat  it 
flouted  well. 

"Twelve  of  the  Arabs  now  stripped,  and  tied  inflated  ekins  to 
their  loins ;  six  of  the  men  went  down  into  the  river,  got  in  front  of 
the  little  raft,  and  palled  it  off  a  few  feet  from  the  bank.  The  other 
nx  then  dashed  into  the  stream  with  load  shouts,  and  swum  along 
after  the  raft,  pnshing  it  from  behind.  Off  went  the  craft  in  capital 
style  at  first,  for  the  stream  was  easy  on  the  eastern  side;  but  I  saw 
that  the  tug  was  to  come,  for  the  main  torrent  swept  ronud  in  a 
bend  near  the  western  biink  of  the  river. 

"The  old  men,  with  their  loog  gray  grisly  beards,  stood  shouting 
and  cheering,  praying  and  commanding.  At  length  the  raft  entered 
npon  the  difficult  part  of  its  course ;  the  whii'ling  stream  seized  and 
twisted  it  about,  and  then  bore  it  rapidly  downward ;  the  swiaunors 
flagged,  and  seemed  to  be  beat  in  the  struggle.  Bot  now  the  old  men 
on  the  bank,  witli  their  rigid  arms  uplifted  straight,  sent  forth  a  cry 
and  a  shout  thut  tore  the  wide  air  into  tatters.  The  swimmers,  one 
moment  before  so  blown  and  so  weary,  found  lungs  to  answer  the 
cry,  and  shouting  back  the  name  oHliBir  great  deelror/er,  they  daaheH 
on  through  the  torrent,  and  bore  the  raft  in  safety  to  the  western 
bank. 

Afterward  the  swimmers  returned  with  the  raft,  and  attached  to 
it  the  rest  of  my  baggage.  I  took  my  seat  upon  the  top  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  raft,  thus  laden,  passed  the  river  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  some  struggle  as  before.  The  skins,  however,  not  being  perfectly 
air-tight,  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their  buoyancy,  so  that  I,  as  well 
B£  the  luggage  that  passed  on  this  last  voyage,  got  wet  in  the  waters 
of  Jordan.  The  raft  could  not  be  trusted  for  another  trip,  and  the 
rest  of  my  party  passed  the  river  in  a  different,  and  (for  them)  much 
aafer  way.  Inflated  skins  were  6«tened  to  their  loins,  and,  thus  sup- 
ported, they  were  tugged  across  by  Arabs  swimming  on  either  side  of 
them.  The  horses  and  mules  were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  forced 
to  Hwim  over;  the  poor  beasts  had  a  hard  struggle  for  their  lives  in 
that  swift  stream,  and  I  thought  that  one  of  the  horses  would  haye 
beoD  Irowned,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  western 
bank,  and  the  stream  bore  him  down.    At  last,  however,  be  BTom 
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bMb  to  the  side  from  which  he  had  come.  Before  dark  all  hod 
passed  the  river." 

I  have  never  seen  anything  that  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  this  re- 
mark uble  river  aa  the  passage  cit«d. 

If,  as  is  believed,  the  national  pecaliaritics  of  the  Swiss,  Irish,  and 
other  airs  are  somehow  associated  with  the  natural  ecenery  in  which 
they  originated,  and  amidst  which,  for  many  ages,  they  have  been 
played  and  sung,  it  would  be  a  question  of  no  small  interest — What 
was  the  character  of  the  melodies  that  once  vibrated  along  the  shores 
of  Galilee? 

This  thought  possessed  mysonl  that  calm,  bright  morning  in  May, 
1868,  when  I  left  the  village  of  Tiberias,  passed  through  its  broken 
walla,  and  rode  south,  along  the  pebbly  beach  of  the  charming  Sea  of 
Galilee.  On  my  right  the  basaltic  monntains  lifted  themselves  ft 
thousand  feet  or  more,  showing  in  their  mighty  escarpments  num- 
berless tombs,  wherein  once  reposed  the  ashes  of  princes  and  rnlera. 
On  the  left  was  that  most  beautiful  of  all  lakes,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  of  tlie  Redeemer  of  man,  and  styled  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  The  season  was  the  most  propitious.  The  oleanders 
which  line  the  shore,  and  lift  their  dense  foliage  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  were  full  of  blossoms,  fragrant  with  odors  and  melo- 
dions  with  song.  The  waters  abound  with  fishes,  representing  many 
different  classes  in  ichthyology,  one  sort  of  which  lay  thickly,  almost 
tonohing  each  other,  at  the  margin  of  the  shore,  and  conld  not  he 
persuaded,  so  tame  were  they,  that  man  was  their  natural  enemy. 
Tlie  small  purplish  shell,  so  abundant  in  those  waters,  adhered  to 
every  pebble  along  the  beach,  rendering  it  an  easy  matter  for  the 
collector  to  fill  his  pouch  without  wetting  his  feet.  The  morning 
Bun,  that  had  jnst  mounted  the  hills  of  Bashan,  began  to  throw  hia 
rays  upon  the  glossy  surface  of  the  lake,  making  it  glow  like  a 
furnace,  and  startling  the  many  birds,  pelicans,  didappers,  etc.,  that 
had  been  solemnly  enjoying  their  matutinal  meal  ont  of  the  abund- 
ance below.  The  shepherd  boys  were  calling  to  each  other  from  the 
summit  of  one  ledge  to  another,  and  arousing  my  never-satiated 
astonishment  at  the  distance  at  which  sounds  can  be  heard  in  that 
clear  atmosphere. 

Amidst  the  profusion  of  novel  and  interesting  sights  and  sonnds, 
the  question  occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  have  stated  in  the  para- 
graph above,  viz :  Whot  was  the  character  of  the  melodies  that 
vibrated  along  these  hallowed  shores  in  the  days  of  the  ancients? 
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Is  there  anything  in  the  music  of  our  time  analogous  to  it  ?  While 
considering  these  topics  of  inquiry,  my  voice  involuntarily  attuned 
itself  to  the  well-known  Sunday-school  air  written  by  Pro£  Boot,  and 
known  as  "  Jesus  by  the  Sea.** 

I  had  committed  to  memory  the  words  and  melody  of  this  pretty 
Bong  while  lying  in  my  berth  on  the  ocean  steamer  four  weeks  before, 
during  a  storm  at  sea.  The  stately  measures  had  attuned  themselves 
to  the  swash  of  the  ocean  billows,  to  the  songs  of  the  sailors,  to  the 
rush  of  steam,  to  the  rattling  of  cordage,  to  the  majestic  movements 
of  the  ship  itsel£  It  had  become  indelibly  associated  in  my  mind 
with  all  the  sights  and  sounds  familiar  to  those  who  ^^go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,**  who  "  do  business  in  the  great  waters.^'  The  day 
of  my  arrival  at  Tiberias,  as  my  longing  eyes  first  caught  sight  of 
that  most  beautiful  of  lakes  (the  Sea  of  Gktlilee),  I  had  formed  the 
determination,  so  £Eur  as  in  me  lay,  to  associate  Jesus  Ohrist  ttnih 
tvery  locality  around  its  shore  in  which  he  had  done  any  wonderfal 
works.  Sitting  now  above  the  oleanders,  on  that  charming  May 
morning,  I  sang  the  first  verse : 

'^  Oh !  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  as  He  sat  beside  the  Sea, 
Where  the  waves  were  onljr  murmuring  on  the  stnmd ;  * 

When  He  sat  within  the  boat, 

On  the  silver  wave  afioat, 
While  He  taught  the  waiting  people  on  the  land. 

"  Oh !  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  by  the  Sea, 

Oh !  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  by  the  Sea; 
And  I  love  the  precious  word 
Which  He  spake  to  them  that  heard. 

While  He  taught  the  waiting  people  by  the  SeaT 

The  location  of  this  passage  is  at  or  near  the  ancient  city  of  Caper- 
naum. Iq  the  13th  chapter  of  Matthew  we  learn  that  the  incident 
occurred  "  the  same  day"  in  which  He  performed  sundry  miracles 
at  Capernaum.  Writers  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  locality  of 
Capernaum ;  but  late  explorers  have  set  it,  as  my  own  conclusions 
do,  at  yonder  point  of  land,  two  miles  west  of  Jordan.  The  place  ifl 
heaped  up  with  masses  of  buildings  in  marble,  elegantly  carved,  and 
proving  that  this  was  once  the  emporium  of  the  Sea.  The  -Scriptural 
words  upon  which  the  lines  are  founded  are:  "Great  multitudes  were 
gathered  together  with  Him,  so  that  He  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat; 
and  the  whole  multitude  stood  still  oji  the  shore"  (Matthew  xiiL  2). 
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FAiid  now  I  will  sing  tae  Becond  verae : 

"  Oh !  I  loTc  to  think  of  Jesus  as  He  walked  upou  the  Sm, 
When  the  waves  were  rolling  fearfully  and  grand; 

How  the  winds  and  waves  were  still. 

At  the  bidding  of  His  will, 
While  He  brought  His  loved  disciples  safe  to  land. 

"Oh I  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  by  the  Sea, 
Oh !  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  by  the  Sea ; 

How  He  walked  upon  the  wave. 

His  beloved  ooes  tx)  save, 
While  He  brought  them  safely  o'er  the  stormy  sea. 

To  locate  the  scene  of  this  Btupendous  miracle  we  have  only  to 
tnrn  the  eye  upon  that  meadow  place,  lying  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  at  the  east  side,  now  the  location  of  an  Arab  encampment, 
whose  tents  we  can  see  at  this  distance.  There  is  the  hallowed  table 
where  the  Lord  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  The  multitnde  being  all  Dlled,  He  directed  His  disciples  to 
get  into  their  boat,  and  cross  over  to  the  plain  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  Sea,  called  "  the  land  of  Geuneaaret,"  now  yellow  with  its 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  musical  with  the  harvest  songs  of  the 
reapers,  as  1  shall  hear  when  I  cross  it  to-morrow.  Upon  that 
indentation  there  where  the  sea  washes  the  land,  occurred  the  miracle 
of  stilling  the  tempest,  although  not  at  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  placid  little  bay  presents  none  of  the  agitations  of  that  fearful 
honr;  but  we  know,  from  the  experience  of  travellers,  that  the  gusta 
which  rush  down  through  the  ravines  in  the  East  do  distract  the 
waters  precisely  as  in  Scriptural  days,  rendering  them  very  unsafe  for 
the  small  craft  that  still  snil  upon  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  third  versg  will  now  have  my  attention: 

"  Oh  I  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  as  He  walked  beside  the  Sea, 
Where  the  fishers  spre-ad  their  nets  upon  the  shore; 

How  He  biide  them  follow  Him, 

And  forsake  the  piiths  of  sin. 
And  to  be  His  true  disciples  evermore. 

"  Oh !  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  by  the  Sea, 
Oh  1  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  by  the  Sea ; 

And  I  long  to  leave  my' all. 

At  the  dear  Redeemer^  call. 
And  His  true  disciple  evermore  to  bt" 
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Yonder  is  the  point  where  the  Joi-dan  runs  into  the  Sea.  Here 
•Jesna,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  (Jalilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon, 
colled  Pet«r,  and  Andrew,  hia  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  Bea;  for 
they  were  fiahera.  And  He  said  unto  them,  'Follow  me,  and  I  will 
make  yon  fiahera  of  men.'  And  they  straightway  left  their  nets,  and 
followed  Him.  And  going  from  thence  He  saw  two  brethren,  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother,  in  a  ship  with  Zebedee 
their  father,  mending  their  nets;  and  He  called  them.  And  they 
immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  father,  and  followed  Him" 
(Matthew  iv.  18-33).  The  same  record  is  given  in  Mark  i.  16-SO,  and 
Lnke  v.  1-11,  In  John  i.  44,  we  learn  thai  "  Philip  was  of  Beth- 
saida.  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter."  This  Bethaaida  lay,  as  wa 
know,  upon  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  from  where  I  am  sitting 
my  eye  falls  upon  the  apot  where 

"  He  bade  them  follow  Him. 
And  forsake  the  paths  of  ain, 
And  to  be  Hia  true  disciples  evermore." 


And  EC  the  entire  of  this  affecting  hymn  is  associated  with  the 
far-famed  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  person  who  wrote  it  must  have  viewed 
the  localities,  or  at  least  familiarized  himself  witii  tiiem  from  the  de- 
scriptioQ  of  others.  So  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  hear  it  without 
recalling  the  circumstance  named.  The  day  after.  I  went  aronud  on 
the  north  side,  as  far  as  to  the  Jordan ;  and  as  I  rode  through  fields 
of  barley,  or  crushed  the  shells  on  the  beach  under  my  horse's  feet, 
or  climbed  the  sharp  rocky  ridgea  over  which  the  path  passes, 
or  wondered  at  the  magnificence  of  the  marble  ruins  of  Capejv 
naum,  I  sang  over  and  over  those  beautiful  lines.  They  attuned 
themselves  to  every  sound  that  stirred  the  breezes  or  echoed  from 
the  cliffs  that  day ;  to  the  harvest  song  of  uje  Arab  reajwrfl, 
and  the  responses  of  the  Arab  gleaners;  to  the  dull  crooning 
of  the  pedestrian  met  in  the  stony  paths  traversed;  in  the  sweet 
melody  of  the  hulbul  among  the  oleanders ;  in  the  chattering  of  the 
sparrows  as  they  thronged  their  sociable  nests  among  the  Spina 
Christ!;  in  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons  in  Wady  Hammam;  in  the 
hoarse  shriek  of  the  lish-hawks,  swooping  down  npon  their  abundant 
prey.  Let  the  Sea  of  Galilee  henceforth  be  consecrated  by  a  new 
glory,  that  otJetm  by  the  Seat 


THINKING   OF  JESCB. 

"  I  thought  of  Jeans  bv  the  Sea 
Of  Galilee,  blue  Galilee: 
His  Sermon  blessed  its  peiiDeful  shore, 
He  stilled  its  tempests  by  His  power ; 

His  mightiest  deeds  He  wrought,  and  drew 
From  fishers  here  His  chosen  few : 
Then,  as  I  bowed  the  knee. 
This  voice  from  Galilee  I  heard, 
•The  Sea  is  holy  to  onr  laboring  Lord!'" 


CHAPTER  XXUL 


TIBEBIAS  TO  TYBE. 


HE  day  of  my  departure  from  Tiberias  was  hot  and  un 
pleasant.  Wednesday,  May  20,  1868,  will  be  associated 
in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  sultry  days  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. In  my  last  chapter,  I  gave  the  incidents  of  the 
ride  around  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Oennesaret.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  the  stone  is  basaltic,  black  under  the 
weather,  and  unsightly.  Such  material  has  more  than  once  given 
its  name  to  the  towns  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  in  Sapor's 
time  (a.d.  359),  one  city  was  termed  Kara  Amid  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

About  noon  I  returned  to  the  northwest  comer  qf  the  lake,  and 
there,  on  the  bank  of  a  cool,  sweet  stream  of  water,  embowered  in 
thickets  of  oleander  that  were  melodious  with  the  song  of  the  bulbul, 
I  had  my  frugal  dinner,  moistened  with  strong  coffee,  delicious  water, 
and  a  few  drops  of  arrakia,  a  fiery  article  distilled  from  dates,  and 
which  serves  the  place,  in  this  anti-bourbon  country,  of  whiskey. 
Just  above  me,  a  gang  of  laborers  were  at  work  draining  off  the 
water  from  the  spring-brooks,  in  dirt  channels,  dug  along  the  hill- 
sides, so  as  to  make  it  available  for  irrigation.  It  will  be  but  a  few 
weeks  now,  and  all  this  fertile  plain  of  Oennesaret  below  me  will  be, 
under  this  terrific  sun  of  summer,  baked  to  clods  of  iron.  Then  the 
sweet  waters  will  be  the  life  of  the  soily  and  Ducumbers,  melons,  and 
other  gardenstuff  will  reward  the  work  of  these  native  engineers. 
As  I  muse  over  my  scanty  diet,  how  fondly  do  such  passages  as  these 
recur  to  my  mind:  "Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters;" 
"  The  waters  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  from  men  ;'*  "  As  the 
waters  fail  from  the  sea  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up  f*  **The 
stream  of  brooks  may  pass  away ;  what  time  they  wax  warm  they 
vanish ;  when  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place ;"  and 
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iBtfty  other  espressiona  fmm  Job,  who  probably  lived  in  the  coontry 
i  day's  ride  east  of  this,  where  water  is  the  life  of  the  earth, 
I  And  now  I  begin  to  climb  the  acclivity  for  Safed,  that  "city  which 

^Ab  Bet  apon  a  hill,"  so  far  above  me  in  the  north.  Many  a  halt  aod 
^H'last,  fond'  look"  do  I  bestow  upon  the  eweet  lake  below  me,  which 
^R  may  oever  see  again.  The  whole  upper  margin  of  it  ie  visible  here 
^^in  a  semicircle;  and  as  I  mount  higher  and  higher,  it  opens  before 
me  even  to  its  aouthom  extremity.  Only  a  little  portion,  that  in 
which  the  Jordan  leaves  the  lake,  is  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the 
proJectiDg  point  of  hills  just  below  Tiberias.  What  a  place  this 
woald  have  been  to  eccupy  (or,  no  doubt,  it  was  occnpied  that  day 
by  ft  crowd  of  terrifled  refugees)  during  the  terrific  sea-fight  at  the 
Bonlhem  end,  when  Vespasian  destroyed  the  last  power  of  the  people 
of  this  region!  As  Josephua  describes  it,  the  country  must,  have 
been  one  of  surpaagiug  beauty.  He  says  its  soil  was  so  fruitful  that 
all  aortB  of  trees  could  grow  upon  it,  and  names  walnuts,  palm-trees, 
fig-treea,  and  olives  as  representing  the  various  kinds  of  trees.  He 
neeB  the  term  ambition  of  ?iatuTe,  as  suggesting  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  8ucb  diverse  &uits  and  plants  in  one  locality.  And  all  this 
had  been  subjected  to  fire  and  sword  by  the  Romans,  iivery  town 
and  village  of  these  happy  valleys  had  been  taken  and  destroyed.  Of 
all  tbe  twenty-seven  that  had  encircled  tbia  beautiful  inland  sea,  the 
last  place  to  surrender  was  Tarichtea,  at  the  southwestern  corner. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  devoted  place  got  on  board  their 
boats  and  sailed  to  the  opposite  shora  The  Romans  instantly  Gtted 
up  a  number  of  vessels,  and  set  sail  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  seik- 
fight  was  but  one  nnmitigated  slaughter,  until,  as  the  historian  says, 
"the  lake  was  all  bloody  and  full  of  dead  bodies;  not  one  of  tiie 
^Bews  escaped."  The  aword  and  the  flood  consumed  that  day  more 
^■um  6,000  of  the  unhappy  people. 

^K  Such  sights  as  these  give  interest  to  that  steep  ascent  toward  Safed. 
^^Bie  ridge  of  Hermon  on  the  north,  sprinkled  with  snow,  was  now  a 
^^pand  object,  and  in  his  quiet,  majestic  manner,  he  gazed  upon  the 
^^Kmericau  pilgrim  that  day.  A  deep  serenity  and  calm  pervaded  the 
^Bene.  No  wonder  tbe  rabbins  used  to  teach  that  "  God  loved  the 
^|ta  of  Galilee  beyond  all  other  seas." 

^^|Tbe  road  begins  now  t^i  be  fnll  of  sharp  projections,  which  hart 
^^pe  horses'  feet,  and  one  of  them,  that  has  been  complaining  all  day, 
^^Mes  almost  dead  lame.  It  must  be  a  bad  road,  indeed,  that  can 
^^wmt  one  of  those  Lebanon  horses,  almost  as  much  accustomed  to 
^^Bmbing  as  a  chimney-sweep. 
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And  now  we  descend  again  to  a  long,  broad  yalley,  that  once  fonned 
apart  of  the  possessions  of  NaphtalL  What  splendid  land;  what 
crops  an  American  farmer  could  make  here;  '' how  beautifol  upon 
the  mountains "  must  have  appeared  this  noble  tribe  of  Naphtali ; 
how  proudly  must  the  array  ''of  a  thousand  captains,  and  with  them, 
with  shield  and  spear,  thirty  and  seven  thousand/'  have  borne  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Manasseh,  Ephraim, 
Benjamin,  as  they  marched  southward,  through  the  territories  of 
those  tribes,  and  "came  to  David  to  Hebron,"  "ready  armed  to  the 
war,"  "  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  "  I  (1  Chronicles  xii.)  tJnder  their^wn  banner  of  "the 
bounding  hart,"  the  warriors  of  this  noble  but  remote  district  dis- 
played their  grandest  characteristics  under  their  own  great  hero, 
Barak,  when  "  he  went  up  with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet "  to 
Mount  Tabor  (Judges  iv.),  and  met  the  hosts  of  Sisera  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kishon,  with  his  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  destroying 
them  utterly,  until  "  there  was  not  a  man  left" 

What  a  rich  and  productive  soil !  Well  may  Josephus  describe  it 
as  "  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  so  fertile  as  to  invite  the 
most  slothful  to  cultivate  it"  But  although  the  most  slothful  are 
here  in  abundance,  yet  they  do  not  cultivate  it,  and  Naphtali  is  almost 
a  wilderness.  "  Every  city  is  forsaken,  and  not  a  man  dwells  therein" 
(Jeremiah  iv.  29).  The  wild  bee  is  the  only  living  object  that  suggests 
the  good  emblem  of  the  beehive ;  except  it  may  be  a  hornet  (of  which 
the  Jewish  legend  affirms  that^ve  will  kill  a  man)y  who  is  gathering 
materials  for  his  paper-mill  from  the  flocky  leaves  of  the  thistle  that 
grows  rank  in  this  fat  soil. 

Rising  again  from  this  deep  valley,  in  which  the  oak  or  terebinth 
shows  here  and  there  (though  mostly  destroyed  by  the  charcoal- 
makers  from  the  coast),  and  suggests  the  expression  of  Deborah's 
hymn,  "Naphtali  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,"  better  translated 
"  Naphtali  is  a  towering  oak ;  he  hath  a  goodly  crest"  (Judges  v.  18), 
— rising  from  this  valley,  I  gain  another  view  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  yet  another,  never  seeming  any  more  distant  from  me,  although 
a  steady  movement  northward  of  hours  increases  the  interval  to 
many  miles.  Old  Hermon  before,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  behind,  ap- 
pear like  the  fixed  points  in  a  dream,  which,  struggle  as  I  may,  I 
can  neither  approach  nor  recede  from. 

Going  down  a  long  and  sharp  descent,  I  now  observe  a  remarkable 
range  of  high  and  precipitous  rocks,  composed  of  reddish  sandstone^ 
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»  the  right    The  openings  to  many  caveras  in  its  steep  walls  are 
binlj  to  be  aeen.    These  are  said  formerly  to  have  beea  occupied 
oy  robbers;  bat  as  I  passed  by,  the  only  rogues  that  looked  after  me 
vere  the  eaglea  hovering  around  the  summit  of  tlte  cliff,  intent,  I 
presumed,  upon  the  care  of  their  young,  or  perhaps  looking  after  the 
■-isbbits  tbat  might  naturally  be  e:cpected  to  burrow  in  that  immense 
inge  of  caves.    Great  masses  of  stone  have  been  detached  from  these 
liffa  at  no  distant  period,  probably  by  earthquakes,  and  the  old  road- 
ray  is  changed.    Tliis  Is  the  only  instauoe  that  I  saw  in  Palestine 
r  t!ie  remaval  of  an  ancient  landmark.    The  ancient  road  of  Naph- 
tali,  which  ran  up  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  valley,  now  goes  up  tho 
In  this  valley  is  a  fresh  stream  of  running  water,  springing 
a  ft  copious  well,  the  oleander  blossoming  all  around.     On  the 
wuks  of  this  delicious  water  couch,  a  party  of  Jews,  on  their  way 
■om  their  htdy  city  Safed  to  their  holy  city  Tiberias,  was  temporarily 
moamped,  and  a  merry  set  they  were.    Beating  little  tamborines, 
moking,  merrily  conversing,  and  refreshing  themselves  with  fruita, 
Fand  possibly  something  stronger,  surely  this  cheerful  little  band  is 
the  happiest  party  that  all  Naphtali  can  now  produce. 

But  no ;  a  few  miles  forther,  and  off  on  the,  left  hand,  ia  a  verita- 
ble picnic,  a  weddiiig  party  of  the  Hebrews,  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  most  uproarious  manner,  firing  muskets,  boating  drums,  and 
sin^ng  all  sorts  of  epWialamiums.  The  young  men,  as  we  approach 
Safed,  make  quite  a  display  of  themselves,  wearing  the  short,  close 
jacket  which  Dr.  Eobinson  describes,  "witli  embroidered  sleerea 
banging  loose  from  the  shoulders,  the  back  of  the  coat  being  at  the 
Bame  time  ornamented  with  strips  of  cloth  of  another  color."  This, 
with  a  certain  peculiar  twist  of  their  white  turbans,  gives  them  qnite 
a  jaunty  air.  The  women,  in  their  jewelry,  etc.,  abundantly  proved 
that  a  maid  cannot  forget  her  ornaments  nor  a  bride  her  attire  {Jere- 
miah ii.  33). 

At  last  I  rise  the  hill  on  which  Safed  is  situated,  and  begin  to 
enter  the  suburbs  of  another  one  of  the  Holy  Places  of  the  Jews. 
(Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Tiberias  are  the  other  three.)  It  is  believed 
by  the  Jews  to  be  the  place  where  Jeremiah  hid  the  ark  at  the  national 
destruction  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  whence  the  Messiah  will 
come  first  at  hisappearing.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  once  proposed 
to  make  Safed  the  headquarters  of  Missionary  operations  in  these 
parts,  as  its  climate  is  very  delightful,  even  in  the  heat  of  summer.  I 
I  feel  this  very  sensibly,  having  come  out  of  that  heated  atmoBphers 
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siuTounding  the  Sea  of  Oalilee  below  me.  By  contrast^  the  breeief 
are  cool  and  bracing.  Even  in  July  the  thermometer  at  noon  indi- 
catee  but  76°  in  the  shade. 

At  first  I  feared  that  I  was  to  have  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accommodations  at  Safed.  My  host  at  Tiberias  (Mr.  Wiseman)  had 
directed  Hassan,  my  head-servant,  to  take  me  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Austrian  Vice-Consul ;  but  that  gentleman  declined  to  receive  me. 
He,  however,  designated  another  person,  who  very  cheerfiilly  took  me 
in,  giving  up  his  whole  house  to  my  use,  according  to  the  custom  of 
these  Jewish  householders,  and  sleeping  with  his  own  family  upon 
the  pavement  in  the  court-yard  outside.  The  room  was  small,  but 
cool  and  pleasant,  and  soon  a  bountiful  repast  of  coffee,  eggs,  bread, 
and  excellent  wine  was  spread. 

Having  eaten,  I  took  advantage  of  the  declining  hour  of  day  to 
roam  through  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Safed,  in  which  my  lot  for  the 
night  had  been  cast  Truly  a  romantic  spot  is  Safed  I  It  occupies 
the  northern  extremity  of  a  steep  ridge,  having  deep  valleys  on  the 
east  and  west.  My  quarters  were  just  below  the  ruined  castle  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  ^o  wearied  was  I  with  the  days'  peregri- 
nation, that  I  avoided  the  steep  climb  necessary  to  reach  thenL  A 
little  outside  the  town  on  the  north,  the  view  is  truly  magnificent 
Olive-orchards,  vineyards,  and  innumerable  fig-trees  everywhere 
clothe  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  with  verdure,  and  suggest 
abounding  promises  of  oil  and  wine.  Villages  named  Ain  Zeitoun, 
Kadyta,  Saccas,  and  Marona,  lie  off  to  the  westward.  The  situation 
is  singularly  beautiful.  The  eye  lingers  over  it.  The  noble  moun- 
tain of  Naphtali,  behind  which  the  sun  is  hidden,  is  a  mass  of  foli- 
age. The  country  people  can  be  seen  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  intervening  valley,  returning  home  from  their  day's  labors.  Off 
to  the  southward  may  be  traced  my  five-hours  ascent  from  the  sea. 
How  solemn,  calm,  and  silent  seems  that  sheet  of  water  now,  and  so 
near  it  scarcely  looks  two  miles  distant  I  The  three  ridges  that  I 
have  come  over  this  afternoon  seem  only  so  many  furrows  in  a  plowed 
field.  That  noblest  of  summits,  Mount  Hermon,  never  shows  so  well 
to  me  as  at  this  hour.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  glancing  up  flrom 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  reflected  dazzlingly  back  from  the  huge 
banks  of  snow  which  tell  unmistakably  of  his  great  elevation,  and 
so  disappear.  It  is  long  before  I  can  withdraw  my  eyes  from  his 
hoary  crown. 

Returning  slowly  through  the  filthy  lanes  of  Safed,  the  sound  of 
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cb^tdng  and  the  appearance  of  a  public  gathering  draw  me  into  an 
apartment,  where  lam  deeply  interested  to  see  the  Jews  at  their 
evening  devotions.  The  room  is  neat  and  clean,  and  lighted  with 
lamps  of  olive-oil.  Upon  a  shelf  are  several  folio  volumes,  doubtless 
copies  of  the  Talmud  in  Hebrew.  Several  venerable-looking  men 
came  promptly  forward  to  welcome  me  with  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  invite  me  to  a  seat  These  are  Polish  Jews,  who  wear  the  fur 
cap,  etc.,  that  I  have  seen  among  the  Ashkenazim  at  Jerusalem  and 
Tiberias^  as  badges  of  the  sect.  Many  of  the  worshippers  had  long 
white  beards  and  flowing  hair  of  the  same  color.  In  their  devo- 
tions they  are  very  earnest  and  vehement.  They  read  with  all  their 
might.  Some  clap  their  bands.  Some  clasp  both  hands  together, 
and  use  them  as  the  "  mourning  women"  do  at  their  fnnerals,  while 
frequent  cries  of  Ah-min,  Ah-miUy  form  the  so  mote  it  be  of  the 
responses.  Leaving  this  place  of  worship,  I  enter  another,  in  which 
the  exercises  are  of  the  same  character,  and  where  my  welcome 
by  the  elders  is  of  the  same  sort  Here  I  remarked  that  all  the 
worshippers,  upon  entering,  hold  their  hands  under  the  spout  of  a 
water-cooler,  from  which  a  few  drops  trickle  upon  them.  This  formed 
the  ceremonial  ablution  previous  to  the  service. 

I  was  not  so  unfavorably  struck  with  all  this,  however,  as  Sandys, 
i^ho  observed  it  nearly  300  years  ago.  He  says  ''  their  fanatical  ges- 
tures exceed  all  barbarism,  continuously  waving  their  bodies,  and 
often  jumping  upright.  They  esteem  action  and  zeal  marks  of  spirit- 
ual elevation." 

Early  the  next  morning  I  said  salaam  to  my  host,  and  struck  again 
northward,  resolved  to  reach  Tibnin.  This  would  be  an  easy  march 
for  the  day,  only  one  of  my  horses  had  given  out  and  had  to  be 
driven.  The  first  half-hour  was  down  into  the  deep  valley  to  the 
northwest,  past  the  finest  vineyards  and  orchards  of  Syria. 

Bising  again,  I  observed  heaps  of  black  stone  and  lava  surrounding 

an  oval  basin,  now  full  of  water,  that  is  reckoned  as  the  crater  of  an 

extinct  volcano.    Its  depth  is  about  40  feet ;  length  from  north  to 

south,  about  400  feet ;  breadth,  120.    It  is  called  Birket-el-Jish.    The 

village  of  the  same  name  was  just  before  me.     This  village  was 

totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  January  1,  1837,  at  the  time 

Safed,  Tiberias,  and  other  Galilean  towns  were  so  sorely  shattered.  The 

Christians  were  at  their  prayers  when  the  church  fell  in  upon  them 

and  crushed  them  to  death,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 

Passing  Bl-Jish,  I  went  down  a  long  valley  finely  cultivated.    Qo- 
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ing  out  of  this,  I  bore  a  little  too  much  to  the  westward,  and  took 
my  uoonday  luncheon  at  a  village  called  Kefr  Birini,  which  has  ruins 
of  some  fine  old  structures.  Over  what  was  former!}  a  gateway  is  a 
long  Hebrew  inscription,  of  which  the  first  word  implies  petice.  But 
the  principal  ruin  is  the  front  of  a  large  building  with  two  rows  of 
limestone  columns  before  it,  once  belonging  to  a  portico.  I  hope 
some  day  to  see  good  photographs  of  these. 

Here,  say  the  old  writers,  the  Jews  of  Safed  used  to  make  their 
annual  pilgrimage  at  the  festival  of  Queen  Esther  (Punm),  and  here 
they  did  '^eat,  drink,  and  rejoice,"  as  I  saw  them  doing  yesterday,  a 
few  miles  farther  south. 

Passing  on  a  few  miles  northward,  I  was  interested  to  see  by  the 
roadside  a  very  large  sarcophagus,  or  stone  coffin.  The  lid  was  very 
heavy,  as  much  as  two  feet  thick,  stout,  and  cut  off  each  way  so  as  to 
look  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  is  now  thrown  aside;  the  coffin  it- 
self has  been  dug  out,  and  turned  partly  over,  as  if  to  search  for 
treasures  beneath  it  This  tomb  almost  exactly  resembles  one  I  have 
seen  pictured  near  Delphi,  Greece.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks,  from  the 
iVagments  of  column  near  by,  that  this  might  once  have  formed  a 
solitary  tomb  upon  a  heavy  pedestal,  like  that  of  King  Hiram  {Kebr 
Hairan)  near  Tyre.  It  did  not  strike  me  in  that  way,  however. 
Observing  some  very  large  rocks  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward, 
I  went  among  them  in  pursuit  of  adventures,  and  was  rewarded  by 
discovering  the  most  remarkable  receptacle  for  the  dead  that  my 
whole  explorations  had  developed.  In  preparing  it,  the  stonecutters  had 
simply  smoothed  off  the  top  of  a  knobbed  fragment  of  stone,  without 
removing  it  from  its  place,  and  thus  chiselled  a  coffin  in  the  rock,  leav- 
ing the  sides  ragged  as  nature  had  made  them.     The  lid  waS  gone. 

Passing  on,  I  reached  Bint  Jebail  about  noon,  and  remained  there 
several  hours.  It  was,  by  good  chance,  the  day  of  the  weekly  fair 
(Thursday),  and  I  was  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
commercial  transactions  of  these  people  right  at  home.  The  busi- 
ness done  was  decidedly  of  a  peddling  character — one  merchant 
having  a  few  pounds  of  figs,  another  some  candy,  another  a  handful 
of  notions,  the  next  a  little  tobacco,  while  one  venerable  old  dame 
presented  the  commercial  attractions  of  three  small  squashes  as  her 
stock  in  trade.  Yet  there  were  a  few  Svrian  traders  with  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  whose  value  must  have  been  several  hundred  dollars  each. 
All  were  extremely  polite,  and  I  purchased  soap  of  one,  candy  of 
snother,  figs  of  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  I  had  invested  quite  a  liand* 
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fill  of  the  greasy  and  corrupted  coins  current  in  Bint  Jebail.  As  one 
of  the  hoi^s  had  cast  bis  shoe,  it  was  a  treat  to  witness  the  primitiye 
operations  of  our  blacksmith — ^how  he  pared  the  hoof  with  a  jack- 
knife  very  old  and  very  dull — how  he  put  just  four  nails  and  no 
more  into  the  foot,  and  clinched  them  by  holding  the  foot  down  upon 
a  rock  and  pounding  well  at  the  points.  The  shoe  of  this  coun- 
try is  uniformly  made  to  cover  the  whole  foot.  From  the  loose  man- 
ner of  the  Vulcan  of  Bint  Jebail,  I  should  think  he  was  preparing 
work  for  the  blacksmiths  on  ahead  of  me. 

Observing  a  noble  fig-tree  on  a  hill  north  of  the  town,  I  directed 
my  party  there,  and  we  spent  some  cool  and  refreshing  hours  until 
the  sun  warned  us  oflF  toward  Tibnin.  The  country,  like  that  for 
the  last  few  hours,  is  undulating,  cultivated,  wooded,  and  beautiful, 
a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  with  more  distant  hills  still  higher  and 
more  thickly  wooded.  Presently  we  came  into  a  region  of  great 
beauty,  with  the  Castle  of  Tibnin  upon  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst 
As  we  are  slowly  approaching  it>  charmed  with  these  enchanting 
landscapes,  each  of  which  is  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  a  few  his- 
torical notes  from  Sobinson,  that  prince  of  notists,  will  be  usefuL 
The  Castle  of  Tibnin  was  built  by  St  Omer,  Lord  of  Tiberias,  a.d. 
1107,  only  eight  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, and  seventeen  years  before  Tyre  itself  came  into  their  posses- 
sion. St  Omer  selected  it  as  a  kind  of  security  against  Saracenic 
incursion  from  the  coast,  choosing  a  secure  hill  in  a  most  fruitfu] 
country,  and  named  it  Toron,  but  the  natives  called  it  Tibnin.  Im- 
mediately affcer  the  battle  of  Hattin  (July  5,  1187),  Saladin  captured 
it  by  assault  It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  Crusa- 
ders, and  in  1286  was  again  captured  by  the  Saracens,  under  Sattan 
Bibars.  The  still  more  celebrated  and  romantic  Castje  of  Belfort  lies 
a  few  miles  northeast  of  Tibnin,  but  this  I  did  not  visit 

Avoiding  the  castle,  whose  Pasha  would  readily  have  acknowledged 
my  credentials  had  I  called  upon  him,  I  engaged  lodgings  in  one  of 
the  houses  of  the  village  below,  a  cleanly  and  respectable  apartment 
compared  with  the  general  range  of  native  houses.  During  the 
night  the  soldiers  came  down  from  the  castle,  and  conscripted  the 
head  of  the  family  next  door.  When  I  arose  I  was  surprised  to  find 
a  group  of  women  around  my  court-yard.  They  had  heard  that  I 
was  in  favor  with  the  Pasha-General,  and  hoped  I  would  use  my  in- 
fluence to  have  the  man  released.  It  was  certainly  a  painful  sight, 
the  tears  of  the  women,  the  wife  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  her  pro- 
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lector  wailing  and  wringing  her  hands.  But  all  that  I  could  do  was 
to  advise  them  to  make  up  a  snm  of  money  and  hire  the  Cadi  to  go 
up  to  the  castle  and  buy  off  their  neighbor.  It  was  probably  nothing, 
after  all,  but  an  attempt  of  the  soldiers  (who  are  extremely  tyran- 
nical to  the  natives)  to  extort  money  from  the  villagers. 

The  next  day^s  ride  to  Tyre  was,  like  the  last,  full  of  interest.  The 
disabled  horse  was  left  behind,  his  owner,  Hassan,  remaining  with  him, 
and  so  depriving  me  of  the  only  one  of  my  three  servants  who  knew 
a  word  of  English.  But  as  I  was  to  stay  in  the  family  at  Tyre 
where  I  had  previously  spent  several  days,  this  was  of  less  conse- 
quence. A  short  distance  west  of  Tibnm  and  I  gained  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  I  had  last  looked  upon  at  Naz- 
areth. Tyre  was  the  only  town  in  sight  along  the  coast.  Then 
a  long  descent  took  me  into  the  most  gloomy  and  romantic  valley  I 
had  ever  seen.  Its  name,  Valley  of  the  Wolf  ( Wculy  Deeb),  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  its  appearance.  At  the  place  where  I  left  it  the  hills 
must  be  quite  600  feet  in  height,  and  so  nearly  perpendicnlar  that 
no  fonr-footed  beast  save  goat  or  gazelle,  or  Lebanon  horse,  would 
venture  the  ascent  Writers  say  that  wolves  and  bears  abound  in 
Wady  Deeb,  and  there  is  a  pond,  near  which  we  passed,  at  which  the 
mountain  leopards  slake  their  thirst  at  night  But  I  will  say  for 
them,  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

"  The  very  leopards  of  the  dells 
Looked  down  and  let  me  pass.** 

This  valley  is  a  long,  narrow,  winding,  magnificent  chasm,  scooped 
out  by  the  creative  energy  on  a  scale  of  savage  and  magnificent 
grandeur.  I  cannot  leave  this  romantic  valley  without  repeating 
that  nothing  oan  exceed  its  wild  appearance ;  yet  many  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  adorn  it — the  beech-tree  and  velonea  oak,  the  wild 
rose,  the  broom,  etc. ;  while  the  white  flowers  of  woodbine  and  cle- 
matis load  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  pleasant  memories  of  this 
deep  dale  will  haunt  me  through  life. 

About  noon  I  reached  the  fountain  at  Kanah,  a  Christian  village 
about  seven  miles  east  of  Tyre.  Some  time  before,  when  I  made  my 
first  visit  to  Tyre,  I  had  contributed  something,  by  special  request,  to 
the  purchase  of  a  bell  for  the  Christian  church  here,  and  felt,  there- 
fore, that  I  had  an  interest  in  Kanah.  But  whatever  it  was,  I  took 
it  out  in  spending  a  noontide  hour  at  the  fountain,  watching  the 
women  as  they  came  after  the  household  supply  of  water,  and  ob- 
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HTTing  the  ancient  and  primitive  method  of  watering  the  flocks  by 
the  Bhepherds  and  shepherd  bojs.  Every  flock  of  sheep  and  goati 
t  catne  down  from  the  hills  folhwed  its  leader,  coufirming  a  host 
of  Script'nral  readings,  many  of  them  of  the  most  tender  and  affect- 
ing nature.  The  water- trough  a,  as  nsual,  were  stone  coffins  (sar- 
cophagi), pilfered,  doubtless,  long  ago,  irom  the  tombs  in  the  rocky 
sides  of  these  old  hilts,  and  made  to  do  duty  to  the  living  generation« 
who  will  soon  be  as  the  great  men  who  occupied  these  receptaclcB — 
dust  and  ashes.  The  coffee  made  from  the  sweet  fountain  of  Kanab, 
and  heated  by  the  crackling  thorns  that  lay  around,  was  all  th« 
eweeter,  aa  I  knew  that  these  people,  who  watched  my  movementa 
with  such  gentleness  and  respect,  were  believera  in  the  Son  of  God. 

Half  an  hour  more  toward  the  west  (through  a  alight  shower,  the 
first  I  had  encountered  since  March)  brought  me  to  Hiram's  Tomb 
(Kabr    Hairan),  which  has  been  described  in  a  former  article.     I 

lok  the  present  occasion  to  verify  and  correct  my  measurement  of 

lis  remarkable  monnment.  said  by  the  moat  experienced  of  all 
travellers  to  be  the  moat  extraordinary  monument  of  an- 
tiquity yet  remaining  in  the  Kuly  Land,  an  immense  sarcophagus  of 
Stone,  resting  npon  a  lofty  pedestAl  of  l^irge  hewn  stones,  a  congpio* 
nous  ancient  tomb,  bearing  among  the  common  people  the  name  of 
Kabr  Hairan,  or  Sepulclire  of  Hiram.  A  traveller  from  Scotland 
(Bonar,  1839)  says  that  in  two  hours  from  Tyre,  his  attention  wai* 
attracted  by  a  singular  monument  or  tomb,  resting  npon  immense 
bewn  stones.  The  upper  atone  was  very  large,  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  him  to  see  how  it  had  been  lifted  on  to  its  fellows.  A  better  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  Hiram's  Tomb  will  be  gained  by  estimating 
that  the  sarcophagus  Weighs  fifty  tons,  calculating  the  stone  at  160 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  lid,  sii  feet  thick,  is  of  nearly  the 
same  weight,  and  fits  with  the  cavity  in  the  top  of  the  sarcophagun 
(where  the  body  was  deposited)  by  a  shoulder  abotit  four  inchen 
"leep.  I  crowded,  with  difficulty,  into  the  coffin,  by  the  opening  left 
ly  thoHB  who  deposited  it  perhaps  2,900  years  ago,  and,  atretching 
myself  at  full  length  npon  the  apot  where  the  corpse  had  once  lain, 
found  that  I  could  touch  one  extremity  of  the  cavity  with  my  toes, 
while  my  head  pressed  against  the  other. 

Having  finished  up  with  care  and  accuracy  all  the  measurementa, 
1  wenton  to  7?ag-et^ta  (or  headof  the  fountain),  the  remarkable 
water-works  that  once  supplied  all  Tyre  with  the  necessary  fluid. 
The  place  is  about  three  miles  from  the  nity,  and  close  to  the  sea. 
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into  which  the  vast  supplies  are  now  emptied,  with  but  Utile  other 
practical  use  saye  the  turning  of  one  or  two  shackling  grist-mills. 
These  are  the  most  interesting  water-works  in  Syria.  There  must 
originally  have  been  some  very  strong  springs  bubbling  out  here,  with 
great  walls,  immensely  thick,  built  around  these  springs  as  high  as  the 
water  would  rise,  viz.,  about  twenty  feet,  and  thus  the  supply  could 
be  passed  along  aqueducts  to  a  great  distance.  There  are  substan- 
tial steps  made  to  ascend  these  walls,  and  a  broad  walk  emborders 
the  basins.  A  piece  of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  consisting  of  three 
arches^  is  seen  about  two  miles  from  Bas-el-Ain,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  work  that  lay  near  the  ground.  So  much  lime  exists  in  this 
water  that  its  drippings  have  produced  masses  of  stone  of  the  nature 
of  stalactites.  The  whole  structure  is  grand  and  imposing,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Mohammedans,  who  attribute  so  much  to  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  of  King  Solomon,  affirm  that  these  noble 
fountains  were  erected  at  his  expense,  and  presented  by  him  to  his 
friend  and  companion.  King  Hiram,  after  the  latter  had,  through 
his  skilled  craftsmen,  completed  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Other 
fountains  and  reseiToirs  lie  along  this  plain,  but  none  comparable, 
either  in  their  natural  or  artificial  features,  to  these  at  Ras-el-Ain. 

About  six  o^clock  I  turned  down  to  the  beach  and  followed  it  on  to 
Tyre.  Shells,  the  spines  of  cuttle-fish,  live  sand-crabs  in  abundance, 
%nd  other  objects  living  and  dead,  added  variety  to  the  way,  and  it 
was  in  quite  a  refreshed  condition  that  I  entered  the  decayed  gate  of 
Cyre  and  claimed  lodging  at  the  hands  of  my  old  host,  whose  el 
fuddel  (welcome)  it  was  pleasant  once  more  to  hear. 

The  amount  of  notes  taken  upon  these  two  days*  journey,  to  be  in 
corporated  into  other  chapters,  will  prove  how  industriously  my  time 
was  spent  I  work  in  a  few  here,  which,  "being  neither  oblong  nor 
square,"  do  not  so  readily  fit  elsewhere.  At  the  place  where  the  Jor- 
dan and  sea  meet,  the  river  flowing  clear,  cool,  swift,  and  sliaded 
with  oleanders,  I  recalled  the  Apostle  Peter,  born  near  this  place, 
who,  though  slower  than  John  to  recognize,  was  the  first  to  hasten 
to  the  Master.  The  character  of  Simon  Peter  is  one  that  always  pos- 
sessed a  strange  fascination  for  me.  If  I  have  sinned  as  Peter,  may 
my  pardon  be  as  speedy,  tender,  and  sure.  In  referring  to  the  beau- 
ful  valley  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  sea,  which  Josephus 
praises  so  highly,  I  must  use  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  who  affirms 
that  it  is  the  most  pregnant  and  pleasant  valley  that  ever  eye  beheld, 
ftiiJ  4f  flowery  "beauties." 
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lu  relation  to  the  celebrated  Olirisfa  Thorn,  very  abundant  here, 
I  write :  The  various  names  are  Christ's  Thorn,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
■Judas'  Thorn,  or  Judenbom.   Paliuruit  acuUatus  ia  one  of  the  botan- 
ical terms.    The  same  species,  it  is  said,  ia  need  in  Italj  for  fences, 
its  sharp  spines  and  pliant  branches  adapting  it  for  tbat.    ThetVuit 
-^aa  a  singnlar  contrivance,  being  flat  and  tbin,  attached  by  the  middle 
0  the  footetalk,  the  middle  raised  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  while  the 
Expansion  resembles  the  brim.    The  seeds  are  used  in  the  East,  medi- 
rainallj.     It  is  said  the  plant  ia  common  in  English  sh'rubbeni.'s,  but 
the  ftnit  does  not  ripen  there.     A  years'  study  of  nature  around  the 
delightfal  sheet  of  water  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee  would  afford  a 
rare  volume.    The  members  of  the  Scotch  rit«  could  study  their 
pbvorite    emblem,   the   pelican,  who  displays  all   his   wise  oddities 
Catching  a  fish  crosswise,  he  adjusts  it  for  swallowing  by  toss- 
ing it  in  the  air,  and  catching  it  as  it  comes  head  downward  with 
the  espertnesa  of  a  juggler.     Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  finny  fellow 
gets  into  the  bird's  gullet;  the  tenth  one  drops  back  into  the  water 
to  relate  his  terrific  experience  to  the  rest.     When  the  fowl's  pouch 
is  loaded  he  returns  to  his  neat,  often  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  fi-oni 
the  fiahiDg-grounda,  aod  disgorges  the  finny  spoil  to  hiB  young.    I 
1      notice  in  watching  a  flock  of  pelicans,  that  when  one  yawns,  all 
^KjftWD.    Is  this  analogous  to  the  Scotch  rite  practice?     I  have  heard 
^Ht  said  so ! 

^V  It  would  take  a  volume  to  embody  my  recollections  of  Capernaum, 
]^aiid  the  parallels  presented  by  the  place.  Sitting  upon  these  desolate 
rocks,  every  one  of  which  bears  marks  of  the  mason's  chisel,  onehas 
but  to  close  his  eyes  and  recall  the  spirit  of  humanity  that  once  made 
tiis  place  a  borne  of  meu.  Children,  fountains,  schools,  gardens, 
diady  bowers,  synagogues,  places  of  custom,  hospitals,  singing  birds 
—where  are  tliey  now  ?  Where  stood  the  rich  city,  the  pnrr.  of  entry 
md  customs  for  all  Galilee,  is  now  utter  desolation;  "gladness  is 
iken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  pleasaut  fields ;  in  the  vineyard  therft 
p  no  singing,  neither  shouting ;  the  treaders  tread  out  no  wine  in 
ne  press,  their  vintage  shouting  has  ceased  "  (Isaiah  xvi.  10).  It  is 
rell  styled  by  another  "  a  waste  of  ruins,  dwellings,  palaces,  temples, 
ibd  triumphal  arches,  all  piled  in  indiscriminat*  confusion."  With 
lolomon's  signet  as  an  emblem  to  settle  the  question  of  proprietor- 
ehip,  and  the  Jewish  sacred  candlestick  to  give  the  hope  of  return- 
ing light,  these  ruins  are  of  the  profoundest  interest  to  a  Mason — a 
_  heap  of  pillars,  cornices,  entablatures,  jambs,  altars,  muUious,  sculp- 
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tured  tablets,  and  other  things  that  exhaust  my  range  of  architect- 
aral  nomenclature.  Here,  where  was  the  ruin  of  a  great  city,  nought 
remains  but*  heaviness  and*  sorrow  (Isaiah  xziz.  2) ;  the  line  of  confu- 
sion has  been  stretched  out  upon  it>  the  stones  of  emptiness  have 
been  heaped  upon  it  (xxxiv.  11).  The  material  is  bastard  marble, 
procured,  probably,  from  the  quarry  near  Kedesh,  twenty  miles  north- 
west. 

Galilee  is  a  sea  tempestuous  and  unfaithful,  at  an  instant  incensed 
with  sudden  gusts ;  and  there  is 

"  No  one  now 
Hath  power  to  walk  these  waters  like  our  Lord.** 

As  I  went  out  of  Tiberias, 

"  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom,'' 

i  was  accompanied  by  the  shepherds  of  the  place,  who,  like  all  their 
oraft  in  this  vicinity,  lead  their  flocks  into  the  houses  of  the  town, 
where  they  can  be  under  their  watch-care  all  night.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  I  do  not  see  them 

"  Battening  their  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night ; " 

nor  do  they  exemplify  the  words  which  Milton  sang: 

"  The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Were  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep.** 

At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hammam  (Pigeon  Ravine),  I  recalled  the 
celebrated  exploit  of  Herod,  who  exterminated  the  band  of  robbers 
that  infested  these  caves,  by  letting  down  his  soldiers  in  strong  boxes 
hung  by  chains.  The  plan  was  imitated,  with  equal  success,  by  Si- 
gurd, the  Crusader,  a.d.  1109.  He  let  down  two  boats,  filled  with  his 
sailors,  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  these  grappled  the  thieves  at 
their  eaves'  doors,  and  destroyed  them  with  but  little  loss.  The 
ruins  in  this  neighborhood  are  of  squared  stones,  of  hard,  black,  and 
spongy  basalt.  A  story  is  told  here  characteristic  of  Herod's  cruelty, 
as  manifested  in  the  slaughter  of  the  cliildren  of  Bethlehem,  and  of 
his  own  wives  and  children.  In  putting  one  of  the  robbers  to  death, 
captured  in  these  eaves,  he  tied  400  live  pigeons  to  his  body  to  break 
the  fall !  The  historian  fails  to  state  whether  the  fall  was  broken,  or 
only  the  robber.  But  they  have  no  end  of  traditions  here.  One  is 
that  Joshua  ordered  this  lake  opened  as  a  fishing-place  to  all  comers. 
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No  Cape  God  exelnsiveness  about  him  I  It  always  was  a  sort  of  Lake 
Hinnetouka  for  fish,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  fishing  of 
the  right  sort  will  be  practised  there.  It  is  really  insulting  to  see 
how  impudent  the  fish  have  become  for  want  of  masters.  The  peli- 
cans and  didappers  absolutely  have  it  all  to  themselves. 

Those  wise  creatures  of  music,  the  birds,  always  know  where  are 
the  best  quarters !  The  dove  of  Noah  returned  to  the  ark  for  shelter 
and  food,  and,  no  doubt,  gave  the  patriarch  a  solo  of  cooing,  soft  and 
gentle  as  the  one  I  hear  in  the  oleander.  The  little  Egyptian  fan- 
tail  {DrymcBca  gracilis),  runs  up  the  sides  of  the  reeds,  as  described 
by  Prof.  Tristam,  with  its  loud,  clear  note,  and  long,  white-tipped 
tail.  ,  Among  the  flowers  that  crowd  this  rich  meadow-land,  may  bo 
seen  a  large  bunch  of  aggregated  white  flowers,  like  wild  parsley, 
whose  name  I  cannot  giva  Thorns  and  thistles  abound  here  with  a 
profusion  and  vastiiess  wonderful  to  contemplate.  Thus  the  first 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  the  sins  of  men,  that  of  *'  thorns 
and  thistles"  (Genesis  iii.  18),  was  literally  applied  to  Christ  To 
Him,  it  might  be  said,  with  Isaiah  (v.  6),  '^  there  came  up  briers  and 
thorns.'^  Amongst  them  are  "the  rivers,  the  fioods,  the  brooks  of 
honey  and  butter,"  of  which  the  Patriarch  Job,  who  lived  but  a  few 
miles  to  the  southeast,  wrote  (xx.  19). 

Thoughtfully  climbing  the  slopes  into  the  purer  air  of  the  hills, 
my  eyes  can  scarcely  withdraw  themselves  from  Hermon  soaring  on 
my  right  hand.  The  expression  in  Isaiah  v.  26  occurs  to  me  with 
added  meaning.  The  Great  Illumer  describes  Jehovah  seated  yonder 
on  that  lookout,  from  which  all  Palestine  is  clearly  spread  before 
the  eye,  and  viewing  the  sensuality  and  falsehood  of  the  people.  He 
had  named  his  Chosen,  He  "hisses"  for  the  destroying  nations  to 
come,  as  a  man  hisses  or  calls  in  a  sibilant  breath  to  his  flocks ;  He 
"hisses*'  for  the  Assyrian  1,000  miles  eastward ;  and  for  the  Egyp- 
tian 600  miles  south  westward ;  and  for  the  Greek  2,500  miles  north- 
westward. How  sublime  the  figure  1  Turn,  0  reader,  and  read  it. 
These  instruments  of  God's  wrath  were  but  too  ready  for  the  spoil. 
Maher-shalal-hashbaz  was  their  watchword.  They  came  with  speed 
swiftly,  their  girdles  bound  up,  their  shoe-latchets  strongly  tied,  as 
the  prophet  predicted.  Their  bows  were  bent,  their  arrows  sharp, 
they  roared  like  lions,  yelling  to  do  the  irresistible  will  of  Jehovah. 
Then  Capernaum  yonder  felt  the  woe ;  then  Shechem ;  then  Bethel ; 
then  Jerusalem.  The  Assyrian,  "  the  rod  of  His  anger,  the  staff  of 
indignation  in  His  hand,"  swept  over  all,  absorbing  all,  consuming  all 
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The  noble  Jove-bird,  the  eagle^  sailing  oyer  the  hij^  mountain* 
passes,  shared  with  Hermon  my  admiration.  The  eagle  and  the 
mountain — how  appropriate  the  conjunotion !  I  thought  so  one  day, 
a  few  weeks  since,  when,  reclining  under  a  vast  cedar  on  Lebanon,  I 
saw  the  regal  fowl  soaring  far  in  the  blue  heavens  above  me. 

The  view  northeastward,  as  I  mounted  the  hills,  embraced  the 
country  around  Lake  Huleh,  of  which  Dr.  Thomson  says  the  lake  is 
alive  with  fish,  the  trees  with  birds,  the  flowers  with  bees.  Li  that 
direction  the  mountains  rise  high,  broken  and  rugged.  The  towns 
give  evidences  in  their  materials  of  extreme  old  age.  A  Galifomian 
will  recognize  in  the  dry  and  dusty  appearance  of  this  country  a 
parallel  to  his  own  State.  The  early  explorers  there  thought  nothing 
could  grow  in  that  dry  country ;  but  Oalifomia  proves  to  us  one  of 
the  most  productive  States  in  the  Union.  Directly  east  of  me,  and 
about  seven  miles  distant,  is  the  Jordan,  and  Jacob's  Bridge  is  in 
sight.  There  are  numerous  fords  between  the  place  where  the  stream 
enters  the  Sea  of  Gtililee  and  Jacobus  Bridga  Looking  back  from 
time  to  time,  the  sea  gets  apparently  no  farther  off,  only  a  little  lower 
down.  The  present  name  of  this  sea,  which  is  165  feet  deep  and  653 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  Oalilee,  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Lake  Ohin- 
neroth,  etc.,  is  Bahr  Tibereeah.  While  on  this  subject,  I  will  put  all 
the  bahrs  I  have  found  together : 

Dead  Sea  is  Bahr  Loot 

Galilee  "  "    Tibereeah. 

Lake  Meron        "  "    Hoolah. 

Mediterranean    "  "    (I  forget  the  rest). 

It  is  in  Lake  Huleh  that  the  best  reeds,  used  for  ordinary  writing 
purposes  in  this  country,  are  collected.  The  Latin  adage,  Ourrente 
calamOy  with  a  swift-ruuning  reed,  is  therefore  sacred  to  this  spot 
And  this  naturally  reminds  me  of  the  comforting  thought  expressed 
in  the  Arabic  proverb:  "Paradise  is  for  him  who  rightly  uses  the 
pen  (reed),  as  well  as  for  him  who  died  under  the  stroke  of  the 
swordJ"  Probably  that  swaggering  soldier  yonder  would  dispute  the 
maxim ;  but  personally  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  my  fellow-writers 
on  Masonry  (Mackey,  Simons,  Macoy,  Wheeler,  Moore,  Bansom,  et 
id  genus  amne),  will  doubtless  agree  with  me. 

The  bulrush,  too,  attains  to  great  dimensions  here,  suggesting  the 
passage,  "bowing  down  their  head  like  bulrushes"  (Isaiah  Iviii.  5). 
Here  too  we  find  fragrant  specimens  of  the  pond-lily,  nowhere  more 
lelicious,  as  I  have  seen,  than  in  the  Minnesota  lakes.    This  is  not. 
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however^  the  lotus  of  history ;  the  correct  name  of  that  is  nelumbiumf 
and  it  abounds  in  the  Mississippi  river-bottom.  It  resembles  a  wasp's 
nest,  as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  writers.  These  lilies  of  Huleh 
remind  me  of  the  old  painting  that  haunted  my  youthful  memory, 
a  head  of  Christ  surmounted  by  three  white  lilies ;  also^  of  a  line  in 
fche  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Sepublic  to  the  same  effect  The  natives  here 
prepare  a  cooling  drink  of  the  stem  of  the  yellow  water-lily  {Nuphar 
luteum).  The  sweet-scented  and  magnificent  "white  pond-lily/' 
which  I  never  saw  anywhere  so  well  represented  as  when  on  a  boat 
excursion  in  Minnesota,  in  the  summer  of  1871,  in  company  with 
Mr.  0.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  al&o  abounds  here,  as  I  have  said.  It  is  the 
Nymphma  odorata;  while  the  Nile  lotus,  the  most  historical  of  all, 
is  the  NymphtBa  lotus.  All  these  lilies  are  common  to  the  Orient. 
Water-fowl  abound  in  Lake  Huleh,  which,  in  this  sense,  is 

"  A  lake  where  water-fowl  of  many  tribes, 
Geese,  crane,  and  long-necked  swans,  disport  themselves." 

\nd  here,  to  make  the  circle  complete,  grows  the  papyrus^  of  which 
paper  was  so  long  made. 

In  the  depressions  of  the  hills,  the  countiy  is  extremely  fertile,  justi- 
fying the  account  of  a  traveller,  who  entered  a  goodly  forest  full  of  tall 
and  delightful  trees,  intermixed  with  fruitful  and  flowery  lawns.  Per- 
haps the  earth  affoiideth  not  the  like;  it  cannot  be  more  pleasant 
— a  wooded,  fertile  succession  of  slopes  and  valleys,  watered  by  good 
streams,  having  internal  sources  of  riches  in  abundance.  But  pass- 
ing out  of  these  delightful  spots,  the  white,  parched  soil  dazzles  the 
eye  and  scorches  the  face  with  reflected  heat.  One  locality  was 
specially  impressive,  a  hill-chasm  rent  of  wrinkled,  water- worn  rocks. 
Mounting  still  higher,  I  am  almost  in  sight  of  the  three  affluents  of 
the  Jordan,  which  come  down  from  the  north  to  form  the  sacred 
river;  viz.,  the  Large  (Leddam),  the  Long  (Hasbahny),  and  the 
Beautiful  (Baniasy).  The  old  story  perpetuated  in  editions  of  Jesper 
Harding's  Bibles,  of  "  two  rivers,  the  Jor  and  the  /)aw,"  is  unmiti- 
gated nonsense,  the  conceit  of  some  commentator  who  never  saw  the 
river  or  the  country.  Occasionally  I  see  the  shining  face  of  Lake 
Huleh,  where  were  "  the  waters  of  Merom,"  the  scene  of  Joshua's 
mighty  battle  and  victory.  As  soon  as  I  became  able  to  recognize 
the  locality,  I  turned  to  Joshua  xi.,  and  perused  the  magnificent 
description.    What  an  exploit !    It  was  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
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Napoleon,  whose  battle-field  near  Monnt  Tabor,  only  twenty  milea 
south  of  here,  I  had  inspected  two  days  before.  Other  thoughts  are 
suggested  by  Lake  Huleh.  It  affords  an  enormous  supply  of  leeches 
(bloodsuckers),  which  some  day,  like  the  salt  of  Jebel  Usdum  and 
the  chemicals  of  Bahr  Loot,  may  prove  of  economic  value  to  the 
nation.  At  present,  Australia  chiefly  supplies  the  European  market 
with  leeches,  to  the  number  of  ten  millions  annually,  and  the  princi- 
pal use  of  bloodsuckers  here,  in  Palestine,  is  to  suggest  fruitful 
images  to  the  tax-collectors. 

In  the  house  of  my  Hebrew  host  I  observed,  as  I  had  in  Mr. 
Wiseman's  at  Tiberias,  a  small  package  of  parchment  nailed  to  the 
door-posts.  This  scroll*,  which  by  unchangeable  law  must  be  written 
in  Hebrew,  is  termed  the  Mezuza,  In  other  cases  they  are  covered 
with  glass  and  fastened  to  the  door-jambs.  They  are  written  by  the 
rabbins,  and  signed  with. the  name  of  Gt)d.  These  are  never  printed, 
but  written  on  parchment,  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  with 
ink  of  a  prescribed  composition,  not  with  a  quill,  bijt  reed.  One 
Jew  I  saw  here  struck  me  with  so  much  interest  that  I  apply  to 
him  the  description  of  another  writer,  slightly  altered:  ^^  A  grand  old 
Abrahamic  face,  with  bold  outline,  nose  curved  like  a  bird's  beak,  firm 
full  lips,  massive  jaw,  from  which,  like  floss-silk,  flowed  a  massy  beard 
even  down  to  his  chest ;  a  man  of  full  height,  with  an  eye  like  an 
eagle's  imdimmed  by  age,  possessed  of  evident  strength  and  will, 
quickness  of  intellect  and  pertinacity  of  purpose." 

This  place  was  one  of  the  centres  of  disturbance  in  the  dreadful 
earthquake  commencing  New- Year's  Day,  1837,  and  continuing  for 
several  weeks.  The  ancients  were  taught  by  Anaxagoras,  about  b.c. 
435,  that  these  phenomena  were  produced  by  subterranean  clouds 
bursting  forth  into  lightning.  One  of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes 
this  country  has  ever  experienced  was  a.d.  742,  when  more  than  500 
towns  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  life  surpassed  all  calculation. 
In  1754,  half  the  city  of  Cana  was  overwhelmed,  and  40,000  people 
perished  there.  In  1759,  the  Holy  Land  was  again  shaken  to  its  centre, 
and  Baalbec  destroyed.  These  stone  houses,  having  no  braces,  tumble 
in  under  an  earthquake  like  broken  eggshells.  The  piles  of  stone  and 
earth  come  down  in  heaps,  with  no  resistance.  A  man  who  had  come 
to  see  the  governor,  was  mounted  on  a  fine  Arab  mare,  beautifully 
caparisoned ;  the  rider  was  7f earing  a  political  decoration. 

In  1833  there  were  three  Jewish  printing-presses  at  Safed.  Pur- 
chasing a  coin  of  a  Jew  here,  I  afterward  wrote  the  following  article^ 
and  give  it  in  illustration  of  the  subject  before  me. 
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WHAT  AN  ANCIENT  COIN  TEACHES. 

This  coin  is  of  the  pei^od  of  Alexander  Balas,  whose  reign  of  seyen 
years  covers  the  period  of  B.C.  152-146,  or  2020  years  ago.  It  is 
ahout  the  size  and  weight  of  an  American  twenty-five  cent  piece,  but 
handsomer  than  any  of  our  American  coins  are  made.  The  mint- 
marks  are  nearly  as  sharp  and  clear-cut  upon  it  as  on  the  day  of  its 
issue.  On  the  obverse  is  the  portrait  of  Alexander  Balas,  king  of  the 
country  in  which  I  find  his  coin.  He  sports  a  handsome  but  rather 
inexpressive  countenance,  indulges  in  short  whiskers,  and  ties  his 
hair,  which  is  bushy  and  abundant,  with  a  fillet  On  the  reverse  of 
the  coin  is  the  eagle,  appropriated,  I  believe,  by  all  the  Alexanders, 
successors  of  the  Great  Alexander,  or  of  his  lieutenants.  Its  head  is 
turned  to  the  left.    The  inscription  is  AUxandrore  Basileus,  etc. 

And  now  for  the  lesson  taught  by  this  coin.  About  the  year  b.o. 
154,  Demetrius  Soter,  King  of  Syria,  found  his  claims  opposed  and 
his  throne  disputed  by  a  young  man  of  obscure  birth,  named  Balas, 
who  was  acknowledged  and  his  cause  espoused  by  the  powerful  King 
of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  even  gave  him  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  marriage.  The  Roman  Senate  likewise  favored  young 
Balas,  and  authorized  him  to  raise  forces  to  possess  himself  of  the 
kingdom.  He  therefore  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  Balas,  as 
upon  the  coin  that  lies  before  me,  together  with  the  title  "  King  of 
Syria.*'  Jonathan,  governor  of  the  Jewish  nation,  also  espoused  his 
cause.  The  contending  monarchs  came  to  arms  twice  in  the  year 
B.G.  152,  the  latter  contest  resulting  in  the  death  of  Demetrius  and 
the  elevation  of  Balas. 

Alexander  Balas  had  manifested  considerable  ability  during  the 
short  war  for  the  succession,  but  no  sooner  was  he  firmly  settled  upon 
the  throne,  than  he  fell  into  the  vices  of  luxury  and  idleness.  This 
created  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that  in  B.C.  148,  a  son  of  the  deposed 
monarch,  named  Demetrius  Nicator,  excited  a  rebellion  against 
Alexander,  being  encouraged  in  it  by  Alexander's  own  father-in-law, 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  took  his  daughter  Cleopatra  away  from 
her  husband  and  gave  her  to  his  rival.  The  contest  was  short  Alex- 
ander Balas  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  treacher- 
ously murdered  in  the  year  b.c.  146. 

Two  years  afterward,  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  assumed  the 
title  of  Antiochus  VI.,  and  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Syria  from 
Demetrius  Nicator,  which  he  held,  however,  for  only  a  few  months. 
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when  he  too  was  murdered.  This  led  (by  processes  which  the  pres 
ent  article  does  not  require  me  to  record)  to  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  the  Jewish  nation,  for  the  first  time  in  six  hundred  years. 
They  struck  coins  in  B.o.  143,  a  thing  they  had  never  done  before, 
and  made  an  epoch  of  that  year  from  which  to  compute  their  future 
chronology.  This  epoch  is  used  by  Josephus  and  the  author  of  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees. 

But  this  coin  of  mine  possesses  much  more  of  valuable  history 
than  this.  As  one  of  a  series  of  the  coins  of  Syrian  kings,  it  refers 
us  back  to  the  dynasties  that  successively  rose  and  fell,  from  the 
deatli  of  the  Great  Alexander,  B.C.  324^  to  the  period  of  Alexander 
Balas.  Unhappy  Palestine !  placed  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  she 
could  never  extricate  herself  from  the  wars  incessantly  waged  be- 
tween those  rival  powers.  As  Josephus  finely  observes,  "  She  resem- 
bled a  ship  tossed  by  a  hurricane,  and  buffeted  on  both  sides  by  the 
waves,  while  she  lay  in  the  midst  of  contending  seas."  Ptolemy 
Lagus  assumed  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  conquered  Palestine;  B.a 
315,  Antigonus  made  himself  king  of  Syria  and  the  East,  and  con- 
quered Palestine ;  while,  in  b.c.  312,  the  Egyptian  king  reconquered 
Palestine,  and  Seleucus  Nicator  became  king  of  Syria.  Again 
Antigonus  became  the  conqueror,  and  placed  his  son  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  upon  the  throne;  b.c.  301,  another  change  was  made, 
and  Palestine  again  returned  to  the  Egyptian  yoke,  under  Ptolemy 
Lagus ;  and,  upon  his  death,  B.C.  283,  under  his  son  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  It  was  this  man  whose  enlightened  zeal  caused  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  form  now  styled  the  Septua- 
gmL  Upon  his  death,  in  the  year  b.c.  247,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  assumed 
the  crown. 

He  was  murdered,  B.C.  222,  by  his  own  son,  who  came  to  the  throne 
as  Ptolemy  Philopator.  At  this  time  Palestine  and  the  most  of 
Syria  had  for  about  sixty  years  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
under  the  government  of  Egypt.  The  Eastern  kings,  Antiochus 
Soter,  Antiochus  Theos,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  Seleucus  Keraunos,  and 
Antiochus  the  Great,  made  their  reigns  more  or  less  troublesome  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  who  were  their  neighbors  on  the  south ;  but  upon 
the  whole  this  period  may  be  called  one  of  their  happiest 

Antiochus  the  Great  conquered  all  Syria  and  Palestine  from  the 
Egyptians,  B.C.  218,  but  lost  it  a  few  months  afterward,  when  it  re- 
verted to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  died  B.C.  205,  leading  his 
to  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.    Tlie  war  was  renewed  by  Auti 
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the  Great,  who  speedily  reconquered  Syria  and  Palestine.  Again 
he  lost  it,  B.G.  204,  and  again  recovered  it  B.C.  198  ;  b.c.  190,  he  came 
into  contact  with  the  Soman  power,  by  which  he  was  terribly  de- 
feated, and  two  years  afterward  was  murdered. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  his  oldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was 
himself  murdered,  b.o.  176,  his  brother,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  suc- 
ceeding him  to  the  throne ;  B.C.  171,  this  king  defeated  the  Egyp- 
tians at  Pelusium,  and  again  b.o.  170.  This  monarch  so  greatly  op- 
pressed the  Jewish  nation  that,  b.o.  167,  the  daily  sacrifices  ceased  in 
the  Temple,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  almost  deserted.  Never 
before  were  they  exposed  to  so  furious  a  jersecution  as  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Then  arose  the  great  family  of  the  Maccabees,  in  the 
persons  of  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  organized  a  religious 
war,  which  was  heroically  maintained  for  twenty-six  years  against  the 
Syrians,  under  five  successive  kings,  viz^  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (who 
died,  B.O.  164),  Antiochus  Eupator  (who  was  murdered,  B.C.  162)^ 
Demetrius  Soter  (who  was  killed  in  battle,  b.o.  152),  Alexander 
Balas,  whose  coin  lying  before  me  has  suggested  this  series  of  his- 
torical facts  (and  who  was  treacherously  murdered,  b.o.  146),  and 
Antiochus  Theos,  who  was  murdered,  B.o.  144. 

AJTthese  and  numerous  other  matters  of  history,  essential  to  the 
perfect  understanding  of  Biblical  history,  belong  to  the  study  of  the 
coins  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  and  to  this  one  of  Alexan* 
der  Balas,  as  a  member  of  the  series. 

My  stay  at  Bint-Jebail  afforded  me  an  uncommon  insight  into 
local  customs,  and  were  I  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  again  I  would  make  it 
a  point  to  visit  these  weekly  fairs  frequently,  as  the  best  places  to 
study  the  natives  when  unbent  The  professional  Scribe  is  here  in 
all  his  glory;  an  unarmed  man,  for  his  pursuits  are  peaceful  (^'the 
pen  mightier  than  the  sword,"  you  know  1),  an  immensely  large  tur- 
ban answering  almost  in  place  of  a  parasol,  long  robes,  a  large  brass 
inkhorn  by  his  side  bristling  with  reeds  from  Lake  Huleh,  a  few 
miles  yonder  in  the  northeast.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  give  one  of 
them  a  job.  The  beeswax  sold  in  this  bazaar  is  of  a  dirty  yellow 
color,  mixed  with  many  impurities ;  twenty  per  cent  of  it  would  have 
to  be  strained  out :  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  maple-sugar  I  saw 
brought  intc  Detroit,  Michigan,  by  Indians,  in  1836,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  it  filth.  I  enjoyed  my  laugh  at  the  local  jests,  so  far  as 
Hassan  could  interpret  them  to  my  feeble  understanding.  They  are 
well  characterized  by  the  poet  as  "  local  jests,"  those 
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"  Mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away.^ 

The  better  class  of  the  men  are  in  turbans  and  long  robes,  the  bet- 
ter class  of  the  women  in  figured  silks  and  head-dresses  of  golden- 
coins.    Passing  from  the  fair-grounds  to  a  nooning  under  the  fig- 
tree,  my  mind  was  aroused  into  uncommon  activity,  and  I  read  and 
wrote  abundantly.    Every  traveller  in  this  country  seeks  such   a 
noble  fig-tree  to  escape  what  Isaiah   (xlix.  10)  calls   sJtaraby  "the 
heat  and  sun"  so  oppressive  here.    I  found  it  wholesome  to  review 
various  Scriptural  expressions  while  reclining  here.    "  As  the  trees 
of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind"  (Isaiah  vii.  2)  is  brought  to 
vivid    recollection   by  a  pleasant  whiff  that  moves  the  fig-leaves. 
"  Too  young  to  have  knowledge  to  say.  My  father,  and  my  mother," 
(Isaiah  viii.  4),  is  suggested  by  a  poor  little  wailing  creature,  scarcely 
a  week  old,  whose  pale  and  feeble  mother  wins  a  little  backsheesh  from 
me,  encouraged  thereto  by  my  pitying  look  at  the  in&nt.    "  The  bur 
den  taken  away  from  off  the  shoulder,  and  the  yoke  from  off  the 
neck''  (Isaiah  x.  21),  occurs  through  the  circumstance  of  a  fellah 
bringing  a  yoke  of  oxen  into  the  fair  for  sale,  removing  their  yoke 
and  the  heavy  packs  with  which  he  had  loaded  them.  "Judging  the 
poor  with  righteousness,  reproving  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the 
earth"  (Isaiah  xi.  4),*  comes  from  observing  a  cadi  or  local  magis 
trate,  a   mild,  honest  fellow,  if  ever  I  saw  one,  walking  among  the 
people  and  summarily   settling  their  disputes.    And  this  suggests 
other  passages :  "The  firstborn  of  the  poor  shall  feed,  and  the  needy 
shall   lie  down  in  safety"  (Isaiah  xiv.  30).    "As  a  ruinous  heap" 
(Isaiah  xvii.  1)  is  referable  to  the  hilltop  yonder,  where  was  once  a 
flourishing  town,  but  now  nothing  but  a  pile  of  ruins.    "  A  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  heat  of  harvest"  (Isaiah  xviii.  4)  is  suggested  by  yon- 
der Hermon,  whose  snowy  crown  dominates  all  this  land,  and  will 
an  hour  after  sundown  overflow  all  these  hillsides  and  valleys  with 
his  cooling  dews.     But  I  might  go  this  way  all  day.    Repeating  the 
close  of  Habakkuk's  prayer  here,  suggests  that  this  combination  of 
the  fig,  olive,  and  vine,  being  the  meat  of  the  field,  the  fold,  and  the 
vUieyard,  embraces  the  victualling  of  the  land.    The  celebrated  figs 
of  Chios  are  ripened,  according  to  travellers'  accounts,  by  hanging 
one  unsavory  fig  among  the  ripening  ones.    Out  of  the  decaying 
fruit  issue  worms  which,  entering  the  others,  hasten  maturity.     This 
is  a  story,  however,  as  a  conscientious  fig-eater,  I  prefer  not  to  be- 
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lieve ;  and  I  tnni  my  attention  therefore  to  the  green  or  duBt-coIored 
grasBhopper,  that  has  found  a  bit  of  wasted  confectionery  among  the 
horses'  feet,  and  recalls  the  passage  in  Isaiah  zl.  32,  where  GFod  is 
represented  sitting  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  whose  inhabitants 
are  as  grasshoppers.  But  now  the  day  goeth  away,  the  shadows  of 
eTttning  are  stretched  oat  (Jeremiah  ti.  4),  and  it  is  time  to  more  for- 
ward to  my  intended  place  of  rest.  My  last  thoaght  iu  this  chapter 
shall  refer  to  him  whose  name  connects  in  each  close  ^esociations 
the  seven  Masonic  localities  I  have  now  described,  yiz. :  Hiram  Abif. 
Brother  Albert  Pike,  in  his  Morals  and  Dogviaa  of  Masonry, 
defines  this  name  thus :  ThewordKhairflmorKhfirflmis  a  compound 
one.  QeseniDB  renders  khfirflm  by  the  word  noble  or  free-bom; 
khOr  meaning  tohite,  noble.  It  also  means  the  opening  of  a  wiudow, 
the  socket  of  the  eye.  Khri  also  means  white  or  an  opening  ;  and 
khris,  the  orb  of  the  snn,  in  Job  viii.  13,  and  z.  7.  Krishna  is  the 
Hindu  Btui'^iod.    Ebur,  the  Paraee  word,  ia  the  Uteral  name  of  tiie 
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In  correcting  the  plates  for  the  second  edition,  Jnne  1,  187S 
am  under  the  paiiiful  necessity  of  anuotmcing  tlie  death  of  o 
distinguished  Brotlier,  whose  portrait  is  given  above,  and  i 
whom  this  volume,  by  permission,  was  dedicated. 

His  comtesics  had  afforded  me  so  much  satisfaction  and  soIK 
tdrantage  while  travelling  through  his  Jurisdiction,  that  I  i 
to  mourn  him  as  an  old  friend  and  benefuctor. 

His  decease   occnrrod    about   March   1,  1873,  but   I 
•ecure  the  exact  date.     He  had  been  recalled  to  Constautinop] 
a  ehort  time  before,  under  charges  of  maladministration,  t 
aword  of  Damocles'  under  which  every  Turkish  ruler  cotitiiiuaUj 
aite.     Being  in  ill  health,  and  foreseeing  hisearly  death,  he 
united  with  one  of  the  strictest  sects  of  the  Berviehee,  and  diq 
•oon  after.     It  is  by  no  means  nnlikely  that  his  taldng^oS*  ? 
^«^l^p^pd  hy  the  poison  or  bow-strin"  of  the  fp^vemuient. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


DAMASCUS. 


T  is  a  fact,  and  a  most  guggestiye  one  to  the  reader  of  a  well> 
filled  book,  that  an  experienced  traveller  gets  impressions 
of  a  country  with  a  freshness  and  vividness  of  form  and 
color  unknown  to  an  inhabitant  What  is  but  common- 
place to  them  is  uncommon  to  him  ;  the  languor  of  habit 
has  not  repressed  its  novelty  and  truth.  He  sees  with  unworn  feel- 
ings. In  Chapter  X.,  I  gave  a  minute  account  of  my  interesting  jour- 
ney f^om  Beyrout  to  Damascus.  Nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  an 
old  man  named  Abram  (afterward  Abraham)  came  down  this  way,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  nephew  (Genesis  xii).  They  had  large  posses- 
sions of  bondmen  and  cattle,  but  no  children.  His  steward,  or  general 
manager,  was  one  Eleazar,  of  this  city  of  Damascus,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  the  gem  of  the  East,  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  emporium. 
Doubtless  he  pitched  his  tents  outside  the  gates,  as  all  caravans  do, 
for  at  least  one  night,  and,  walking  out  alon^e  in  the  solitude  of  the 
night,  consulted  the  Divine  Guide  who  had  led  him  thus  far  upon 
his  future  course.  Upon  the  determination  of  that  night  rested  the 
future  history  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  then  almost  totally  unoccupied 
by  human  beings.  Had  Abram  pursued  a  ^ot^^/^drn  or  t^e^^fr  course, 
instead  of  taking  the  way  of  the  Jordan  valley  southwestward,  the 
country  called  Palestine  might  never  have  been  named  in  sacred  writ 
How  much  easier  to  understand  these  things  looking  upon  the  very 
places  where  Scriptural  events  occurred!  Yonder  is  the  path  that 
Abram  took:  the  historical  consequences  were  that  the  Chosen  Race 
possessed  themselves  of  that  region  beyond  the  Jordan;  returned  to 
it  again  and  again  for  1,500  years ;  made  of  it  the  most  renowned 
nation  on  earth ;  and,  scattered  as  they  are  in  every  division  of  the 
earth,  to  this  day  they  yet  look  for  one  more  triumphant  and 
permanent  occupancy  of  Palestine.  All  this  is  due  to  Abram's  choice 
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that  nigbt;  and  to  the  same  fact  may  be  ascribed  lj>c  comparativelf  1 
iiiBignificant  fact  of  mi/  coming  here  to  "  look  over  the  land"  granted  I 
to  Abram  and  his  seed.  More  Chan  that :  it  is  to  the  circiimsCanoe  1 
that  occurred  here,  near  this  gate  of  Damascus,  almost  4,000  years  ago,  I 
that  we  owe  the  country  of  Palestinp.  as  our  Masoinc  country.  Bat  I 
for  that,  Joppa  and  Jemeulem,  and  Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  aad  Sno-  I 
eoth,  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  had  had  no  names  in  Masonia  I 
tradition ;  Phtenicia  had  home  no  relationship  to  our  rites ;  the  etory  I 
of  the  Widow's  Son  of  Tyre  would  have  been  lost  to  db.  Thera  1 
might  have  existed  a  system  of  Bpecnlative  Masonry,  but  how  differ- 1 
ent  from  the  sublime  institution  that  now  encircles  and  brightcna  the  I 
world ! 

Theee  were  the  thoughts  with  which  I  entered  Damascus.  Having 
letters  to  his  Excellency  Mohammed  Raechid  Pasha,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  I  secured  an  early  opportunity, 
through  Brother  E,  T.  Rogers,  H.  B.  M.'s  Consul  here,  of  an  intro- 
duction, and  found  him  indeed  an  affable  gentleman,  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  a  Turkish  officer  of  fine  education  and  long  experience, 
and  possesaing  n  high  appreciation  of  Free-Maaonry,  iuto  which  he 
had  been  initiated  several  years  before,  while  living  in  Smyrna.  As 
I  came  in  on  the  stage,  I  met  liis  Excellency  riding  in  the  snbarbs 
with  his  staff,  and  was  struck  by  his  fine  horsemanship,  which  really 
is  worth  describing.  He  rode  a  horse  of  the  best  blood  of  Arabia, 
sitting  him  as  though  he  were  a  part  of  the  noble  animal,  and,  aa 
we  passed,  bowed  with  a  nobility  and  dignity  of  manner  known  only 
in  the  East.  I  could  see  that  he  was  fair  and  fat  in  flesh,  like  the  j 
Hebrew  prophet  (Daniel  1. 15).  He  jerked  the  bit  of  his  horse  until  ' 
hfc  was  mad  with  pain,  and  snorted,  reai-ed  up.  and  bounded  iuto  the 
air,  endeavoring  to  throw  his  rider;  but  the  Ynli  sat  him  firmly— 
surely  as  he  sits  in  the  chair  of  government  of  this  country,  recalling 
a  poetical  thought  of  the  days  when 

■'The  chieftains  of  Dumas*  were  proud  to  see 
The  Bashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry." 

The  Pasha  wore  stirrups  so  short  as  to  bring  his  kueea  on  the  level  J 
of  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.    This  is  the  invariable  custom  of 
I   the  East,  a  mode  of  wearing  the  stirrups  ihoorelically  preferable,  both 
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to  man  and  horse,  to  oar  own.  It  gives  greater  firmness  to  the  detX, 
and  causes  the  rider  to  depend  for  his  safety  on  the  clamp  of  the 
thighs  rather  than  the  balance  of  the  body.  As  his  heels  toach 
the  horse's  flanks,  he  can  use  his  spurs  rapidly  without  changing  the 
position  of  his  legs.  All  equestrian  nations  that  use  saddles  at  all^ 
ride  with  short  stirrups—Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Persians,  Magjara, 
Cossacks,  English  fox-hunters,  Circassians,  Egyptians.  The  Mame- 
lukes, acknowledged  to  be  most  excellent  horsemen,  had  the  stirrup 
so  high  as  to  form  a  letter  V  with  each  leg,  the  lower  part  being 
horizontal.  This  threw  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  into  the 
greatest  possible  prominence,  developing  the  utmost  adhesive  power 
of  the  limb.  '  It  is  claimed  that  a  weak  man,  wearing  short  stuTups, 
can  draw  a  strong  man  from  the  saddle  who  rides  with  his  legs  ex- 
tended. 

In  my  call  upon  this  eminent  man  and  Mason,  he  listened  with 
marked  interest  to  a  narration  of  my  plans,  and  promised  me 
all  the  assistance  I  should  require.  At  that  time  he  was  chiefly 
absorbed  in  a  contemplated  movement  to  Palmyra  (Tadmor) ;  and  as 
I  was  extremely  anxious  to  visit  that  ancient  relic  of  King  Solomon's 
day,  he  placed  me  upon  his  stafi^,  and  tendered  me  the  advantages  of 
a  position  in  his  own  military  family.  This  was  more  than  I  could 
have  anticipated,  even  from  so  generous  a  man.  As  the  detachment 
was  to  embrace  some  three  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  he  assured  me 
of  whatever  help  I  needed  in  measuring  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  and 
excavating  the  tombs.  It  was  therefore  a  disappointment  of  no  light 
magnitude  that,  for  political  reasons,  the  expedition  was  afterward 
postponed  to  a  period  so  late  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  join  it 
In  fact^  it  was  nearly  twelve  months  before  it  was  accomplished. 

Before  parting  with  this  excellent  brother,  he  presented  me  with  an 
official  paper  directed  to  all  Pashas,  Governors,  Sheiks,  etc,  undei 
his  authority,  ordering  them  to  see  me  accommodated  with  lodgings 
for  myself  and  party,  wherever  I  went,  and  provided  with  guards  to 
pass  over  all  dangerous  places.  My  obligations  for  this  courtesy  are 
very  great.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  important  docu- 
ment, as  made  for  me  by  Brother  Nazif  Meshaka,  of  Damascus,  to 
whose  kindness  in  many  ways  I  was  then  and  have  been  since  greatly 
indebted : 

A  Bu^uruldi  to  all  whom  it  may  concern :  To  the  officers  and 
chiefs  of  villages  within  the  Pashalic  of  Syria.  The  bearer  of  our 
Buyuruldi,  the  American  Emir,  General  Morris,  is  travelling  to  car- 
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II  fatnoTis  places.  Yon,  both  sniull  and  great,  must  show  him  th» 
ateet  respect,  and  designate  for  hitn  places  of  abude  for  himself 
I  servants  wherever  be  may  go,  and  supply  his  wants  at  just  prices. 
"  And  in  hia  going  [torn  one  place  to  aimther,  furnish  him  ample  norsft- 
men  for  bis  safety  on  the  way,  so  that  lie  may  reach  the  localitiea  he 
desires  to  visit,  And  pay  him  honor  wlierever  he  may  go.  And 
therefore  we  have  furnished  yon  this  Buyunildi,  that  you  may  act 
accordingly. 
Dated  16th  Zilhadjeh,  1284  (that  ia,  March  26,  1868). 

Prom  a  sketcli  of  this  distinguished  ruler,  written  after  my  return 
loopy  these  extracts :  The  Pasha-General  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
resides  at  Damascus,  eighty  miles  east  of  fieyrout.  I  made  haste  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him,  and  to  ask  for  his  powerful  protection.  He 
examined  my  credentials,  and  appointed  an  evening  to  meet  me  at 
the  office  of  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Rogers,  Master  of  the  Lodge  at 
Beyrout  That  meeting  was  to  me  a  moat  interesting  occasion;  an 
humble  individual  from  the  far  West,  brought  by  the  xujluence  of  Free- 
maannry  alone,  into  the  most  cordial,  and  I  may  add,  confidential 
intimacy  with  the  immediate  representative  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Pasha  gave  me  several  hours  of  his  time,  nor  was  it  until  the 
mystical  low  xii.  that  we  separated.  I  often  met  him  afterward  at 
his  own  palace. 

The  Paali a- General  (or  Vali),  Mohammed  Raschid  by  name,  is  a 
gentleman  of  pleasant  and  polished  manners,  short  and  compact  in 
build,  quick  in  comprehension,  and  thoroughly  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  service  of  his  country.  In  personal  intercourse, 
I  found  him  philosophical,  humorous,  argumentative,  and  critical,  bj 
turna  He  possesaes  a  fine  taste  for  poetry,  and  the  baUes-lettres,  and 
recited  for  my  gratificutiou  various  passages  from  the  poeta  of  Tarkej 
and  Persia.  His  sense  of  the  humorous  is  more  French  than  Moham- 
medan :  it  was  displayed  in  the  relation  of  witty  anecdot^B  of  an 
Oriental  type.  Altogether  he  had  not  one  trait  of  my  traditional  idea 
of  a  Turkish  Pasha. 

Mohammed  Raschid  Pasha,  the  successor  of  "Cyrenius,  governor 
of  Syria  "  (Luke  ii.  2),  haa  given  proofs  of  uncommon  vigor  during  the 
fonr  years  he  has  wielded  thia  government,  having  made  travel  entirely 
•afe  by  placing  garrisons  in  the  principal  towns,  and  inflicting  the 
•ternest  chastisement  upon  offenders.  He  waa  deeply  interested  in 
my  errand.  In  common  with  all  the  craft  of  this  country,  he  was 
profoundly  astonished  tliat  a  brother  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
■hould  traverse  a  tjuarter  of  the  globe  o"  a  Masonic  errand;  but 
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expressed  his  admiration  and  approva],  giving  me  yalnabie  informa- 
tion concerning  the  existence  of  an  ancient  form  of  Masonry  and  the 
chiefs  (Sheiks)  of  the  Desert  tribes,  of  whom  he  rekted  Tarions  anec- 
dotes. 

His  name  is  the  same  as  Haroan-al-Baschid,  dear  to  every  school- 
boy's memory.  This  is  also  the  familiar  name  for  Rosetta  in  Egypt 
I  reminded  him  of  this  in  our  conversation,  and  referred  to  the  warm 
friendship  that  existed  between  his  great  namesake  and  Charlemagne 
of  France. 

In  his  position,  with  the  reputation  he  has  acquired,  snch  a  man 
is  more  precious  than  fine  gold,  than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir 
(Isaiah  xiiL  12).  God,  who  weighs  the  path  of  tne  just  (xxvL),  has  so 
weighed  his. 

In  answer  to  his  queries  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  I  find  from  my  existing  notes  that  I  told 
him  the  institution  was  introduced  into  our  country  prior  to  1733. 
That  in  its  membership  many  of  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  our 
conntry  are  affiliated,  particularly  naming  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
(}eorge  Washington.  That  in  1826,  an  unfortunate  afEair  connected 
with  the  abduction  of  one  William  Morgan  brought  a  storm  of  popular 
wrath  upon  the  Order,  which  checked  its  spread  for  ten  years.  That 
the  society  has  entirely  recovered  from  this,  and  stands  to-day  one- 
third  of  a  million  strong,  working  in  more  than  eight  thousand  lodges. 
That  the  charities  of  the  Masons  are  large,  and  blest  of  the  Most 
High  God.  That  its  principles  of  conciliation  were  strongly  felt 
during  all  our  late  unhappy  civil  war,  and  are  doing  some  part  in 
restoring  the  era  of  national  brotherhood  and  good  feeling  for  which 
all  good  men  pray.  And  finally,  that  our  theory  does  not  permit  us 
to  receive  into  our  communion  any  but  men  of  good  morals,  true  , 
and  tmsty.  All  of  this  agreed  well  with  his  own  conception  of  the 
great  fraternity. 

My  efforts  to  organize  a  Lodge  at  Damascus  are  recorded  in  the 
following  article,  written  for  an  English  paper: 

THE  FIRST  MASONIC   MEETING  IK   DAMASCUS. 

Somebody  has  said,  and  very  truthfully,  that  "  Damascus  is  rightly 
named  the  oldest  city  of  the  world."  It  dates  back,  certainly,  ante- 
rior to  the  days  of  Abraham  (b.c.  1920,  or  thereabout),  having  been 
founded,  according  to  the  best  records,  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  the 
son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah  (Genesis  x.  21-23).    If  we  omit  the 
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r§t  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  there  has  no  recorded  event  occurred 
1  the  world's  history  but  Damascus  was  iu  existence  to  receive  it. 
Bad  the  good  hehdomndal  now  issued  at  Damascns  under  the 
auspices  of  II.  E.  Itaschid  Pasha,  Governor-General,  en  titled  La  Syria, 
been  commenced  a  few  tiiousand  years  eariier,it8  files  wonld  certainly 
be  a  thesaurus  of  historical  fncts  unequalled  for  valne,  becanse  con- 
taining nothing  less  th:in  that  "  universal  history"  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  other  aspiring  composers  meditated.  Go  back  as  far  as 
you  will  in  the  past,  and  tliere  was  always  a  Damascus.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  every  century,  for  more  than  four  thoasand  years,  its  name 
has  been  mentioned  and  its  praises  sung.  To  this  old  place  years  are 
only  minutes,  decades  only  flitting  trifles  of  time.  She  saw  the 
foundation  of  Baalbec  and  Thebes  and  Ephesus  laid ;  saw  them  grow 
into  mighty  cities,  and  amaze  the  world  with  tlieir  grandeur;  saw 
tbcm  desolate,  deserted,  aud  given  over  to  the  owls  and  bata  She 
saw  the  Israelldsb  empire  exalted,  and  she  saw  it  annihilated.  She 
saw  Greece  rise  and  flourish  her  twenty  centuries — then  die.  In  her 
old  age  she  saw  Rome  founded,  hnilded,  overshadow  the  earth  with 
—then  perish.  All  that  has  ever  occurred  upon  the  earth 
maficus  has  seen,  and  yet  sJte  lives.  She  has  looked  upon  the  dry 
iones  of  a  thousand  empires,  and  will  probably  see  the  tombs  of  a 
thousand  more  before  she  passes  from  the  stage.  Far  more  truth- 
fully than  the  "seven-hilled"  city  of  Rome  does  Damascus  deserve 
the  name  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  not  much  to  tho  purpose  in  inditing  an  article 
npon  "  The  First  Masonic  Meeting  in  Damascus,"  yet  it  is  this  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  one  place  and  another.  The  new 
wu  of  Pumpkinville,  in  the  new  State  of  Nebraska,  is  a  more 
bhtly  object  by  far  than  this  old  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Baraba, 
Tits  river  is  far  larger  and  more  noble  than  this;  but  who  can 
arouse  any  mental  or  spiritual  glow  in  Pumpkinville  ?  Every  drop 
in  the  flow  of  the  Baraba  is  historicaL  The  very  mud  of  which 
these  walls  of  Damascus  are  constructed  contains  the  dust  of  ft 
thousand  generations.  Those  overhanging  hills  yonder  have  wit- 
nessed in  their  grand  reticence  such  sights  as,  could  we  rend  their 
■ecrets  from  them,  would  fill  volumes  of  history!  And  it  is  the  con- 
rideration  of  these  things  that  made  my  entry  npon  the  top  of  the 
diligence,  through  that  mountain-cleft  aud  down  by  that  singing 
atream,  "  a  joy  forever." 
U^hI  hod  been  in  Damascus  but  a  day  when  I  paid  my  respects  to  H, 
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B.  M.  Consul^  Bro.  E.  T.  Rogers.  This  gentleman  is  acting  in  the 
absence  of  the  Gonsul-General  of  Syria,  Bro.  Eldridge ;  but  his  own 
official  position  is  here.  He  is  the  Worshipful  Master  elect  of  the 
Lodge  at  Beyront,  Palestine  (No.  415,  Scotch  Registry),  while  Bra 
Eldridge  i^  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  district.  The  &me  of  Bro. 
Rogers  as  an  exemplar  of  gentlemanly  courtesy,  benevolence,  and 
the  largest  cosmopolitan  friendship,  has  gone  out,  long  years  ago,  and 
all  that  I  can  say  in  regard  to  it  is  just  so  much  surplusage.  His 
knowledge  of  Arabic  is  remarkable;  even  here^  where  so  many 
foreigners  learned  in  that  rich  and  abounding  language  are  found. 
His  French  is  that  of  a  native.  Standing  as  the  representative  of  so 
great  a  nation,  foremost  among  Syrian  consuls,  his  own  urbanity, 
shrewdness,  knowledge  qf  the  people  and  their  peculiarities  of  gov- 
ernment, religion,  and  habits,  place  him  far  higher  than  any  mere 
office  could  do. 

My  csll  upon  ^^  Bro.  Rogers  "  (for  so  in  unbent  hours  he  delights 
to  be  styled)  was  at  an  opportune  moment  We  had  ^'spiritual 
affinities"  (whatever  that  expression  means).  An  hour  was  suffi- 
cient to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  that  mors  non  separabit. 
I  may  forget  a  good  many  things  that  have  occurred  in  my  life  (and 
hope  I  shall),  but  I  never  expect  to  forget  this  and  subsequent  confer- 
ences with  the  good  Consul  Rogers  at  Damascus. 

Amongst  my  first  requests  (and  goodness  knows  I  made  enough) 
was  a  personal  introduction  to  our  distinguished  brother,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Syria,  Raschid  Pasha.  This  was  readily  had,  and 
"we  three"  passed  an  evening  together  in  Bro.  Rogers'  parlor,  much 
to  my  gratification.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  that  the  Masonic 
brethren  of  Damascus  should  be  invited  ere  long  to  come  together 
in  the  same  apartments,  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  to 
take  the  preliminary  steps,  should  prudence  dictate,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  lodge  in  that  city,  and  to  hear  some  remarks  of  a  Masonic 
nature  from  myself.  This  meeting  was  accomplished  a  few  days 
later,  and  it  is  this  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  article,  to 
which,  I  must  confess,  there  has  been  a  most  unconscionable  preface 
tacked  on. 

It  was  Tuesday,  April  7,  1868,  that  this  "first  Masonic  meeting  in 
Damascus"  was  held.  There  were  present  ten  out  of  the  fifteen 
Masons  residents  of  that  city,  viz :  E.  T.  Rogers,  Worshipful  Master 
elect  of  Palestine  Lodge  (No.  415,  Scotch  Registry),  Beyrout,  Syria; 
Joseph  Pilastre,  Lodge  La  Verity,  Marseilles,  Franc«»;  Christophr 
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Delenda,  Lndge  Stfilla  louia,  i^myi-no,  Asia  Minor;  NaziT  Meshako, 
Palestiue  Lodge  (No.  415),  Beyrout,  Syria;  Asari  Mess'^die,  ibid.; 
Mohee-ed-Deeji,  sou  of  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  ibid. ;  Molmmmed, 
Bon  of  the  same,  ibid.;  AH  Ibn  Khulil  Mohassini,  ibid.;  Mustafa  Se- 
bace>  ibid.;  Saleh  Izdiichir  Azm,  ibid.;  Robert  Morri*.  Fortitude 
Lodge  (No.  47),  La  Grange,  Kentucky,  United  States,  and  Past 
Gnmd  Master, 

After  the  proper  introductions  and  tea-drinking— the  latter  being 
among  the  landmarks  of  Oriental  life — and  the  preparation  and  igni- 
tion of  a  suit-able  number  of  cigarettes,  vonr  correspondent  was  called 
upon  for  his  remarks.  These  I  had  written  out  in  English.  Bro. 
Bogers  translated  them  into  French,  and  a  portion  of  them  from 
that  tongue  into  Arabic,  for  there  was  but  one  of  the  native  brethren 
present  (Bro.  Meehaka)  who  knew  any  English.  What  I  said  would 
not  be  worth  detailing  here,  except  aa  it  forms  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  transaction.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  practical 
influence  of  Freemasonry,  particularly  in  the  country  from  which  I 
came,  and  in  which,  as  my  hearers  bad  already  been  informed,  I  bad 
played  some  part  as  a  Masonic  writer  and  oral  instructor.  I  told 
them  that  "in  the  United  States  we  had  more  than  eight  thouiand 
lodges,  two-thirds  of  all  the  lodges  in  the  world ;  that  these  are 
divided  into  forty-five  Grand  Lodges  ;  that  Iheic  is  very  much  zeal 
manifested  amongst  the  members  therein  affiliated,  who  love  one 
another  and  venerate  the  ancient  Order;  and  that  they  had  sent  me 
to  this  distant  laud  that  I  might  see  with  my  own  eyes  how  many 
Masons  are  here,  what  kind  oT  persons  they  are,  and  what  is  theii 
condition,  and  tell  them  the  facts  when  I  return  home." 

1  informed  them  that,  amongst  American  travellers  to  Damascus, 
there  are  very  many  Freemasons ;  but  they  cannot  find  their  brethren 
here  for  wantofalodge.  When  I  notifiy  them  that  in  this  city  there 
are  not  less  than  fifteen  of  the  brotherhood,  they  would  be  equally 
surprised  and  delighted.  I  assured  them  that,  should  they  visit  the 
United  States,  they  would  find  lodges  in  every  town  and  village, 
Our  largest  city.  New  York,  not  one-half  so  large  as  Constantinople, 
has  alone  more  than  one  hundred  Freemasons'  lodges,  and  in  every 
American  lodge  they  would  be  greeted  with  welcome,  and  their 
acquaintance  hailed  with  uudiBsembled  joy.  Then  I  informed  them 
that  the  grand  objects  of  Freemasonry  are  the  honor  of  God,  the 
increase  of  brotherly  love  among  men,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
Baj|^||ud.    The  world  in  which  we  live  Is  afflicted  with  sorrow  and 
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cursed  with  selfishness.  Strangers  are  usually  unkind  to  each  other, 
or,  at  the  best,  indifferent;  while  those  professing  opposite  creeds 
hate  and  worry  each  other.  But  in  this  ancient  and  world-wide 
institution  we  have  a  common  religion — the  worship  of  Qoi — and  a 
common  language — that  of  sign,  the  hand-grasp,  and  the  word ;  so 
that  we  both  recognize  and  fraternize  with  each  other  through  ii 
In  its  rites  we  are  assimilated  by  solemn  obligations,  and  thus,  by 
duty  as  welJ  as  love,  we  become  brothers.  The  world,  it  is  true,  can- 
not understand  this ;  nor  do  we  care  that  they  should.  Those  who 
have  not  penetrated  our  charmed  circle  are  slow  to  belieye  this ;  nor 
are  we  careful  for  that.  We  know  it  to  be  true.  I,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  have  travelled  from  lodge  to  lodge,  studying  and 
instructing — bearing  the  light  of  Freemasonry  as  upon  a  torch  from 
heart  to  heart — I  know  that  this  claim  is  well  founded.  Ever  since 
I  left  home  I  have  secured  additional  proofis  of  this.  The  steamer 
upon  which  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  had  among  its  ofi^cers  and  passen- 
gers ten  Freemasons.  We  recognized  each  other,  and  exchanged 
the  undying  proofs  of  sympathy  and  fraternal  esteenu  The  steamer 
which  brought  me  from  Marseilles  to  Beyroiit  was  not  wanting  in  the 
''good  men  and  true''  who  bore  their  Masonic  covenants  gracefully. 
At  Smyrna,  where  I  remained  for  a  few  hours,  the  craft  conducted 
me  to  their  halls;  heard  my  message  gladly ;  entertained  me  with  the 
largest  courtesy ;  nor  suffered  me  to  depart  until  they  had  loaded 
me  with  their  grateful  burdens  of  sympathy,  loving  wishes,  and 
prayers.    At  Beyrout  I  found  more  than  sixty  Masonic  brethren. 

Then  I  said:  "I  came  to  this  city  (Damascus)  a  total  stranger. 
Our  kind  host,  Bro.  Rogers,  took  me  by  the  hand.  Hip  Excellency 
Raschid  Pasha  took  nie  by  the  hand,  welcomed  me  as  a  brother, 
offered  me  every  facility  in  my  mission  that  his  exalted  station  per- 
mits, and  has  attached  me  to  his  staff  as  an  honorary  member  dur- 
ing his  proposed  journey  to  Tadmor,  the  renowned  city  of  King 
Solomon.  The  distinguished  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  took  me  by  the 
grip  fraternal.  In  like  manner  I  have  now  been  greeted  by  you. 
So  that,  only  one  week  a  resident  of  Damascus,  I  am  no  longer  a 
stranger  here,  but  an  acquaintance,  neighbor,  brother — yea,  a  brother 
of  the  same  Father — the  Father  in  Heaven.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
ever  we  shall  become  strangers  to  each  other  again.  There  is  a 
Lodge  in  which  all  good  men  hope  to  meet — a  Master  at  whose  feet 
all  good  men  hope  to  worship  and  adore  through  the  cycles  of 
eternity.*' 
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I  then  informed  thera  of  the  difference  (of  rituals  merely)  between 
American  Freemasonry  and  that  in  which  they  had  been  instructed. 
I  did  this  not  to  produce  confusion,  but  to  prevent  it  Being  nearly 
all  young  and  inexpert  in  the  practice  of  the  Art — only  one  or  two 
of  them  ever  having  visited  lodges  other  than  their  own,  I  knew 
they  would  desire  some  light  upon  this  subject,  and  indeed  they  were 
greatly  entertained  by  the  sketch  of  the  esotery  of  Masonry  which  I 
communicated  to  themu  This  I  followed  by  the  poem  "  Our  Vows.*' 
Speaking  of  the  funeral  practices  of  American  Masonry,  I  sang  for 
them  the  opening  stanza  of  the  ode  which  all  our  American  breth- 
ren expect  will  some  day  be  sung  around  our  graves: 

"  Solemn  strikes  the  funeral  chime 
Notes  of  our  departed  time ; 
As  we  journey  here  below, 
Through  a  pilgrimage  of  woe." 

I  also  sang  a  verse  or  two  of  "  The  Gavel  Song,"  quite  popular  at 
present  in  American  lodges,  in  which  the  peculiar  concussion  of  that 
implement  is  introduced  as  the  chorus.  Following  this,  I  exhibited 
my  "  Mark  Master's  mark,"  explaining  my  chosen  device,  "  the  Bro- 
ken Column  ;"  also  my  ring  connected  with  the  Lodge  of  Perfection, 

A/,  and  A/.  E/. ;  and  my  token,  in  marble,  of  the  Order  of  H m. 

These  things  were  absolute  novelties  to  my  hearers,  not  one  of  whom 
has  a  degree  above  the  third. 

But  I  might  spin  out  the  particulars  of  this  pleasant  meeting  to  a 
half  ream.  We  adjourned  "in  peace  and  harmony''  at  a  suitable 
hour ;  and  as  I  assumed  my  couch  at  "  Demetry's,"  I  endeavored  to 
conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  departed  visitors  to  Damascus,  who 
could  have  shared  in  congenial  mood  all  the  events  of  the  occasion 
— Abraham,  Eliezer,  Jacob,  Elisha,  Paul,  the  great  Saladin ;  perhaps 
Mahommed  himiself,  who,  I  suspect,  was  a  very  much  better  man 
than  our  Christian  historians  paint  him.  I  called  this  group  around 
me  and  mentally  repeated  before  them  the  sentiments  I  had  just  ex- 
pressed.   Every  one,  without  exception,  indorsed  my  views. 

A  few  days  subsequently  to  this  meeting  a  petition  was  drafted  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  soliciting  authority  to  organize  and 
work  King  Solomon  Lodge,  at  Damascus,  Syria.  This  was  signed 
by  the  following  brethren :  Bros.  E.  T.  Rogers,  H.  B.  M.  Consul ; 
Dr.  P.  Nataley,  Nazif  Meshaka,  Secretary  to  American  Vice-Consul- 
ate ;  A.  Joseph  Pilastre,  LL.D ;  Caisar  Messedie,  Abbas  Kulli  Khan, 
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Peraan  GodsuI  in  Damascus ;  Mnstapba  Effendi  Sabax,  Inspector 
of  Entailed  Property  of  the  Greek  Mosques ;  Mohammed  Ali  Effendi 
Mohasin,  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Court  of  Justice  in  Damascus; 
Mohammed  Effendi,  son  of  His  Highness  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader. 
Several  other  brethren^  native  and  fbreign,  who  were  temporarily  ab- 
sent^ afterward  attached  their  signatures  to  the  petition.  Several  of 
the  Beyrout  Masons  did  so.  The  following  American  Masons  asked 
leave,  upon  an  additional  slip,  to  be  attached,  viz :  Bros.  Bobert 
Morris,  LL.D. ;  Samuel  Hallock,  of  Lodge  No.  9,  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 
U.  S.  A. ;  and  David  W.  Thompson,  of  Fulton  City  Lodge  (No.  147^ 
U.  S.  A. 

In  the  petition  which  we  sent  forward  from  Beyrout  in  the  mail 
of  April  22d,  the  following  facts  are  set  forth:  ^^  There  is  but  one 
Masonic  lodge  in  this  large  and  populous  Pashalic  of  Syria,  viz.,  Pales- 
tine Lodge  (No.  415),  working  under  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland.  This  is  at  Beyrout,  seventy-five  miles  northwest  from 
Damascus,  a  point  alw^iys  difficult  of  access,  often  inaccessible.  Besides 
this,  the  nearest  lodges  are  those  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  Smyr- 
na, in  Asia  Minor.  The  petitioners,  although  in  good  strength  as  to 
numbers  and  social  position,  and  second  to  none  in  zeal  and  venera- 
tion for  the  Order,  are  thus  practically  debarred  from  all  enjoyment  and 
advanhige  as  Masons ;  although  united  together  by  the  most  solemn 
and  enduring  covenants,  they  are  almost  strangers  to  each  other; 
although  amongst  the  crowds  of  tourists  who  annually  throng  Da- 
mascus are  many  competent  to  instruct  them  in  their  Masonic  duties 
and  obligations,  yet,  for  want  of  organization,  that  privilege  is  lost; 
that  Masonic  charities  languish  from  the  same  cause;  and  that  there 
is  no  city  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
extends  in  which  the  establishment  of  a*  lodge  is  so  imperatively  de- 
manded, or  where  a  respectable  circle  of  members  could  so  soon  be 
found  as  at  Damascus."  All  this  I  can  heartily  affirm,  and  would  add 
that  I  never  saw  a  company  of  Masons  in  which  such  large  social, 
commercial,  and  political  interests  were  represented  as  the  fifteen  at 
Damascus.  I  could  not  but  hope  that  these  facts  would  have  due 
weight  at  headquarters,  and  that  ere  the  hot  season  came  on  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  Masonic  labor,  a  warrant  would  reach  these  shores  and 
the  organization  be  effected.  In  the  garden  of  Bro.  Rogers  there  is 
an  ancient  mosque  that  seems  to  have  been  erected  on  purpose  for  a 
lodge-room ;  and  in  this  I  trusted  to  see  King  Solomon  Lodge  at 
work  before  my  own  fiftieth  birthday  came  round.    But  in  all  this  I 
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disappointed,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  reriieing  the  peti- 
>n  on  the  grouiid  that  the  petttiooers  were  all  merabers  of  lodges 

under  other  Grand  Lodge  juriedictiona. 
My  opinion  of  the  religions  condition  of  aflUire  at  Damaacua  will 

appear  from  the  following  paper,  written  for  a  religious  journal  in 

the  United  States: 


A   SABBATH    IN    DAUASC03. 


It  ia  on  a  pleasant  morning,  this  of  March  29,  that  I  set  ont  to 
crpcnd  a  Sabbath  in  the  ancient  and  beautiful  city  of  DamuBcus.  The 
western  breezes  mingle  just  enough  of  the  flavor  of  Lebanon's  frost 
and  snow  with  the  flavor  of  apricot  blossoms  that  whiten  the  thoa- 
sauda  of  groves  environing  the  city  upon  tlint  same  side,  to  soften  the 
hot  8nnl:)eams  that  even  in  March  tell  of  a  torrid  June  and  make  gl] 
foreigners  turn  their  backs  upon  Damascus  before  July.  I  had  my 
matutinal  meal  at  7  a.m.,  composed  of  Damascus  bread  with  the 
grit  of  corniiteal  and  the  millstone  in  it,  and  honey  that  no  bees  of 
Hymettus  conld  ever  match,  and  fruit,  jellies,  appetizing  and  deli- 
dou8,  a  boiled  egg  or  two,  good  coffee,  and  butter,  which  every  one, 
however,  must  salt  to  his  own  taste,  for  Damascus  cooks  will  not  salt 
it  for  yon. 

I  had  learned  from  one  of  the  Protestant  ministers  here,  that 
Sabbath  services  are  divided  into  three  parts,  viz;  Religions  ser- 
vices in  the  Arabic  language  at  9  a.m.  ;  theSundayschool  immediate- 
ly following  it,  also  in  Arabic ;  and  services  in  the  English  language 
at  3  PJi.    I  am  resolved,  if  possible,  to-day  to  attend  all  three. 

I  hire  a  person  who  professes  to  know  the  way  to  the  Protestant 
chnrch,  and  give  him  five  piastres  {about  thirty  cents)  for  his  trouble. 
It  is  a  good  half-hour's  walk  (about  a  mile  and  a  half)  to  the  Chns- 
^^^On  quarters  ;  and  as  neither  of  us  can  in  the  least  understand  the 
^^bther's  language,  I  am  practically  alone,  having  only  to  follow  my 
^^mide  and  attend  uninterruptedly  to  the  objects  around  me.    So  we 
^^p»  past  the  crowd  of  donkeys,  ready  for  hire,  Sitddled  and  bridled,  in 
the  pnblic  square,  each  with  his  half-nude  but  bright-eyed,  good- 
natured  boy,  who  will  run  along  contentedly  all  day,urging  his  beast 
Dpon  a  trot,  if  yon  will  only  give  him  a  little  backsheesh  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  past  the  groups  of  horse- traders,  who  buy  and  sell  here  every 
morning  with  loud  words  and  gestures,  and  doubtless  any  amonnt  of 
lying  and  Bwiadling ;  right  into  the  heart  of  the  b^aars,  all  open  and 
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driyjng  their  respective  trades  on  this  Sunday  moruiag,  as  u  hundred 
generations  hare  done  in  their  plooes  before  them ;  throttgh  all  miia- 
ner  of  crooked,  n&rrow,  filthy  lanes,  offensive  to  sight  und  sound, 
thronged  with  miserable  curs,  one  bidf  too  lazy  to  get  out  of  your  way, 
the  other  half  too  surly ;  past  hundreds  of  donkeys,  mules,  horses, 
and  camels,  the  latter  swinging  along  their  way  solemnly,  and  re- 
garding nothing  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left ;  past  the  mosques, 
at  the  gates  of  which  are  beggars  sitting  with  outstretched  hands, 
clamoring  for  alms  of  Christiana  as  well  as  Moslems;  past  a  group 
of  dervishes  with  their  conical  and  most  comical  felt  hata,  and  look- 
ing  not  at  all  the  fanatics  they  are  said  to  be ;  and  now  we  come  into 
the  Christian  quarter;  where  the  shops  are  moetly  closed,  and  where 
a  TOst  ruin  of  many  acres  in  extent  points  to  the  scene  of  the  hor- 
rid massacre  of  July  9-1 1,  ISSO.  Myguide.mistakiughisway,  takes  me 
to  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rubsou,  who  by  good  fortune  is  to  preach 
the  first  sermon  to-day.  He  inyites  me  into  his  house  with  Christian 
cordiality,  and  gives  me  the  opportunity,  while  preparing  for  church, 
to  glance  over  his  library  of  excellent  editions  of  good  books.  He  is 
evidently  from  Great  Britain,  for  all  the  volnmea  bear  London  im- 
prints. 

Wo  walk  together  to  the  church,  he  showing  me  more  in  detaU 
the  rained  houses  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Happily  he  was 
out  of  the  city  the  week  of  the  fearful  massacre,  and  so  esca])ed.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  stone  editice.  the  walls  nearly  thirty  inchea 
thick,  capable  of  seating  200  or  300  pei'Sous.  It  is  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  a  green  curtain  separating  the  males  from  the  females,  and 
there  is  a  separate  door  for  each  sex  to  enter  and  depart.  Twelve 
windows  lighten  the  church.  At  each  door  hangs  a  heavily-quilted 
curtain,  the  corner  of  which  is  to  be  lifted  when  jon  enter. 

This  is  the  Protestant  Church  of  Damascus.  About  fitly  persons 
are  present,  mostly  natives,  in  their  own  costumes.  Among  them  I 
was  introduced  to  the  venerable,  pions,  and  influential  Dr.  Meshaka, 
American  Vice-Consul  here,  and  truly  a  pillar  of  the  church.  He  has 
since  deceased.  His  two  sons  are  likewise  active  members  of  this 
congregation.  There  were  also  present  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  formerly 
of  Washington  County,  N.  Y..  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Irehind,  two 
ministers  associated  with  Mr.  Robson  in  this  missionary  work. 

The  service  began  by  a  song  iu  Arabic  to  the  tune  of  OrlonviUe,  a 
prayer  by  Dr.  Robson,  to  which  the  deep  guttnrals  of  that  langnage 
gave  great  solemnity,  and  the  reading  of  a  chapter  iu  Qenesis.    Then 
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two  Infants  were  baptized,  one  the  grandchild  of  Dr.  Meshaka^  the 
other  a  child  of  Bev.  Mr.  Crawford.  The  sermon  was  short,  and,  as 
I  could  not  understand  it,  I  gave  more  especial  attention  to  the  sur- 
roundings. Behind  the  pulpit  was  painted,  in  Arabic  characters, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  upon  tablets  on  each  side  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

All  the  natives  wear  slippers,  which  they  can  readily  shuffle  off  and 
on,  as  occasion  requires.  One  elderly  person  I  noticed,  getting  tired 
of  our  method  of  sitting,  dropped  his  slippers,  drew  his  feet  up  under 
him  in  the  snuggest  manner,  and  so  seemed  to  enjoy  himself.  Al- 
most every  male  person,  particularly  the  boys,  wear  the  red  cap  (tar- 
boush),  which  they  never  take  off  in  church,  in  the  house,  or,  1 
presume,  even  in  bed.  The  women  had  bright-colored  handkerchiefe 
round  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  large  white  sheets  wrapped 
round  them,  as  is  universal  in  this  country.  It  seems  corpse-like 
until  you  get  accustomed  to  it  Children  ran  about  and  were  noisy 
during  all  the  service.  This  church  has  a  genuine  American  stove 
and  pipe,  really  homelike. 

The  Arab  language  does  not  sound  agreeable  to  me  in  a  sermon 
It  is  dry  and  hard,  like  the  basaltic  rocks  with  which  so  much  build 
ing  is  done  here.    Yet  as  a  written  language  it  is  one  of  the  most 
firnitftd  and  perfect  in  the  world. 

This  church  was  only  finished  last  year,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$6,000.  The  floor  is  of  white  and  red  marble,  tessellated  in  handsome 
style,  but  the  main  body  of  the  church  has  little  or  no  ornamenta- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  services  came  Sunday  school.  In  these  exer- 
cises I  took  an  interested  part,  telling  the  young  people  of  the  joys 
we  Christians  anticipate 

"  In  those  everlasting  gardens 
Where  angels  walk  and  seraphs  are  the  wardens ; 
Where  every  flower  brought  safe  through  death's  dwrk  portal 
Becomes  immortal" 

And  I  sang  for  them,  in  English,  such  songs  as  '^  Jesus  by  the  Sea,** 
and  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the  Eiver  ?  " 

The  Sunday-school  exercises  were  followed  by  services  in  the 
English  language,  conducted  by  Bev.  Mr.  Crawford.  Only  eight  or 
ken  persons  were  present^  nearly  all  English  and  American.    As  one 
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of  the  ministere  accompanied  me  to  the  hotel,  he  pointed  out  the 
repnted  house  of  Ananias,  described  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Acta  sb 
"a  cerfaia  disciple  at  Damaacne,"  whom  the  Lord  commaadi'd  in  & 
vision  '■  to  go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire  in 
Uic  houae  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  hehold  he 
prayeth."'  The  house  of  Judas  la  also  shown,  and  the  place  where 
Paul  vaa  let  down  from  the  wall  in  a  basket,  and  anything  else  you 
choose  to  ask  for, 

1  was  also  further  shown  the  ruins  of  the  Christian  quarter,  laid 
waste  in  1860  hy  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  natives.  All  wits  de- 
stroyed, burnt,  or  plundered,  save  such  faoases  as  stood  abutting  upoa 
Uosleni  houses,  and  which  could  not  be  destroyed  without  endanger* 
ing  the  latter.  Mr.  Crawfoi-d  computes  the  number  of  persons  mur- 
dered in  this  city  at  3,500.  There  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  re- 
flecting that  the  Pasha,  the  Governor-General  of  that  period,  was  pat 
to  death  by  his  GoTemment  for  his  participation  in  the  crime,  to- 
gether with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  assistants. 

Hetuming  to  my  hotel,  I  met  a  few  of  the  low-wheeled  wagons 
beginning  very  recently  to  be  used  in  Damascus  for  the  conveyance 
of  heavy  goods  through  the  city.  It  is  curious  that  I  should  stop 
and  look  with  so  much  interest  upon  ihem.  Listening  to  the  con- 
Tersation  of  American  and  English  friends  long  resident  here,  and 
who  are  proficient  in  the  spoken  Arabic,  1  conclude  that  the  use  of 
that  language  imparts  a  deep  guttural  tone  to  the  voice,  which 
grates  harshly  upon  the  unaccuatomed  ear.  As  the  Italian  is  the 
sweetest,  so  the  Arabic  and  the  Turkish  are  the  least  musical  of 
tongues.  Yet  the  poetry  of  either,  when  properly  recited,  is  not  un- 
pleasant 

Thus  passed  my  Sabbath  in  Damascus.  A  little  before  night  I 
took  another  stroll,  following  the  telegraph  wires  for  my  own  security, 
and  observed  the  Pasha's  palace  and  gardens,  the  castle,  and  the  other 
Bights.  The  great  Tree  of  Damascus,  forty  feet  in  circumference,  1 
often  visit  What  an  enormous  age  it  must  have  attained  to  1  I  like 
to  stand  near  the  doors  of  the  mosques  aud  observe  theworahipjiem 
First,  they  wash  their  head,  feet,  and  hands.  Then,  standing  erect 
with  their  faces  towai-d  the  south  {toward  Mecca),  they  go  through 
the  traditional  gymnastics  and  repetitions  of  their  faith.  They 
show  no  displeasure  at  my  watching  them,  nor,  if  I  will  leave  my 
boots  at  the  door,  do  they  object  to  my  entering.  But  I  bave  too 
much  respect  for  my  booto,  lest  they  should  walk  off  by  themoeWei 
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before  I  rettim  !  This  religion  of  theirs,  sincerely  as  it  may  be 
believed  and  published, doee  not  preTentone  of  the  fiutbful  from  rob- 
bing a  Christian — at  least,  this  is  their  own  coufessioo, 

I  was  here  two  weeks,  intensely  bnsy  making  observations  and  tak- 
ing iiot«8,  which  I  will  insert,  as  usual,  somewbat  at  random. 

Watching  the  operations  of  that  escelleat  inatitntion  the  Sunday 
ecbool  with  prayerful  interest,  I  experienced  a  natural  pride  in 
tlie  reflection  that  to  my  own  oonntry  must  be  accredited  the  origin 
of  Snnday  schools.  Ludwig  Hacker  founded  the  earliest  one  «n 
record,  ^-iz:  in  1740,  at  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  it  reg- 
ularly nntil,  in  1777,  the  battle  of  Brandywine  broke  it  up.  That 
opened  by  Bobert  Baikes,  so  often  referred  to,  was  not  conunenced 
Until  1783. 

In  one  of  my  rambles  I  look  considerable  time  in  visiting  a  Turk- 
ib  mosque.  I  was  of  course  obliged  to  uncover  my  feet  before  en- 
tering. As  this  custom  is  so  thoroughly  Oriental,  it  will  be  well  to 
qnote  some  thoughts  from  Dr.  Oliver,  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  one  important  indication  of  pure  wor- 
ship consisted  in  taking  off  the  shoes  when  about  to  enter  a  temple 
dedicated  to  God.  This  was  a  very  ancient  obaervauce,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  interview  with  "which  Moses  was  favored,  at  the  Burn- 
ing Busb.  The  heathen  nations  used  the  same  method  of  express- 
ing the  humility  of  their  devotion.  Not  only  did  the  wise  and  judi- 
cious Pythagoras  command  his  disciples  to  worship  loith  bare  feel,  a» 
an  expressive  symbol  of  humility  and  contrition  of  the  heart,  but 
even  the  grosser  worship  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  enjoined  the  same 
practice.  In  public  religions  processions,  the  priests  walked  bare- 
footed ;  the  high-born  ladies  of  Borne  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta  with  covered  feet;  and  in  Greece,  the  female  votaries 
walked  barefooted  in  the  procession  of  Ceres.  The  same  usage  pre- 
vailed equally  in  India  and  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Europe;  and 

ren  the  American  savages  thought  that  uncovering  the  feet  while 
the  act  of  devotion  was  a  sublime  method  of  paying  honor  to  the 
leity-  Going  barefoot  was  a  sign  of  much  sorrow,  assumed  by  David 
to  express  his  wofal  expulsion  from  his  own  country  by  his  rebe'- 
lions  son ;  and  distressed  captives  used  it  in  their  bouda|;e  in  another 
oonntry.  In  entering  the  Turldsb  mosque  at  Beyrout,  therefore,  I 
was  performing  an  ancient  Uasonic  and  devotional  exercise  in  re- 
moving my  boots.  I  left  them  outside,  however,  in  charge  of  the 
penon  employed  to  guide  me  through  tlie  city.    No  other  ceremony 
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was  required  of  me  but  this.  I  removed  the  thick  curtain  that  sepa- 
rated the  inner  apartment  from  the  outer^  remioding  me  of  the 
inner  vail  of  the  sanctuary^  and,  with  hat  on  head,  stepped  in  and  no- 
ticed as  long  as  I  chose  the  ceremonies  of  Turkish  worship.  Erery 
worshipper  had  carefully  washed  his  face  and  his  feet  at  a  copious 
fountain  near  the  door  of- entrance,  and  the  whole  ceremony  of  wor- 
ship was  pursued  with  gravity,  decorum,  and  silence,  more  resembling 
the  work  of  a  Freemason's  lodge  than  anjrthing  I  can  compare  it 
with.  The  forms  being  the  same  as  all  Mohammedans  use  in  pub- 
lic worship,  I  will  describe  them  again.  First,  the  worshipper 
opens  his  hands  and  raises  them  till  the  thumb  of  each  is  directly 
under  the  corresponding  ear,  the  fingers  being  erect  This  is  the 
only  comical  part  of  the  proceeding.  It  does  indeed  remind  me  of  an 
asinine  movement  in  that  most  absurd  and  ludicrous  of  travesties, 
The  Sons  of  Malta.  As  the  worshipper  makes  this  initial  move- 
ment, he  says  to  himself,  not  very  loudly,  Allah  hu  ahbar  (God  is 
great).  Then  whispering  to  himself  some  prayers  from  the  Koran,  "he 
brings  his  hands  down  and  folds  them  together  over  the  girdle  which 
constitutes  as  essential  a  part  of  his  dress  as  a  soldier's  sword-belt  does 
of  his  uniform.  While  the  hands  are  thus  folded,  he  recites  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  other  sentences  from  the  same.  Then  he 
bends  gravely  forward  to  a  horizontal  attitude,  places  his  hands  upon 
his  knees,  and  repeats  three  times  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Great 
God.  Then  rising,  again  he  cries,  Allah  hu  akhar.  Now  he  falls  on  . 
his  knees,  and  bends  forward  to  the  floor,  laying  his  open  hands 
thereon,  and  his  face  on  the  floor  between  them.  This  movement 
brings  his  feet  perpendicular,  resting  upon  his  toes ;  in  other  words, 
the  soles  of  his  feet  are  turned  backward  and  entirely  exposed. 
With  his  body  bent  forward  in  that  manner,  the  worshipper  repeats 
three  formulas  of  petition  and  praise.  He  now  rises  to  his  knees, 
settling  back  upon  his  heels,  and  repeats  further  prayers.  He  has 
now  completed  one  round  of  the  ceremonies,  called  a  Rekah,  occupy- 
ing about  one  minute.  Bising  up  to  the  same  spot  where  he  began, 
he  then  commences  a  second  Rekah,  exactly  as  before,  and,  if  devo- 
tionally  inclined,  will  even  complete  a  third  or  more  before  he  re- 
tires. 

As  I  stood  "  within  the  vail "  of  that  Turkish  mosque  and  observed 
a  hundred  or  more  of  the  Mohammedan  worshippers,  representing  so 
many  countries  under  the  rule  of  the  Orescent— Levanters,  Syrians, 
Persians,  Nubians,  Egyptians,  Circassians,  Arabs — ^I  asked  myself,  is 
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spint  of  a  Q prejudiced  inquiry,  whether  these  grave  and  impreeaiye 
BolemnitieB  have  anj  Boul  in  them !  Everj  one  turned  himself  in 
thti  direction  of  Mecca,  where  it  is  believed  by  them  Mohammed  has 
for  twelve  centuriea  lain  buried.  Every  one  seemed  wholly  absorbed 
IB  devotion,  manifesting  a  power  of  isolation  and  abstraction  quite 
BQrprisiDg.  These  ceremonies  are  the  traditional  exercises  of  1,S00 
i,  and  practised  by  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  worahip- 
I  cannot  look  on  them  otherwise,  therefore,  than  with  respoot 
ae  representing,  poor  and  heartless  as  they  may  be,  the  devotions  of 
nearly  one-fourth  the  human  race.  To  a  Freemason,  to  whom  all 
ancient  national  nsages  have  (or  had  in  their  origin)  important  sym- 
bolical references,  these  Mohammedan  services  of  prayer  are  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention. 

Divested  of  their  references  to  the  arch-impoato]^  of  the  Orient, 
Mohammed,  how  beautifully  appropriate  would  be  these  entire  forms 
of  worship  in  the  Freemason's  lodge!  One  thing  remarkable  in  the 
Oriental  usages  is,  that  when,  in  my  remarks  on  the  Masonic  lodge  at 
Smyrna,  I  had  occasion  to  iiame  the  name  of  God,  every  one  rose, 
without  any  call  from  the  Master's  gavel !  This  is  eolemu  and  grand, 
being  precisely  tlie  lesson  inculcated  ou  the  Fellow  Craft  in  the  im- 
portant part  of  his  degree. 

"That  Name!  I  saw  it  o'er  the  Master's  chair,  I 

That  hieroglyphic  bright;  and,  bending  low, 
Paid  solemn  oomuge  at  the  emblem  there. 
Which  speaks  of  God,  before  whom  all  sboald  bow." 
Ab  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Moslems  to  their  forms  of  wor- 
ihip,  I  instance  the  case  of  a  Turkish  family  we  had  on  board  oar 
Mediterranean  steamer.  The  bead  of  the  family,  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  (one  of  tbem,  I  particularly  noticed  is  "high  twelve"),  spreadi 
his  carpet  upon  the  deck  (having  first,  I  suppose,  washed  his  face  and 
feet),  casts  off  bis  overshoes,  and  performs  tlie  entire  ceremony,  just 
as  I  have  described  it,  regardless  of  the  jostling  of  the  sailors  ani 
the  observations  of  by-etanders.  I  suppose  he  found  out  the  direc- 
tion of  Mecca  (southeast  from  there)  by  the  ship's  compass,  as  the 
Jews  discover  the  location  of  Jerusalem  when  they  prepare  to  pray. 
Some  of  my  readers  will  understand  the  esoterical  application  of 
my  remarks  if  I  say  that,  however  Freemasonry  may  again  spread 
throughout  the  Eastern  world,  as  I  hope  and  believe  it  will,  and 
whatever  influences  it  may  exercise  in  removing  national  prejudices 
and  restoring  ancient  brotherhoods,  and  I  sincerely  believe  id  its 
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efficiency  for  this,  yet  Adoptive  Masonry  cac  never  be  introduced  into 
Turkish  families,  so  long  as  the  present  syatem  of  isolation  and  vailing 
IB  practised.  The  wife  of  the  Turk  who  was  a  passenger  with  as,  eat 
all  day  behind  a,  screen,  formed  on  one  aide  of  the  ship's  detik  (they 
are  deck  passengers),  and  when  she  came  out,  her  whole  form  waa 
closely  Tailed.  Observing  heron  one  occasion  sitting  with  her  back 
toward  me,  and  apparently  unvailed,  I  quietly  slipped  round  to  the 
front.  But  not  ao  quietly  but  that  she  heard  me.  By  the  time  I 
was  in  a  position  to  lake  an  observation,  the  thick  cotton  cloth  waa 
drawn  over  her  face  and  entire  form,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  was 
laughing  to  herself  at  the  failure  of  my  attempt.  The  vail  of  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  will,  therefore,  not  be  raised  while  Mohammedan 
customs  prevail.  In  Shoberl's  Persia,  illnatrations  are  given  of 
onstom  of  vailing.  He  saya :  "  There  are  Armenians  who  would 
know  their  own  wives  were  they  to  find  them  in  the  arms  of  another] 
man.  Every  night  before  they  nnvail,  they  extinguish  the  light. 
moat  of  them  never  uncover  their  faces  in  the  daytime.  An  Arme- 
nian returning  from  a  long  journey  is  not  sure  to  find  tlie  same  wife. 
He  cannot  tell  whether  she  may  not  be  dead,  and  whether  some  oth^ 
woman  may  not  have  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  deceased."  This 
is  very  bad. 

The  books  say  that  in  the  Great  Mosque  of  Damascus  is  preserved 
the  copy  of  the  Koran  that  Othman  had  in  bis  hand  when  ho  wa» 
aeaaseinated ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  of  it  here.  From  tiie  top  of 
the  minaret  of  this  mosque,  I  conld  see  what  ^echytus  describes  aa 

"The  wandering  Arabs,  mounted  on  their  camels. 
Along  the  tufted  plain  outstretching  wide." 

I  look  eastward  from  this  minaret,  over  the  boundless  Desert  from  I 
whence  Abraham  and  Jacob  and  Zerabbabel  came,  where  a  human  cry  ( 
falls  flat  and  echolesson  the  wild  waste,  muffled  and  dull,  tike  my 
voice  three  months  afterward  in  the  sacred  chamber  of  Cheops. 
The  west  side  of  Lebanon,  being  terraced,  presents  varieties  of  infinite 
forme.     The  summits  often  appear  toothed  like  a  saw.  the  eidea  torn 
and  creased ;  somerimes  a  hill  is  in  the  strangest  form  of  a  cone ;  tba  J 
walls  of  the  clifis  are  often  perpendicular  to  a  great  height    I  ehoald  1 
like  to  see  a  good  painting  made  from  this  point. 

They  tell  fearful  stories  here  of  the  locust  About  the  year  B.a 
128,  no  less  than  800,000  persons  perished  in  Egypt  and  Libya  from 
diseasej  generated  by  the  putrefaction  of  locnate,  which  had  infested 
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ttie  land  that  3'ear  in  unparalleled  numbera.  About  a.d.406,  Palestine 
wae  visited  witb  sach  swarms  of  locusts  that  they  darkened  the  sna. 
After  eating  every  green  thing,  they  perished  in  countless  hosta, 
and  produced  pestilence  by  their  death.  The  Arabic  name  of  tbii 
"  Scourge  of  God  "  is  Sarsar.  In  Hebi'ew  it  was  Tsladtal,  as  Id  Dent 
xxviiL  42.  There  is  a  sparrow  called  by  bimself  Smurmur  (and  hii 
own  pronunciation  is  adopted  by  tlie  people),  that  usee  up  the  locnat 
M  thoroughly  as  the  English  sparrow  did  the  measaring-worm  in  th« 
New  York  parka. 

Walking  the  bazaars  recalls  mj  experience  of  four  weeks  ago  at 

Smyrna.     Here  are  representatives  of  all  nations.    The  Alcppines 

and  Northern  Syrians,  with  their  fur-lined  jackets,  brush  against  the 

Arab  with  bis  scanty  garb  of  Desert  life.    The  Armenian  in  blue, 

aober  costume,  jostles  the  Jew  in  black.    The  Persian,  with  dangling 

sleeves  and  high,  bell-shaped,  conical  (and  comical)  cap  of  black  wool^ 

exchanges  curses  with  the  ubiquitous  dervish  ;  while  the  American 

ego  laughs  at  alt,  while  eating  an  inimitable  apricot  tart,  and  is  doabt- 

leea  laughed  at  by  all.     The  sheik's  abah  or  cloak  recalls  St.  Paul's 

f  that  name,  which  be  unfortunately  left  at  Troas  (3  Tim- 

thy  iv.  13)  when  he  needed  it  at  Rome ;  also  bis  figure,  "  the  cloak 

f  cove  tousn  ess "  (1  Theas.  ii.  5),  which  lam  afraid  fits  these  Desert 

rabs  as  close  as  a  cloak  worn  by  a,  street  operator  in  Wall  Street. 

:  of  trading  suggests  the  term  "uttermost   farthing" 

lllfatt  V.  26)  used  by  Jesus,  for  these  merchants  do  cut  their  prices 

l*wn  to  the  ultimate ^ara  in  making  your  change.    If  the  Mission- 

e  not  prejudiced  in  their  opinions  of  the  natives  before  conver- 

[on,  their  character  is  low  and  degraded  as  that  expressed  by  Isaiah 

D  long  ago  (is.  17);  "Every  one  is  a  hypocrite,  and  an  evil-doer,  and 

y  mouth  speaketh  folly ; "  "  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  very  vulgar ; 

Bieir  hearts  fat ;  their  ears  heavy  ;  their  eyes  shut"  (vi). 

j  I  observed  the  rich  men's  bouses,  with  their  single  door  "duly 

fcled"  on  the  inside  by  the  bowa  (porter),  who  aits  and  dozes  and 

^okes  on  his  stone  bench  there  day  and  night.    Also  the  poor  men'a 

i,  a  single  story  of  rough  stones,  their  mud  roofs  green  with 

gnuB,  the  owners  ragged  and  filthy,  sitting  and  dozing,  and  smoking 

tkeir  poor  lives  ont;  in  one  instance,  kneeling  and  praying  on  the 

housetop,  "right  before  folks,"  facing  the  south  toward  Mecoa,  at 

~i  good  Moslems  should. 

The  position  of  Damascus  being  in  a  military  point  of  view  abs> 

'f  indefensible,  the  city  has  often  changed  masters.     At  theprei- 
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mt  day.  any  comimny  of  s-jltliers   who  will  plant  a  few  oannon  or 
noi't;ars  on  yonder  heights,  is  master  of  Damascus.   Our  accomplished 

brother  Lamartinc  says:  "  Damascus  is  stamped  on  the  world's  map 

by  the  finger  of  Providence  as  the  site  of  a  great  city." 
The  streets  of  Damaacus  are  pleasant  oomhinations  of  slaughte 

house  and  privy.    Some  poet  givea  me  a  few  lines  appropriate  to  thll 

description : 

"  Many  a  grim  and  loathsome  lane 
Swarming  with  the  outcast  children  of  disease  and  want  and  pain, 

WTiere  the  fouluesa  of  pollution  on  the  pavements,  on  the  walls, 
Beeka   and  fnmes   like   witch-sweat  poison  that   in   hidden  ouverl 
falls." 


To  walk  here  at  night,  it  used  to  be  said,  four  dangers  await  yoal 
either  yon  will  touch  a  leper,  or  you  will  he  kicked  by  a  camel,  oi  " " " 
ten  by  a  dog,  or  fall  into  a  pit.  You  nii(/ht  suffer  from  all  foniJ 
The  profanity  of  the  people  is  wonderful.  As  much  lugennity  tin 
used  in  the  invention  of  new  oaths  in  Arabic,  as  in  the  discovery  ofl 
Howe's  sewing-machine.  I  should,  like  to  see  the  notice  set  up  here 
that  a  good  boy  of  mine  has  posted  up  in  tho  railroad  office  at  Mem- 
phis juuetion,Kentacky  :  "  No  Bweuriug  allowed  here!"  It  wuuld  be 
a  stunner.  I  hoarded  at  Demetry's  Hotel,  in  Damascus,  for  two 
weeks.  Like  aU  Damascua  houses,  it  has  its  fountain  in  full  play, 
throwing  up  jeta  of  silvery  spray  into  the  air,  bubhtlng  and  mur- 
muring with  soothing  sound,  and  really  very  nice.  There  I  used 
to  Bit  looking  out  of  my  secoud^story  window,  which  was  bo  low  that 
the  camels  would  stick  their  snaky  heads  into  my  bedroom  and  dis- 
turb my  morning  repose.  Here  is  a  page  of  notes  made  from  that 
locality : 

The  oiiatume  of  that  group  is  simple,  and  reduced  almost  to  fira 
principles;  a  blue  cotton  shirt  descending  below  the  knees  and  tiec 
with  a  girdle,  the  le^  and  feet  being  exposed  ;  a  cloak  {abttJi) 
of  coarse,  heavy  camei's-baip  cloth,  usually  striped  black  and  wbit« 
vertically,  with  holes  for  the  arms,  the  whole  cloak  simply  a  Bquare_ 
piece  of  cloth.  Sometimes  tlic  foot  is  covered  with  the  buskin,  whi 
IB  nearly  the  ancient  cothiimus.  as  the  Classical  Dictionary  ahoi 
Here  comes  a  Brahmin,  whose  fair  complexion,  regular  features,  ai 
high  forehead  mark  the  purity  of  his  Aryan  origin.  He  needs  tl 
0.  B.  of  a  Past  Master  concerning  "  haughtiness."  Here  com 
a  Bai'bary  Jew  in  a  long,  loose  wrapper  of  dark  silk,  a  red  morooc 
belt  around  the  waist,  and  an  nuaershirt  of  striped  silk  witf 
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IrottODS.  He  has  an  aquiline  nose,  curved  like  an  eagle'a  beak,  abroad 
thoughtfal  brow,  large  Inimitable  eyes,  a  face  perfectly  oval,  with  aa 
olive  tint  and  movEible  lips.  Here  cornea  an  opium-eater,  recogniz- 
*fcle  by  the  dull,  dead  appearance  of  his  eyes.  Now  T  am  watch- 
^  a  regular  gang  of  Arabs,  whom  a  traveller  in  North  Afiica  thna 
Bcribee:  "Their  notions  of  meum  and  tunvi  are  somewhat  vague, 
Sheir  moral  code  diacou raging! y  ehaky.  Aa  highway  robbers  fliey 
are  a  snccess;  and  their  acliievemenU  in  grand  and  petty  larcenies 
are  of  the  most  eminent  To  lie  when  the  truth  will  serve  them  aa 
well ;  to  move  crookedly  from  sheer  love  of  double  dealing ;  to  play 
the  knave  gyst^malically ;  to  practiae  pious  frauds ;  to  covet  a  neigh- 
bor's goodfi,  and  seduce  a  neigubor's  wife,  are  the  cardinal  principles 
of  their-creed.  A  most  unchristian  hatred  of  Christian  dogs  is  best 
manifested  in  blood."  Here  cornea  an  alarmed  horse,  unaccustomed 
to  the  noise  of  cities ;  but  hia  owner  pats  his  neck  and  speaks  to  him 
in  language  of  the  Deaert,  and  the  creature  turns  his  head  and  gazea 
into  his  master's  face  yith  a  look  quite  as  human  as  the  master  wears. 
Now  I  notice  the  deep  grunting  bass  of  the  camels,  the  resonant 
bray  of  the  donkey,  the  hoarse  guttural  oaths  of  the  Arabs,  the  shrill 
treble  of  the  donkey-boys,  the  sight  of  the  hideoua  sop ulchral -looking 
camels  with  their  shapeless  aplav-feet  like  huge  sponges,  their  long 
crooked  necks,  and  serpent-like  heads — a  queer  tout  ensemble.  Here 
comes  a  hermit,  over  his  breast  and  shoulders  a  miserable  covering  of 
raga.  Hia  skin  dry,  horny,  and  blotched  with  large  scales,  which  on 
hia  knees  look  like  ancient  mail.  Somebody  has  said  this  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  romance  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  and  the  dreams  of  the  poet  ripen  into  realities.  And  now  I 
observe  one  of  the  noblest-looking  Arabs  I  have  yet  seen.  He  ia  tail, 
thin,  his  beard  of  uncommon  whiteness  and  length,  his  face  dried, 
scarred,  wrinkled,  costume  clean,  turban  white,  red  jacket  and  sash, 
white  trowaers,  red  slippers.  The  ancient  Ionian  tunic  was  made  of 
linen,  having  short,  loose  sleeves.  The  Jews  here  dress  better  than 
in  Egvpt.  where  the  costume  of  the  lower  class  is  a  yellow  cap  and 
gabardme,  distinctive  of  his  race.  Hia  misery  and  squalid  poverty 
fiiere  are  stamped  upon  him.  Now  comes  a  group  of  women  who 
have  hired  a  lot  of  donkeys  to  ride  to  the  cemetery.  An  experienced 
lady  observer  describes  the  dress  of  a  woman  at  Acre  whicn  resem- 
btea  one  of  these.  She  wore  a  tigbi-fitting,  crimson  jacket,  richly 
worked  in  gold,  over  a  white  satin  chemisette  heavily  embroidered,  a 
,'  row  of  amall  gold  buttons  up  the  front,  which  waa  cut  very  low,  di»- 
■■dbying  the  neck  and  boaom.  Over  this  were  full  Turkish  trowaers 
^^nintiana)  of  rich  silk,  and,  falling  loosely  over  this,  a  straight  akirt 
^^E^Twtticoat  of  the  same  stuff,  terminating  in  a  train  behind.  A 
P^olacn  girdle  was  around  her  waist,  and  she  wore  dainty  little  slippers 
I  uid  a  little  round  cap.  In  short,  her  make-up  ia  fearfully  elaborate. 
A  group  of  BedouioB,  with  their  long  guns  slung  on  their  shoulders, 
their  black  cloaks  fluttering  in  the  wind,  riding  quaint,  ungainly 

tele,  that  jerk  themselveu  along  by  moving  both  feet  on  a  side  at 
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onoe,  like  pacing  (racking)  horses.  Now  comes  along  a  demshy  who^ 
seeing  me  an^ry  at  an  insnlt  from  a  fellow  in  the  stpeet,  kindly  sag- 
gestea  that  whenever  he  was  mad,  he  always  repeated  the  alphab^ 
to  himself  before  he  spoke !  Now  we  have  a  merchant,  dressed  in  this 
style :  a  long,  red,  silk  gown ;  black  cloak  of  camel's  hair  over  the 
gown ;  red  tarboush,  with  a  handkerchief  rolled  over  it,  of  green  and 
yellow,  in  the  form  of  a  turban ;  white  trowsers ;  large  red  shoes 
with  yellow  slippers  over  them ;  blae  sash ;  belt  containing  sword 
and  large,  showy  pistols.  And  now  a  group  of  tourists.  This  page 
would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  refer  to  the  costume  adopted  by  tourist 
fearful  and  wonderful  indeed.  One  of  these  (British,  I  suppose,  from 
his  speech)  wore  a  most  exaggerated  dress  or  coarse  tweed  stuff  of 
the  loudest  pattom,  having  a  short  shooting-jacket,  full  of  pockets, 
the  tighest  of  pantaloons,  the  most  complicated  straps  of  leather 
crossing  bis  breast,  a  small  Scotch  cap  with  silver  tiiistle,  and  above 
all  wearing  an  enormous  nose,  ruddy,  colored  with  pale  ale  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun— his  voice,  as  he  hails  me  sitting  in  my  window, 
"like  the  clarion's  blast'' (whatever  s^  clarion  is;  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know).  An  Arab  sheikh,  introduced  to  me  in  my  bedroom,  seems 
extremely  anxious  for  me  to*adopt  the  nomadic  life,  offering,  if  I 
would  accompany  him  into  the  Desert,  to  be  my  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther, sister,  and  all  my  relatives.  I  could  not  quite  swallow  his  pro- 
testations, although  I  had  heard  of  one  of  these  sheikhs  whose 
name  was  Abd-el-Hag,  the  slave  of  Truth.  In  the  parlors  of  houses 
liere,  they  have  large  mirrors  set  in  the  walls  on  all  four  sides,  mti0 
divans  covered  with  embroidered  damask  for  seats.  They  run  more 
to  looking-glasses  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  And  here 
comes  a  large  iron-gray  horse,  strong  and  splendidly  built,  a  noble 
specimen  from  the  Shurmur  stock.  JN  o  price  is  set  on  such  an  anima) 
here ;  tlie  owner  laughs  in  your  face  when  you  ask  him  for  it,  and  is 
only  mollified  by  backsheesh,  or  a  handful  of  cigarettes,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thin?.  Looking  north  from  my  window,  I  gaze  in  the 
direction  of  Baalbec,  where  are  the  great  stones  alluded  to  in  former 
pages.'  If  some  thoroughly-instructed  architect  of  our  country  would 
simply  follow  up  traces  of  all  the  bevelled  (rabbeted)  stones  remain- 
ing in  situ  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  it  might  be  a  clue  to  the  whole 
subject  of  ancient;  architecture.  In  this  same  direction,  too,  I  have 
an  outlook  toward  Riblah,  and  a  vision  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar 
attaching  itself  to  the  place.    Here  he  waited,  immersed  in  his  mighty 

{)rojects,  while  one  of  his  armies  was  besieging  Tyre  and  one  Jerusa- 
em.  The  sacred  city  being  captured  after  a  seven-months  siege,  the 
spared  captives  were  led  here  bound  and  heart-broken,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  despotic  judgment  (Jeremiah  xL).  There  that  Napoleon  of 
the  sixth  century  b.o.  sat,  "  the  stretching  of  his  wings  filling  the 
breadth  of  the  land  "  (Isaiah  viii.  8),  so  that  he  could  at  the  same 
time,  by  aides-de-camp  and  couriers,  direct  the  siege  of  Tyre  and  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  ana  yet  watch  and  countermine  the  plottings  of  con« 
spirators  at  home.    The  plane-tree  yonder  is  the  largest  tree  of  these 
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regions.  Beaders  of  Pliny  will  remember  his  description  of  one  in 
Lycia^  measnriDg  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  Roman  Got- 
ernor,  Licinins  Mercianns,  gave  a  dinner  to  eighteen  guests.  De  Gan- 
doUe,  in  Physiohgie  VigBtale,  refers  to  one  in  the  valley  of  Bnssek- 
deroy  three  leagues  from  Gonstantinople — a  plane-tree  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  twenty-three  in  diameter,  its  shadow  extending  over 
500  square  feet.  Here  comes  an  Arab  with  a  long  red  dress  stream- 
ing on  the  windy  his  spear  poised  in  the  air,  dashing  at  full  gallop 
down  the  basalt-paved  road.  And  next  is  the  professional  oilman, 
saturated  with  grease.  He  sweats  oil,  literally  ^'larding  the  lean 
earth;"  with  alkali  he  would  make  150  pounds  of  honest  soap. 

It  will  naturally  interest  the  reader  to  know  how  an  American 
Mason,  a  stranger  in  the  East,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
Ituiguage  is  exceedingly  limited,  can  give  and  receive  such  evidences 
of  a  Masonic  nature  as  will  render  it  safe  for  him  to  exchange  the 
secrets  of  Freemasonry.  I  cannot  make  this  matter  entirely  clear  in 
a  printed  volume,  but  will  say  that  much  of  the  recognition  is  con- 
nected with  the  exhibition  of  a  certificate,  called  among  us  a  diplomo^ 
furnished  us  by  our  Orand  Lodges  preparatory  to  going  abroad  As 
every  lodge  visited  in  the  Old  World  indorses  the  fact  and  date  of 
that  visit  upon  the  certificate,  great  facility  is  thereby  given  to  the 
Hasonic  traveller  in  moving  from  place  to  place ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  visit  to  a  strange  a  is  easier  in  those  countries  than  in  our  own. 

Among  the  foreign  consuls  throughout  the  Holy  Land,  much  the 
larger  number  are  Freemasons,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  even  their 
diplomatic  functions  were  made  easier  by  this  key  to  a  Moham- 
medan's heart. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  however,  there  exists  an  intense  prejudice 
against  Freemasonry,  amounting  tx)  bigotry.  This  is  seen  in  various 
things.  When  two  Arabs  quarrel,  it  shows  the  most  bitter  feeling 
for  one  to  call  the  other  a  Jew  (Tahoodi) ;  but  if  the  other  retaliates 
by  calling  his  opponent  Ferm^on  (that  is,  a  Freemason),  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  a  fight ! 

This  city  embalms  the  name  of  the  Mason  brother,  soldier,  and 
statesman,  Fuad  Pasha,  who  died  GrandVizier  of  Turkey.  Sent  here  in 
1860  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  repress  disorders  and  punish  the 
guilty  murderers  of  the  Christians,  he  displayed  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  stern  yet  humane  ruler. 

This  man  would  have  been  deemed  a  remarkable  one  in  any  age 
and  any  nation.  So  able,  enlightened,  and  progressive  a  statesman 
!JB  not  to-day  to  be  found  in  Europe.    He  was  a  good  linguist,  was 
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forward  in  ecience,  a  poet,  and  a  writer.  Hie  political  career  was 
active  and  brilliant.  The  terrible  maasacrea  at  Damasoiu  in  1860, 
described  in  this  volnme  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Abd-ut- 
Kader,  were  put  down  and  punished  nnder  his  stem  enperintendenoe ; 
shortly  after  which  he  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier.  In  1863  he 
resigned  that  post  and  became  War  Minister,  then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affitirs.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1814.  To  snoh  men  the  maxim 
of  the  Zendavesta  fitly  applies:  "We  praise  all  good  thonghts,  all 
good  words,  all  good  deeds,  which  are  and  will  be,  and  we  likewist 
keep  clean  and  pore  all  that  is  good." 
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CHAPTEE  XXXL 

ABD-EL-KADEB. 

XJBING  my  stay  in  Damascus  an  interview  was  arranged 
for  me,  through  the  courtesy  of  Brother  Nazif  Meshaka, 
with  the  thrice-celebrated  Ex-Sultan  of  the  Arabs,  His 
Highness  Abd-el-Kader. 
This  illustrious  Arab,  whose  chivalrous  defence  of  the 
persecuted  and  distressed  at  Damascus,  in  1860,  has  ennobled  Freema* 
sonry  and  human  nature  itself  was  bom  in  May,  1807,  near  Oran,  in 
Algeria,  North  Africa.  His  father  was  a  celebrated  Marabout,  a  class 
of  Mussulmans  who  profess  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  religion  of 
Mohammed.  At  the  age  of  five  the  lad  could  read  and  write ;  at 
twelve  he  was  proficient  in  the  Koran  and  religious  works,  aud  tradi- 
tions of  his  creed ;  at  fourteen  he  was  enrolled  as  a  Hafiz,  or  person 
who  had  committed  the  entire  Koran  to  memory.  He  is  a  man  who, 
even  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  exhibits  fine  symmetry  and  compactness 
of  figure,  being  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  having  a  frame 
formed  for  untiring  activity.  As  a  horseman  and  swordsman  he  is 
unexcelled. 

The  countenance  of  Abd-el-Kader,  in  his  prime,  was  of  the  purest 
classic  mould,  and  singularly  attractive  from  its  expressive  and  almost 
feminine  beauty.  His  nose,  middling-sized  and  delicately  shaped, 
was  a  pleasing  mean  between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  types.  His 
lips,  finely  chiselled  and  slightly  compressed,  bespoke  dignified 
resei^ve  and  firmness  of  purpose;  while  large,  lustrous,  hazel  eyes 
beamed  from  beneath  a  massive  forehead  of  marble  whiteness,  sub- 
dued and  melancholy  softness,  or  fiushed  with  the  rays  of  genius 
and  intelligence. 

This  splendid  specimen  of  the  Arab  race  of  North  A&iba,  married 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  agreeably  to  the  injunction  of  the  Koran,  ^^  Marry 
young ; "  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Mussulmans  generally,  he 
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was  content  with  one  wife.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  the  pil* 
grimage  to  Mecca  in  company  with  his  fiftther. 

In  1830^  the  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French  opened  the  way  for 
the  exercise  of  his  patriotic  impalse&  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
he  began  to  move  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  an  eloquence  which 
ranked  him  at  once  as  one  of  the  masters  of  human  speech.  He 
formed  a  league  of  the  Arab  tribes  against  the  invaders,  and  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1832,  was  elected  by  acclamation  their  Sultan- 
His  speech  of  acknowledgment  was  an  effort  perhaps  never  paral 
leled.  Not  for  minutes,  but  for  hours  did  the  soldier-orator  pour 
forth  one  continued  stream  of  burning  and  impassioned  eloquence. 
He  expatiated,  in  heart-rending  tones,  on  the  sins,  the  iniquities, 
the  crimes,  the  horrors,  which  polluted  the  land.  In  vivid  terms 
he  depicted  Heaven's  judgments  overtaking  a  godless  and  abandoned 
people;  and  now  again  he  conjured  up  before  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
ence, in  characters  of  flame,  the  appalling  picture  of  their  country 
ravaged  by  the  infidel,  their  domestic  homes  violated,  their  temples 
desecrated. 

For  years  he  conducted  this  war,  with  varied  success,  against  the 
French,  when  a  temporary  peace  was  concluded,  and  Abd-el-Kader 
began  to  establish  his  government  on  the  principles  of  peace.  A  mint 
was  opened  and  various  coins  struck,  rising  in  value  from  four  cents 
to  one  dollar,  each  having  upon  one  side  the  words,  in  Arabic,  "  It 
is  the  will  of  God."  Cannon  foundries  and  manufactories  of  muskets 
were  established.  He  even  designed  to  form  schools  and  colleges, 
but  the  exigences  of  his  active  life  never  permitted  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  three  years  he  devoted  his  immense  energies  to  the  arts 
of  civilization  and  national  improvement ;  and  could  he  have  contin- 
ued unmolested  this  pacific  career,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
his  influence  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  age. 

Being  a  man  of  large  possessions,  he  imitated  the  conduct  of  Wash- 
ington in  refusing  all  personal  compensation  from  the  national  ti*eas- 
ury.  Noted  for  his  liberality,  he  spent  his  own  surplus  of  income  year 
by  year,  in  assisting  the  poor,  the  traveller  especially,  and  those  who 
had  been  disabled  in  the  war.  His  military  code  has  this  paragraph 
concerning  himself :  ^  II  Hadgi  Abd-el-Kader  cares  not  for  this  world, 
and  wilh(^ws  from  it  as  much  as  his  avocations  will  permit.  He 
despises  wealth  and  riches.  He  lives  with  the  greatest  plainness  and 
sobriety.  He  is  always  simply  clad-  He  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  recommend  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  followers  to 
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His  chief  phaeare  is  id  praying  to  God,  with  fasting,  that  his 
Iflins  may  be  forgiveu." 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1838,  wiir  was  recommenced  between 
Abd-el-Kader  and  the  French,  and  continned  until  the  23d  of 
December,  1847,  when  he  finally  aurreadered  himself  to  that  great 
power,  and  was  taken  to  Prance,  In  his  surrender,  he  had  stipulated 
Pto  be  removed  either  to  Egypt  or  Syria;  but  the  French  Revolution 
Tof  184S,  and  the  eBtabliahment  of  the  new  order  of  atfaira  in  Franoe, 
SQllIfied  the  bond,  and  he  was  detained  in  Tarions  fortreesea  until 
While  there,  he  composed  two  remarkable  volumes,  one  on 
"The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,"  the  other  caUed  "  Hints  for  the  Wise, 
Elnstruction  for  the  Ignorant,"  The  first  is  an  exposition  of  MoJiam- 
tnedanisin  as  against  Paganism. 

In  1853,  a  pension  from  the  French  Government  of  tSO.OOOper 
innum  was  settled  upon  Abd-el-Kader  for  life,  Haviug  given  his 
parole  not  again  to  engage  against  the  French,  he  settled  first  at 
BroussB,  in  Turkey,  then,  in  1855,  at  Damascus,  in  Syria,  where  on  his 
arriTal  the  entire  population  turned  out  to  meet  and  greet  this  dis- 
tinguished chief.  More  than  one  thousand  of  his  old  chiefs  aad  sol- 
diers gathered  round  him  here,  and  constituted  themselves  hia  suite 
and  body-guard.  Of  these  I  saw  many  while  in  Damaacns.  He  opened 
B#  theological  school  in  Mohammedan  doctrines,  with  about  sixty 
■cholars,  and  twice  a  day  taught  them  the  dogmas  of  bis  faitlL 

We  now  come  to  that  epoch  in  the  life  of  Abd-el-Kader  which 

pves  him,  in  the  sight  of  Freemasons  and  of  all  lovers  of  justice 

I  mercy,  bo  distinguished  a  place.     Heretofore,  we  have  ehieSy 

viewed  him  as  a  brave  and  accomplished  warrior  and  indomitable 

»triot,  first  in  the  attack,  last  in  the  retreat,  neither  spai'ing  himself 

r  others  while  there  waa  a  hope  of  accomplishing  good  in  his  in- 

ided  country.     Then  we  viewed  him  patiently  submitting  to  adverse 

fortune,  going  cheerfully  into  exile,  and  devoting  his  splendid  gifts 

r  mind  and  soul  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  race.    But 

)vidence  had   reserved  him   to   be  the  protector  of  Christians, 

Btrange  and  unparaUeled  destiny;  he,  an   Arab,  was  to  throw  hia 

^ardian  ffigis  oyer  the  outraged  majesty  of  Europe;  a  descendant 

r  the  Prophet  waa  to  shelter  and  protect  the  spouse  of  Christ, 

_    The  Christians  of  Syria,  who  form  already  a  great  and  constantly 

increasing  proportion  of  the  population,  have  ever  been  viewed  by 

the  Turks  with  gloomy  jealousy.    Their  increasing  numbers,  wealth, 

ind  prosperity  are  to  the  Turks  a  perpetual  scouroa  of  exasperation 
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exciting  in  their  breasts  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Of  all  the 
parties  who  most  exhibit  these  sentiments,  the  Druses,  who  inhabit 
Mount  Lebanon,  are  the  most  yindictiTe.  In  May,  1860,  a  ciyil  war 
between  them  and  the  Christians,  which  had  long  been  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  Turks,  broke  out.  and  in  a  few  weeks  made  the 
Lebanon  district  a  scene  of  fire  and  blood.  The  Christians,  dispersed 
and  unprotected,  were  hypocritically  inveigled  into  the  Turkish  gar- 
risons, where,  as  soon  as  collected  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  were 
massacred  by  thousands. 

Abd-el-Kader,  hearing  of  the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst  over 
the  Christians,  wrote  to  the  Druse  chiefs,  warning  them  of  the  con- 
sequences to  themselves  of  such  an  outbreak,  and  characterizing  their 
plundering  propensities  as  unworthy  of  men  of  good  sense  and  wise 
policy.  Three  times  he  called  upon  the  Governor  of  Damascus,  and 
stated  his  apprehensions  of  an  outbreak,  before  he  could  secure  a 
distribution  of  arms  to  his  followers.  On  Monday,  July  6,  1860,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  slaughter  began.  The  town  had  risen.  Abd-el- 
Kader  hastened  to  meet  and  restrain  the  rioters.  He  harangued  them ; 
threatened  them ;  expostulated  with  them ;  but  in  vain.  In  three 
hours  the  Christian  quarter  of  Damascus  was  in  flames. 

The  hot  blast,  fraught  with  the  moans  of  the  tortured  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  defiled,  rolled  over  the  city  like  a  gust  from  helL  Our 
hero,  with  one  thousand  of  his  Algerines,  hurried  from  place  to  place, 
rescued  and  collected  such  as  he  could,  and  hurried  with  them  to  his 
own  house.  This  being  soon  filled,  he  induced  his  neighbors  to  evac- 
uate their  dwellings  and  fill  them  likewise  with  refugees.  Then  he 
conducted  a  great  multitude  to  the  castle.  For  ten  days  he  labored 
in  this  work,  by  day  and  night. 

Once  the  mob  approached  his  house,  and  with  frantic  yells  de- 
manded that  he  should  deliver  up  the  Christians  to  them.  He  drew 
his  sword,  and,  accompanied  by  a  strong  band  of  his  followers,  at  once 
went  out  to  confront  the  yelling  crowd. 

"  Wretches,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this  the  way  you  honor  the  Pro- 
phet ?  May  his  curse  be  upon  you  I  Shame  on  you,  shame  I  You 
will  yet  live  to  repent  You  think  you  may  do  as  you  like  with  the 
Christians,  but  the  day  of  retribution  will  come.  The  Franks  will 
yet  turn  your  mosques  into  churches,  my  brothers  I  Stand  back,  or 
I  will  give  my  men  the  order  to  fire.** 

The  mob  withdrew.  All  the  European  consuls  flew  to  Abd-el- 
Kader  for  protection^  and  remained  his  guests  for  more  than  a  montL 
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At  last  the  whole  body  of  refugees  were  forwarded  to  Bej/out  under 
protection  of  his  men. 

He  was  at  length  enabled  to  repose.  He  had  rescued  twelve  thou- 
sand souls  belonging  to  the  Christians  from  death,  and  worse  than 
death,  by  his  fearless  courage,  his  unwearied  activity,  and  his  catholic- 
minded  zeal.  All  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  powers  then 
residing  in  Damascus  had  owed  their  lives  to  him. 

Thus  was  the  most  chivalrous  act  of  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
summated. The  civilized  world  acknowledged  the  grandeur  of  the 
deed,  and  sent  him  marks  of  gratitude.  From  France,  he  received 
the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Bussia  honored  him 
with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  White  Eagle ;  Prussia,  with  the  iQrand 
Cross  of  the  Black  Eagle ;  Greece,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Saviour, 
etc.  From  America  he  received  a  brace  of  pistols  inlaid  with  gold. 
The  Masonic  Order  in  France  presented  hini,  though  not  at  that 
time  a  Freemason,  with  a  magnificent  star. 

In  June,  1864,  this  illustrious  man,  then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
was  made  a  Freemason  in  the  Lodge  of  the  Pyramids  {Loge  des 
Fyramides),  at  Alexandria,  in  Egjrpt  It  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  the  time-honored  principles  of  this  Order  found  a  worthy  lodg- 
ment in  his  heart  He  has  more  than  once  expressed  his  opinion 
as  to  the  high  character  of  Freemasonry,  and  may  be  looked  to  at 
all  times  to  bear  a  similar  testimony.  Three  of  his  sons  are  also 
Freemasons. 

The  last  years  of  Abd-el-Kaderare  being  spent  in  a  round  of  daily 
life  marked  with  charity  and  humanity. 

The  simplicity,  the  scrupulous  regularity,  the  exact  and  unvarying 
conscientiousness  which  guide  and  influence  his  actions,  operate 
upon  the  thread  of  his  existence  with  all  the  harmony  of  fixed  laws. 
He  rises  two  hours  before  daybreak,  and  is  engaged  in  prayer  and 
religious  meditation  till  sunrise,  when  he  goes  to  the  mosque.  Afber 
spending  half  an  hour  there  in  public  devotions,  he  returns  to  his 
house,  snatches  a  hurried  meal,  and  then  studies  in  his  library  till 
midday.  The  muezzin's  call  now  summons  him  again  to  the  mosque, 
where  his  class  is  already  assembled  awaiting  his  arrival.  He  takes 
his  seat,  opens  the  book  fixed  upon  for  discussion,  and  reads  aloud,  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  demands  for  those  explanations  which  unlock 
the  varied  and  accumulated  stores  of  his  troubled  years  of  laborious 
study,  investigation,  and  research.  The  sitting  lasts  for  three  houra. 
Afternoon  prayer  finished,  he  returns  home,  and  spends  an  hour 
with  his  children,  especially  his  ten  sons,  examining  the  progress 
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they  are  making  in  their  studies,  eta  Then  he  dines.  At  sunset  he 
18  again  in  the  mosque,  and  instructs  his  class  for  one  hour  and  i 
half.  His  professor's  duties  for  the  day  are  now  over.  A  couple  of 
hours  are  still  on  hand,  which  are  spent  in  his  .library.  He  then  re- 
tires to  rest. 

This  ancient  and  honorable  man  is  punctual  in  his  charitieSi 
Every  Friday,  the  street  leading  to  his  house  may  be  seen  filled  with 
the  poor,  gathered  together  for  the  appointed  distribution  of  bread. 
The  poor  who  die,  if  utterly  without  means,  not  merely  in  his  own 
quarter,  but  throughout  Damascus,  are  buried  at  his  expense. 

My  reception  by  this  distinguished  brother  was  cordial  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  kissed  me,  according  to  the  Oriental  manner,  led  me  to 
the  "highest  seat,*'  or  the  seat  of  honor,  in  his  private  apartment, 
and  entered  into  the  most  confidential  communications  with  me. 
He  is  a  melancholy  man  in  temperament,  feeling,  as  he  told  me,  that 
his  mortal  work  is  done  ;  yet  when  I  assured  him  of  the  world-wide 
respect  entertained  for  him,  and  invited  him,  in  behalf  of  the  Free- 
masons of  the  United  States,  "to  come  and  make  his  abode  in  our 
tree  land,"  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  voice  rolled  in  his  throat  as  I  can 
imagine  it  might  have  done  in  the  days  when  he  had  fifty  thousand 
men  at  his  back.  I  secured  an  excellent  photographic  likeness,  taken 
by  one  of  the  first  artists  in  Paris. 

The  full  name  of  our  heroic  brother  is  Abd-el-Kader-Ulid-Mahid- 
din.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  George  Washington,  of  whom  he  said 
to  me,  in  effect,  that  he  was  magnanimous  in  sentiments,  sublimely 
raised  above  sublunary  and  selfish  considerations,  depressed  by  the 
malevolent  accusations  of  his  enemies,  but  serene,  because  sustained 
by  his  conscience,  the  type  of  the  unselfish,  whole-souled  enthusiast. 
He  described  to  me  the  ferocity  of  mountain  warfeu;^  A  Druse 
chief  sat  quietly  smoking  amidst  a  pile  of  thirty  Christian  heads,  slain 
in  battle  as  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  his  son  in  battle. 
The  British  Consul,  meeting  him  under  those  circumstances,  was 
greeted  with  the  extraordinary  expression,  "  May  God  bless  you  for 
your  thoughts  of  peace ! "  His  salutations  were  fervid  and  extrava- 
gant as  those  of  his  race.  "  This  day  will  be  as  white  as  milk,**  said 
he  on  my  introduction.  He  took  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  tenderly 
to  his  forehead  and  lips,  invoked  upon  me  the  richest  blessings  of 
Allah.  I  could  not  help  recalling  my  images  of  Abraham.  He  does 
not  wear  the  tarboush  or  the  clipped  costume  coming  into  use 
among  the  Turks  of  these  degenerate  days ;  but  has  his  fine  head 
overshadowed  by  a  turban  of  prodigious  amplitude,  long  majestic 


"His  words  are  bondB,  his  oaths  are  oracles. 
His  love  sincere,  bis  thoughts  immaculate, 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart, 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth." 
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beard,  and  robe  deaceading  to  his  heels.  A  friend,  who  visited  ths 
old  Cfaateaa  of  Pan,  the  prison  of  Abd-el-Kader,  described  the  plain 
chamber  still  shown  t.o  visitors,  where  he  passed  seven  weary  years 
looking  out  upon  the  Spanish  hills;  and  the  graves  of  five  of  hie 
children,  in  full  view,  give  point  to  the  sad  story.  I  reminded  hint 
of  it,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

The  Emir  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  horsemen  and  swordfr 
men  of  the  East.     They  say  of  him:   Eques  ipso  melior  Bellero* 

r -*•"-*•  J  a  better  rider  than  he  who  monntcd  Pegasus.    Shahspeare'a 
te  of  true  manhood  elegantly  applies  to  Abd-el-Sader : 

In  relation  to  his  Masonic  initiation,  I  translate  freely  from  ft 
pamphlet  published  at  the  time  under  the  title  of  A  Solemn  Assem' 
biage  of  the  Lodge  Henry  IV.  (Paris,  France),  on  the  let  Sepiember, ' 
1864:  TJte  Initiation  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

Preliminary  Notice. — All  Europe,  nay,  all  the  civilized  world 
shuddered  with  indignation  and  grief  at  the  recital  of  the  events  of 
1860.  which  bathed  Syria  in  blood,  when  the  ignorant  and  benighted 
masses,  animated  with  fury,  rushed,  under  the  iufiuence  of  fanaticism, 
npoQ  the  unfortunate  Christians.  Humanity,  dumb  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  such  atrocities,  experienced,  however,  one  consolation  at 
the  sight  of  a  person  who,  although  a  Moslem,  long  ago  an  enemy  to 
na  (the  French),  made  his  own  gallant  and  generous  breast  a  buckler 
to  onr  brethren.  The  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  saved,  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life,  12,500  persons  devoted  to  the  sword;  thus  performing 
through  them  one  of  those  splendid  deeds  which  history  will  render 
imperishable.  Upon  it  our  admiration  beams  without  a  cloud.  All 
who  feel  in  themselves  hearts  susceptible  to  noble  emotions  and  to 
the  love  of  humanity,  render  praise  to  him  who  came  to  give  such  a 
shining  example  of  tolerance  and  devotion. 

Freemasonry,  also,  is  aroused  by  the  performance  of  acts  so  con- 
formable to  the  aims  of  her  institution.  The  Lodge  "Henri  IV," 
amongst  others,  decided  that  a  letter  of  congratulations  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Emir,  accompanied  by  a  jewel  of  honor. 

Tiiis  letter,  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  session  which  adopted 
.  i^  closes  with  the  following  words : 
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*^  By  this  title  (che  friend  of  humanity)  we  offer  you  tbb  accom- 
panying jewel ;  and  should  you  consent  to  receive  it,  whenever  yon 
chance  to  look  upon  it,  let  it  express  to  you  yonder,  fSeur  away  in  the 
Eastern  world,  that  it  comes  from  hearts  that  beat  in  unison  with 
yours ;  from  men  who  hold  your  name  in  veneration ;  from  a  fra- 
ternity which  loves  you  already  like  its  own,  and  that  is  trusting,  if 
its  extremely  close  bands  permit,  to  count  you  among  the  number 
of  the  adepts  of  the  institution.^ 

The  Emir's  reply  was  not  long  delayed.  It  contained^  as  will  be 
seen  further  on,  a  formal  request  for  Masonic  initiation.  The  Lodge 
'*  Henri  IV.,''  regarding  the  fact  of  such  an  initiation  as  a  happy 
opportunity  for  Masonry  in  the  Orient,  received  this  request  with 
eagerness,  and  immediately  set  about  to  discover  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment A  second  epistle  was  written  to  the  Emir,  laying  before 
him  the  conditions  of  Masonic  initiation,  and  the  questions  to  which 
he  should  respond.  He  replied  in  the  most  frank  and  categorical 
manner.  Satisfied  with  his  responses,  the  Lodge  instructed  Brother 
Wannez,  its  Worshipful  Master,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France,  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  procedure  with 
regard  to  this  initiation,  which  offered  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
absence  of  the  recipient*  His  Highness  Prince  Lucien  Murat,  de- 
siring to  bestow  upon  Freemasonry  so  glorious  an  acquisition,  held 
himself  in  readiness  with  a  good  will  to  do  his  utmost  to  favor  the 
same ;  and  we  had  prepared  ourselves  to  consummate  this  grand  act, 
when  the  events  which  disturbed  the  good  harmony  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Order,  caused  an  unfortunate  delay  in  its  execution  (referring  to 
one  of  the  periodical  schisms  in  the  Grand  Orient  at  Paris). 

Upon  the  elevation  of  the  illustrious  Marshal  Magnan  to  the 
Grand  Mastership,  the  Lodge  desired  to  advance  the  matter  by  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  which  had  been  granted  to  it  by  the  preceding 
administration.  The  obstacles  opposed  to  it  were  now  overcome.  It 
was  known  that  a  French  Lodge  was  held  at  Alexandria,  ^  Lodge  of 
the  Pyramids,"  and  report  affirmed  that  the  Emir  was  upon  a  voyage 
to  those  countries.  The  Lodge  "  Henri  IV.,''  considering  that  by 
means  of  this  Lodge  in  Egypt  it  could  attain  the  end  so  desired,  decided 
to  write  to  that  respectable  workshopf  to  assume  the  management  of 

*  Abd-el-Kflder,  beiDg  •  prisoner  on  parole  mt  Dammscns,  ooold  not  then  Tint  Fuif 
MTe  by  consent  cf  tl'e  French  Gorerament,  nor  then,  without  personal  inooni 
tad  expense. 

t  A  pleMant  technicality  in  the  French  fystem ;  atelier  dcDOtiog  a  woAahop. 
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he  whole  affair,  and  proposed  to  it  to  perform,  according  to  the  oiiv 
mmstances  of  the  case,  the  initiation  of  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  in 
Tilie  name  of  the  Lodge  "  Henri  IV." 

With  a  conrtesj  and  good  will  altogether  Masonic,  Brother  Oiisto^ 
the  Worshipful  Master,  let  ub  know  that  Pyramid  Lodge  was  will- 
ing to  conform  itself  to  our  wisbta,  imd  that  the  movement*  of  tha 
Emir,  then  coming  fi-om  Mecca  and  Medina,  ehonld  be  regarded,  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  occaaion  which  would  then  be  presented. 
All  the  necessary  documents  were  expedited,  and  by  the  end  of  June, 
]864hWe  were  officially  informed  that  the  Emir  had  been  initiated  to 
the  First  Grade,  "  and  that  to  complete  the  work,  that  Lodge  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  illustnous  recipient  the  Second  and  Third  Grades,  in 
conformity  with  the  interval  of  time  fixed  by  the  statutes.  These 
tidings,  wliicli  even  exceed  onr  dearest  wishes.  Brother  Poullain,  the 
Worshipful  Master  of  the  Lodge  "  Henri  IV.,"  was  requested  to  make 
known  immediately  to  our  Illustrious  Grand  Master.  At  the  same 
time  he  imparted  to  him  our  intention  to  convoke  a  solemn  assembly, 
togi^-e  this  event  such  publicity  as  it  demanded,  and  to  solute  the 
new  initiate,  by  laying  before  the  eyes  of  our  brothers  of  all  rites  the 
correspondence  interchanged  on  the  subject. 

»Jnly  13,  the  Illustrious  Brother  Blanche,  Grand  Master  Adjunct,* 
dressed  ns,  in  the  name  of  the  Illnstrious  Grand  Master,  the  sulv 
ined  paper: 
"  Qkakd  Oribht  of  Prakce  :  Supkbxk  CotmciL  or  PoAJfai 
AHD  TBB  Fbrnch  Pobsessionb. 
"  OniENT  OF  Paris,  Jul;  18, 1864 
I         "Beothbrs:  It  is  with  very  lively  pleasure  that  our  Thrice  Ulus- 
bioos  Grand  Master  has  received  the  communication  aonouncing  to 
him  that  the  Respectable  Lodge  of  the  Pyramids  has  initiated  in  the 
name  of  your  Workshop,  and  by  virtue  of  a  delegation  which  you 
had  given  them,  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader. 

"I  am  instructed  to  address  you  his  felicitations  upon  tliis  initia- 
tion, duo  to  your  conception  and  your  perseverance;  he  has  received 
with  interest  the  minutes  which  you  presented  to  him. 

■'All  French  Masonry  will  unite  with  eagerness  in  the  sentiments 
our  Grand  Master;  and  for  ray  own  port,  I  have  the  good  fortune 


■  TluB  officer  is  Ihe  acting  Grand  Muler ;  Ihe  Orand  Muter  elect  bolDg  waw  oobl^ 

>r  gcntteman  in  high  station,  elevaled  on  account  of  hU  rank. 
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to  insert  iu '  the  BulUtin  Official*  the  minutes  which  yon  hafe 
giyen  ns. 
*^  Beceiye,  brethren,  the  assurances  of  our  affectionate  sentiments. 
'*  The  Orand  Master  Adjunct,  in  Charge  of  the  Administration. 

^Alfred  Blakchb." 

The  Solemn  Assembly,  set  for  the  Ist  of  September,  1864,  was  held 
with  great  eclat,  and  we  have  deemed  it  for  the  best  interests  of  Free- 
masonry to  publish  in  eztenso  the  minutes  of  that  occasion,  together 
with  all  the  documents  which  had  been  previously  interchanged. 
Such  is  the  subject  of  the  present  publication. 

To  THE  Glory  of  the  Grand  Architect  op  the  XJioyEBSB. 
In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France : 

A  SOLEMN  ASSEMBLY. 
September  1, 1864.    Tear  of  Tme  Light,  5864. 

The  Bespectable  Lodge  of  St  John,  under  the  distinctiye  title 
**  Henri  IV.,"  regularly  convoked  and  fraternally  assembled,  opened 
upon  the  First  Degree,  under  charge  of  Brother  Acarry.  The  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  of  August  4th  and  of  the  18th  were  read,  and 
adopted  without  alteration.  Entrance  to  the  Temple  was  then  ac- 
corded to  visiting  Brothers,  who  promptly  ranked  themselves  along 
the  columns.  Brother  Senior  Warden  announced  that  various  de- 
putations were  in  attendance  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple.  The 
Lodge  arose  and  received  iu  due  order  the  visiting  Lodges-f  The 
Venerable  Brothers  (Lodge  officers)  of  all  the  rites  took  their  places 
in  the  East 

The  Worshipful  Master  informed  the  Lodge,  through  an  official 
communication  from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Grand  Orient,  that  the 
Grand  Master  Adjunct,  being  absent  from  Paris,  could  not  assist  at 
our  assembly  to-day.  He  then  announced  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  rehearsed  the  proceedings  which  had  resulted  in  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  by  the. Lodge  of  the  Pyramids,  in 

*  The  Official  Journal  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  published  monthly  at  Paris,  if  to 
•tyled. 

t  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  encumber  our  notes  with  mere  lists  of  names  Six 
lodges  were  represented  on  the  occasion — ^firom  Paris,  Boulogne,  Argentenil,  Biisi^ 
and  Pontoise.  m.  ■•  j 
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the  Orient  of  Alexandria,  in  the  name  of  the  Lodge  "  Henri  IV.," 
and  he  annoanced  that  the  new  initiate  had  been  solemnly  pro- 
claimed and  acclaimed  an  active  member  of  the  Lodge  "  Henri  IV." 

The  Brothers  who  in  tlie  present  ceremony  represented  the 
Emir  and  the  Lodge  at  Alexandria,  retired  to  the  Pas-Perdus.* 
They  were  immediately  announced  by  the  Senior  Warden,  and, 
npoii  the  invitation  of  the  Worshipful  Master,  a  deputation  re- 
tired to  condnct  them  in.  The  Brethren,  standing  in  due  order, 
Bword  in  hand,  the  Worshipful  Master  commanded  the  door  opened, 
and  the  cortege  entered,  in  the  following  order,  viz:  Grand  Expert:, 
two  Masters  of  Ceremonies,  Banner  of  the  Lodge,  Masters  hearing 
Lights;  the  three  delegates,  the  one  in  the  centre  bearing  on  a 
waiter  the  official  documents;  then. 'marsh ailing  the  procession,  the 
two  Experts;  finally,  the  younger  members  of  the  Order, 

In  passing  nnder  "  the  arch  of  steel."  Oie  delegates,  through  their 
spokesman,  Brother  Silberman,  one  of  themselves,  thus  spoke : 

"Worshipful  Master,  and  you,  my  Brethren:  We,  the  delegates 
of  the  Lodffe  of  the  Pyramids.  Orient  of  Alexandria,  have  the  honor 
to  place  in  your  hands  the  official  miantes  concerning  the  initiation 
of  Abd-el-Kiider.  This  was  done  by  our  body  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Lodge  'Henri  IV.,*  June  18,  ISfii.  The  Worshipful  Master, 
in  the  name  of  thu  Lodge,  made  the  acknowledgments." 

Then,  the  delegates  having  resumed  their  places,  the  Junior  Warden, 
Brother  Arnoult,  read  the  first  letter  addressed  to  the  Emir  by  the 
Lodge: 

"Thrice  ninstrious  Emir:  Wherever  virtue  moves  with  splendor, 
wherever  tolerance  and  humanity  have  been  deemed  safeguards  and 
honors,  Freemasous  hasten  to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  him  who, 
st  the  price  of  great  sacrifices,  accomplishes  the  work  of  Ood  npoa 
earth,  and  lends  to  the  oppressed  a  tntelary  and  disinterested  support. 

"It  ia  because  Freemasonry  feels  that  these  viev.  are  her  own,  and 
that  they  march  in  the  same  path,  she  feels  the  need  of  them,  and 
cries  out  to  them,  TItanks  and  courage,  in  the  name  of  the  nnfor- 
tnnate,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  in  the  name  of  the  grand  prinoi- 
plCB  upon  which  her  Institution  rest*. 

"On  this  account,  thrice  illustrious  Emir,  we,  the  members  of 

Eic  Lodge  Henri  IV.,  of  the  Orient  of  Paris,  following  th« 
I  BO  many  others,  bnt  with  no  less  ardor  and  gratitnde, 
•  A  tMbniol  t 
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add  this  modest  wreath  to  the  crown  of  benedictions  which  the  civil- 
ized world  places  to-day  uponyonr  noble  and  sacred  head.  We  come 
to  offer  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  him  who,  superior  to  all  prejn- 
dices  of  caste  and  religion,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  before  all, 
and  has  only  listened  to  the  inspirations  of  his  own  heart  in  oppos- 
ing an  inexpugnable  rampart  to  the  furies  of  barbarity  and  fiEmaticism. 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  true  representative,  the  veritable  type  of  that  vigor- 
ous Arab  nationality  to  which  Europe  is  indebted,  in  a  great  pNurt^ 
for  its  civilization  and  the  sciences  which  enlighten  it  You  have 
proved  by  your  acts  and  by  the  magnanimity  of  your  character,  that 
this  race  has  not  degenerated ;  and  that  if  it  appears  to  be  inert,  it 
can  arouse  itself  for  great  works  by  the  appeals  of  a  genius  as  pow- 
erful as  yOur  own.  After  having  wielded  your  sword  with  a  glory 
and  a  grandeur  that  France,  then  your  enemy,  knows  how  to  admire, 
you  gained  yet  greater  glory  by  the  generosity  and  devotion  of  which 
you  gave  such  proofe  in  favor  of  civilization.  The  Omars,  the  Aver- 
roes,  the  Alfarabi,  you  have  resumed  in  yourself  alone ;  the  warriors, 
the  wise  men,  the  philosophers,  of  whom  your  nation  is  proud,  by  so 
just  a  title. 

"  To  you,  then,  thrice  illustrious  Emir,  to  you  be  renewed  glory 
and  thanks !  The  God  whom  we  all  adore — the  God  who  from  his 
throne  established  all  generous  hearts — was  able  to  achieve  his  work 
by  your  hands.  Would  it  not  truly  appear  that  you  have  been 
brought,  after  so  many  vicissitudes  and  through  the  secret  design  of 
Providence,  into  the  midst  of  those  Oriental  countries,  to  scatter  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  extinguish  the  torches  of  brutal  fanaticism,  and 
to  cause  to  remount  to  the  grade  of  civilization  the  unhappy  people 
misled  by  ignorance  ?  We,  too,  share  in  pitying  them  so  much  as  to 
expect  that  the  result  of  your  holy  influence  will  advance  our  lights 
and  our  virtues. 

"  Freemasonry,  which  has  for  its  principles  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  for  the  foundations  of  its  doings 
the  love  of  humanity,  the  practice  of  tolerance  and  of  universal  fra- 
ternity, cannot  without  emotion  look  upon  the  grand  spectacle  which 
you  have  presented  to  the  world.  She  recognizes,  she  claims,  as  one 
of  her  own  children  (at  least  by  a  community  of  ideas),  the  man  who, 
without  ostentation,  out  of  his  first  inspiration,  put  so  perfectly  into 
practice  her  sublime  device,  one  for  all  ! 

"It  is  under  this  impression,  thrice  illustrious  Emir,  that  the 
Lodge   Henri  IV.,  a  little  group  of  the  great  Masonic  &mily,  ad- 
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dresses  you  this  weak  but  most  sincere  expression  of  their  ardent 
sympathies,  and  offers  you  the  homage  of  its  symbolical  jewel.  This 
modest  emblem  has  no  value  save  by  these  devices,  the  Square^  Levels 
Compass,  teaching  Justice,  Equality,  Fraternity,  but  it  glitters  upon 
the  consecrated  breasts  of  humanity  and  lives  upon  the  love  of  one's 
fellows.  By  virtue  of  this  we  offer  it  to  you ;  and  should  you  deign 
to  accept  it,  whenever  your  eye  falls  upon  it,  let  it  assure  you  in  the 
distant  East,  that  it  comes  from  hearts  beating  in  unison  with  yours, 
firora  men  who  already  love  you  as  their  own,  and  who  hope  that  if 
their  exceedingly  restricted  rules  may  permit,  they  may  count  you 
among  the  number  of  the  adepts  of  their  Institution." 

Brother  Laverriere,  representing  the  Emir  Abd-el-Eader,  made 
the  following  response : 

"  Praise  to  God  alone ! 

^^  Honorable  and  Bespectable  Gentlemen,  Chiefs,  and  Dignitaries 
ef  the  Eminent  Society  of  Freemasons,  which  may  God  the  Most  Higk 
protect  1 

^  After  you  have  caused  me  to  obtain  my  wishes  and  my  consido? 
,  ation,  which  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  it  is  proper  that  I  %LctkV 
say  to  you  that,  pending  the  consideration  of  your  noble  seUviiAantir. 
and  while  I  was  reflecting  that  the  Great  Creator  of  the  w<rrl<^.  ha» 
not  accorded  to  his  servants  all  these  benefits  at  one  time  o^iiy,  bu' 
little  by  little,  by  which  they  were  able  to  relish  constantly  thei: 
savor,  and  have  toward  him  a  continuity  of  uninterrupted  recog- 
nitions, I  received  the  kind  letter  of  your  Excellencies,  a  letter  whicK 
I  owe  to  that  good  Mendship  of  which  I  entertaiQimo  doubt,  so  thai 
the  beautiful  flower,  of  which  the  allegorical  excellence  surpasses  the 
odor  of  the  precious  and  perfect  rose,  and  which,  by  the  indication 
of  justice,  the  equality  and  the  firaternity  which  the  jewel  represents, 
excels  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle,  and  comprehends  the  excellent  quali- 
ties and  the  desire  of  possessing  them.  That  is  then  the  token  of 
your  fidelity  and  the  summit  of  my  unspeakable  joy : 

^^  1st.  For  the  sake  of  the  matter  itself,  since  I  consider  myself  to 
have  discovered  the  true  treasures  of  the  world. 

"  2d.  For  the  sake  of  the  good  chance  of  its  arrival :  may  Ood  be 
honored  and  exalted  I  because  I  consider  that  when  you  desire  a  com- 
munity of  my  thoughts  with  yours,  when  one  favor  among  the  favors 
of  God  of  whom  I  have  been  privy  hitherto,  a  particular  gift  without 
which  he  gives  me  neither  cost  noi*  pain. 

*^  Praise  to  God  !  and  from  me  felicity  and  happiness  concerning 
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that  of  which  yon  accord  me  thie  faYor,  becanse  1  corrob< 

approve  the  thought  that  jonr  intentiooB  are  good  and  yonr  « 
JTist    There  is  no  better  testimony  that  your  inclination  agrees  « 
mine,  than  yonr  declaration  that  I  have  succored  my  brothers  f| 
hncnanity's  Bake,  and  that  I  was  an  aid  to  them  in  the  time  o 
barouB  animosity  which  threatened  them.     What  escellence  is 
that  BTirpasBes  the  love  of  man  I    0  philanthropy!   if  that  l 
not  found  in  me,  have  I  sincere  religion  ?    God  forbid  !    Vei'ilj,  loi 
is  the  trne  foaudation  of  religion.    God  is  the  God  of  all,  and  T 
lores  ns  all. 

"In  reaUty,  I  address  to  your  very  eicellent  Society  this  lettl 
for  three  reasons,  conformable  to  my  desire,  viz: 

"  let  To  manifest  my  gratitude  to  yonr  Highnesses  for  the  ben 
tifnl  tokens  which  yoii  wish  me  to  accept,  and  which  have  c" 
arrived,  but  of  which  I  am  not  worthy.     Yet  that  is  not  the 
of  my  great  affection  for  you  all,  and  for  my  particular  pmpeiu 
for  your  good  association  ;  although  its  value,  in  my  eyes,  is  ^ 
than  that  of  the  crown  which  adorned  Alexander,  son  of  PbiliE 
Greek,  and  I  receive  it  with  joy  and  high  vonaration. 

"  2d.  For  this  your  fixcellencics  well  know,  that  I  hiive  a  very  ti 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  your  fraternity  of  love  and  to  pai 
pate  with  your  purposes,  within  the  scope  of  your  eicellent  r 
because  I  am  disposed,  in  this  way,  to  display  my  zeal.     And  win 
you  shall  make  known  to  me  the  conditions  and  the  obligatio( 
which  will  be  imposed  upon  me,  I  will  faithfully  oijserve  them  j 
yonr  Excellenciea  shall  indicate  to  me.     And  I  shall  esteem  myi 
titremely  happy  when  I  shall  meet  the  members  of  yonr  S. 
coneiderable  and  bo  distinguished,  because  of  the  advantageoss  o 
ion  which  you  entertain  toward  me. 

"  3d.  In  order  that,  henceforth,  a  friendly  correspondence  may  be  i 
tablished  between  ns  without  interruption,  because  I  have  prayed] 
do  this  as  yon  believe  I  ought  to  work,  in  performing  with  joy  t' 
which  the  statntea  of  your  friendly  Society  exact  of  me,  when  I  si 
understand  where  I  shall  go  to  acquire  my  obligations. 

"  I  conclude  by  renewing  the  expression  of  my  acknowledgmei 
to  you  all,  at  the  present  time  and  place,  and  by  addressing  T 
surance  of  my  respectful  consideration  foi'  all  the  Society  at  the  f 
cardinal  points. 

"May  the  Most  High  God  render  you  satisfied   and  oontente 
Amen.  Your  faithful  friend, 

*'  ABD-EL-KADsa."! 


ABD-EL-KAUUB. 


Brother  Sohneitz  read  tfae  Becond  letter 
to  the  Emir,  conceived  in  the  folloiring  terms: 
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by  the  Lodge 


"Thrice  niustriouB  Emir:  It  is  with  an  unepeakable  seDtimentof 
happiness  and  gratitude  that  we  have  received  the  very  beautiful  and 
escellent  response  by  which  you  bonored  our  fraternal  felicitations; 
and  it  was  quik-  impossible  to  have  replied  sooner  to  the  desire  which 
yon  manifested  to  unite  with  us  in  the  place  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. We  hasten  to  repair  this  painful  but  involuntary  delay,  and 
advance  with  no  other  preamble  to  the  capital  poiotof  the  question. 
"  In  your  venerated  letter,  thrice  illustrions  Emir,  you  said  to  us  : 
" '  In  fact,  I  address  your  Society  my  letter  for  three  reasons,  viz: 

PI  " '  Ist.  T6  manifest  my  gratitude. 
B*"2d.  For  this  your  Excellencies  well  know,  that  I  have  a  very  true 
neire  to  associate  myself  with  your  loving  confraternity,  and  io 
participate  in  your  aims  within  the  scope  of  your  excellent  rules, 
because  I  am  disposed  in  this  manner  to  exhibit  my  earnestness. 
And  when  you  shall  make  known  to  me  the  conditions  and  the  obli- 
gations that  will  be  imposed  upon  me,  I  will  faithfully  observe  them.' 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  our  hearts,  and  we  have  con- 
adered  this  declaration  from  so  illuatrious  a  representative  of  the 
Arab  nationality  as  a  glorious  recompensu  which  the  Most  Higli  has 
deigned  to  accord  to  our  labors,  and  glorious  in  its  results  to  prog- 
ress and  civilization.  We  so  judge  because  you  will  be  called,  by 
virtae  of  the  initiation  to  he  conferred  upon  you,  the  apostle  of  the 
'  great  religion  of  humanity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  we  proceed 
to  give  yon  a  clear  and  precise  account  of  the  engagement  which 
each  one  contracts  in  entering  upon  Freemasonry. 

"  One  word  upon  the  point  of  a  general  view  of  the  institution 

greatly  simplifies  the  question.     We  proceed,  then,  in  the  attempt  t^i 

^^dfiinonBtrate  to  you  our  point  of  departure,  our  aim,  our  aspirations, 

^^■pr  this  reason  we  are  obliged  to  quote  the  first  articles  of  onr  Con 

^^^Btution,  articles  which  comprehend  our  entire  profession  of  faith. 

^^f  *  The  Order  of  Freemasons  has  for  its  object  beneficence,  the  study 
I      of  universal  morality,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues. 

"It  has  for  its  foundation-stone  the  existence  of  God,  the  immor* 

lity  of  Hie  soul,  and  the  love  of  humanity. 
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*^  It  is  composed  of  freemen^  who,  snbmissiTe  to  the  laws,  oniti 
themselves  into  a  Society  governed  by  general  and  partionlar  atat* 
ntes. 

ABTIOLB  SECOKD. 

^Freemasonry  occupies  not  herself  with  the  varioos  religions 
spread  throughout  the  world,  nor  the  constitutions  of  difTerent  conn- 
tries.  Having  her  place  in  the  sphere  of  ideas,  she  respects  the  re- 
ligious faith  and  the  political  sympathies  of  all  her  members.  And 
BO  at  her  meetings  all  discussion  upon  such  subjects  is  formally  in- 
terdicted. 

ARTICLE  THIBD. 

^  Freemasonry  ever  maintains  her  ancient  device,  liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity ;  but  she  reminds  her  members  that,  walking  in  the 
domain  of  ideas,  one  of  their  first  duties  as  Masons  and  as  citizens 
is  to  respect  and  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live. 

ARTICLE  FOURTH. 

*^  Freemasonry,  considering  the  obligation  to  labor  as  one  of  the 
imperious  laws  of  humanity,  imposes  it  upon  each  one,  according  to 
his  strength,  and  consequently  proscribes  voluntary  idleness. 

''This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  the  Masonic  code,  and  it  is  upon 
condition  of  practising  these  principles  that  we  share  the  radiation 
of  Masonry  with  modern  society,  and  the  good  which  she  calls  forth  • 
and  produces. 

"  We  essay,  then,  to  develop  these  principles  according  as  we  compre- 
hend them,  and  as  we  have  the  agreeable  conviction  that  you,  your- 
self, thrice  illustrious  Emir,  comprehend  them. 

"  Our  Society  has  for  its  object  beneficence,  the  study  of  morality, 
and  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  no 
explanation  to  give  you.  Your  acts  have  proved  that  this  section 
concerns  you,  and  that  it  was  written  concerning  you.  Upon  this  head, 
then,  you  have  already  performed  an  integral  part  of  Freemasonry. 

"  She  has  for  her  foundation-stone  the  existence  of  God,  the  im-   * 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  love  of  humanity.    A  scrupulous  ob- 
server of  the   Koran,  the  first  two  points  are  likewise  the  basis  of 
your  religion.    Here  again  you  have  a  new  communion  of  ideas  with 
HB.    As  to  the  love  of  humanity,  you  have  given  proofs  of  a  sort  that 
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leave  no  room  for  doubt.  As  to  the  third  article,  it  is  here  that 
all  our  Institution  discloses  herself  and  the  very  solid  foundation 
upon  which  she  rests. 

"  Freemasonry  has  no  regard  to  the  diversity  of  rites.  She  admits 
to  her  breast  all  those  who  have  faith  in  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
under  whatever  name  they  may  invoke  Him.  She  inscribes  on  her 
banner  the  word  "  Tolerance/'  and  look  how  she  explains  it  I  This 
tolerance  is  not  a  systematic  indifference  to  all  dogmas,  but  a  very 
bright  manifestation  of  respect  for  free  will,  for  free  examination,  for 
the  convictions  based  either  upon  the  result  of  scientific  researches, 
or,  still  more,  upon  the  interior  convictions  of  the  conscience.  As, 
therefore,  in  exacting  so  much  of  honor  and  integrity  from  her  mem- 
bers, she  respects  the  religious  faith  and  political  sympathies  of  each 
one,  so  therefore  she  forbids  all  discussion  upon  these  matters  at  her 
meetings.  i 

"  For  her  device  she  maintains  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity :  lAJh 
erty  of  thought  and  of  examination  before  all :  Liberty  of  action 
according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  subordinate  to  the  laws  of 
justice,  primordial  and  social.  Equality,  as  to  the  moral,  for  the 
progressive  instruction  and  education  of  the  masses ;  as  to  the  phys- 
ical, for  the  realization  of  a  general,  relative  well-being,  the  fruit  of 
common  toil.  Fraternity,  the  love  of  each  one  for  the  others — a  sen- 
timent by  which  all  live  in  one  alone — ^who  make  of  all  lives  one 
single  life,  who  mingle  all  efforts  in  one  sole  and  supreme  effort,  have 
for  their  aim  to  attain  to  the  distribution  of  one  equal  sum  of  hap- 
piness to  each  member  of  the  human  family. 

**  Freemasonry  prescribes  labor.  But,  far  from  considering  it  a 
punishment,  she  esteems  it  an  honorable  and  sacred  obligation, 
because,  in  her  eyes,  labor  is  the  basis  of  society.  It  conduces  to  the 
physical  development  of  everything.  It  gives  to  man  the  perfection 
of  his  physical  force,  the  perfection  of  his  mind.  It  conduces  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  humanity,  since  everything  in  this 
world  is  the  fniit  of  individual  labor,  that,  by  a  providential  dispen- 
sation, forms  the  sum  of  social  good. 

"This  is  a  summary  exposition  of  our  principlea  A  complete  ex- 
position, thrice  illustrious  Emir,  must  progress  with  the  degrees 
which  you  will  receive.  It  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  you  that  Free- 
masonry is  a  work  of  edification,  of  law,  and  of  justice,  and  that  its 
means  of  action  are  love,  beneficence,  the  study  of  the  virtues,  and 
of  good.    It  is  very  natural,  then,  that  knowing  what  you  desire^ 
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knowing  well  how  mnch  yon  can  do  to  co-operate  with  as  in  oni 
aims,  we  have  read  with  profound  interest  the  request  yoa  haye 
made  to  n&  It  seems  to  ns — ^and  onr  hope  gives  point  to  our  onder- 
stauding — it  seems  to  ns  that  through  you  the  Orient  may  be  sum- 
moned to  a  moral  regeneration ;  that,  through  you.  Freemasonry  may 
be  restored  to  the  places  where  she  had  her  cradle ;  the  work  of  in- 
tellectual emancipation,  already  so  gloriously  commenced  in  these 
latter  times,  over  the  marches  of  the  throne  of  Persia. 

^^  One  great  obstacle,  caused  by  your  living  so  &r  from  us,  seemed, 
at  first,  to  oppose  itself  to  the  realization  of  your  desire,  which  is 
equally  our  own.  Masonic  initiation,  symbolized  by  the  ceremonies 
and  emblems  of  a  moral  and  philosophical  signification,  must  neces- 
sarily be  done  in  a  manner  entirely  personal,  in  order  that  the  ini- 
tiate, by  his  replies  to  the  queries  propounded  to  him,  may  open  his 
heart  to  those  who  are  his  judges  before  they  become  his  brothers^ 
and  permit  them  to  penetrate  even  to  the  lowest  depths  of  his 
thought,  even  to  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  soul. 

^  This  condition,  essential,  but  impossible  to  perform  at  this  mo- 
men  t,  we  have  obtained  authority,  in  your  case,  to  dispense  with,  and 
in  its  place  have  sent  you  a  request  to  furnish,  in  writing,  your  opin- 
ion upon  the  manner  in  which  you  understand  and  interpret  these 
three  fundamental  questions,  given  to  each  neophyte  of  Freemasonry. 
The  three  questions  are  : 

"  1.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  man  toward  God  ?  ' 

"2.  What  to  his  fellow-men  ? 

«  3.  What  to  himself  ? 
With  your  reply  to  these  three  questions  we  wish  that  you  give  nSp 
as  corollary,  your  ideas 

"  4,  As  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 

"  5.  As  to  the  equality  of  the  human  races  in  the  eyes  of  God ; 

^^  6.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  you  understand  the  tolerance  of 
our  fraternity. 

"  Concerning  these,  thrice  illustrious  Emir,  you  are  requested  to 
give  the  result  of  your  mature  reflections,  which  will  conform,  we 
doubt  not,  to  that  which  we  expect  of  you. 

"  This  formality  being  complied  with,  it  will  remain  that  you 
direct  to  us  your  testament.  This  word  will  surprise  you,  and  we 
hasten  to  explain  to  you  the  extent  of  its  application.  The  candi- 
date, consenting  to  submit  to  the  proofs  of  his  initiation,  is  at  first 
introduced  into  a  gloomy  place,  representing  night,  far  away  from 
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the  noisu  of  men  and  from  the  light  of  day ;  where,  written  apon  the 
wallB,  are  inscriptions  which  recall  the  vanity  of  human  greatness  and 
the  nothingness  of  life.  In  the  presence  of  a  skeleton,  alone,  he  ii 
reminded  of  his  own  death.  Then  he  discoTers,  before  him  upon  a  table, 
a  paper,  where  are  written  the  lirat  three  questions  which  we  pro- 
pounded above,  and  to  which  he  will  reply,  in  writing.  Below  these 
'  qnestiona  he  will  find  a  gap,  indicating  the  word  testamemt,  whick 
he  must  also  fill  up.  By  this  word  we  would  have  him  onderstanA 
that  his  entry  into  Masonry  is  the  death  of  worldly  egotism,  that 
world  of  "everybody  for  himself,"  and  like  the  duties  of  the  family, 
he  ought,  in  this  important  moment,  to  remembgr  the  misfortunes 
which  we  alleviate  at  all  times,  and  hasten  to  relieve  them. 

"  To  resume.  We  await  a  clear  and  categorical  reply  to  the  queatioiis 

which  we  present  you ;  and  immediately  upon  the  interval  required 

by  our  rules,  we  will  address  you  a  collection  of  the  different  degrees. 

i  with  the  instructions  allowed,  and  the  rights  conferred.   As  yoa  have 

I  penetrated  in  this  spirit,  you  will  feel  the  necessity  of  propagating 

r  them  for  the  good  of  humanity.    You  will  call  the  nations  again  to 

light  who  have  slept  in  the  shadow  of  death.    You  will  revive  in  them 

the  eacred  fire,  and  invite  tfaem  to  the  grand  workof  aaiversalfratei^ 

nity. 

"  The  blessing  of  God  attend  yon,  because  yon  are  his  true  apostla 
We  rejoice  in  this,  because,  through  you,  his  work  shall  increase  and 

(multiply  with  the  majesty  of  Lebanon's  cedar,  with  the  perfume  of 
Sharon's  rose;  and,  through  your  grace  and  glorious  efforts,  future 
generations  shall  relish  in  peace  the  fruits  of  the  Tree  of  Life ! 
"  That  the  Most  High  may  deign  to  listen  favorably  to  us  in  spread 
ing  all  his  benedictions  over  yoa,  is,  most  illustrious  Emir,  the  most 
ardent  wish  of  your  devoted  Brothers, 
"  The  Masons  of  Lodge  Henbi  IV. 
Brother  Laverrifire  continued,  by  reading  the  reply  of  the  Emir  is 
the  following  letter: 
"  Praise  to  God  alone. 
"  To  the  illustrious  Seigniors  and  sagacious  Directors,  to  all  Free- 
masons both  in  general  and  particular,  Chief  of  the  Lodge  Henri  IV. 
Your  letter  has  reached  me,  and  your  discourse  has  honored  me. 
cannot  express  my  joy.    I  reply  succinctly,  according  to  the  trans- 
lator's version  of  yonr  letter,  without  knowing  whether  this  rendenng 
_        is  conformable  to  your  intentions. 

"First  Quegiioti.  Wliat  are  a  man's  dttties  toward  Gk>d  ?     Kaplg.  A 
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man  ought  to  honor  the  Most  High  God,  to  love  him,  to  hasten  to 
do  that  which  is  agreeable  to  him,  to  draw  near  to  him,  to  model 
himself  upon  the  Divine  attributes !  Pity,  pardon,  protection,  gen- 
erosity, science,  justice,  beneficence,  etc,  shall  attend  upon  these 
actions ;  to  strive  to  do  the  Divine  will ;  to  resign  himself  to  his 
commandments ;  to  delight  himself  in  his  decrees ;  to  support  his  triab 
with  patience ;  and  as  no  one  can  oppose  that  which  he  has  established, 
to  be  convinced  that  nought  but  good  is  performed  by  this  God,  who  is 
the  Most  High,  the  One  God,  and  who  has  no  associate  in  the  creation. 

^'Second  Question,  What  are  a  man's  duties  toward  his  fellow-men  ? 
Answer.  Whatever  presents  itself  in  the  way  of  good  counsels  and 
directions  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  and  each  other ;  whatever 
will  avail  them  in  this,  in  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  warning  the 
indifferent,  in  protecting  them,  in  respecting  the  great  without  envy- 
ing them,  in  compassionating  the  humble  and  providing  for  their 
wants ;  in  holding  before  them  useful  things,  and  withdrawing  from 
them  evil  ones.  All  these  laws  rest  upon  two  foundations ;  the  first 
is  to  glorify  God,  the  second  to  have  compassion  upon  his  creatures. 
A  man  should  consider  that  his  soul  and  those  of  others  are  of  the 
selfsame  origin  ;  whatever  diversity  may  appear  is  but  the  envelope 
and  the  exterior ;  because  the  entire  soul  proceeds  froui  an  entire 
spirit,  which,  as  Eve  proceeded  from  Adam,  is  the  origin  of  all 
souls.  The  soul  is  one,  not  many.  The  multiplicity  is  not  as  in  tlft 
coverings  by  which  she  arrays  herself  and  in  the  forms  by  which  she 
shines.  It  is  that  the  bodies  are  obscure  houses,  dark  regions,  which, 
when  the  lights  of  the  entire  soul  envelop  them,  shine  and  glitter 
by  the  lights  which  overflow  them.  It  is  so  also  that  the  places 
enveloped  by  the  light  of  the  sun  glitter,  although  the  light  of  that 
star  may  be  one  and  not  many.  The  disk  of  the  sun  is  single;  it 
is  up  there  its  essence.  It  follows  that  the  light  which  emanates 
clearly  from  many  places,  so  multiply  themselves  for  radiation. 

*'  This  multiplicity  comes  from  the  different  sides  of  bright  places, 
and  not  from  the  side  of  the  sun,  which,  in  its  essence,  changes  not; 
it  is  the  same  sun.  The  light  which  is  in  Syria  is  no  other  than  the 
light  of  France.  So  the  vestment  of  souls  is  one;  it  shines  in  the 
exterior  parts,  and  the  multiplicity  discovers  itself  in  those  parts,  and 
not  in  that  which'  enlightens  them.  It  is  the  same  thing  with 
numbers ;  they  multiply  themselves  by  one  of  the  units,  the  dozens^ 
the  hundreds,  the  thousands.  Each  step  in  these  classes  of  numbers 
8  as  unity ;  because,  for  example,  two — it  is  not  one  and  one  whioh 
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set 


combined,  form  two ;  it  is  not  the  repetition  of  one  and  one.  It  is  the 
tame  vith  ull  Ihe  degrees  of  numbers  to  infinity;  they  ull  reduce 
themselves  from  unity ;  they  are  jiumbers;  but  unity  is  always  ont. 

"Another  comparison.    The  entire  soul  is  as  ths  centre  of  a  circle ; 

particular  souls  are  the  circle.    The  circle,  when  entire,  is  formed  of 

^ines  and  of  points  joined  the  one  to  the  others.     The  central  point 

iB  directed  to  all  the  points  of  the  circle,  and  each  point  of  the  circle 

B  in  view  of  the  central  point,  with  relation  to  its  isolation  and  from 

s  opposition  from  this  central  point,  whioh  is  also  surrounded  bjall 

l^e  points.    Therefore  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  lore  his  own  person 

■{bis  essence)  in  others  besides  himself.* 

''Third  Question.  What  are  aman's  dutiestohimaelf?    Replg-  He 

'         ought  to  purify  himself,  to  correct  every  vice,  and  to  embellish  and 

adorn  himself  with  virtuea  and  merits,     Though  these  merits  are 

numerous,  they  can  be  reduced  to  four  principles,  which,  seized  and 

Ibarmonized,  comprise  them  all.  They  are— science,  courage,  passion, 
•nd  justice,  which  lies  within  the  other  three.  The  harmonization 
and  goodness  of  science  consists  in  that  which  comes  through  her  to 
JBize  upon  the  difference  between  sincerity  and /nfasiood  in  words, 
between  verity  and  falaitj  in  opinions,  in  the  beanty  and  the  homeli- 
Bess  of  actions.  As  science  is  harmonized,  balanced,  her  fruit  is  wis- 
I  dom,  and  wisdom  is  the  highest  merit.  The  harmonization  of  cour- 
age is  to  refrain,  and  to  abat«  within  the  limit  traced  by  wisdom. 
I|,  It  is  passion  placing  itself  under  the  command  of  wisdom,  that  is  to 
J^^na^,  of  reason  and  the  divine  lawa  Justice  is  the  curbing  of  passion 
^^Knd  of  courage ;  the  brave  ought  to  harmonize  this.  On  the  one  hand 
^^Bb  temetity,  on  the  other  cowardice,  feebleness.  The  two  extremes 
^^^re  blamable. 

"  The  harmonization  of  science  ia  wisdom.  It  is  in  excess  when  its 
possessor  uses  it  to  deceive  men.  Then  it  is  entitled  cunning,  deceit. 
As  she  is  delicient,  it  is  entitled  ignorance.    The  two  are  blamable. 

"As  to  justice,  she  is  charged  to  direct  passion  and  courage  conform- 
ably to  wisdom.  Another  duty  man  owes  to  himself  is  to  observe  the 
laws  applicable  to  his  physical  system,  because  the  body  is  a  portion 
of  the  world  of  creation  and  of  destruction.  The  body  claims  mate- 
rial attention,  nourishment,  drink,  clothing,  sexual  union.  It  was 
created  for  a  serious  and  useful  purpose,  and  joined  to  the  soul  by  the 
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wisest  direction.  When  the  soul  took  this  direction,  the  obscurity 
of  nature  enwrapped  her^  and  she  required  science  and  knowledge. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  that  it  should  striye  to  find  and  seize  all  those 
things  which  God  sends  upon  earth,  as  a  means  of  giving  strength 
to  body  and  mind.  Entirely  neglecting  the  body  and  exposing  it  to 
death,  is  a  great  sin,  as  opposing  the  Creator,  and  acting  contrary  to 
wisdom.    This  is  the  Most  High. 

*'  As  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  reason  a^d  the  divine  laws 
agree  upon  this  subject,  because  death  is  coiTuption  or  separation ;  and 
corruption  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  body.  Quitting  one  form, 
they  assume  another,  as  the  water  when  it  changes  to  vapor,  as  the 
plant  when  it  becomes  earth,  as  the  earth  when  it  becomes  a  plant. 
As  to  that  which  is  not  the  body,  and  is  not  needed  to  strengthen  or 
perpetuate  the  body,  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  corruption.  The 
soul  is  not  a  body,  nor  a  chance ;  she  cannot  be  divided,  she  cannot 
be  diminished,  she  inheres  not  in  one  thing  or  one  place.  Not  one 
of  the  qualities  of  the  body  is  assigned  to  her.  The  soul  is  a  spiritual 
essence  without  composition,  and  that  which  is  not  composed  neither 
dies  nor  ends.  The  spiritual  is  not  submissive  to  time,  and  that 
which  is  not  submissive  to  time,  cannot  change.  Therefore,  the  soul 
is  immortal. 

^^ Fourth  Question.  Are  all  men  equal  before  God?  Answer.,  Jn 
that  which  relates  to  the  essence,  which  joins  all  men  to  the  human 
race,  we  have  said  they  are  equal  and  they  are  one,  although  their 
investments,  forms,  and  names  are  many.  So  is  one  the  quality 
white  or  whiteness  in  clothing,  or  a  precious  stone,  or  paper,  flour, 
or  paint  Truly  the  whiteness  appears  one,  in  the  paper  as  in  the 
precious  stone.  It  is  the  same  of  the  ligneous  quality  in  a  bit  of 
wood,  flesh,  a  coflBn,  a  carriage,  and  other  material  objects. 

"  As  to  the  equality  of  men  before  God,  under  the  relations  of  con- 
tentment or  discontentment,  there  may  be  such  a  thing.  But  reason 
and  the  divine  law  prove  that  the  traitor  and  the  deceiver  are  not  equals 
in  fidelity  and  sincerity.  To  him  who  possesses  the  vices,  to  him  who 
possesses  the  virtues,  to  him  who  seizes  the  goods  of  the  poor,  the 
feeble,  and  the  orphans,  and  destroys  their  soul,  and  to  him  who 
gives  them  comfort  in  all  good  things,  and  causes  them  to  live; — no, 
souls  are  not  equal  in  remuneration  before  God. 

"  For  there  are  four  sorts  of  souls :  1st  Souls  that  by  the  researches 
of  reason  and  the  desire  of  their  heart  succeed  in  understanding  the 
Creator  and  acquiring  the  possession  of  the  truth  of  things,  as  much 
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U'i§  giTen  to  man  to  know.  2d.  Those  that  neither  do  nor  struggls 
against  these  reaearches,  bat  possess  the  truth  by  the  grace  of  God. 
The  state  of  these  souls  ia  one,  blessedness.  3d.  Those  ignorant  sonla, 
which  hy  hahit  follow  the  contrary,  opposing  themselves  to  all  true 
researches.  4th.  Those  nnblest  spirits,  who  prefer  to  oppose  the  trae 
reason  of  things,  and  persevere  cootinuaily  in  evil.  The  souls  of  , 
this  class  are  lost 

"Fifth  Question.  How  do  you  understand  the  tolerance  of  the  Mft- 1 
sonio  fraternity?  Answer.  We  hnow  that  God  did  not  create  man  1 
in  Tain  and  without  a  design,  because  be  is  wise,  and  makes  nothing 
uselesaly;  he  creates  not  alone  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  rejoice,  and  to 
people  the  earth,  hut  that  his  creatures,  when  removed  from  this 
earth,  may  live  forever!  The  intention  of  God  in  creation  was  that 
his  creatures  should  be  cognizant  of  his  attributes  and  his  works," 

I  have  copied  more  of  this  moat  interesting  document  than  I  really 
have  space  for;  but  it  so  perfyctly  opens  the  heart  of  this  great 
philosopher,  that  I  could  not  forbear  to  afford  my  readers  the  privi- 
lege I  have  enjoyed  in  its  pemsah 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

SUMMIKO  UP. 

N  pages  68  and  69, 1  gave  my  itinerary,  showing  that  I  left 
Beyroat,  Jnne  12th,  1868 ;  called  and  spent  a  few  hours  at 
Joppa  on  the  13th,  treating  Governor  Noureddin  to  a  fiure- 
well  at  Blattner's  Hotel;  spent  Sunday,  June  14th,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  Port  Said ;  reached  Alexan- 
dria, June  15th ;  went  to  Cairo  on  the  16th ;  spent  the  17th  at  the 
Great  Pyramid,  of  which  I  give  an  engraviiig  on  page  70 ;  returned 
to  Alexandria  on  the  18th;  left  on  the  21st;  reached  Brindisi, 
Italy,  the  26th ;  Paris,  the  28th  ;  London,  the  2d  July;  left  South- 
ampton,  July  7th ;  reached  New  York,  the  18th,  and  Lagrange  on  the 
2l8t,  where  I  found  my  family  in  perfect  health,  waiting  with  joy  to 
greet  the  wanderer,  after  his  seven  months'  absence. 

From  September,  1868,  to  March,  1872, 1  was  occupied  closely  in 
making  up  this  volume,  while  travelling  and  lecturing  before  lyceums, 
churches,  Sunday-schools,  church  conventions,  colleges  and  semi- 
naries, and  Masonic  lodges,  earnestly  striving  to  develop  the  thought 
that  "  the  Holy  Land  is  a  permanent,  satisfactory,  aiid  divine  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Book."  My  specialty  was  the  exhi- 
bition and  description  of  Holy  Land  objects,  a  species  of  instruction 
extremely  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  old  and  young.  In  showing 
that  the  Narrative  of  Jesus  is  true,  these  object-lessons  bear  a  power- 
ful testimony ;  and  the  distribution  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand such,  through  my  personal  labors,  has  done  its  part,  I  prayer- 
fully hope,  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to  infidelity,  which  is  the 
curse  of  the  times.  A  society,  entitled  TJie  American  Holy  Land 
Explorationy  has  been  formed  upon  the  basis  of  my  labors,  whose 
aims  comprise  the  collection,  description,  and  distribution  of  Holy 
Land  specimens  upon  the  largest  scale. 
In  May,  1869,  a  Masonic  Expedition  was  projected,  to  embark  from 
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New  York,  Jannary  10, 1870,  for  the  Holy  Land  and  other  MasoniO' 
jurisdictions  of  Western  Aaia.  Africa,  and  Europe.  It  was  to  be  com- 1 
posed  exclusiyely  of  Master  Masons ;  to  rendezvous  at  London,  Jan- 
nary 25th;  Paris,  Febmary  5th ;  AIeiandria,Egypt, March  1st;  Bey- 
ront,  Syria,  March  25th  ;  and  then  make  a  journey  of  two  monthi 
among  sacred  places,  disbanding  at  Constantinople  June  15th,  and 
returning  home.  The  specific  aims  of  the  expedition  embraced,  with 
other  thiugs,  an  "  eiaminatiou  into  the  condition  of  Freemasonry  in 
the  countries  visited,  an  inspection  of  their  rituals  and  forms  of  work, 
an  inqniiy  into  their  origin  and  history,  and  particular  observations 
of  those  ancient  societies  in  the  Orient  resembling  Freemasonry." 
The  proposition,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  craft  to  justify  its  adoption ;  but  seeds  were  sown  and  ideas 
suggested  which  may  yet  lead  up  to  it. 

Such  a  project  promises  soccessftil  resnlts.  For  the  East  is  per- 
meated with  Masonic  thought  All  our  emblems  are  there;  onr 
traditions  are  there ;  our  covenants  and  penalties,  our  customs,  our 
religious  observances,  our  ceremonies  glow  with  Oriental  light;  and 
there  is  no  country  in  the  workl  where  Freemasonry  promises  such 
harvests  of  usefnl  results  as  the  Iloty  Land  in  particular  and  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  general.  In  this  chapter  of  summing  up  I  must 
briefly  suggest  the  idea,  regretting  that  my  volume  ie  too  near  the 
close  for  details. 

UASONIC  BUBLEUS. 

The  abundant  diffusion  throughout  Palestine  of  masonic  emblems, 
and  objects  used  by  Freemasons  as  illustrations  in  their  traditions  and 
moral  inculcations,  is  seen  in  my  lines  under  this  head : 

THE    EMBLEMS   IN  THE   HOLY   LAND. 

North,  South,  East,  West,  and  everywhere, 

O'er  hiil  and  dale,  in  holy  earth, 
The  emblems  of  the  Masons  are. 

Where  Miisonry  itself  had  birth. 
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I  met  them  on  the  stony  hills, 

Where  olives  yiekl  the  "oil  of  joy;" 
Imarked  them  by  the  sonny  rills 

Where  lilies  hang  their  petals  coy ; 
I  found  them  on  swift  Jordan's  shore; 

Upon  the  verge  of  Galilee 
X  read  their  "  quaint  and  curiona  loret" 

Sboee  ancient  types  of  Masonry. 
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Where  vines  upon  Jndea's  fields 

Pour  forth  their  sweet,  refreshing  juice ; 
Where  Ephraim's  cornland  hounteous  jiAiA 

Its  nourishment  to  human  nse ; 
Where  the  tall  cedars  riad  the  sight 

On  high  and  snowy  Lebanon ; 
And  Hiram's  palm-trees^  strong  and  bright. 

Hold  forth  their  branches  to  ihe  sun. 

The  almond  taught  me  all  its  lore ; 

On  Joppa's  beach  the  scollop-shell 
lit  up  the  old  historic  shore 

With  many  a  song  remembered  well ; 
By  Junia's  Bay,  the  broken  shaft 

Eecalled  the  fate  of  "  him  that  died;** 
And  far  and  near  the  ancient  crafb 

Their  checkered  pave  had  scattered  wide; 
The  fair  pomegranate^s  scarlet  flower 

Revived  me  in  the  noontide  gleam, 
Flaming  through  many  a  verdant  bower 

That  overhangs  the  murmuring  stream 

In  every  cave  I  saw  the  print 

Of  gravel  marks  and  working  band; 
On  every  hill  the  skilful  dint 

Of  chisel  in  the  working  hand ; 
Each  mighty  ashlar  bears  a  trace 

Indelibly  inscribed,  to  show 
That  till  old  time  those  marks  efface 

Freemasons  have  their  work  to  do. 

The  Parian  marble  meets  the  eye 

In  ruined  shrines  and  palaces — 
And  yields  ite  sacred  purple  dye. 

The  murex  of  Sidonian  seas  ; 
The  salt  presents  on  Sodom's  shore 

Its  test  of  hospitality, 
As  though  the  patriarch  at  his  door 

Stood  yet,  the  coming  guest  to  spy. 

The  fvneral  lamp,  within  each  tomb, 

Speaks  grandly  of  the  ancient  faith. 
And  burns  and  lightens  up  the  gloom 

With  its  own  doctrine,  "  life  in  death  ;* 
The  acacia  too,  in  bloom  outside. 

Tells  to  the  mouldering  form  within — 
"Not  always  shall  the  dead  abide; 

^  The  mom  will  break,  the  sun  will  shine  I 
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All  these  I  saw ;  and  by  the  Sea 

Of  Galilee,  npon  a  stone 
Of  wondrons  grace,  appeared  to  me 

The  signet  of  King  Solomon; 
The  gentle  deios  that  on  me  fell 

When  midnight  stars  inspired  the  sl^. 
Told  where  the  old  historic  nill 

Of  Hermon  soared  in  majesty. 

'Twas  like  a  vision  thns  to  rove 

Amidst  the  emblems  of  the  Art, 
Which  cheer  the  eye  below,  above, 

And  with  their  wisdom  fill  .the  heart 
No  wonder — ^'twas  my  frequent  thought 

At  noontide's  stilly  hour  of  ease-^ 
No  wonder  Tyrian  craftsmen  wrought 

Inspired  by  emblems  such  as  these! 

THE  DI8TBICT  OBAKD  LODGB  OF  TO  BEET. 

This  organization,  which  comes  nearest  the  American  idea  of  a 
Grand  Lodge  of  any  thing  in  the  East,  is  now  under  the  efficient 
care  of  Hon.  John  P.  Brown,  long  associated  with  the  American 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  whose  portrait  I  give  on  page  464.  His 
patent  is  from  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Grand  Master  of  England;  his 
first  exercise  of  Masonic  power  bears  date  Feb.  17th,  1870,  when 
he  was  installed,  and  opened  "  the  District  Grand  Lodge  of  Turkey,* 
in  due  form.  He  drafted  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  that 
body,  and  expressed,  the  belief,  in  his  opening  address,  that  "  Free- 
masonry has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  the  Easf  The  lodges 
represented  were  Oriental  No.  687,  of  Constantinople;  Homer  806 
of  Smyrna ;  Deutscher  Bund  819,  of  Constantinople ;  Bulwer  Na 
891,  of  Constantinople;  La  Victorie  No  896,  of  Smyrna;  Dekrau 
No.  1014,  of  Smyrna;  Areti  No.  1041,  of  Constantinople.  Three 
other  lodges  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction — viz :  St  John's  952,  Eleu- 
sinian  987,  and  St  George  1015 — sent  no  representatives.  At  the  An- 
nual Communication  of  the  District  Grand  Lodge,  March  17,  1871, 
the  same  seven  lodges  were  represented,  together  with  Sion  Lodge^ 
of  Smyrna. 

From  the  printed  proceedings  of  these  two  sessions,  now  before  me^ 
I  could  find  it  in  my  heart,  did  space  permit,  to  cull  largely  fipom 
Brother  Brown's  most  admirable  addresses.  They  have  been  copied 
equally  in  English  and  American  Masonic  journals,  and  have  ex- 
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oited  the  largest  admiration  wherever  read.  His  yiews  ao  broad  aod 
oommanding,  his  brotherly  charity  so  oomprehenBive  in  its  grasp,  aud 
hiB  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  Masonic  government  so  minaOt 
point  him  out  as  the  man  of  the  times  for  Masonic  extension  and  ai 
onlcatton  in  the  East.  In  1850,  he  was  initiated  in  Scioto  Lodg| 
Chilicothe,  Ohio,  and  by  special  dispensation  received  the  second  a 
third  degreea  the  same  evening.  On  his  return  to  Turkey  in  ISSfl 
the  brethren  of  Constantinople  made  an  effort  to  organize  a  lodge,  t 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  Thus  tbe  Oriental  Lodge  N"« 
687  came  into  existence.  He  was  first  Master  of  Bnlwer  Lodge  No. 
891.  He  received  the  Chapitral  degrees  in  the  Scotch  Chapter  "  Thia- 
tle  of  the  East,"  and  was  nominated  in  1SG9  District  Oraud  Maste 
ae  aticcesflor  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 

In  the  Turkish  Empire  there  were  at  work  in  1871  the  foIloT 
Lodgea,  tIz:  Engliah,  17;  French,  15;  Italian,  8 — iO. 
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FEKEaASONRY  IN  EUEOPB. 
I  had  no  opportunities,  going  or  coming,  to  inspect  the  lodgl 
working  in   Europe.     However,  in  the  study  of  Masonry,  I  han 
never  cared  so  much  to  visit  lodges  as  individual".      An  inqair 
experienced  in  Masonic  details,  and  knowing  what  queetions  ta  a 
can  gather  more  infonnatiou  in  an  evening's  cross-ex  ami  nation  of  i 
few  bright  Masons  than  in  visiting  a  score  of  lodges  and  obserriai 
the  work.     So  we  leam  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  denominatioii 
more  in  the  pastor's  study  or  the  deacon's  workshop  than  in  a  bM 
of  public  exercises.     I  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  in  Paris  i 
London,  daring  my  few  days'  stay  at  each  place,  to  get  rehearsals  o 
the  work,  and  to  listen  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Masonry  entertaio^l 
at  those  great  Masonic  centres. 

ANCIENT   HONBT. 

In  this  volume  I  have  given  a  number  of  engravingB  of  the  ooid 
found  in  excavations  all  through  the  cities  and  villages  of  theE 
My  apace  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  at  length  upon  a  subject  a 
mittedly  the  most  interesting  of  all  to  the  student  of  history;  bgl 
every  reader  of  this  book  is  informed  that  through  the  operations  of  tt 
American  Holt/  Land  Exploration,  ot  vliich  the  author  of  thisvolnm 
ifi  Secretary,  all  ancient  coins,  either  single  or  in  snits,  can  be  Bectu 
from  the  abundant  collections  making  for  ns  throughout  the  Ho] 
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Land.  The  cost  of  bronze  coinage,  ancient  and  reliable,  with  tu31 
printed  descriptions,  is  brought  by  this  society  within  the  means 
of  alL 

ACACIA. 

On  page  348, 1  give  a  cut  of  the  acaoia-tree,  growing  in  ma:  y  por- 
tions of  the  Holy  Land.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  have  an  excellent 
smelL  Osborne  (in  Pdlestiney  Past  and  Present)^  passing  down 
from  Beyrout  to  Tyre  in  the  summer  of  1857,  writes :  "  Over  the 
plain  comes^  with  the  gentle  evening  LA-eeze,  a  sudden  fragrance  of 
some  blossoms  which  we  have  known  before.  It  seems  wild,  yet,  in 
the  little  round  yellow  furze  blossoms  on  the  long,  delicate-leafed 
branch  we  recognize  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  mimosa  {Mimosa  far' 
nesiana),  which  grows  to  the  height  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet" 
This  is  not  strictly  the  Masonic  acacia,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  is  slight. 

THE  SPBIQ  OF  ACAOIA. 

lines  written  and  attached  to  a  framed  sprig  of  the  plant  so  sacred 
to  Freemasonry,  by  the  Author : 

It  flourished  in  historic  earth, 

Land  long  and  greatlv  sanctified ; 
It  had  its  proud  and  noble  birth 

Among  the  hills  where  Hiram  died: 
It  minds  us  of  Masonic  faith. 
That  knows  no  counterpart  but  death. 

Though  torn  away  from  native  dust. 

And  faded  from  its  mother-tree. 
Its  leaves  still  whisper  "  sacred  trust,** 

They  still  impart  love's  mystery : 
Thev  blend  in  one  all  thoughts  oi  them 
**  Who  last  were  at  Jerusalem." 

How  many  graves  these  leaves  embower  I 

How  many  forms  they  lie  above  1 
Mingled  with  tears]  affection's  shower. 

And  bursting  sighs,  and  notes  of  love : 
But  oh  I  the  comfort  they  have  given  I 
A  balmy  zephyr,  straight  from  Heaven : 

Telling  of  that  not  distant  day 

When  parted  love  is  joined  again ; 
Bidding  the  storms  of  sorrow  stay, 

Affording  antidote  to  pain : 
Suggesting  an  all-powerful  Hand 
Wm  raise  the  deaa  and  bid  him  stand* 
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Soon  will  these  leaves  be  showered  on  thee— 
Thy  months  are  numbered,  every  one; 

Soon  the  last  solemn  mystery 
Above  thy  coffin  will  be  done : 

Once  more  thy  requiem  will  be  said, 

Though  thou,  in  silence,  will  not  heed. 

So  live,  that  when  these  cassia  leaves 
Shall  blend  with  thy  forgotten  dust, 

Kind  Mother-Earth,  who  all  receives, 
Will  yield,  unchanged,  her  sacred  trusty 

While  angels  lead  thee  to  the  Throne, 

And  OoD,  the  Master,  claims  his  own. 


MASONIC  DEDICATIONS. 

The  Masonic  craft  of  America  will  fully  justify  me  in  locating 
their  great  names  in  the  old  mother-land  of  Freemasonry  as  I  have 
done  with  so  many,  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  out  of  12,000  Ma- 
sonic lodges  in  the  world,  we  have  over  8,000  in  our  Great  Bepublia 
Well  did  the  secular  prophet  sing: 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  of  the  day — 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.'" 


» 


In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  large  number  already  located  in  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  I  connect  with  the  glorious  associations  of 
Acre  the  names  of  ten  American  craftsmen,  viz :  L.  V.  Bierce,  W.  J. 
Law,  M.  J.  Williams,  J.  0.  Gilbert,  W.  M.  ElUson,  J.  H.  Pairchild, 
George  Armstrong,  H.  H.  Hemingway,  Albert  Pike,  Thomas  Bradley. 
With  the  charming  scenery  and  thrilling  histories  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  I  combine  pleasant  memories  of  J.  K.  Hall,  Jacob  K 
Chase,  S.  B.  Chase,  C.  B.  Thurston,  W.  Bolivar  Smith,  R.  Delos  Pul- 
ford,  Henry  C.  Nutt,  Ray  B.  Griffin,  John  Sherer,  Gabriel  Bonck. 
With  the  great  and  romantic  name  of  Abd-el-Kader  I  conjoin  those 
of  ten  American  Masons  worthy  of  the  relationship,  viz :  Dwight 
Phelps,  Nathan  Dikeman,  Rev.  B.  Eastwood,  R  S.  Quintard,  Geo. 
L.  Lownds,  E.  H.  Gushing,  G.  H.  Titus,  Enoch  T.  Carson,  Bey.  W.  H. 
Jefixeys,  C.  G.  Wintersmith. 
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THE  GRATEFUL  TESTIMONY. 
''This  was  a  testimony  in  IsraeL'' — ^Buth  It.  d. 

FASEWSLL  UXES  BY  THB  AUTHOB. 

There  is  no  guiding  hand  so  snre  as  His, 

Who  guided  me,  a  weary  pilgrim,  home ; 
There  is  no  utterance  so  true  as  this: 

*^  Go,  trust  in  God,  and  you  shall  surely  come. 
Though  broad  your  pilgrimage,  across  the  ocean-foam.'' 

In  all  my  wanderings  I  met  no  harm ; 

I  could  not  go  where  God,  our  God,  was  not ; 
Though  weak,!  leaned  on  His  Almighty  arm ; 

Though  ignoranty  on  His  Infinite  tbon^t. 
Which  both  on  nature's  page  and  in  His  Word  is  taught 

You  sent  me.  Craftsmen,  to  the  Holy  Land — 

It  was  my  dream  from  youth  to  manly  age- 
Birthplace  and  cradle  of  our  mystic  Band, 

Whose  charities  adorn  earth's  brightest  page^ 
Befhge  of  loying  hearts,  the  Masons'  heritage. 

Beceive  now  from  that  Orient-land  the  tale 

Gathered  for  you  on  Lebanon's  snow  hills, 
From  Tyre's  granite  reefs,  from  sad  Gebale, 

From  Joppa's  crowded  slope,  from  Zarthan's  rills. 
And  from  Jerusalem,  the  world's  great  heart  that  fills. 

The  spirit  of  our  Craft  is  reigning  yet 

Through  every  hill  and  dsde  of  Palestine ; 
Strong  hands,  warm  hearts,  great  sympathies  I  met. 

Ana  interchanged  around  the  ancient  Shrine, 
And  brought  ray  wages  thence  of  corn  and  oil  and  wine. 

I  stood  in  silent  awe  beside  the  tomb 

Where  Hiram,  Prince  of  Masons,  has  his  rest; 
Its  covering  is  the  cerulean  dome. 

So  fitting  one  with  Mason-burial  blest ; 
His  sepulchre  o'erlooks  his  Tyre  on  the  west. 

I  knelt  beneath  the  cedars  old  and  hoar 

That  streak  with  verdure  snowy  Lebanon  ; 
The  mountain  eagles  o'er  the  patriarchs  soar. 

The  thunder-clouds  of  summer  grimly  frown. 
Where  large  and  strong  they  stand,  those  giants  of  renown. 
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I  mnsed  along  the  bay  from  whence  the  flotes 

Went  Joppa-ward,  m  old  Masonic  days ; 
Its  waters  sin^,  as  when  the  Craftsmen^  notes 

Made  the  shores  vocal  with  their  hymns  of  praiBe; 
And  fervent  notes  and  true  my  grateful  heart  aid  raiso. 

I  plodded  midst  the  heaps  of  sad  Gebale; 

Of  all  her  glories  not  a  trace  is  found. 
Save  here  and  there  a  relic,  left  to  tell 

The  School  of  Mystic  lore,  the  holy  ground, 
Where  Hiram's  matchless  brows  with  laurel  leaves  were  crownad 

I  ofimbed  the  hill  of  Joppa,  at  whose  foot 

The  unceasing  tide  of  stormy  waters  beats ; 
Though  raftsmen's  calls  and  gavel-sounds  are  mute. 

The  generous  Ruler  of  the  port  repeats 
Our  Sacbed  Wobd  in  love,  and  all  true  Oraftsmen  greets. 

Prom  Shiloh's  cap  I  overlooked  the  site 

Of  Hiram's  foundries,  Zeredatha's  plain ; 
Beyond,  on  Gilead's  ranges  swelled  the  fight 

.When  Jephthah  drove  the  invading  force  amain. 
And  Jordan  tinged  her  waves  with  unfratemal  stain. 

Upon  Moriah's  memorable  hill, 

And  in  the  Quarries  'neath  the  city's  hum. 
And  midst  the  murmurs  of  Siloam's  rill. 

And  in  Aceldama's  retired  tomb, 
My  Mason-songs  I  chanted,  fraught  with  grief  and  gloom. 

For  oh,  in  sadness  sits  (Terusalem ! 

Queen  of  the  earth,  hi  widow's  weeds  she  lies ; 
Shade  of  historic  glory,  low  and  dim, 

Thv  Day-star  gleams  upon  our  eager  eyes ; 
Oh,  tnat  from  her  decay  loved  Salem  may  arise! 

Now  homeward  come,  my  Mission  I  return 
To  this  warm  Brotherhood,  dear  Sons  of  Light ; 

My  Testimony  stands — my  work  is  done, 
Vours  be  the  honor,  as  is  just  and  right  I 

Be  all  your  jewels  bright,  your  aprons  ever  white. 

Honor  to  those  who  bore  this  generous  part. 

Writing  their  names  upon  the  Holy  Land ! 
Honor  to  every  true  and  loving  heart 

That  makes  Freemasonry  such  matchless  Band, 
And  may  the  Great  I  AM  amongst  you  ever  stand  I 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

JuKB  1,  1872. 

I  TAKB  advantage  of  the  space  afforded  me  in  this  page,  to  add 
Bome  faots  that  came  in  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  current  pagea 
The  lamented  decease  of  John  P.  Brown  I  have  recorded  in  a  foot- 
note to  page  464^  and  that  of  Raschid  Pasha,  to  page  546.  The  pres- 
ence at  Washington  at  this  time  of  Bichard  Beardsley  Esq^  United 
States  Consul  at  Jerusalem  (whose  portrait  is  seen  on  page  418), 
will  delay  the  full  organization  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  Uiere  until 
his  return. 

NOUBEDDIK  BpFBNDI, 

The  Governor  of  Joppa,  whose  portrait  I  give  on  page  266,  is  now 
(June,  1872)  Governor  of  Tripoli,  a  seaport  fifty  miles  north  of 
Beyrout.  The  policy  of  the  Mussulman  Government  is  to  make 
very  frequent  changes  in  oflScials. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Peterman  appears  on  page  386 ;  since  my  visit 
he  has  returned  to  Berlin.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Meshaka,  American  Vice- 
Oonsul  at  Damascus,  named  on  page  660,  has  recently  deceased,  but 
his  son  Nazif,  a  Masonic  brother,  still  resides  there.  J.  Aug.  John- 
ston, United  States  Consul-General  of  Syria,  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Vice-Consul  at  Jerusalem,  both  named  in  this  volume,  have  resigned 
their  respective  offices,  and  returned  to  America.  They  are  both 
active  members  of  the  American  Society  for  Oriental  Exploration. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  have  labels  attached  to  the  engravings  of 
coins  so  elegantly  and  accurately  cut  on  pages  362  and  498 ;  but  this 
was  accidently  omitted.  In  the  present  eddition,  however,  I  have 
named  them,  under  the  head  "  Coin-notes,"  on  pages  189  and  204. 
The  general  interest  in  coin-studies  (numismatics)  demands  that 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  in  a  work  like  this  to  impart 
light  on  so  important  a  branch  of  Masonic  antiquities. 

Eolla  Floyd,  Esq.,  of  Joppa,  to  whom  I  have  made  several  allu- 
sions in  this  volume,  has  been  acting  as  dragoman  and  collector  of 
the  American  Holy-Land  Exploration  for  the  last  year.  Trav- 
ellers through  Holy  Land  will  find  it  immensely  to  their  interest 
to  secure  his  counsel  and  personal  aid  in  their  journeys. 
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Ajrabic,  the  Language,  84, 182, 219, 820, 

411,  561. 
A.bd-el-Eader,  94,  547,  573. 
ABhlara,  Great.  189, 182, 449. 
Adonis,  180, 187,  878. 
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Agriculture,  112, 278,288. 
Abou  Ghosh,  280. 
Acacia,  881,  848. 
Armenians,  891, 898. 
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Arrack,  279,  840,  524 
Arch  at  Jerusalem,  480. 
Agenda  for  Jerusalem,  478. 
Aqueducts,  455,  501. 
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Beyrout,  74,  208. 
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Blue,  the  Masonic  Color,  100. 
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Bunyan,  John,  318. 
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863,  882,  481. 
Coin  of  Alexander  Balas,  541. 


Corsica,  45. 

Crotona,  45. 

Columns,  Ancient,  93,  98, 187,  IM,  m 

Cemeteries,  146, 882,  880. 

Costumes,  Native,  146, 186. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  158, 156. 
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Colony,  American,  Joppa,  26S. 

Clay  Ground,  286,  288,  812. 

Christ's  Thorn,  848, 851, 58S. 

Camp,  Roman,  411. 

Clarke,  Hyde,  50,  52. 
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Coffee,  336,  340. 

Croly,  Description  of  Temple,  40OL 

Cawasses,  408,  492. 

Capernaum,  498,  585. 

Cana  of  Galilee,  500. 
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Dove,  346. 

Damascus,  157,  4S2,  548,  559. 

Demoniac,  490. 

Dews,  500. 

Eni^land,  37. 

Epiiesus,  60. 

Esculapius,  95. 

Eagle,  115, 116. 

Ezcl,  the  Stone,  293. 

Ebal  and  Gerizim,  311. 

Epitaphs,  Hebrew,  892. 

Earthquakes,  95, 117, 881,  526, 54C. 

Eunuchs,  221. 

Elijah,  487. 

Flag,  MasoLX,  16. 
Freemasonry  in  England,  87. 
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Freemasoniy  in  Joppa,  2S8. 

Bmyraa,  48. 

JeniBalem,  461. 

Beyrout,  212,  216. 

Damascus,  552. 

the  Phoenician  Stone, 
marks  of,  93, 136. 

Bidon,  88. 

IVre,  101. 
Fishennen,  87, 148. 
Fountams,  92.  121,  274,  885,  852,  878, 

538. 
Funerals,  Native,  96. 
Flowers,  120, 150,  418,  485,  486. 
Fanatics,  121,  888,  419. 
Figs,  181,  495. 
Fisk,  Rev.  Pliny,  205. 
Firman,  89. 
Fuad  Pasha,  571. 

Garibaldi,  45. 
Gazelles,  88,  489. 
Gebal,  67, 185. 
€k)bat,  Bishop,  209,  240. 
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Damascus  Gate,  Engraving/,  866. 

St    Stephen's   Gate,    Engraving, 
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Hiram,  Tomb  of,  102, 106,  538. 
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Hattin,  Battle  of,  502,  515. 
Hot  Springs,  518. 
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Jackals,  160, 164,  498. 
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Engravmgs,  861,  884. 

Topography,  896. 
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Street  Scenes,  408. 
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Interior  of  House,  894. 
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Siege,  872. 

Explorations,  418. 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  299. 
Jews,  120,  807, 891,  414,  526^  540. 
Jephthah,  815. 

Jordan,  817,  844,  847, 517, 589. 
Jericho,  Road  to,  880. 
Tower,  849. 
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Johhson,  J.  Aug.,  212,  487. 
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Ship,  Ancient,  26. 
Steamship  France,  24. 
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Sarepta,  85. 
Sirocco,  99, 211. 
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Sgnets,  Ancient,  209. 

Sharon  Plain,  272. 

Shibboleth,  816. 

Shiloh,  821, 828. 

Sea,  Dead,  884, 888, 887, 844, 841. 

Snakes,  866, 609. 
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Sea-sickness,  28. 
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Samoa,  80. 
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Sermon,  Saracenic,  476. 
Shunem,  491. 
Saladin,  608. 
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Zelophehad,  daughten  of;  827. 
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